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CHURCH HISTORY. 



SECOND PERIOD OF THE UI8T-0RT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
FROM THE END OF THE DIOCLESIAN PEESEODTION TO THE 
Tins OF OREOOBr THE GREAT, BISHOP OF ROME, OR FROM 
THE YEAR 312 TO THE YEAR 590. 



SECTION FIRST. 

RELATIOM OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO THE WORLD. ITS 
EXTENSION AND LIMITATION. 

I. Within the Rohan Empire. 

A. RBLATION or THB BOMAM EUPKKOBS TO 1HB CBBIBITAN CHITKCir. . 

The ChriBtJan Cbnrch had come forth Tictorioas out of its last 
bloody conflict in the Dioclefiian persecntioD. The very author 
of the persecution, the Emperor Galerios himself, had been forced 
to at^nowledge, that the power of conviction was not to be ovor- 
come by fire and sword. But in truth no experience can subdue 
the obstinacy of fanaticism and of despotiam ; and had not erery- 
thing assumed another shape, under the influence of a great politi- 
cal change in tbe Roman empire, deeply afiecting the history of the 
world, the attempt would, perhaps, even after that last edict of 
toleration, have been renewed in many districts, to suppress Chris- 
tianity by force ; as indeed it bad often been the case before, that 
the persecntion, after a momentary pause, broke forth again with 
increased violence, 

VOL. III. A 
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3 MAXIUINUS. 

One of the regents of that period was Caius GFalerioB ValeriuB 
Haximinoa, vho niled at first OTer Egypt and Syria ; then, after 
the death of luB uncle Galerius in the year 311, made himself mae- 
ter of all the Asiatic provinces ; — the hittereet enemy of Christi- 
anity and of the Christians. Sprang from the lowest condition, — ' 
having been originally a shepherd, — ^he was blindly devoted to all 
tiie popular soperstitions of Paganism, inclined by his own dispo- 
Bition to serve aa a tool to the priests, and possessed withal of a 
rough, violent, despotic temper. He had no wish now, it is true, 
to be the only one among the regenta of the Boman empire to op- 
pose the edict which had been issued by the oldest Augustus ; but 
Btill he could not be satisfied to publish it in the same open manner 
in which it had been pnblidied in the other parts of the empire. 
He had only directed, under tlie hand of his first officer of state, 
Sabinns, the pnetorian prefect, that it should be announced to all 
the provincial magistrates, aa the emperor's will, that the Chris- 
tians should no longer be molested. The prefect issued a mandate, 
which agreed in aubstance with the edict of Valerius : " That it 
had long been with the emperors an object of their most anxious 
desire, to bring back the souls of all men to the right ways of a 
. pious life ; so that those who followed any usage foreign teom that 
of the Romans, might be indnced to pay to the immortal gods the 
homage which is dne to tb«n ; but such had been the obstinacy of 
many people, that they would nether be drawn away from their 
purpose by a reasonable obedience to the imperial command, nor 
awed by the punishments with which they w^-e threatened. Inas- 
much, then, as their imperial majesties ' had graciously considered, 
that it would be contrary to their mild intentions to involve so 
many in danger, they had resolved that, for the future, no Chris- 
tian should be punished or disturbed on account of his religion ; 
since it had been made evident by the experience of so long a pe- 
riod, that they could in no way be persuaded to desist from their 
own irilM determination." * 

The more viol«)t the porsecntion had been, especially in the 
countries subject to the government of Maximinns, Uie greater was 



' The Nmnao (lominormn nostromm, A Auirni rwr litrtrit i/iS', — « the debMiDg, 
klalalnnu flatterj whioh lud beoome ■Iraadj' tha diploDwtic Ungucge, then ezprewed 
iUelf. 

* Eutcb. hiM. eodea. L ix. c 1. De moit. penecntor. o. 86. 
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HIS HOSTILITY TO THB CHBISTIANS. 3 

the joy of the diristiaas in those conntrieB when tbJB command of 
tlie emperor iras eTerywhere pnt in execntion. From their different 
places of exile, firom the prisonB, from the mines, in which they had 
becai condemned to labonr, crowds of thankfal Christi&ns returned 
to tbrir homee ; and the pablic wayfares resounded with thedr songa 
of praise. The churches b^;an to be rebuilt, and to be filled once 
more with worshipping assemblies. Scarcely for half a year did 
dieir joy «id tranqmllity remain undisturbed. As was to be ex- 
pected, the restoration of the Christiaii churches, and the great 
number of those who now ft«ely and pnblicly joined in the religious 
Berrioea, excited afresh the fanatic rage of the heathens, which 
could once more readily find an organ for its expression in that 
MaxJminuB, who, at heart, had never ceased to Perish his blind 
wal for the oii idolatry, and his hatred of Christianity. 

At tnt, they could not bear to see the enthusiasm which the me- 
mory of the martyrs enkindled in the CbrietiaiiB who assembled at 
their grares. It was \erj easy, too, in pretending fear lest some 
disturbance mijj^t happen to the pnblic peace, to find a reason for 
|Rt^biting the CbriHtians from assembling at their places of burial 
— the cemeteries. The religious riews of the emperor bdng well 
known, the heathen priests, conjurors, and magistiutes, in various 
cities both of his old and of his new province, where from the eai^ 
liest times the pagan w«ship stood is high repute, and certain forms 
of it in particular were exhibited with much antique display (as 
at Antioeh, Tyre, and Nic<Mnedia in Bithynia), instigated ih^r fel- 
low-dtisais to b^ it as a favour of the emperor, that no enemy to 
the gods of their fathers might be permitted to dwell ch* practise 
his own rights of worship within their walls. In part it was fanati- 
cal intolerance, and in part a spirit of servile flattery, more anxious 
to obtain the favour of the prince than to promote the honour of 
the gods, which dictated these petitions. Christian authors, it is 
true, affirm that the emperor himself secretly encouraged these per- 
sons to present snch petitions, that be might have a fair pretext for 
persecuting the Ouistians.* But it is plain that they do not here 
rqwrt a fact which was known to themselves ; bnt only represent 



■ "nm De iBMtib. pwMent. e. 86 : Saboniitii lagMmmbu <g*it>tinii, qna [M(«r«nt^ 
iMtneiTitaMfnMCbriatiuiiaMDTaitiinilkexitnBralioerMiDt quB ooaotiuet im- 
■boibotra Tideratat, qnod ml *pMiU &ctunu; ud Eusb. be 0.3: AvrJt Uvrf 
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4 MAXIMINUS. 

as a fact, the inference vhich they thought themselves warranted to 
draw, ft-om the manner in which Maximinns received such peti- 
tionB, and from hie known disposition. The reception which tiiese 
petitions met with fWim the emptor was, at all events, without 
any further action on his part, a sufficient encouragement to repeat 
them. True, when he first took possession of the Asiatic provinces, 
which had belonged to the empire of Galerius ; and when, on his 
axrival at Nicomedia, many of the citizens appeared before him 
with the images of their gods, and presented him, in the name of 
the city, a petition of this sort, he was still jnst enough — unless 
we may suppose he was restrained for the present by reasons of 
policy — to refuse granting their petition immediately. He caused 
himself, in the first place, to be ii^ormed of the true state of things, 
and on finding that there were many Christians in the city, he told 
the depnticB, that he would have been pleased to grant their re- 
quest ; but he understood that it was not the wish of all the citi- 
zens, and he desired to leave every man at liberty to follow his 
own convictions.' When, however, similar petitions came to him 
from other cities, testifying great zeal for the worship of the gods ; 
when, moreover, pious frauds, so called, were employed to ope- 
rate on the mind of the superstitious and credulous prince — as at 
Antioch, where it was said a voice had issued from a wonder-work- 
ing statue of Jupiter-I^iilioB, lately set up, and the god required 
that his enemies should he driven from the city and its territory,* 
— ^Kaximin could no longer m^tain that tone of impartiality 
which was so foreign ftom his nature. He thought it due to the 
honour of the gods, as he expressed it in the later edict, those 
gods to whom the stato owed its preservation, that he should not 
reject a request which aimed at nothing but the promotion of that 
honour. He not only granted such petitions, but expressed to 
those who presented them his particular approbation of th^ pious 
disposition. At Tyre, he caused to be publicly fixed up, in an- 
swer to a proposal of this sort, and as an encouraging token of his 
satisfaction with its pious spirit, a laudatory writing, composed in 
the pompous, declamatory style of the rhetorical schools of that 

' Tbia ii Uated by MaximiD himiaU^ ia the ediot which be rabBeqaently published 
in feTonr of the Cbristuns, uid which Eosehini, tSat hii niael muinsr, bu trioalated 
ia -nty obeonrg Uoguage frem the Letia oripiuJ ; or ebe it vru oompoMd in k -veTf 
berbiroiu diplonutio itfle. 

* EuMb. ix. 8. 
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HIS HOSTILITY TO THE CHRISTIANS. 5 

periotl, by aome tnaater or pnpil of the same. Among other tilings 
it was here Bud : " That highest and greatest Jupiter who presides 
over your famoos city, vho eared the gods of your fathers, your 
vireB, children, hearths, and homes, from every pestilent infection, 
he it was vho inspired your souls with this wholesome purpose, 
rere^ing to you how noble and salutary it is to approach the wor- 
ship of the immortal gods with becoming rererence." Next is set 
forib, in swollen expressions, how, by the renewed worship of the 
gods, men had been delirered from the distress of famine and of 
war, from contagious pestilence, and other public calamities, which 
formerly had been brought on by the guilt of the Christians : — 
" For these (bings happened in consequence of the pernicious error 
of those reckless men, when it had t^en possession of their souls, 
and covered almost the whole world vith disgrace." It is then 
said of the Christians : " If they persist in their accursed folly, let 
them be banished, as yon demand, &r from your city and its ter- 
ritory." And that they themseWea might know wiUi what good- 
will the emperor received thdr proposition, they were iDvited to 
ask for some special favour, which should be granted them at once, 
as a memorial to thdr children and children's children of their 
piety towards the immortal gods.' 

In every way, Maximin sought to restore the splendour of Pa- 
ganism, and, by giving new power and new consequence to its zeal- 
ous votaries, to supplant the Christians, without pablishing any 
new edict against them. The appointment to sacerdotal offices in 
tho provinces had hitherto been lodged with the senatorial colleges 
(the coUegio decurionura, curialium), who chose to such posts 
those of their own number who had been already tried in various 
municipal employments. But Maximin now reserved the appoint- 
ment to such places in his own hands, that he might be sure to 
have promoted to them the most distdnguishcd men of the senate, 
and those from whom he could expect the most zealous and influ- 
ential exertions to reanimate Paganism. To ttie highest posts oC 
the sacerdotal colleges he chose, in fact, men who had already filled 
the higher civil offices ; and to procure for them greater respect, 
he gave them the mantle of glistening white, inwrought with gold, 
Vhich before was the distinguishing badge of the court offices.' 

* Theadict, inaGreek bamlatioD,!! in EqmUm, u. T. 

* Eaub. u. 4. De mortitt. f. t. S6. 
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6 HASIllINDS. 

Trials before Pilate (acta Hlati) were now forg«i, full of blas- 
phemiee agaiDst Christ.' These fabricated docomenta were distri- 
buted throng^ the city and country schools, in order that hatred to 
ChristianitT might be seasonably instJIIed into the minds of the 
children, — a well chosen means, no doubt, for giTing currency to 
convictions sooh as men wished to have them. 

The declamatory notice abore cited, that public calamities were 
warded off by the worship of the gods, was soon refuted by expe- 
rience. There was a failure of faarreet, and a famine ; peetilwtial 
disorders raged. Ifeanwhile the Christians chose the best way to 
manifest the spirit of their faith, and to show the heathens the 
groundlessness of tbeit accusations.* They collected the whole 
multitade of the starving population in the city (probably Nico- 
media) into one place, and distributed bread to titem. Thus it 
might be that more was acomplished by this work of faith, than 
oonld have been effected by any demonstration of words ; that, ss 
EosebiuB says,* the heathens praised the ChriAtiaiis' God, and pro- 
nonnced the Christians (hemsdvea to be the only true pious and 
God-fearing men. Bat there is always a fanaticism which the 
strongest facts can neither coniute nor anban-ass. 

Although no new edicts of a sanguinary character were issued, 
yet it could not fiul to be the case, under the impulse of freshly 
excited passions, the outbreaks of which were rather favoured than 
checked by the supreme power of the state, that in various scattered 
spots the blood of the martyrs would flow copionsly. Individuals 
who, by their zeal for the spread of the faith, and by the authority 
in which tiiey stood among their fellow-believers, had drawn par- 
ticalarly upon th^nsdrea the hatred of the governors or of the 

> Eiueb. is. S. Still «*rii«r Asn tU«, thsrs 111*7 huTtt batn T*riau nvauaoBa of 
the «cU I^ti by Cbriiduu and Fagani ; lod so thii new dsvice of nulioa 111*7 h*Te 
iprDDg OBt otnma older rooL PerbAp*, alio, it ii inexact, wheu it is uid, tb*C tboae 
Held wen Iben fbrg«d for thg fitst tfane ; parhipa tbe fc-niinl fa^ta of tbe Pag*i» h*d 
•Ir«*d7dsTiielioiBeooDtriT*iuMe<tliiiiaTt in thae*iU*rtime>oftha Dbdoiui per- 
■Matjoo t uid ipeai*] paini weie now taken to put il in oireiilalion. Thia m are obliged 
to mppMa if tbew acla are altogelhei tLe aame with thoM to wbioh a Pagac prieat, in 
lame earlier tht of the Diodaman perHcntton, Bppe*]ed before * tribunal u teetinian7 
«gain«t the diTinit7 of Christ Act* l^mtohi, I^bi, et Androitiej, 0. 9. Hi* word* 
to tha Chriidans are 1 Uirfl, nrn ■*■> fitai. In J> IwiuXji, Myifurit n» yiyirn/iitn 
•mHu^ytr, iriVinrifn nilLim rnti if ftini inftittMt m¥(f, •! an) iwfttt- 
>tara ■■ i->> i 7, r ■ .. 

* Compare the umilar example in the Bttt volnme. 
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CONSTAHTINE. 7 

emperoT, snfiered martyrdom. Instanoee of this kind occurred at 
Emeaa in Husnida, at Alexandria, and at Aiitio<^.' This was the 
last martyr'a blood which flowed in conBeqnence of the Diocledan 
peraecntion. From the Weat began a la^n of OTenta, which placed 
the whole Christian Ghnrch in a difi'erent relation to the civil 
power in the Boman state ; and the inflneoce of these eTenta soon 
extended, at least indirectly, to the Eastern portion of the empire. 

Constantine, the son c( Constaotios Chloms, was the individual 
by whom this change was bron|^t about. The manner in which 
it took place had an important inflnence on the entire shaping t£ 
the CSmrch within the bounds of the Bomao empire, during the 
period commencing with this epoch. In ordtt to a correct under» 
standing of the whole matter, it is certainly much to be desired 
that we possessed better means of tnfcHmation respecting the eu-ly 
religions education of the person from whom all this proceeded. 
Bat, as often happens, the facts which have reached ub concerning 
the mental development of the author of a great outwud change in 
the history of the world, are scanty and meagre ; and it only re- 
wninn for us to gathn our conclusions from a few scattered hints. 

Ss father, GmiBtantiafi Chloms, was, as we hare already re- 
marked in another place, friendly to the Christians, and probably a 
follower of that species of religious eclecticism which united Christ 
along with the gods of Borne. His mother, Helena, the first wife 
of Constantius, becomes known, at a somewhat hiter period, as a 
teaions Christian according to the measure of her religions know- 
ledge devoted and pnnctilioiis in the performance of alt the exter- 
nal dntaes <tf religion. There are no existing grounds for supposing 
that she came to this conviction suddenly, or that she was led to 
anta«oe it, in ha later years, by the example of h&c son. 14'othing 
forbids OB to suppose that she was, in the earlier period of her life, 
if not a OiristiMi, at least inclined to Christianity.' Possibly it was 
through her influence that tins direction hiMi been pven to the 

> Eawb. 9. 0. 8. 

> NoAingMrlnnkki»wiiwithKgua(atluralatu«*bat«eMHslai*udheTM« 
wMAkawtbD'. ThB(>doIM,itiltru^wT*«xprcMl3' (E. E.LLo. 18) tliU CouUb- 
1^ noMTtd Ui fint impnMoni of Chiinunitr bom her ; but we muiol be inia that 
b utiMlitr Ibr thii Malament ii dMerring a! amBitote. Eiuabini might have bwa 
man tatnBOj inloimai; »ndhBH«ja(a«Tit»Uoiato>it Liii. o. 47), itmi bjroSHi* 

- ki DOthar Snt bacaiM ft Chiwiw,— S«<#«« M*TM**irmtn, tim 
It ve ihonld roDkHt, that Emacbiii* wh itroiiclT ineliiMd to Iwa 
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mind of.her husband; unce it not unfrequently happened that the 
husband came to the knowledge of CSiristianity through means of 
the wife. Slight as must have been the immediate influence of 
his parents on the education of CouBtantlne, who was so earl; 
removed from thor side ; yet it ma; well be supposed that the 
religious principles of the parents would not fail to make some 
imprefision on Uie mind of their son. The GhriBtianB being at 
that time so nnmeroua and bo widely diBperaed, GonBtantine would, 
without doubt, frequently come in contact with them ; and, as we 
may readily suppose, they would neglect no opportunity which 
offered of making the prince favourably disposed towards thcar 
religion and their party. While a youtb, he resided at the court of 
Diocleaian ; and aiterwards at that of Galerins. He witnessed at 
Nicomedia the outburst of the persecution against the Christiaiis.' 
This example of bloodthirsty fanaticism conld have no ot^er efi^t 
tlian to revolt his youthful, and, in respect to such proceedings, 
onprq'udiced mind. When he compared thereligious tolnvace of 
his father with the spirit which he here saw displayed, it was no 
difficult task for him to decide which way of thinking would best 
contribute to promote the tranquillity and well-being of the state. 
He witnesBed here, too, such proofs of the power of Christian ftutli 
as might veil make an impression on him. He saw there was 
Bomething in Christianity which was not to be subdued by fire and 
sword. 

In the next following years, after Constantino, aB his father's 
s&ccessor, had been proclaimed Augustus, in 306, by ^e legions 
in Britain, he appears to have been still attached to the Pagan 
forma of worship. When, in the year 308, after the successful ter- 
mination of the war with thai MaximiaJiua Hercnlius who had a 

BTeiT thing to the adTtmtigs of bii hero ; *nd that it ii in nowise inconiiiMnt with thu 
Btatenunt to upposa tlwl Haleni, while prafeaaing to b« on the ode of Hestheniam, 
■tin olieriihad > cerbuD Teneralion for Christ, u > diTine tKing, uid ww dicposed to 
bvoar CSirijtiuit^. 

' See the religious discourse which the ChriatUn emperor ia B>!d to htve prononnoed 
before ■ Christiui Maembl; — Ontio ad sanotomm ixetiUD, appended to the life of this 
emperor by Ensebius, o. S5. ThoDgh itsMuredl/cennot be mpposedthU the discourse 
was delivered b^ the emperor predaelj as it stands here, jet the sabatanoe of it ta nerer- 
tbeleu not wholtj nnlike what we migbt naturally expect from him. Compare alio 
what CoiurtantiDe sajs conoeming the peraecntian of Dioolwan, io bis proolamatioD 
laanad in the East, aflei the vielorj oTor Lioinios. Enseb. de vita Constantiii. L ii. 
c. 49. 
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8T0BY OF THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 9 

aeeond time set bimself np ae emperor, he rec^red the unexpected 
intelligence, that the Franks, against whom he vaa juat com- 
maicing a campajgn, had ceased from thdr hostile demonstra- 
tions, he gave public thanks in a celebrated temple of Apollo, 
probably at Antun (AogUBtodunum), and presented a magnificent 
ofiering to the god.' From this circumBtance ve may gather, not 
only that CoDstantine still professed aa attachment to the old 
heathen ceremonies, but also that he did not belong to the class of 
warriors and princes who make no account of the religions interest, 
and who, strangera to all emotions and impulses of that nature, 
hare an eye only to the human means of prosecuting their under- 
takings. He believed himself to be indebted for his good fortune 
to the protection of a god. 

It was not until aftor his lictory orer the tyrant Maxontins,* that 
Constantine publicly declared in favour of the ChriBtiaas. The 
qnestion here presents itself, whether, as we must suppose accord- 
ing to one of tJie traditions, it was this victory itself, in connection 
with the extraordinary circumstances preceding it, which gave this 
new and decided direction, not to the public conduct only, but also 
to the rdigious opinions of this emperor. 

According to Eusebius,* the way in which this important change 
was brought about, was as follows : — Maxentius, in making his 
preparations for the war, had scrupolonsly observed a!l the custo* 
mary ceremonies of Paganism, and was relying for success on the 
agency of supernatural powers. Hence Constantine was the more 
strongly persuaded, that he ought not to place his whole conSdcnce 
in an arm of flesh. He revolved in his mind to what god it would 
bo suitable for him to apply for aid. The misfortunes of the last 
emperors, who had been so zealously devoted to the cause of Fa^ 
ganiam, and the example of his father, who had trusted in the one 
true and almighty God alone, admonished him that he also should 
place confidence in no other. To this Gh>d, therefore, he applied, 

> EDiiwnii PanegTTicnt CrastantiDi, c 21. 

* Msxentiiu, son of Muumiaoiu Hsrcnliui, had seoed npon the Borereigntj in IUI7 
■nd in Nottli Africa ; and bj hii abandoned and volnptaaiu life, bi> oppnuiona, and 
hia du|ialie aala in erar; way, had rendeiad himself alike odious to healhena and to 
Chtiitiaiu ; though at Rome lie had ia the ontHt shewed bimself, laTonralile to the 
Chriniaoa, with a Tieir to aeonie on hia Mda the inlereat of their partj. Eiueb. H. E. 
L TiiL o. U. 

• Da Viu CoiuUnl. 1. i. c. 27, 
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1 C0N3TANTINE. 

praying that he would rereal himaelf to Iiim, wid lend him the pro- 
tection of his arm in tiie approftching contest. While thus pray- 
ing, a short time afW noon,' he beheld, spread on the face of the 
heavens, a gUttering cross, and above it tlie inscription : " By this 
conquer."* The emperor and his whole army, now jost about to 
commeuce their march towards Italy, were s^zed with swe. While 
Constantine was still pondering the import of this sign, nig^t came 
on ; and in a dream Christ appeared to him, with the same symbol 
which he had seen in the Leavens, and directed him to cause a ban- 
ner to be prepared after the same pattern, and to use it as his pro- 
tection against the power of the enemy. The emperor obeyed : he 
caused to be made, after the pattern he had seen, the resplendent 
banner of the cross (called the lAbarom), on the shaft of which 
was affixed, with the symbol of the cross, the monc^ram of the 
name of Christ. He then srat for Christian teachers, of whom he 
inquired conco^ng the God that had appeared to him, and tiie 
import of the symbol. This gave diem an opportunity of instruct- 
ing him in the knowledge of Christiani^. 

Taking the account irf Eusehins as literally tme, we should have 
to recognise in this occurrence a real miracle. We should be the 
lees tempted to separate the fact at bottom from the subjective con- 
ception and representation of it by the narrator, and thus to reduce 
it fVom the form of a supernatural to that of a natural phenomenon, 
because the F^an army, which Constantine was leading fW>m 
Gaul, and which, according to the Pagan rhetorician libanius, 
conquered, praying to the gods,* is said also to have beheld the 
words inscribed in the heavens. Bnt the supposition of a miracle 
here, is one which has in itself nothing to recommend it, especially 
when we consido-, that the eonvernon, aaUU called, of the Ro- 
man emperor^ sudi as it really was, could in nowise possess the 
same significance in the sight of God, who respecteth not the per- 
son, but looks upon the heart alone as an acceptable sacrifice, as it 

* The obccare knguge of EiuebitiB : iftfi /im/tC(nii ik'ut Sfmt, Hh nt ■^■{■f 
iwMXniini, u, I think, moM Ditonlly interprated by loppoiiiig the lut olkUM to 
oootMn K limituian at tba Bnt, 

■ Tiirf nun, nodonbtadly, in tha Badye lugoige ot thg emperor and of the Bomu 
■oldian : Hoo Tiaoe. 

* Liben. Mf rin lifSi, ed. Beiske, toL u. p. 160: Kmtmfii /lit rj> nfoiSfirMtra 
rit 'r^fint t TrnXmrHr In' mirtt iyttyin rrtmrimin, i) Surf IriMn •■(*"(•• 
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STORT OF THE SIOH OF THE CROSS. 11 

had in the ejea of men dazzled and decetved by ontward shoT. In 
this particDlar way, it is eesjxelj pos^ble to concare that a change 
vt heart, which is the only change that deserree to he called a 
coarcTsioii, oovld have been vroaght. Much rather mig^t we 
presume that, in this way, the emperor would be misled to com- 
Imie Pagan Bnpwstition with a mere colonring of Ouistianity. And 
were we to jndge of the end which this miracle waa designed to 
snbserre, by the general consequences of the emperor's conrersion 
on the Christian Church within the Boman oupire, it might be 
qneationed whether these consequences were really so benign in 
their influence on the progress of the kingdom of God, &a they 
were imagined to be, by those persons who, dazzled by outward 
show, saw in the external power and splendour of the Christian 
Chnreh a triumph of Christianity, 

But, aside from all this, in order to suppose a real miracle, we 
need bett^ testimony to the truth of the tactA, as they are stated by 
fioaebiuB. The only witness is Constantine himself, who, many 
years aiW the erent, had related the circumfitances to this writer.* 
But, in the case of Constantine himself, it might easily lumpen, 
that what was in itself a natural phenomenon, would, by his own 
fabjectire appr^tension of it, by the power of fancy, the length of 
the intarreoing time, the wish to be regarded by the bishops as a 
persmi peculiarly favoured of God, gradually assume to itself tho 
ab^ie ^ a miriule. Add to this, that Ensebins himself, in the 
character oi a rhetorical pan^yrist, mi^t indulge in some exag- 
geration. 

His story is not wholly consistent with itself; bnt contains, be- 
■ides the miracolons part of it, much that eeema altogeth^ impro- 
bable. Gmistantine must hare received some knowledge of the 
God of the Christians from his fothca- ; yet he inqnires who he is. 
It seems that he needed to be infbrmed what was meant by the 
symbol of the cross ; bnt the import of tins sign, which appeared 
in Uie diuly life of erery Christian, and concerning the supematn- 

' M EMd)ii» loM not mtntion thii in liii Qinn^ Wtierj, ud jet «a am faardlj 
tBffe^t tbat, lAm ha Eompoiad thii hatorj, ba did not know tomtliia^ about H 
Ifcrn^h lb* popolir tradition of tho Qiriatiuis, ws most oxplun tb« dmuiutuna hj 
■ i ppw ia g tkat what Iw than tmao abont it, aeemed to him dtbar not wall antfastitf- 
— wi, «r dia not impartwil taoaj^ for fail pnrpoaa : for it wu then Um opinion that 
OoMtantine, following Oa «sun^e of hia btfa«r, wu already a Cbriatian, and mardied 
■piMt HaxmtiiM, edling on Qod and Christ to aniM him. 
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ral influence of which so much was said, conid at that time hardly 
remain unknown to any one who was in the habit of a«Bociating 
with Christians. The Tery style of the narration, then, as drawn 
up by Ensebinii, woold lead na of itself to be cautions how we take 
eTerything it contains as literally true r and to conjecture that a 
natural phenomenon was the basis of what he has represented aa 
a supernatural er^t. Ifov ve do actually find other accounts, 
which may, perhaps, be traced back to a still older and purer source, 
— to an account giren by Constantine, or by Christians who were 
with him, soon aAer the erent, — and which point more directly to 
a natural incident According to Bufinns, he sees, in a dream, to- 
wards the East, die fiaming sign of a cross ; and, waking in a 
fright, beholds at his side an angel, who exclaims : " By this con- 
qner.'" The -work," Be mortibus perseeutorum," reports, that be 
was directed in a vision to cause the sign of the Christian's Qod to 
be placed on the shields of his soldiers.* These statements point 
to a psychological explanation. Yet ve must admit, that what 
then transpired in the mind of Constantino would hare an import- 
ant influence on bis way of thinking and on his conduct in regard 
to matt«ra of religion. 

But it may be doubted whether we hare sufficient warrant for 
adopting this hypothesis. It is possible that the whole story may 
hare sprung up after the event. In the eyes of both Pagans and 
Christians, the victory over Maxentius was an event of the utmost 
importance. Pagans and Christians were at that time inclined, each 
party in their own way, to introduce, under such circumstances, the 
aid of higher powers ; and the rhetorical panegyrists especially con- 
tributed to the propagation of such legends. Pagans saw, in this 
case, the gods of the eternal city, engaged to deliver them from HiQ 
disgraceful yoke. Among them, accordingly, was circulated the 
legend of a heavenly army, seen in the air, and sent by the gods to 
the succour of Constantino.* Among the Christians, on the other 

■ KuEd. biit. ecdes. I. ix. o. 9. 

* De m. p. 0. 44. Cammomtiis eat in qoiete Canatuitinns, at CfBleste signum Dei 
(the monosrun of Cbnit) Dotaret m uul'u atqna iu pnclium committeret. 

■ Nkzuii FuiesTriciu in ConitantiD. c. 14. In ore deniqaa eat omaium Galtiarnm, 
ezarcitna timo, qui ae divioitna misioi prn ae ferabant. The wordi ktc eten put into 
their month : ConatanliDnm petimns, Constantino imua Hoiilio. And the pitiable StX- 
terj adds to tbia : Haheat profeeto et divina jactantiim et coaleatia quoque tangit am- 
bitio. nii divinitut num' glariabantur, qnod tibi militabant. 
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hand, the story was propagated of an appearance of the croBS. Con- 
stantino having been obsorTod, in the later years of his life, to shew 
a peculiar Teneradon for the cross, men would fain trace this habit 
to the fact, that it was by the lud of the cross he had obtained bis 
rictory ; and by an anachronistic combination of events which is 
of no unfreqnent occurrence, they referred many things, which be- 
longed to a laterperiodof thereign of Constantine, as for instance, 
the section of the banner of the cross, back to the present time. 
In the later part of the life, Gonstuitine may have acknowledged 
this account of the popular tradition, to pve himself importance in 
the eyes of the Christiaus : perhaps, by d^ees, persuading himself 
that the erent had actually so happened. This, we must admit, is 
possible. But, in this case, we should have to trace those regular 
tions of Constantine in favour of the Christian church, which im- 
media,tely ensued, to some other cause. It is altogether inadmis- 
uble, however, to explain these regulations as resnltilig from the 
policy of Constantine. In gaining over the Christian party to his 
side he lost ground with the Heathen ; and yet the Heathen party, 
if not the most numerous, was for the most part still ip possession 
of the powo-. Many things, moreover, are to be observed in the 
proceedings of Constantine, after this time, which assuredly do not 
admit of being explained from any plan of policy, but only on the 
ground of a peculiar reli^ous interest. From what has been stud 
abore, however, respecting the early education of Constantine, we 
might very easily account for the fact, even without resorting to the 
nsion of the cross, that like Alexander Serwus and Philip the 
Arabian, he had become convinced that the God of the Christians 
was a powerful Divine Being, who was to be worshipped along with 
the ancient gods of the nation ; and that he was led, alter the 
d^eat of Maxentius, when his power was increased, and be had 
obtained the sovereignty over those lands where Christianity had 
become more widely diffused, to express, in his public and civil 
acts, a conviction which he bad already long entertained. 

But although the origin of this legend might be thus explained, 
and although wc are not driven to a fact of this sort in order to 
account for the conduct of Constantine towards the Christian 
churdi, yet we ought not, without weighty reasons, to reject the 
l^end altogether; nor should we, without weighty reasons, charge 
Constantine with a partly intentional fVaud ; especially as he him- 
self here furnishes us with a key to explain his way of thinking and 
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aoUng in matters of religion, whicli is in every respect exceediagl; 
well BiDted to diat end, and which in m&ny ways is proved to be 
the right one. We hare already obserred that Constantine, in faia 
wars, vaa in the habit of looking to the gods for assistance.' 
Gbriatian and Pagan historians are agreed, that Maxentine, whose 
snperstilJon, as it fV«queiitly happens, was eqnal to his crimes, of- 
f^ed many sacrifices to eecore the victory on his ude ; uid that 
he relied more upon anpematnral powers than upon the mif^t of 
his arms,' Eren in the lat«9- pwiod of Constantino's life, we meet 
with many things which shew that he dreaded the effects of the 
pagan rit«s. Supposing this to be the case, we may readily conceire 
that he, too, would wish to hare some superior power on his own 
side ; and that with this feeling, in accordance with the pagan 
mode of thinking, which, for the most part, still clung to him, his 
attention would be directed to watch for signs in the hearens, from 
which he could gather an omen.* In his intercourse with the 
ChristiauB, he had heard of the miraculous power of the cross ; he 
already beUered in the God of the Christians as a powerM being. 
Now it is rery possible, that either of himself, or at'the suggestion 
of Ghriatiaas about his person, he imagined he perc^red, in the 
shape of the clouds, or in some other object, a sign of the cross — 
the Christians being disposed to trace thor favourite symbol in 
almost every object of nature. The vision in his sleep, which per- 
haps immediately followed, admits itself also, in this case, of an 
eaay explanation. Thns, then, Constantine was led to conoeive tim 
hope that, by the power of the God of the Christians and the sa- 
cred symbol of the cross, he should conquer.* He obtained ibe 
victory, and now felt that he was indebted for it to the God of the 
Christians. The sign of the cross became his amulet, of which fact 
we find many and variona indications in the ensuing life of Con- 

' Comp. with the tbora remark t}is ooini of ConMaDtine with the iDicription : SoS 
ineieto eomitL Eckhal, dootrini DDmmonim Tetemm, voL 8, p. 79. 

* Vid. Zonm. L ii. o. IS. 

* Wa naj compare tba Sun^"'" ■■> Eiuabiu* liU Gomt L 28, wilh a iitfn/ain. 

* AJthongli the remade Ii eerUinl/ joat ia ilaelf, that the Chriitiaii bistoraina were 
vei7 ready to imagiaa tliaj nw tfaa mgn oT the croas where there wia nothing of tba 
kind, jet there are no ttiiatiag gioandi for a|ipl;ri[>E thia remark, widi Eckhal and 
Uanao, to all the moniunaDlB bdangmg to the time of ConUutine, and for regarding 

IB I^bamm aa no more than an ardioary Roman banner ; (tilt leaa ia there anj good 
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aUntiiie. After the victor;, be caused to be ereoted in the Forma 
at Borne his ovn statne, holding in the right hand a Btandard, in 
the shape of a ctobb, with the foUowing ineoription beneath it : 
" By this siJntary sign, tlie tme Bymbol of valoor, I freed yonr 
dty fi-om the yoke of the tyrant.'" He waa aftn^ards in the 
fraqoCTt habit of making this sign (to which he ascribed a super- 
natural power of protection), on the most ordinary occasions, and 
was often obserred to draw the cross upon his for^iead.' 

This hypotheeiB is rendered probable, by similar exunples be- 
l<»i{png to the same period, where enpovtiUon became the way to 
faith, uid men who ima^ned they perceived supernatural effects 
to proceed f^m the sign of the cross in the common occurrenccii 
of life, were thereby first led to repose futh in the God of the 
Christians. Examples of this sort occur also at other periods, 
as, for instance, in the couTersion of varlike princes, such as CloTis 
and Olof TrygwiBSon. 

In this way we may best explain how in Constantino's mind there 

■ Eucb. hiit. wole*. U. 9, de v. C. i. 40. Ttir^ rf rttmfmiu n/nl^ rf AXutnf 
iXivXr *■> i^'^, **■ riXir iftSt ini S«yf* "■ xufiniw liaruttirmt ^XuMfut*. Bd- 
flnDi luia it, hoo nngnlui ogno : he seeini, however, Bot to have had before him tha 
orifpnal Latin worik ; but, in hi« nioal mj, to gire an arbitrarr translatian of the 
Graak worda in EaaeUna. Aa EoaebiaB laya a partioiilar ilina on the word rnnfi*- 
lar, ira majr auiclnde that in the I^tin there wm aomMhiDg sxadtlj oorretpondiiig to 
it, aa " nhtari." Nov unqaeationablf it ma/ be Bald, (hat the emperor had perhaps 
caoaed himanlf to tw represented aimplj with a Komao haita (Jifv fTmnfZ rx,iit»ri, 
nja Eaaebina), and diat it wu onlj the word " aalntaie," and some aoddental pecn- 
ItuitT in tha ah^a of the ipear, oonpled with what wu known reapecting Conitantine 
in bia latar Ufa, which led to the explanation of that Ejrmbol ae the croea ; but the troth 
ia, we hare not the lout warrant for accgsing Eiueblni of an; nob miiapprehenaioD, 
laiiimiallj whan we eonudar that in hii Church Hialor;', where thi« ciranmatanoe ia 
ah tad/ related, nothing ai jet ooein reepaeting tha iiipematDTal ^^leaianee of the 
oroM. Tha hagnage oertaialy appliea mort natatally to the ajmbol of the crosB than 
to an ordinarj apear ; jet we Bboald rememtter that, in the langua^ o( Cooglantine, 
Boman and Qiriatian notioni flow together. 

* Eoaab. iii. 3. Ti a-firm-ii r^ ttm^iif imritrff*yiX,i(itnt n/ulif. 

* In the poem of Seveno, belongiiig to the fifth oentiirj, which maj ha taken at a inc- 
tBra drawn from real IKe, the pagan ibepberd ia led to onbraca the &ith, from obaarring, 
■« ha auppeaea, that tha fold of tha Chriallan ab^herd ia t^eaerred bj the ugn of the 
eioa &Mi tha oontagiona morrain whioh fell on the other folda. He ooncladea : 
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was at first only a mixture of Heathen with GhriBtiaii vjews, — hov 
at first he could worehip the God of the Cbriatiane along vith the 
gode of Paganism, until, gradually led on by the oouTiction that 
this hia patron Ood had procored him &e rictory orer all his ene- 
mies, and made him master of the whole Roman empire, in order 
that His own vorahip might by his means become universally dif- 
fused, ho came at length to belieTe that this Qoi was the Almighty 
Being who alone deserved to be worshipped, and that the gods of 
the Heathen were malignant spirits, opposed to the only true Ciod 
— spirits whose kingdom was, through his instrumentality, to be 
destroyed. Id the first instance. Ma reliffiowi convkthns moved 
him, in conformity with his eclecticism, simply to grant equal to- 
leration and freedom to all the religions existing in the Roman 
empire ; and this, certainly, was the course best suited, under the 
existing circnmstances, to secure tranqnillity to the state. His 
peculiar veneration for the God of the Christians moved him to 
give special distinction to the Christian worship, without prejudice 
to the old Roman religion. The Paganism of Greece and Rome 
was, in fact, as the religion of the state, already in possession of 
the privileges ; the Christian worship, hitherto oppressed, had yet 
to be elevated to the same rank wiUi the other. 

The first law relating to matters of religion, which Constantine 
enacted in common with Licinius, has not come down to ns. The 
nature of its contents, therefore, can be gathered only from the 
charact«r of the second law, published in the following year, in 
which the first is said to be amended. But this latter rescript 
has also come down to us in a form which renders the attempt to 
do this both difficult and unsafe.' It is most probable that, in 
the first rescript, all the reli^ous parties then existing in the Ro- 
man empire — inclnding the Christian party, with its varions sects 
— were mentioned by name, and then the free exercise of their reli- 

* We hava this rescript in *n kbbreTiated form, in the book do mort. psnecat. cbap. 
46. Conditioni are here spoken of^ b; vhich the bee ezercue of the CbrUtiui irorship 
■eenied to have been limited io the Brat TCBcript : the nature of these conditions, how- 
erer, ia not mentioned. In the next place, ire have the aame, after a Greek tranaJa- 
tion, in the Church Hietorj of Ensebiua, (x. 5), but aomewhat obacural; expressed, as 
anch translationa frum the Latin in Euscbius oaaallj are (and perliapa diatorted from 
the true sense by Tsriaua miuppreheiisioiis of the Latin original.) Yet we ma; infer, 
even from a comparison of Kasebias iiilh the pauage in the boolc de mortiboi, that 
the tranalalion was made from a aomewbat different form of the reacript, than that which 
u foaad in the book de mortibns. 
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gioa accorded to all the memberB of these different religious parties. 
Thia, hovever, iras bo ezpreased, tiiat it might at least be inter- 
preted to mean, tlut each indiTidnal was allowed indeed to follov, 
with OQlimited freedom, the priaciplee of that religions part; with 
which he happened to be connected, when Uiis rescript appeared ; 
bat coald not be permitted to leare the reltglouB part; wiUi which 
he then b^pened to be connected, in ordw to nnite himself with 
another.' This addition most hare been felt to be a great con- 
straint, especially by the ChriHtians ; for it may be conceived that 
onder a new gOTenunent, go faronrable to the Christians, many 
who had heretofore been held back by fear, would wish to go over 

■ In the book de morlibiu, it ayt in the ncond mcript i amotis emtibxu oimino eon- 
£lioiaUa, qua (in) prim tcripti* md officiom tunm ditij niper Chiutuoomm Darnine 
TidcbuitiiT. If ire olioae to tslte the word cTjinf in the expreuion of Ensabiiu, ipmi- 
ftAuw rmrwtiMt TM nfimrt, u iTnimTmooi with omditia, then Eoaetrint woald 
■free word for irord with the book de mortibiii ; bat to u3u the word iil(utt u mein- 
ing eioiplj the nine thing with conditio, ia what neither the genenl msge of the Greek 
kagiuge, nor the ■wt.j in which Eawbiiu muToniily emplo]^ thia word in the rescript, 
win iniMiL It alwiT* reCuni in Bseebios the aigDifieitiani, ohoice, oboioe uiaiiig 
from bee ocmnctioD, the rehgiooa aeot which one embrteei tnm conTiotion, henca aeet 
>i gmenL If the word kl^ini in this reeoript ooeuTed nowhere elae in Eosebioa, it 
niigbt be laid, that the tnuialaUir had miaondentood the Latin word conditionea ) aa in 
&ct it aeema qoits evident that in one paaaage of the renHpt an error of truislatian baa 
■riiau oal of ft ir i1^n^1tl^t■n'^ ing of the Latin, when the qnealion relalea to the indam- 
ait7 which tboee were to reoeire, who gave np to the charcbea the landed eatataa th^ 
had been deprived otl and where in the book da nioTtibiia the reacript rone thoa : 8i pa- 
tanrint, de noatim beneTolentia aliqoid viouiam poitnlent (if Ihej think good to do to, 
Aajmajr aaholoorbeoevolenM aome iadanmity), and where the tranalator in Euae- 
Um ondarMaodi the word vinrinm aa a iDMOnline noon, deaignating the name of an 
«Aca ; henoe rtada the panage aa if it stood thna ,- aliqaid Vicarinm poitnkre (naj 
demaad aotnething from the Vinarioa of the province), and tnnalatca, rtrriklnri ry 
M tiwm 'Eriixf )iji<£»v<. Bat nne« the «ame word oconra aevenl times in a 
anflar eonaaotion in Eiuebina, and tfnoe, moreoTSr, ■» w« h«ve reouttked, the form of 
Aa origiBal docnment aa known to Eoaebiiu, and the form of the nncript in the book 
da iDortibiia, seem not to have been in all reapects the wnaty we are not warranted to 
*DppoM here a miseonalmction of words, but moat rather endesvoor to gather the na- 
tare of the condi&m, whidi are not clear! j stated in the book de morlibaa, from the 
reeeript in it» mon detailed form, m it appear* in Eoaebina. The oonneetion in Ense- 
bjoa is M foDowi : aa in the first reacript many aeele of different kinda laem to liava 
bean expreaelj added, the eaae was perhaps, that manj belonging to the above-named 
seota, aoon after the appeannce of this rescript, abandoned their previooa religion (_iwi 
nt rmimrnt awfcf nX^Juif itiMftitr:") These now seemed by that reaoript, which 

D espiaaaly to the then membera of the reapectiTe eaots, la be 

IT to BU7 other religions party ; — hence is the second edict it 

1, fa-M ^*li>l ruiviX*! V^btIm ifnriti },rm ittkntA nu a^fuViu 

TJ. w» xftmaSt raptfiXm^t t^tmum' luirr^ ti l^iwiali/ii'itrwMtHU iavi-ii 

VOL. III. B 
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to the Ghristiaa Cliurcli. The atteation of the emperor hariiig 
been directed to the injurious coneeqnenceB of the firat law, he 
published atUilan, in the year 313, in common with Licinina, 
a second edict, in which it was declared, without mentioning by 
name any of the different religious parties, that, in ^neral, erery 
one might be permitted to adopt the principles of the religions 
party which be held to be right ; and, in particular, OTCvy one 
' without exception to profess Christianity. This rescript contained, 
in fact, far more than the first edict of toleration published by the 
emperor GalUenns ; since, by the latter, Christianity was merdy re- 
ceired into the class of tbe reUgionea liciUx of the Roman empire ; 
while this new law implied the introduction of a univerBal and OO' 
conditional religious freedom and liberty of conscience ; a thing, 
in fact, wholly new, and in direct contradiction with the political 
and religious mode of tiiinking which had hitherto prevailed, 
grounded on the dominant state religion; — a principle wliich, 
without the indirect influence of Christianity, would hardly haye 
been brought to light, altbough the ground on which this general 
toleration was established, in the present instance, is by no means 
the purely Christian position. The emperors expressly declared 
it to be their intention, that the interest of no religion whaterer 
should seem to be injured by them :' and for this they assign 
political and religious motives ; first, that it would be conducive 
to the tranquillity of the times ; and, secondly, that it might con- 
ciliate the good will of whatever tbere was, possessed of a divine 
and heavenly nature, to the emperor and his subjects.* 

While under the influence of this eclectic liberality, it was really 
of great importance to Constantino that lie should be accurately 
informed respecting tbe different religious sects in the Roman 
empire, and especially respecting those which were little known and 
much decried (as, for example, the Manichean sect), in order to 
see whether he might not, consistently with the welfare of tbe state, 
extend the above-mentioned toleration to these sects also. He 
made it the special duty of Strategins, a man well fitted for this 

' 'Ow*! J^ t1 •'•Ti i#Ti ^iimt «■] •ifiiriiB ir(i-)rfuiri, il^, aal trSn ttii iri rin ifii- 
Ti^t ilnrlmt tHiymrit, ■■|iiti>)[ iTrnu imnff. Id tbe book do mortibiu : qaodqaidem 
(should perbipa be, quidqaid est), divinitu (perhaps diiiniutu) in teia cmleati nobis 
atqne omnibm, qui sab potutaU nojtn aunt coiutituti, ptaoitam ac propitiiim pouit 
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badness by liis edacation and learning, to examine fully into tlio 
character of the different sects, particularly of the MaJiicheans, 
and to draw up for him a report on the whole matter.' 

He at the same directed, with regard to the Christians, that the 
places of aasembly and other estates which belonged to the Chris- 
tian church, but which had been pnblicly confiscated in the Dio- 
elesian persecution, should be restored to the original proprietors. 
Bat he did this with a just prorision for the indemnification of 
those private individuals who had purchased these estates, or re- 
c^Ted them as presents. In this case, too, he assigned as tbe rea- 
son of his conduct, " that the public tranquillity would thereby be 
promoted, since, by tJiis method of proceeding, the care of the di- 
Tine Froridence, which we have already experienced in many 
things, will remain secure to ns through all time." 

This nnion of two Augustuses to promote the interests of the 
Christians would necessarily have a favourable influence upon their 
utuation in the other proTinces. As the two emperors transmitted 
thdr laws also to Maximinus, who then stood on good terms with 
them, tbe latter, from special considerations, would be unwilling 
alone to ezasp^ate the Christians against himself. He wished to 
introdnc« a change in his conduct towards that class of his sub- 
jects, without appearing to contradict bis prerious regulations, and 
to accommodate himself to influences from another quarter ; but to 
do tUis he was obliged to resort to Tarious shifts and evasions. In 
a rescript addressed to Sabtnue, his pnetorian prefect, he declared 
it to be generally known, that Dioclesian and Maximian, when they 
observed how almost all were foradkifig the worship of the goi3» 
and Joining themselves to the Christian party, had rightly decreed 
that whoever forsook Uie worship of the immortal gods should be 
brought back again to the same by open punishments. But when 
ho first came to tbe East,* and found that very many such people, 
who might be serriccable to the state, had on this ground been 
banished by the judges to certain places, he had given directions to 



■ AhudUd. HirceDiu. 1. it. c 13. ConsUntiani com^uRatuUtaptrstl^oaumqiUB- 
mtX seetu, Mmichw>nim et umilium, n«c iDlerpra iDTmiretDr idoneus, bone siln 
eomiaeniUtaiii ut laffideiitem dsgit. HaTiiig fulfilled thU do^ to the utirfactioii ef 
ibg emperor, lis wu ■Ttenrvdi callod b; him HnsoDuntu, roM to a still higher po«t, 
and buily became pnefectoa pnetorio in the Eul. 

■ T1u» took plus ID fact after be had already, in hia older poauaaioni, foltowad in 
tarn iiiiMlirn the edict of Galerioa. (See aboTs.) 
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the Bereral judges, tliat the; diould no loager use forcible measnres 
iritli the inhabitants of the proTinces, but rather endeaTOor to bring 
them back to the worship of the gods by friendly persuasion and 
admonition. N'ow bo long as the judges had acted agreeably to 
these directionB, no one in the Eastern prorinces bad been exiled or 
otherwise treated with rioleoce ; but for the very reason, that no 
forcible measures were employed against them, they had been re- 
cliumed to the worship of the gods. The emperor proceeds to 
explain how he bad been afterwu^s induced to yield to the petitions 
of certtun heathen cities, who were unwilling to tolerate any Cbris- 
Uaos within their walls. He next renewed the ordinance which 
secured the GhristJans a^inst all oppressire measures, and forbade 
olher means to be employed than those of kindnees, for bringing 
his subjects to acknowlego the proridence of his gods. If any 
individual was led, out of his own free conviction, to profess rene- 
ratjon for the gods, he should be joyfully received ; but every otiier 
one was to be left to his own inclinatioii, and no reproachful and 
oppressive conduct was to be allowed in any man. This will of the 
emperor was everywhere to be made publicly known. But although 
this was done, yet the Christians had so little confidence in the 
disposition of the man who bad deceived them once already ; the 
rescript itself wore bo plainly the marks of constraint, and gave 
them so little secnrity, inasmuch as the public and common exer- 
cise of their religious worship was nowhere diBtinctly p^mitted, 
that they could have no enconn^^ement to avail themselves of tliia 
more favourable declaration. It wae the miBfortune of the empe- 
ror, which procured for them what they conld hardly have expect- 
ed from his free inclination. 

After Mazimin bad with the greatest difficulty barely saved him- 
self out of the war with Liciniusin the year 313, which was bo un- 
fortunate for him, he proceeded to arm himself for a new conflict 
with the enemy who was pursuing him and laying waste his pro- 
vinces. In this difficult situation, the exasperation of bo consider- 
able a party za the Christians already formed, could not be regard- 
ed by Mm as a matter of indifibrence : perhaps, too, he bad been 
led by his misfortunes to believe that the God of the Christians 
might, after all, be a powerfiil being, whose vengeance he was now 
made to experience. He therefore published another rescript, in 
which he declared, that a nuBConception in some ^f the judges 
had betrayed l)is subjects into a distrust of his ordinances. In 
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vricr, therefore, that all ambiguit;^ and all suspicioii might thoice- 
forth bo remored, it shoiild be made publicly knoirn, tiiat all who 
vere disposed to profess tJie religion of the Christians, were left 
free to engage in the public exercise of this religion in whatever 
way they choae. The Christians were expreesly permitted to foand 
chvrchee, wid the honses and estates of which they had been de- 
ptired were to be restored back to them.- Shortly afterwards, he 
net with a terrible death at Tarsus. Constaotine and Licinins, 
who had heretofore both shewn themselves favourable to the Chris- 
tians, became, by the death of this last peraecntor of the Christian 
chnrdi, sole masters of the Boman anpire. 

Ambition, love of power, and the strife for absdute sovereignty 
ID the Roman empire, particularly on the part of Gonatantine, 
would not allow them to rmnain long peaceful neighbours to each 
other. By the battle of Cibalia in lower Pannonia, in the year 
314, the war was decided in favour of Constaotine. It ended, it 
is tnie, in a treaty betveen the two princes; but their respective 
iBtcrests still oontinned to conflict witii each other. Licinins, vrho 
peihaps was but little interested in the affairs of religion in themi- 
selves considered, had been only moved by his oonuection with 
Conatantine, and perhaps also by the inflnence of his wife Con- 
stuitia, the sister of Constantiae, i^om he had married in the 
year 313, to pwticipate in the favourable proeeedinga begun 
towards the Christians. The fwmer reason for favouring them 
was now removed. On the other hiud, the ChristiaBB, as the 
friends of Conatantine, eeped^y the bishops, to vhova C(»istautine 
paid so much hm<mr, would become objects of suspicion to him.' 
Pohaps miuy of the bishops gave occasion fw this, 1^ the public 
masner in which they avowed their friendship for Constantino.* 
The Pagans would naturally avaU theoudvea of this state of &fAr 
ing ia Licinins, — ^would endeavour to confirm him io his hostile 
■eatiments against the CSiristians, and to inspire him with the 
hxtpe, that he was destined by ihe gods to re-establish thear wor- 
ship, and prostrate the power of their enemies. His ordinaoces 
against the Christians proceeded in part frwm lus p<ditical suspi- 
citms ; and partly it was their design to present the ChristJans, 
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and especially their biBhops, in an nnfaTonrable light. He forbade 
die latt«r to assemble together : no bishop was allowed to pass 
orer Uie limits of his ovn diocese; where, howeTcr, to allow to 
the pagan emperor what is justly his due, we should notice that, 
as is evident &om the synodal laws of the fourth century, worldly- 
minded bishops, instead of caring for the salvation of their flocks, 
were often but too much inclined to ti«Tel about, and entangle 
themsdves in worldly concerns. Whether, how67», in the case of 
LiciniuB, any well-grounded occasion existed for these proceedings, 
aside from his excesure suspicion and unwarranted hostility, we 
are unable to determine with certainty, as the only accounts we 
have respecting these matters come from prejudiced Christian 
writers. He moreoTer directed that the seats of the men and the 
women should be separate (a custom which afterwards the eccle- 
siastical authorities themselves thought proper to retain) ; that no 
bishop should instruct a female in Christianity, but the women 
should be instructed only by women. The same remark which we 
have just made applies also to these r^ulations : it is impossible 
to decide whether the hostile dispoBition of Licinins led him to 
adopt all these measures on false pretences, merely with a view 
to degrade the Christians in the eyes of the people, or whether he 
was led to them by individnal examples of abuse and criminality. 
He conunandcd the Christians at bis residence at Ificomedia to 
bold their assemblies, not in the churches, but in the open fields 
without the city, under the sarcastic pretence that tbe fresh air 
was more bealliiful in such multitudinous assemblies. He caused 
the churches in Fontns to be closed, and others to be d^nolished ; 
accusing the Christians, that they had prayed, not for his welfare, 
but for that of the emperor Constantino. He removed the Chris- 
tians, who refused to offer, from his palace, also from all the high 
civil and military posts, and from the service of the military police 
in the cities. There were not wanting those who would have been 
willing to surrender even more than their earthly means of sub- 
sistence and th^r honours as a sacrifice to their faith ; but there 
were also to be found those who, being Christians rather fVom 
habit than from any inward reason, or who, having become Chris- 
tians only fVom outward motives, were hence ready again, from 
similar motives, to change their religion.' Others stood firm, it 

' Agtinsl iDch Ihe xi. canon of the Nioene oooncil is dirodod : Hif i »> •■■{■Csithi 
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U tme^ ftt first, bnt aiWvards the love of the world OTercame 
their lore of religion ; tliey denied the faighoBt and only tme good, 
for an empty name, and gare bribes and good vords into the 
bargain, so they might bnt be restored to thdr offices.' Licinins 
published no edict anthcwiidng sangninary measures; eren the 
canons of the Nicene council represent this persecution as one 
which was attended with no dFnsion of blood. Tet it may hare 
been the case, that, in consequence of the popular fory, and the 
malice of iBdividnal magistrates in many districte, sjid the oppor- 
tunity which presented itself in the execution of the imperial laws 
themsdree, the Christians suffered from occasional acts of violence 
and bloodshed. Bnt on this point we are left without any suffi- 
ciently distinct and credible information.* 

finally, in the year 323, the second war broke out between 
Ctmstantine and Licinins. This war was, it is tme, rery far from 
bong a religions war, inasmuch as on both sides the grounds of 
Amtentios were merely political, and not religious. But yet it 
nay notwithstanding be truly affirmed, that the triumph of the 
Pagan w Christian party was hanging on the issue. This, too, 
was well understood on both sides ; and it is therefore natural to 
suppose, that the Pagan and the Christian parties would embark 
in the war each with tlie feeling of their difierent interests, and 
that the two emp^vrs also, in different ways, according to the 
difforenoe of their religious conTictions, would place their hopes 
of success in reli^on. A characteristic fact to denote the state of 
feeling among the Christians in the prorinces of Licinins, is con- 



' Agumt nob the liL tsDon of Iha Nioene eonnGil ia direot«d : 0> »(trmtjilitrti 

^* ^ri nt X'f"*^ "^ *^' rfrmr ^tM^ IritJi^t^irK jut] krMfitru ritt C'''" (the 
dognliua ntriaiqBe ■"!l!''-'| f l»»i"— M miliurii), ^ra 11 nSrn iri rit tinirn I>ut« 
ififrnpirru i, ■»>!, ^> riH( mm! if'yiftM ir{fir/>', «■! ^IX^ia.'tlt »•- 

* PartuoUrly Eubobi in the undent ohnreh irara the forty loldien M Bebute in 
Armenia, irhom theii coainuuider eadMTDiiTed to compal to offer inceoie, by cxponng 
tham naked to tha moot eitreina cold, of whom thirty-uine are uid to hare remained 
MaadGut, and vera brought to the etake almoet Iroien. Bj the rhetorical dcscriptiona 
of the aneient Homiliata, Baml of CMarea, Gregory of Nyua, Chiyaoatom, Gandentiue 
of Brecia, Ephraem Ryrua, thii alory haj been varionaly embnlliahed ; hut we are in 
want of credible historical acoonnta, tueh aa would enable tu to dstenniue what degree 
of truth liM at the bottom of ihia lalo. 
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tained in tbe tradition cited b j EuBebine,' tbat, eren before the com- 
mencement of the war, men believed Ihey sair seTeral legions of 
GcmstaDtine mairching Tictorioasly throng^ the streets at mid-day.* 

Augurs, faanupices. Pagan soothsayen of all sorts, fired the 
bopOB of Licinius. Before proceeding to the war, he conducted 
the heads of his pnetorianB, and the most distinguished officers of 
his court, into a grore consecnUed to the gods, where th^ images 
had been set up, and wax-candles placed burning before them.* 
After baring sacrificed to the gods, he spoke as follows ; " H^e 
atand the images of the gods, whose worship we bare received 
from onr fathers. But our enemy, who hu impiously abandoned 
the sanctuarieB of bis country, worships a foreign god, who has 
come from I know not wbecce, and ^shonours his army by the 
disgraceful sign of his god. Placing his confidence upon tbis, ho 
earriea on the war, not so much with ourselree, as with tiie gods 
whom he has forsaken. The issue of this war most settle the 
question between his God and onr gods. If tiiat foreign thing 
iriiich we now deride come off victorious, we too shall be obliged 
to acknowledge and worship it, and we must dismiss the gods to 
whom we vainly kindle these lights. But if our gods conquer, as 
we doubt not they will, we will turn oorselree, after this victory, 
to the war against their enemiea." 

Gonstantine, on the other hand, relied upoB the God whose sym- 
bol acoompanied his anny. He caused the Labamm to be borne 
in torn by fifty of his choicest soldiers, who oonetaatly surroonded 
it. He had observed, as he sui^tosed, that victory everywhere ac- 
companied the appearance of this sign operating with supernatu- 
ral power, and that those divisions of bis army which bad already 
begun to give way, were often rallied by its means ; an obeervaCioD 
which, eepeciidly if the empwor had a consid^uble Lumber of 
Otristians in his army, might doubtless be correct, and which may 
bo easily explained from natural causes. Gonstantine ima^ned 
that, among other instances, he had met with a proof of the magical 
power of the sign of the o'oss, in an incident iriiii^ he afta'wardB 
related to the bishop Eusebins, and which we may cite as fbrnisb- 

» De T.-C. ii. 6. 

* It it welt knawn thu nndlu Ias<t>^ nspecting nich vitiou ocenr also ia the ewe 
of other win. 

' Eniebiiu rdatM thi« ttter the report of ejre-witiiMscs (de v. C. ii. 5), aad there ia 
no ex.I(iin; rouon for douhting (be eswDiUI part of the nimtiTe. 
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ug a cfaaracteiistic trut of Constantine's religioua way of 
thinking.' A soldier who bore the eneign of the cross, suddenly 
OTcrowne irith fear, gave it over to another, meaning to sore him- 
aelf by flight. Soon aiter, he wab transfized by an arrow ; while 
ha who bore the ensign, aJtliongh many arrows were shot at him, 
and the st^ of the ensign was Btmck, was yet nnharmed himself, 
and came ont of the battle wlthont recetring a wound. 

The defeat of Licinins, whom Constaotine dishonourably and 
fiatUessly allowed to be killed, made the latter sole nuwter of the 
B«raaD empire ; and, certainly, this (ortaaatff accomplishment of 
hit political plana had also an important influence upon his reli- 
gious oonrictions, and tlie maimer in which he exhibited tbem. Be- 
fere ve pass to Uiese m^iters, we may take a retrospectiTO glance 
(tf the Bianntf in which'he conducted himself in relation to matters 
of religion, from tlie time of the above-cited edict until this dedeive 
epoch. To form a correct judgment of his conduct during this 
period, we most make the following remarks. 

Oonstaatine had indeed gradni^y abandoned his system of reli- 
gions edectidsm, and gone orer to Monotheism ; but yet the belief 
in the power of the heathen ceremonies (sacra), which had taken so 
deep root in his soul, could not at once be entirelyremored, especially 
as his superstition had in many respects but alt^fed ite dress, in 
«zchaiiging the Pagan for a Christian form ; and it was natural 
that the influence of Heathens who were about him, of the philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians, such as Sopatfos, who still retained mnc^ 
of their ancient anthtnity, as well as other circumstuicea, would 
again call forth the superstition that had been suppressed. In the 
next place, although Constantine already Io<^ed upon the Pagan 
deatiea as eril spirits, yet, on this very account, he might still attri- 
bnte a supernatural power to the magical arts of Faganism, and 
r^ard them with dread. To this we most add die political mo- 
tiTes that ffH-bade him to destroy at once the ancient rejifpon of the 
state, which still had a considerable party in its favour ; while it 
may be observed in gena*al, that, by Ms natorally untnassed judg- 
nest, b; the experieooe which he had already obtained in the per- 
secution of Diocleedan, and by his earlier eclecticism, Constantino 
was for the most part inclined to toleration, except when his mind 

' Eiuab. V. C. ii. 9. 
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had been thrown in an opposite direction throngh some paramonnt 
foreign influence. 

Although Constantine had manifeated in many ways, before that 
first edict,' a dispoeition to promote the ChriBtian form of w(»%bip, 
yet, even dovn to the year SlT.Tefindmarkaof the Pagan state- 
religion upon the imperial coins.' Laws of the year 319 presnp- 
pose the prohibition of sacrifices in private dwellings. No hamspex 
vas allowed to pass the threshold of ajiother's house. Whoerer 
transgressed this law should be burned ; whoever had called ao 
hamspex into his house should be banished, after the confiscation 
of his goods. Eamspices, priests, and other ministers of the 
Pagan worship, were not allowed to go into the private dwelling of 
another, even undo* the plea of friendship. These rigid ordinances 
are still insnfflcient of themselves to prove, that Gonstantine meant 
to suppress the heathen worship ont of religious motives. His 
motives may have been merely political. He may have feared that 
the consultation of the hamspices and the use of the heathen rites 
(sacra), might be taken advantage of to form conspiracies agunst 
his government and against his life, the suspicions of men being at 
that time constantly awake on these matters ; and he m^ht be 
the more fearM of all this, since he was by no means free as yet 
from all faith in the power of the Pagan magic* 

How far he was, at the same time, ft«m wishing to suppress the 
public rites of Heathenism by force, is sufficiently manifest from 
what he declares in the two cited laws of the year 319 :* " They 
who are desirona of being slaves to their saperetition, have liberty 

■ Sae oinraid, tiM «Mtioii ooneariiiiis the reUtJoa of tha ohordi to the Male. 

* Vid. Eckhel doctriu Damum. Vol. nii. p. 7S. 

* Libtuins ujb of CoDatsn^PS, pniaing hii gentlenesa in other reapeota : x'^**^'' 

yi rmrrtf 1^'Xir' £j riS wPfit. n. Buitr. «{) rr^iux. II. Tol. i. ed. Reiike, paga 
635. Eanapins, whow tutimauj, to be aura, in auoh things, ii not wholly to be relied 
on, being a ceiloiu Pagan, relatea that Congtantine, at Iha delay of the proviatoD fleet 
tram Alexandria, irheTeby Constantina WM eipoaed to the danger of a bnuDe, srdered 
Sapatrao, who had atood high in hia fiiTonr, to ba exaeated, beonse the people aocnaed 
Sopatroa of batog the canaa of thia delay, allegviS that he had bound tha winds by the 
power of tha heathen niagie. Baa Euuapiua vit. ^ias. toI. i. p. 23, ed. Boissonada. 
Similar aconiatiaiu are ttiA to have been brought erea against the Bishop Athanasina. 
AmiB'fl" Maroellin. hist. 1. zv. o. 7. 
' Cod. Theodoa. L iz. Til. 16, c 1 et 2. 
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for the public exerdBe of thar vorsliip ; " ' and " Yon irho consider 
this profitable to yonrselTce, continne to visit the public altars and 
templee, and to obserre the Bolemnitiee of yonr usage ; for we do 
not forbid the rites of an antiquated naage to be p^ormed in the 
open light." * In this coDcesgioii, we see only a wise toleration, the 
couBcionsnefls of the natoral limits of civil power, and a knowledge 
of that human nature whose cravings are but the more strongly 
excited for that which has been forbidden. By the manner iu 
which the emptor speaks of the heathen worship, — when he calls 
it a BOpentition, a prceterita tuurpaih, — be lets it be Bufficiently 
seen that he was no longer held by any rdigions interest in favour 
of Paganism. With this, however, a law of the year 32 1 seems to 
conflict, in which Constantine not only repeats that permission in 
respect to the institution of the harxapieia, but expressly ordains, 
that whenever lightning should strike the imperial palace or any 
other public building, the baruspicee, according to ancient usage, 
should be consulted as to what it might signiiy, and a careful 
report of the answer should be drawn up for his use."* It is, in- 
deed, possible tiiat he gave this direction, simply because he knew 
the power of this kind of superstition, of the belief in omens and 
aimilar things, which continued for so long a time over the minds 
of the Roman people ; and because he feared that if the hamspicea 
and thcsr consnltors were left wholly to themselves, or if none but 
ind^nite reports of their interpretations went abroad, the thing 
might be fidlowed by still more dangerous consequences. On the 
other hand, he mi^t hope to be able to dissipate more easily the 
public anxieties, if he reserved to himself, as the Fontifez Mazimus, 
the snpreme control of the whole. In this manner might wo de- 
f^d Constantine against the reproach cf having fallen back into 
Pagan sup^^ition, and explain the whole as proceeding from a 
Soman policy, by which he seemed to confirm the Pagan super- 
stition ; although we must admit that such a course can never be 
justified in a Christian prince. Yet the other hypothesis, namely, 

* Sopentitioiii IDB ■errire enpieDtea polcrant pnblira ritnm pro p ri am exercerc 

* Qni T«ra id Tobii exiithnalia oonducera, idite iru pablicu atqae delabn, et coa- 
•natodiaii mtrv Mlebnte mleomu. Neo euim prohilMmtu prnterito niDrpitionii 
offid> tibraa luce tncUH. 

* Cod. Th«odiw. L xfi. Tit 10, c 1. AllogetlieT in the technical Uiigii*g« : Si quid 
dc paUtio nostra ut fatsrii operibna pnblicu degnitmtum falgoTS oae conilitent, re- 
tenU mora ToMria obMrrantis, quid porteod^ »b iKnupiGibu* raquintnr. 
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that Constaatine had actually fallen back into heathen saperatition, 
may undoabtedly bo regarded B£ the more nataral. B; a law of 
the some year he declares also the employment of heathen magic, 
for good ends, as for Hie prerention or healit^ of diseases, for the 
protection of harrests, for the prerention of rain and of hail, to be 
permitted, and in finch expreasions, too, as certainly betray a faith 
in the elBcacy of theBe pretended snpematural means, unless the 
vhole ia to be ascribed simply to the legal formfl of paganism.' 

As Conatantine, by the defeat of Licinins, had now beoome mas- 
ter of the vhole Boman empire, he expresses eTeryvher^ in his 
proclamation issned to his new sabjects in the East, the ooaTiction 
that the only true and Almighty God had, by his undeniable inter- 
positions, given him the Tictiu*y orer all the powers of darkness, in 
orier that his own worship might by his means be nniTersally 
difiused. Dhns, in one of the proclamations c£ this sort issned to 
the inhabitants of the Eastern prOTincee of the Roman empire, he 
says : " Thee, the Snprane God, I invoke ; be gracious to all thy 
citizens of the Eastern provinces, who have been worn down by 
long-oontinued distress, bestowing on them, through me thy ser- 
vant, salvation. And well may I ask this of thee, Lord of the 
umverse, holy Ood ; for by the leading of thy hand have I noder- 
taken and accomplidied salutary things. Everywhere, preceded 
by tAy rigti' have I led on a victorious army. And if aoywho* 
the public affiurs demand it, I go against the enemy, following the 
sane symbol of thy power.* For this reason, I have consecrated 
to thee my soul, deeply imbned with love and with fear ; for I ain- 
oerdy love thy name, I voieraie thy poww, which ihou hait re- 
vealed to me by to many prooft, and by wMch thou hast con- 
firmed my faith."* And in a letter to the Usliop EaseUus of 

* L. 0. c. iii. Ndli«TaraeriaiiiuttioiulnuinipIie*nd»MuitTsiindUhiiinanuq(uraila 
oarporibiu &Dt in agrettihiii Iocib ds matnrii Tindemiii melaereDtur imbrei (nt nienti* 
(nndinit Upidttione qntiUraitar inDocenter adhibita saffngit, qnlbot oon oujasqae 
nlof ant azutinutio laderetiir ; led quornm pro6oereDt ictiu, oe diviiu mnnen et Ubo- 
na hominnm steruerantnr. So that what the dsTotedl; Pagan, and on this point ex- 
tremely pr^udiced hiitarian, ZoaimoB, aajs of ConatanCinB (ii. 29),— l^^nn " '« 

fuiurn, it iXiili itfiiirti' Iw) «n riTi iiMrm(lifilfn ■'^, — iDa7 be tnie M iar as 
this, uamalj, Oat at a lime whan CanMantiiw would no longer be comeioiulr a Pagan, 
he *ai Mill ioToIiuilanly gOTinied b; Pagan snpentition. 

■ T>l> «■> rf^BrilB (the tjmhol of the ctom) mnnxm wtttmt,>.ifiHH. 

■ T«r» mirtTt rit rm iI(it!( IrS/urrt rrwti/tmrir, liri nil rtXf/ilnii ■■fiii/u. 

* En»eb. de t. C. ii. 55. 
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Cssarea, he says : " Freedom being once more restored, and by the 
proTidence of the great God and my ovn ministry, that dragon 
driTen firom the administration of the state, I trust that the divine 
power has become manifeet eren to all ; and that they who through 
fear or unbelief have f^en into many crimes, will come to the 
knowlet^e of the true God,> and to tite true and right ordering of 
Uicdr lives." What Constantine expresses in this written decla- 
ration, be represented visibly under an emblem which he caused to 
be publicly exhibited before the palace in bis new residence at Con- 
stantinople, consistiDg of a group of wax-figures, in which the 
anpetoT vm seen with the sign of the cross over his bead, treading 
under foot a dragon transfixed by an arrow.* 

It would bo a very unjust thing, to suppose that all these public 
declarations and exhibitions amounted to nothing but mere Chris- 
tian cant, or deliberate and intentional hypocrisy. Constantine's 
language and conduct admit of a far more natural explanation, 
when we consider tliem as in part the expression of his real con- 
victions. We have already remarked, that he was not lacking in 
Muceptibiiity to certun religious impressions ; he acknowledged 
the peculiar providence of God in Uie manner in which he had been 
ddirered fl-om dangers, made victorious over all his pagan adver- 
saries, and finally rendered master of the Koman world. It flat- 
tered his vanity to be conmdered the favourite of God, and his des- 
tined instrument to destroy the empire of the eril spirits (the hea- 
then deities). The Christians belonging to his court were certainly 
not wanting on their part to confirm turn in this persuasion, having 
maoy of them come to the same conclusion themselves, dazzled by 
the outward splendour vbioh surrounded die empertn-, and which 
pasaed over firom him to the visible church, and by looking at what 

> Tj iirmt Ir, kfter the Platonio fono of expreuioii. Tbe Ungtuga of the imperial 
eoort inclined nnnetinm ID tha doctrinal ud tublical ityle of tbs dmrch, at olhsn to 
that of tbe Greek philosophy. 

■ Eneeb. de *. C. iii. S. Qaite like the coin* irbiilh Eokhel reprennis, I. c. p. B8 : a 
(BcpHit lyiiiK banuth the lAhanim — above it, tha mouognm of OiriM — iTmbol of the 
^m pdbliou Although manj coiu of Coiulaatiiie are not to be fosud, which alloda 
to the nctoryb^meanior thacroea, jet Ihia cannot be ooniiderad u any proof, that the 
abova legaod hit no true fbnnditioD. Elae we might also irgne trmn the general (act 
ef (O law eoiu of Cbnitantina being foaud with Chriatian ermbola, againat the nndeni' 
^B pobHemeaiaTei adopted by thtf emperor in &iroar of tbe ChriMiaiiCliiinli. Itmtj 
be qnectioued also, whether there are anyaolEdent ground* tor prononndng tha coins 
lo ba not gnnnioa, which in Eckhel (1. c 84, ooL ii.) prsMnt an eihilntian of tha whole 
■rant, ai Conttndiiw rektad it to Ena^na. 
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the imperial power, which nothing any longer withstood, conM se- 
cure for the outward interests of the chnrch. 

Constantine mast indeed have been conscioua that he was strir- 
ing, not BO much for the cause of 6od, as for the gratificatioB of 
hie own ambition and love of power ; and that sach acts of perfidy, 
mean revenge, or despotic jealousy, as occurred in his political 
course, did not well befit an instrument and servant of Ood, such 
as he claimed to be considered ; but there was here the same la- 
mentable self-deception, the same imposition upon one's own con- 
science, which is so often to be seen in the mighty of the earth, 
who wear religion as thmr motto, and which, in their case, so easily 
insinuates itan\(, and gains the mastery, because it is so difScult 
for truth to find its way through the tr^pings of pomp which 
surround them ; because diey are approached by so many who, 
blinded themselrea, dazzled by this splendour, blind them still 
more in return, and because no one has ever got access to them, 
who had the impartiality or the courage to discover to them the 
cheat, and teach them how to distinguish between outward show 
and truth. Thus was it with Constantine. And what wonder 
that he should proceed under such a delusion, when even Eusebius, 
one of the best among the bishops at his court, is so dazzled by 
what the emperor had achieved for the outward extension and 
splendour of the church, as to be capable of tracing to the purest 
motives of a servant of Qod, all the acts which a love of power that 
would not brook a rival, had, at the expense of truth and huma- 
nity, put into the heart of the emperor in the war agfunst Licinius ; 
and of even going ao far as to represent him giving out the orders 
of battle by a special divine inspiration, bestowed in answer to his 
prayers, in a war tliat beyond alt question had been undertaken on 
no other grounds than those of a selfish policy ; although we must 
allow, that, waged as it was against a persecutor of the Christians, 
it would naturally be regarded by Eusebius as a contest in behalf 
of the canse of God.* Bishops in immediate attendance on the 
emperor so far forgot indeed to what master they belonged, that 
at the celebration of the third decennium of his reign (the tricen- 
nalia), one of them congratulated him as constituted by God the 
ruler over all, in the present world, and destined to reign with the 
Son of God in the world to come. The feelings of Constantine 

' De y. C. ii. 12. BufinUf iriyx"", Smriff unhit l/irwtini. 
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hims^f were shocked at Buch a parallel. He admonished the 
bishop that he should not venture to nse such language as that, 
bot should rather pray for him, that he might be deemed vorthy 
to be a serrant of God both in this vorld and in the nezt.^ 

It was now the wish of Constantino that all hie subjects might be 
nniied in the worship of the same God. This wish be expressed 
pablicly, and gladly employed every means in his power to bring 
it abont ; but he was determined not to resort to any forcible mea- 
sures. He still continued to express publicly the principles of 
toleration luid of aniTersal freedom of conscience, and distinctly 
contradicted the report, which had arisen from very natural causes, 
that be intended to suppress Paganism by force. Thus be declare 
in the proclamation, already cited, to the people of the East : — 
" Let the followers of error enjoy tlic liberty of sharing in the same 
peace and tranqoillity with the faitiiful : tliis very restoration of 
common intercourse among men* may lead these people to Uie way 
of truth. Let no one molest his naghboor, but let each act accord- 
ing to the inclination of his own soul. The well-disposed must be 
connnced, that they alone will live in holiness and purity, whom 
Thou thyself dost call to find rest in thy holy laws. But let those 
vbo remain strangers to them retain, since they wish it, the tem- 
ples of falsehood : we hare the resplendent bouse of thy truth, 
which thou hast given us in answer to the cravings of our nature. 
We conld wish that they too might share with us the joy of a com- 
mon harmony. Tet let no one trouble his nei^bour by that 
which is his own conviction. With the knowledge which he has 
gained, let him, if possible, profit his ndghbour. If it is not pos- 
sible, he should allow his ndghbour to go on in hiS' own way ; for 
it is one thing to enter voluntarily into the contest for eternal life, 
and another to force one to it against his will. I have entered 
more fully into the exposition of these matters, hecanse I was un- 
willing to keep concealed my dwn belief in the tmtb ; and espe- 
cially because, aa I hear, certain persons affirm* that the temple- 

■ Goaeb. t. a L St. o. 48. 

* Afn y^ 4 n, mmmimi Irrtiftmra (perliafs ipn hno oomroerdi rMtitntio.) The 
tDdafhuta wonk auj alio mcui, " lbs impTOTuig iDflaoooe of inUnmoiM." The con- 
■wtion, however, Enoun the fint inteipretatioD. 

' TheM " eerluu penona" Ini; have been feufiil Pigani, or Qirutieni triumphing 
in * blie ual — foate natnnllj the Utter, eapaoiillj u the emperor nu^ nte of eiprM- 
sioni whkh on]]' • ChriMitn oonld emploj. At all erenla, it ia clear how iaporttnt 
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vorslup and the power of darkness are abolished. I would arow 
iia& as myconnsel to all men, if the mighty dominioa of error were 
not too firmly rooted in the souls of some to permit the restorm* 
lion of ibo common happiness." * 

In the particnlar instances in which Constantino first caused 
temples to be destroyed, and ancient forms of worship to be sup- 
pressed by force, tlie criminal excesses sanctioned under the name 
of religion, or the frandalent tricks resorted to fbr the miuntenanco 
of heathen superstition among tbe credulous multitude, gave him 
special and just occasion for these proceedings ; as, for example, 
when he caused to be demolished the temple and sacred grove of 
Venus at Apbaca in Phcenicia,* where from the remotest times tlie 
most abominable licentionsness was practised onder the name of 
religion ; and when he suppressed the like abominable rites at He- 
liopolis in Phoenicia. At the same time he sent to the inhabitants of 
this ancient heathen city a letter, in which he represented to them 
thehatefnlness of these rites, and exhorted them to embrace Chris- 
tianity. He founded here a church, with a complete body of clergy- 
men and a bishop; — somewhat too early, indeed, since there were as 
yot no Christians in Uie place. He bestowed on this church large 
mimt for the support of the poor ; so that the conversion of the 
heathen might be promoted by doing good to th^r bodies — a mea- 
sure, doubtless, which was calculated rather to mislead these people 
into hypocrisy than to conduct them to the faith.* Again there was 
at ^g» in Cilicia, a temple of.^)ecnlapiuB of ancient fame, where the 
priests aTfuled themselTes of their knowledge of certain powers of na- 
ture, perhaps of magnetism (the incubationee), for the healing of dis- 
eases ; and these cures were ascribed to the power of the god who 
appeared there, and employed as a means to promote tlie declining 
Paganism. The temple was filled with the consecrated gifts and 

it wu oonndersd b7 Coiutuitine, to represa the uni of the ChrialUas, which might 
tuUj leid to riolent proo«eding«, >nd to iospire MnGdencs in the aniiaD* Piguu. 

' Eiueb. de. ▼. C. ii. 53 and 60. 

' EuMb. de r. C. iii. 55. 

* Eiuebiiu (L iii. c 68) wji tliat the Tievi of ConMintine on thii nutter were pre- 
ciiely like thaw of the Apoille Ptkol, Fhilippiim i. 18, " Notwithstaading, vrtrj my, 
whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached." This, howsver, ia nuuifeetlj ■ 
wrong apfdicition of that euMge, which hu been of^ enou^ repeated. Paul i» 
■peaking of a preaching of UK go^el (taaa mottTce not altogether fiare, and not of a 
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the itucriptioiis of those vho supposed themBelves indebted to it 
for their recorerj. Far-famed in particular were the remedies 
vbich, as it was pretended, the god himself prescribed in dreams 
to the sick who slept in the temple. Not only the populace, but 
many even of the better class, men of learning, and self-styled philo- 
sophers, lauded these wonderfiil cures. With a Tiew to put an end 
to the knavery at a single blow, Constantine ordered tlie temple 
to be destroyed.' How important a prop of heathenism, which 
needed such means for its support, was taken away by the destruc- 
tion of this temple, appears from the complaints which a man like 
LibaniuB utters ov^ this impiety and its attendant consequences : 
" The sick now," he says, " in vain make their pilgrimages to 
(Alicia." * Ej dismantling and publicly exhibiting those images 
of the gods to which miraculous powers had been ascribed, many 
a trick of the priests was exposed, and what bad been venerated 
by the deluded populace, became the objects of their sport. Mag- 
nificent temples and statues of the gods were despoiled of their 
treasures, and stripped of ail their costly materials, and then 
were cither turned to the public use, or bestowed as presents on 
private individuals. Many objects of art taken from the temples 
were used for the decoration of the imperial residence.* 

For the rest, this method of proceeding against Uie heathen cul- 
tns did not everywhere produce npon the heathen themselves the 
same effect ; owing to the differences of character. The fanatical 
heathen, especially the educated who had constructed for them- 
sdvea a mysUcal heathenism spiritualiied by Platonic ideas, and 
reasoned themselves into an artificial system composed of hetero- 
geneous dements, could not be disturbed by any exposure of facts, 
and only felt exasperated by that desecration of their venerated 
sanctuaries, which they were obliged patiently to endure. There 
were others who were under the dominion of no such fanaticism. 



■ EoMb. de T. C iii. 66. 

' Libao. de Umptia, vol. ii. 187. Kaj >S> tti iyu fiit n't Kiiunimt ifri/um, rit ttS 
'AnXjtVHV xtrK""' X''t''' *' " "'0 "' ""' i^C'l irfinTHif iwiriftwmri. And 
fDotiDg (ma the tnlog; of & pagin rhetoriciui, in tha dme of ths amperor Julian, 
prafaatdy io raferanM to tha doHractioD of thU temple : Hf > ^l> rir rw Sim iirMfui 

tp-etn. 

* De T. C. iiu M, tibv- «d. Reiike, iii. 436. rimcernii'tr CnnsOTilina : 'Eyi/i,ttri rtS 
w*.iit^ t,n Siin. He calla him plaini; the nrt'iii^i. Tto reDiplii, vol. ii. p. 168. 
VOL. 111. C 
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and whose anperstitJon therefore, when it was stripped of its 
pompous array, mi^rht be more easily exposed iu its emptiness. 
These might, by such sudden impressions, be brought to a sense 
of their error, and by degrees made capable of receiving a know- 
ledge of the Gospel. Others made sport of that which they had 
formerly believed, without receiving the true faith in place of thwr 
superstition. They fell into total scepticism, or contented tbem- 
selvea with a general system of Deism.' It is a fact worthy of re* 
mark, and a proof of tbe already diminished power of heaUtenisin 
over the popular mind, that officers, commissioned with full powers 
by the emperor, could venture, without any protection of an armed 
force, to pass through immeDse crowds of people, and plunder 
famous temples, bearing off* their venerated treasures.' What 
fierce commotions, on the other band, were excited at a later 
period by the seizure of the Chrietian ima^ in the Byzantine 
empire I 

Again, Constantino endeavoiircd to place Christians in the high- 
est offices of state, and to appoint them governors in the pro- 
vinces. Since, however, it was difficult at tiiat time to carry this 
plan into execution, and wholly exclude the Pagans from the pub- 
lie service of the state ; and since, moreover, he was unwilling to 
paas any law of this kind, he contented himself with forbidding 
the holders of office to sacrifice ; — a practice which the previous 
importance of Paganism, as the religion of the state, had made a 
duty incumbent upon them in the execution of many kinds of pub- 
lic business. At length the erection of idolatrous images, and the 
performance of religious sacrifices, were universally forbidden. 
But aa many Pagans still occupied important civil stations, aqd 
as Constantine, moreover, was not inclined to resort in this case to 
arbitrary force, it naturally followed that these laws were bat 
little observed. Hence the sncceeding emperor, Constantius, was 
under the necessity of re-enforcing this ordinance.* 

' EtiMb. de T. C. iil 67, ■ Emab. ilL 64. ' 

' Ttiit pTOhihition of the emperor, Ensebitis citea in his nork, de t. C. ii. 44, 46; 
IT. S3 ; And SaianieD, i. 8, oho uems, howerer, here merely to cop7 from Eusebitu, 
and that not accnralelr. The Barest proof that Conttantine did actually enact such ft 
Uv, licB in the lact, thai CoaslBnliaB, by reoeiring the prohihitioQ in the ;ear 341, 
preanppoaed thii law as alresdj existing. 1( Libsniua, on the contrary, in hix dis- 
coarsB defending the temple (rol. ii. 162), aaya of ConataatiDe : TSi ibts rifunf 
3i(iutuwi Ijn'mii'ci tHi h, and 1S3, ^ tin iiri raf Svri'af wftiJiJi, we remember not 
only that Libanini was intereited here to represent what bad Eeen done by the first 
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It was a religious interest viacb actuated Constantine in his 
attempts to introduce the Giristian form of worship; but he 
nerer employed forcible nteaaureB for its cxtenBioti : he never 
compelled any person whaterer to act in matters of reli^on 
■gainat the dictates of his own conscience. To tbose of his sol- 
dicTB irho were Christiaus, he gave full liberty to attend church 
on Sunday. Upon tliose of them who were not Christians, he did 
not enforce a Christian form of prayer : nor did be compel them 
to unite in any of the Christian fcwrms, as the Pagan emperors 
had endeavoured to force Christians to join in the Pagan ceremo- 
nies. He simply required the Pagans among his soldiers to as- 
semble before the city, in the open fields, and here, at a given 
aigaal, to repeat, in the Latin language, the following form of 
^syer : " Thee alone we acknowledge as the true God; thee we 
acknowledge aa ruler ; thee we invoke for help ; from thee have 
ve received the victory ; through thee have we conqnered our ene- 
mies ; to tbee are we indebted for our present blessings ; from 
thee also we hope for future favours ; to thee we all direct our 
prayer. We beseech thee that thou wouldst preserve our Em- 
peror Constantine, and his picas sons, in health and prosperity, 
through the longest life." ' The same thing indeed becomes clearly 
iq>parent here, which we have observed on various other occasions, 
that the emperor hod no just conception of the true nature of 
divine worship and of prayer, and that he laid an undue stress on 
ontward religious forms ; for it was hardly possible surely, that, 
in repeating, at the word of command, a prayer committed to 
memory, and that in a language which to a part of the soldiers 
was not tbeir own, there could be any of that devotion which 
nlone gives to prayer its significance ; but yet it la worthy of 
remark, how the emperor respected the religions convictions of 
his soldiers. He avoided in this prayer everything peculiar to 
Christianity, and nothing in it but the Monotheism would be in- 
compatible with the Pagan religion. As it respects this, Constan- 
tine perhaps regarded the belief in one God, as that which the 
contemplation of the universe would teach every man, and the ne- 

ChriMlM euipvor tow tha ■apprevioD o[ Figaaiim, u of the Uut posdble accoant ; 
b«t «ko tlut be ooDfoDDd«d wh«t wu done U diSereot limei, ud that ho «u looking 
•t tbe tKtett of IboM Uwi wfaieh it mnit be tUowed were iiuigiiifiGUiL 
> eaMb.i)eT.C. IT. IS, 19. 
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cessEiTy acknowledgment of vhich might be presupposed in every 
nisn : ' beEidee the heathen soldiere, who were not &o acrupulous 
in regard to erery word, might easily interpret the whole as «i 
address to their own Jupiter. 

Bnt, if Constantine was unwilling to employ any forcible mcft- 
BureB for the extension of Christianity, it by no means follows that 
he rejected all outward means for this end, and that he bad come 
to nnderstand how Christianity, disdaining all outward means of 
persuasion and outward supports, would make its own way, simply 
by the power with vhich it operates upon the inner couTictions and 
in the life of men. We have from himself a remarkable declaration, 
concerning the means which he supposed necessary to promote the 
spread of Christianity. At the council of Nice he exhorted the 
bishops not to be envioiiB of each other, on account of the applause 
bratowed on their discourses and the reputation of oratorical gifts ; 
not to lay the foundations of schisms by their mutual jealousies, 
lest they should give occasion to the Heathen of blaspheming tho 
Christian religion. The Heathen, he said, would be most easily 
led to salvation, if the condition of the Christians were made to ap- 
pear to them in all reipects enviable. They should consider, that 
tA« advantage to be derived from preaching could not belong to 
all. Some, he said, might be drawn to the faith by being season- 
ably supplied with the means of aubstslence ; others were acais- 
tomed to repair to thai quarter where they found protection and 
intercession (allnding to the intercessions of the bishops, see be- 
low) ; others would be won by an affable reception ; others by 
being honoured with presents. There were but few who honestly 
loved the exhibitions of religiotis doctrine ; but few who were the 
friends of truth, (therefore, few sincere conversions.') For this 
reason, they shonld accommodate themselves to the characters of 
all, and, like skiintl physicians, give to each man that which might 

' Bm his declirttion in Eiueb. iL 68. 

* Ensel}. iii, 21. I plies the pHnge here, vbich, u it leemi to me, hu bfen coi~ 
rvpted by > transpogition of the words, in the way in which I snppoae it ought to he 
carrvcted, by reatoring the wards to their proper order: *ll> /idxim «K>ni 3ii,a^i>vT, 
<; >-i>Ti> f< juf i/tSi »in!i CkAv*^ f ainott, fi }<» i/ifiyiHTi, i, li ti7< nro li l> 

wftrrtrimi (j»Ti wfrn'Sit or Til) itfrftxuy iU/*r„. 'AXk- wi. >i{i^.in (<)i.. 
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contribnte to bis cure, bo that in ever; iray the Baving doctrine 
night be glorified in all. A conrse of proceeding npon such prin- 
dpies must naturally bare thrown open a wide door for all mana^ 
of hypocrisy. Even Eusebins, the panegyrist of Constantino, 
blinded as be was by the splendour which the latter had cast otgt 
tbe outward church, although he would gladly say nothing but 
good of his hero ; yet eren he is obliged to reckon among the 
grierons evils of this period, of which be was an eye-witness, the 
mck§cribable A^jjocmi/ofthose who gave themacWcs out as Chris- 
tians merely for temporal advantage, and who, by their outward 
show of zeal for the faitb, contrived to win the confidence of the 
ODperor, which he suff^^ them to abuse.' 

It mast appear surpriijiDS that Constantine, although be ex- 
hibited so much zeal for all the concerns of the church, although 
he took part in the tranBactions of a counsel assembled to discuss 
matters of controversy, had never as yet received baptism ; that he 
eontinned to remain without the pale of the community of believers ; 
that he could still assist at no complete form of worship, no com- 
pleto celebration of a festival. He continued to remain in the first 
class of catecbnmeus (not catechumens in the stricter sense of the 
word, see below), though already sixty-four years of age. Thus 
far he had enjoyed sound and uninterrupted health. He now, 
for the first time, bc^an to feel the infirmities of age ; and ill- 
ness induced him to leave Constantinople, and rcpur to the neigh- 
bouring city of Helenopolis in Bitliynia, Asia Minor, recently 
founded by his mother, in order to enjoy the benefit of the warm 
springs in that place. When his malady grew worse, and he felt 
a presentiment of the approach of death, he repaired, for the pur- 
pose of prayer, to the chnrch consecrated to the memory of (bo 
martyr Lncian. Here first he made the confeasioD which was cus- 
tomary before entering into the class of the catechumens, so called 
in the stricter sense ; and the bishops gave him the blessing * He 
next repaired to a castle, near the city of Xioomedia, where be called 
together an assembly of the bishops, and surrounded by them, re- 
cdred baptism from Ensebins, bishop of Nicomedia. This look 

> Sn C. iv. 64. E;(a,ii'» dX»n, r» ■riit Ixm^fr'-mt H-dcviwi >■! r) xt'"'"'" 
Inwimrrmi rxn/ttiriZif'i'tn Stt/iM, .,.«( i««-J. »iirwim»« *■;»;"''■ '•"■■^ '""'/^ 

' He rMnT«d for tba Snt timB tha x"V*"''*' ""^ "■* """ '"''^" «inoog tli» 
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place shortly before his death, in the year 337. Now, for the first 
time, he could profess it to he his purpose, that, if God spared his 
life, he ironld join in the assembly of Ood's people, and join with 
all the faithful in all the prayers of the church.' 

Doubtless we should consider here, that it was not the cnstom id 
this period for all to recare baptism immediately after embracing 
the faith ; but many, especially in the East, defi^red it until some 
special occasion, inwtyrd or outward, brou^t about in them a new 
erisiB of Jife.* But still it mnst cTer seem strange, that an em- 
peror who took SQch interest in the concerns of the Christian 
chnrch, shonld remain withont baptJsm till his sixty-fourth year. 
We may indeed g^ve credit to what he says, and suppose — what 
was quite in character with his religious notjons — that he enter- 
tained the design to receive baptism in the Jordan, wboae water 
Christ had first consecrated by bis own baptism.* This does not 
suffice, however, to explain his long delay. It is most probable 
that, carrying bis heathen superstition into Christianity, he looked 
upon baptism as a sort of rite for the magical removal of sin, and 
so delayed it, in the confidence that, although he had not lived an 
exemplary life, he might yet in the end be enabled to enter into 
bliss, purified from all bis sins. He was doubtless sincere, there- 
fore, when, on receiving baptism, he said, as Eusebius reports, that 
from thenceforth, if God spared him his life, he would devote him- 
self to God's worthy laws of life.' This remark leads as to notice 
a report, which circulated among the Heathen of this period, re^ 
specting the cause of Constantino's conversion ; for the mode of 
thinking which betrays itself in his notion of baptisin, furnishes os 
also with a key to the right interpretation of this story. 

Constantine, instigated by the calumnious representations of his 
second wife Fansta, had, in a paroxysm of anger, caused his son, 
the Casar Crispus, step-son of Fansta, to be put to death. B«- 
proaclied for this act by his mother Helena, and convinced after- 
wards himself that he had been falsely informed, he had added 
another crime to this by a cruel revenge on Fansta, whom he caused 
to be thrown into the glowing furnace of a bath. Suspicious jeal- 

< Eiueb. iT. 63. OSn, Ifil rifmyiymtuU, X.H-n r£ nr Sin ).mf »i <■»( uxM 

' 6eB below, UDder the hiilorr of worship, 
' EoMb. T. C. IT. 63. 

* eir/.*lif ai fiin Sif rtirttrm, \iiMaTi }««Ti{i/t.i. 
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ovsy had misled him to order the execution of his nephew, a hope- 
M prince, the bod of the nnfortnnate LiciniuB ; and several others, 
OMisected with the court, are said to have fallen victims to his an- 
ger or bis suspicion. When at length he began to feel the reproaches 
of conscience, ho inquired of the Platonic philosopher Sopatros, or, 
according to others, of heathen priests, what he could do to atone 
for these crimes. It was replied to him, that there woe no lustra- 
tion for such atrocious conduct. At that time an Egyptian 
bishop from Spain (probably Hosins of Cordova is meant) became 
known at the palace, through the ladies of the conrt. He said to the 
emperor, that in the Christian faiUi be could find a remedy for every 
nn; and this promise, which soothed the conscience of Constantine, 
first led him to declare decidedly in favour of Christianity.' Cer- 
tain it is, that any true herald of the Gospel, if he found the emperor 
Bnffcring onder these misgivings of conscience, would not have be- 
gan with calming his Fears ; but he would have endeavoured first 
of all to bring him to the fiill conviction of the corruption within, 
of which these gross and striking outbreaks of sin were but indivi- 
dual manifestations ; he wonld also have discovered to bim the 
Tanity of those seeming virtncs by which he had often sought to 
gloss over this inward corruption ; be would have shewn him, 
that in general no opus operatwn by outward lustrations could 
have any efiect to cleanse the inner man from sin : — and then, 
after having cleared the wounded conscience of all those deceitful 
and sootliing hopes which serve only aa a prop for sin, and shewn 
him what true repentance is, he would have presented before him 
Christ, as the Redeems of the truly penitent and believing sinner ; 
constantly warning him against the seeming faith which leads men 
to seek in Christ only a deliverer fVom that outward sufiering 
which a violated conscience holds up to their fears, and a stay for 
the sinfulness of their nature. But we may well suppose that, 
among the bishops of the court, there was none who would have 
spoken to the emperor in this manner. As it would be quite in 
character for Constantine, when sufiering under the reproaches of 
conscience, to sook after some magical expiation, so we may easily 
suppose Uiat a bishop who possessed little of the simple temper of 
the Gospel and of pure Christian knowledge, and who was more- 
over blinded by the splendour of the court, might point the em- 
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peror to such a tneaDS of expiation ia the rite of baptism, or in an 
empty profession of futb, and thus poison for him the very foun- 
tain of salration. But the testimony of Fa^ns, inimical to Cbris- 
tia&ity and the emperor, famishes no snfficient evidence /i>r the 
truth of a Btory which they coold have so easily invented ; while, 
on the other hand, the silence of Christian historians, whose pre- 
judices were all on one side, famishes do evidence against its truth. 
That this account cannot, however, bo literally true, appears, as 
Sozomenus has justly remarked, from the gross anachronism which 
it contains ; for, long before Constantine had committed these 
crimes,' he had taken his decided stand in favour of Chrtstianity. 
The whole story, therefore, may have no other foundation than 
the fact, that Constantino strove to quiet his sins by relying on 
the opug operation of outward moans of justification, especially 
upon the justifying power of outward baptism, which he reserved 
against the time of his death, and upon the merit of what he had 
done to promote the outward splendour of the chnrcb ; and it may 
be that the bishops of the court, instead of teaching him better, 
confirmed him in this destructive error.' This doabtless would be 
observed by the Pagans, who would not be slow in taking advan- 
tage of it to misrepresent Christianity.' 

> The aiecution of Criipni took place at the mme time with Ihs vicgnuli* of Con- 
itantine, or the celebratioa of the tweotietb aDniTemr; of hi* luamiDg the dignity of 
Augnatai, that ia, in 3S6 ; and it wai in tlie preceding year that Conilantine diaplajed, 
at the conncil of Niee, ao decided a teal in bTOor of the Chrietian Cuth, 

* Enaebinaof QBiaraa wwa man oonTorMnl with itill higher thing* than in«« 
worldly intereata, and cannot be reckoned among the nnmber of the ordinary conrt biahops 
of this period ; yet mark how he describe* a lunquet which the emperor gave to the 
biahnpe at the breaking op of the Nicene coDncil, in celebration of the vitumalia of bia en- 
trance npon (lie dignity of Cuar ; " When the emperor held a banqoet with the hithopa, 
among whom he had eeCabliabed peace, he presented it, throogh them,uitweTeano8el- 
ing worthy of Qod. No one of the biahops waa excluded from the imperial table. The 
proceeding! on thia occaainn were sublime beyond deacription. The soldiers of the em- 
peror's body guard were drawn up before the door of the palace with their bare aworda. 
The men of God (the biabopa) paaaad along undaunted between their Glea into the inW- 
rior of the palace. Some aat at the aama table with the emperor himself i theolheraat 
side-tablea. One might eiaily imagine that one beheld the type of Christ'a kingdom.' 
Eoieh. vie. Cotistant. L iii. e. 15. Making duo allowanoe for the caimpt rhetorical 
taste of those timea, in paaung our judgment on theea expreaaioni. still we mnet feel 
certain, that a man who waa capable of naing anch language was in no condition to 
apeak to the emperor in the spirit of the gospel, as one charged with the care of aoals. 
' Thns Julian, in his satirical perfiirmance entitled "the Cttsars," makes Constantine 
in the lower world proclaim lo all : " Whoever ts a valnptnarj, a murderer, whoever ia a 
vicloua man. a profligate, let him boldly com* hither. Having waabad him with thia 
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If the reign of Conetantine hears viiinesa that the elate which 
»eekt to advance ChritlianiUf by the worldly meant at its com- 
mand, may be the occasion of more injury to thie holy cavee 
than the earthly power which opposes it with whatever viruUnce, 
thin truth is still more clearly demonstrated by the reign of his 
meceasor Constantias. 

Constandm, in the oatset, shared the goTcmment vith bis tvo 
brothers, CoDBtantine the younger and ConstsnB, to whose portion 
fell the dominion of the West. The younger ConBtantiDe baring, 
in the var against bis brother Constans, lost his life, Conatana 
made himself master of the vhole Western, a& Constantius was 
already of the whole EaBtcm empire ; and when ConstanB perished, 
in the year 350, in the revolt of Magnentius, Conatantius was left 
sole master of the entire Roman empire. Now, although the mea- 
sures adopted for the suppression of Paganism proceeded directly 
from Constantius, although they were executed in his empire with 
the greatest seyerity and rigoor — despotism in the East being, as 
a genera] thing, the most oppressiTo ; yet, on tbe whole, the princi- 
ples upon which he proceeded, were those which prevailed throngh- 
ont the entire empire. Gonstanttns, in re-enacting, in the year 34 L , 
the lav of the previoas reign against sacrifices, gave the following 
per^nptory command : *' Let saperatition cease ; let the folly of 
sacrifices be abolished.' Whoever, after the publication of this law, 
continues to sacrifice, shall be punished according to his deserts;" 
yet the nature of the punishment ia not clearly defined. 

Altbongh this law might properly refer only to the Eastern 
Mcpire, yet in a law of the year 346, enacted in common by the em- 
peror Constantius and Constans, and therefore valid for the whole 
Wflstem and Eastern empire, it is preaapposed that the extirpation 
of the entire p^an superstition had already been commanded ;* 

mur, I w!D inMuitlr nuka him para. And should he fall intoihe wms crimes agun, 
lat him only beat on his breut and on hit head, and I will beatow on him power la 
beeome pme." 'Omt f^nfi^t, Jrrn ^uufwi J»"( iMyif "mJ 0iiX.iifii hm Buffii- 
InfMW yif "mt T*np(.) rf lUri Xnirat, mirlxm Mmtrnfin, ■«! «-a>j> Irtx" •"•" ■••■•« 
ytrariu, l^r- ri rri/f ■'Xiifnifi ■<!> rilt jHfaXfll •"■rijawi, luJmfi ynitiu. And 

libanina aaea in tbe cradtj of Constantino towards his own {amilf , a pnnishcneDt 
inffiotad on him for hia ploDdering of the temples : Tii tZm iitfikw rit «fl ni hfk 
X(ifiMTM%tiKMt iiiuntk f^t mtrli mirn futiir; Pro templw, p. 184, vol ii. 

■ 0>d.Tbeikki«.l. sri. Tit. 10, e. 2. Ceaset anpetttilia, aacriSdonun abaleatnTiouiiia. 

' OnuM anparatitio penitu* eraeoda. 
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and in the same year the two emperors again conjointly directed, 
that the temples should everyvhere be closed, that access to th^n 
should be forbidden to all, and thus liberty for crime taken away 
from abandoned men.' Sacrifices were forbidden on pain of death 
and the confiscation of goods. When at a still later period, nnder 
the usurper Magnenttas, who himself professed to be a Christian, 
the pagan callus in the West had recovered a certain degree of free- 
dom — whetiier it was that the usurper, from political reasons or 
want of interest in rdigious matters, made show of greater tolera- 
tion; or whctlier it was that, without any interference of his own, 
the laws which had been passed against the pagan worship had, in 
the turmoils of this revolution, lost their power — yet for this cause 
Constantins thought it necessary, after be bad suppressed the in- 
surrection in the year 353, and became the sole ruler, to issue a 
new law against sacrifice by ni^t, which had been again intro- 
duced. Three years later, in 356, he passed a law, in the name 
also of the Cssar Julian, who was even then secretly inclined to 
Paganism, by which law he made it once more capital to sacrifice 
and worship the imf^es of the gods. The relation of things had 
become reversed. As in former times the obs^ance of the pagaa 
ceremonies, the religion of the state, had appeared in the light of a 
civil duty, and the profession of Christianity in that of a crime 
against the state ; so now it was the case, not indeed that the out- 
ward profession of Christianity was commanded as a univo^al civil 
duty, for against this the spirit of Christianity too earnestly remon- 
strated ; but that the exercise of the pagan religion was made poli- 
tically dangerous. There was an inclination to regard the Heathens 
as unsatisfied with the present order of things ; and the suspicious 
despot Constantins feared, whenever he beard about the celebration 
of pagan rites, especially about augurs, hamspicee, consultation of 
oracles and sacrifices, that conspiracies were brooding against bis 
government and his life. It was especially the notary Paulus, 
widely known under this well-deserved soubriquet, the Chain (ca- 
tena), who, in the Iatt«r times of this reign, working upon the 
suspicious temper of Constantius, and using him as the instrument 
of bis own designs, ravaged the land as a cruel persecutor. It thus 
happened that a heathen philosopher, Demetrius Cbytas of Alex- 

' Licentlim delinqaendi perditia mbnegari. 

' As the ensigns of the oroM on hi> coinii prove. Sec Eolihel, viii. 122. 
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andria, vas convicted of having repeatedly sacrificed. Not so 
much for religions as for political reasons, this transgression of 
tke lawB wan interpreted as a grieroiu crime ; his judges pretend- 
ing to look open it as a magict^ cer^nony, undertaken in a hostile 
spirit against the emperor.' No credit was given to his asBnrances, 
that frmn bis early yonth he bad been accnstomed to sacrifice, 
simply to propitiate the favour of the gods. But when he stead- 
fastly persisted in the same assertion under the rack, he was dis- 
missed to his home ; although, if the imperial law had been strictly 
carried into execution, he must have suffered the penalty of death, 
IS a Heathen who, by his own confession, had offered sacrifices. 
To wear heathen amulets for keeping off diseases, to consult an 
astroli^er on any private af^r whatevw, might easily involve one 
ia a crimen majettada, leading to tortures aud death.* 

To the great vexation of the Pagans, Constantius caused several 
celd»ated temples to be destroyed. Some he plundered, and 
presented osiers or their treasures to Christian churches, or to his 
favourites among tlie courtJers ; and sometimes, therefore, to the 
most unworthy of men. The prepoly of the temples, which might 
have been employed to a bett^ purpose in tbe cause of religion, 
often became a prey to cupidity and rapine ;' and when many, who 
bad become rich by the plundering of temples, abandoned them- 
advea to every lust, and finally brought ruin upon themselves by 
their own wickedness, the Pagans looked upon this as the punish- 
ment sent by their gods for robbing the temples ; and they pre- 
dicted that similar punishments would follow every instance in 
which the temples were desecrated, as appears from the assevera- 
tions of Libanius and Jalian. 

The emperor, however, thought it advisable to keep under some 
restraint the fury for destroying temples, in order to preserve cer- 
tain national antiquities which were dear to the people. By a law 
of the year 346, he ordained that alltcmplefl, existing without the 

' Bm AmmUii. Hai'eelliii. I. liz. c 12. 

* Aauniui. Mkreeilui. L e. Libui. pro Arutophuie, roL !. p. 430. Tba woidi of 
Anmunn* Mirodliniu wn pulioalu'lf worthj of notice : " PronM it> res (gelwtar, 
qMK CUrinm, DadoonM arbnw M effiita Delphonua, olim toUmtia in impentoris 
nitinni loUicitiTeriDt multt.* 

* Libu. de ucaulorib. iit. 436. EMtina-^i nii rmtit mu rdirm liftt IfaXiI^M 
•i/u^ nv(i. airtf (>*»«), 'J f Irfttt. Ulma. Epitaph. J dun. ii. 629: Tn »> 
<i^ rijirrt ii'i nil inXytrrirtn ft/Hprfutn. AmiHWn, Mucellin. ]. xxii. C 4. 
Puli qniduD temploniin iqioliii. 
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walls of the city Ebonld be preserved nniajured, aince with m&aj 
of tbem were connected national feGtivitiea, and certain of the 
public games and contests had derived their origin from them.' 
When ConstantioB, after his victory over Hagnentins, resided in 
Bome and there saw the heathen temples in th^ full splendour, 
he took no meaaures against them ; and heatheniam, as the old 
religion of the Roman state, Btill retained ao much consequence, 
that much that belonged to the heathen forma of worship was left 
unaltered in the Western empire. Thus it was with the privileges of 
the veatala and the priestly dignities, which were given to Romans 
belonging to the noblest heathen families,* although we must allow 
that these dignities had lost much of their ancient importance. 
Subsequently to the establishment of the law which made the offer- 
ing of aacrifice a capital crime, Tertullua, the prefect of the city, 
did not hesitate, when a storm at sea hindered the provision fleet 
from arriving at Itome and threatened a famine, to offer public 
sacrifices in the temple of Castor, near the mouth of the Tibo*, 
tbat the gods might calm the fury of the storm.* 

Whilst falsely flattering pagan rhetoricians, such as Libanius and 
Themistins, publicly apoke in praise of the emperor, whom at heart 
they detested as the enemy of the gods ; there were still among the 
teachers of the Christian church many bold and fearless voices, 
which plainly told him tbat he rather injured than aided Christi- 
anity, when he sought to advance its interests by outward power, — 
voices which now presented before a professedly Christian emperor, 
who confounded the Christian with the political standing^gronnd, 
the principles of liberty of conscience and belief brought to light 
by Christianity, jiut as they had been presented before the pagan 
emperors by its first defenders. Very pertinently says Hilary to 
tiie emperw Conatantius ; " With the gold of the state yon bnr> 
dened the sanctuary of God ; and what has been torn from the 
temples, or giuned by the confiscation of goods, or extorted by 
punialunentB, that you force upon God." * Concerning the reaort to 
violent measures for the advancement of religion, Athanasiua finely 

■ Cod. Tbeodoi. L xvi. Tit. x. c 3. Nun cnm ex nanaallU rel ludoram yd or- 
caonum vel agonum origo rneiit exorU, uod connnit ea conTelli, ex qnilnii papula 
BamiDO prsbentor priManuD wllannitu Toluplilnm. 

' Bee Sjinnuuih. leUt. >d VilentiaUn, L i. ^. 61. 

■ Am m uui . MaTMllin. I. xix. c. 10. 
* C. CaDttaot. impantor. lib. c. 10. 
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remarkB :' " It ia an evidence that they want confidence in their 
on faith, when they nse force, and constrain men against their 
wills. So Satan, hecause there is no trnth in him, wherever he 
gains admittance, pays away with hatchet and sword. But the 
Sftnonr is so gentle that he teaches it is trne : ' Will any one 
come after me, and who will be my disciple V while he forces none 
to whom h« comes, but only knocks at the door of the aoul, and 
says : * Open to me, my sister ;' and if the door is opened he goes 
in. But if any one is anwilling to open, he withdraws ; for the 
trnth ia not preached by sword and javelin, nor by armies, but by 
persoasion and admonition.* How can there be anything like 
pcrsaasioa where the fear of the emperor rules 1 How can there 
be anything tike admonition, where he who contradicts has to ex- 
pect Innishment and death 1" Says the same writer in another 
place :* " It is the character of true piety, not to force, but to 
convince ; since our Lord himself forced no man, but left free the 
dioica of each individual, saying to all : ' If any man unll, let him 
come afl«r me ;' bnt to hia disciples : * Will ye also go away V " 
The men who expressed such truths with Christian boldness, were 
thinking indeed, in this case, not so much of the conduct of the 
emperor towards the Pagans, as of his conduct towards the con- 
toiding parties of the Christian church ; their own interest (for 
they bdongcd to a party which lay under the constraint of outr 
ward power) coincided in this caae with what the spirit of Chris- 
tianity requires ; and hence they might the more readily perceive 
this, and be led to make it a prominent point in opposition to the 
I»«vai]ing sentiments of their time. It is plain that the same could 
have been said also concerning the emperor's conduct towards the 
Pagans ; bnt it may be justly questioned whether they would have 
been equally free to recognise and proclaim the same truths in 
thia wider application. It is certain, at least, that many of the 
fathers were actuated by another spirit than this Christian one : 
they were concerned only for the outward suppression of Paganism, 
without considering whether the means employed for this purpose 
agreed with the spirit of the Oospel, and were suited to destroy 

■ Hat. Ariu. S 33. 

* Oi yif {.'fir., i fiiXun Ml U rffr^TM i i\Mi- ^mrmryiKirM., AXXJ^'wUh 
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Faganism in the hearto of men. Julius Firmicas Maternus' thug 
addresses the emperoTB Constantius and ConataiiB : " Take ofi* 
without scruple the decorations of the temples ; use all their con- 
secrated gifl« for your own profit, and that of the Lord. After de- 
stroying the temples, ye are, by the power of Ood, exalted higher." 
He paid faoma^ to the error, so ruinous to the emperors, which 
led them to imagine that, by merely destroying the outward monu- 
ments of Faganism, they proved themselTea to be Christians, and 
secured the divine favour. He also describea the political snccess 
of the emperors in the usual stylo of exaggerated flattery, peculiar 
to the pan^jriste of Uie i^, and says nothing of their misfor- 
tunes. He next invites them to punish idolatry, and assures them 
that the divine law required them to suppress all Pi^nism by 
force.* Forgetting the spirit which it became Christians to cherish, 
and by what means the Christian church had overcome all earthly 
powers that had opposed her and finally rendered them subservient 
to her own intereste, he employs those passages of the Old Testa- 
ment which threatoned with the punishment of death those who 
became idolaters IVom among the people of Ood, to shew hovr 
Christian ffluperors should deal with tiie same class of men. 
Worldly-minded bishops, vho by their proceedings caused tho 
name of the Lord to be blasphemed among the Oentjles, such as 
Georgius of Alexandria, raged against Paganism, and stood ready 
to reward with everything which their powerfol influence at court 
enabled them to procure, with the favonr of the prince, and titles, 
and stations of honour, the hypocrisy of those who accounted 
earthly things 4>f more value than divine.* 

■ Concemiug whom we ihall speak fnrther in knolhei place, under the head of tbe 
ApoloKUts. 

* dp. 30. lit leverilM vutra idololatrua fieiniiB omnlririam peraeqoatar. 

* libanint doobtleH eiprcaKa what he had leiied from the life of the timM, when 
he ny>, epeafcing of a certain Ariatopbanea, who, even under the reign of Conatantiiu, 
had oontinaed eteadfaat in the profeaalan of heathenism : " What rtwarda might he not 
have ohtuued from Georgioi, if he had been willing to make in the church ■ poblio 
profsnlon of Chriitianilj, and to insult the gods 7 What prefectnie of Egypt, what 
power with the eunuchs of the court, and with the emperot himeelf, would not Georgioi 
baTO procured for him ? nwnr ■£■ Jit ■■{•i'riit ATyvmi am' rmmi rSi m/ifilMf -, 
wfi wirir tin ii luittj^Hf rJt Srt(ttrn iriffin W^t" I 9*rir' tt, it trli, xmi rSi Kxt- 
rrtiTr'itv aifaXu i( rir t«»T.I ii»fa).ii> »(« Vuifyirt i(uht." Pro Ariitophane, vol i. 
448. This agree* with the descriptioD which Atbauuiui gives of Ihoae who became 
ChiistianB for the sake of apirilual offices, to obtain exempdon from the bordena of the 
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If ■we cotmiet more closely the relation, as it now stood, of 
Christianity to FaganiBm in the Boman ranpire, we cannot fail to 
see that a reaction of the latter, to recover itself trom tt8 depres- 
JBOD, irag already prepared. As nothing can be more hurtful to 
the cause of truth than attoupting to support and further it by 
some other power than its own, thus converting truth itself into 
a falsdiood ; bo nothing, on the other hand, can contribute more 
to [Hwnote tjie cause of error than raising up martyrs for it, and 
thoB lending it the appearance of truth. It certainly had been 
poeaible for Fagaaism, under the existing circnmstancea, to gain 
Tastiy more if this religious system, which consisted of the old 
popular 8ap««tition, coming ont in a new dress from the school 
of pompons mystical sophiffts and conceited rhetoricians, had not 
been in itself so utterly unsubstantial and powerless ; an idle gew- 
gaw, hardly capable of imparting to any sonl enthusiasm enough 
to become a m^tyr. 

Many had hypocritically assumed the profession of Christianity, 
while at heart they were still inclined to Paganism, or were ready 
to adopt any religion which happened to be in favour at court ; 
others had framed a system for themselves, mixed up of Paganism 
and Christianity, in which often there was nothing more than 
merdy an exchange of Pagan for Christian names — in which only 
Qmstian forms and ceremonies were substituted in place of the 
Pagan, and from which, under a change of circumstances, it would 
not be difficult to retreat back to Paganism. The passions which 
in controversial disputes excited the Christians to rail at each 
other ; the impure motives which crept in on these occasions, espe- 
cially through tbe influenee of the court ; the zeal for a formal 
orthodoxy and church ceremonial among so many who in their 
lives manifested a spirit so different from that of the Gospel — all 
this must hare served to give support to the false accusations 
against Christianity current among the Pagans ; as in tbe earlier 
times the effects of tiie Gospel on the lives of its followers had 
toided to farther ita progess. Thus a heathen party had kept 
itsdf alive, which, in its fanaticism, rising under the pressure of 

Nate, and to ucnre poireWul connec^ons, — men who wera utUfied with an; creed, pro- 
lidad oaJj thej could be mleued from attte burdeni, and maintain their coanectiDiia 
ailh tboae in power i 'Eut /tim i.Vln aliiTiiIfTiTu ihI rcrrmfimt ittftrwinj Ix'"*'- 
Atkuna. hilt. ArUnor. ad moniclio*, S 78. 
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distress, aad takiag advantage of all that was bad in the Chris- 
tian church, flatUred itself with the hope of one daj seeing the 
worship of its gods victoriously restored. 

The spirit which for the most part animated this party was by 
no means a purely religious fanaticism. It was a blind love for the 
old antiquities of Greece and Home ; for Grecian art and science, 
which, to these Pagans, aeemod, not without reason, to be closely 
connected with the old religion. It was their enthusiastic attach- 
ment to every thing connected with the old Greek and Boman 
manners, which filled them with hatred to Christianity, — a religion 
which introduced a new, spiritual, and to them unintelligible ere* 
ation. Hence it was that Paganism found its moat sealous pro- 
moters among the rhetoricians, philosophers, and men of leaniing ; 
and that the attachment to it lingered especially in many of the 
ancient and noble families of Greece and Rome. Thu rhetoriciaiu 
who made an open profession of Paganism, or who, although they 
professed Christianity, were Pagans at heai-t, had opportunities 
enough, although they did not venture publicly to attack the latter 
in their lectures, yet, in expounding the ancient authors, to com- 
municate imperceptibly to Uie minds of the youth a direction hos- 
tile to Christianity. What we have already remarked wiUi refer- 
ence to the preceding period still continued to be true ; — that the 
religious symbolism, derived from the Neo-Flatonic philosophy, 
was the most important means resorted to for dressing out Pagan- 
ism as a rival of Christianity, and for imparting an artificial life 
to that which was already eSete. Speculative ideas and mystical 
intuitions were to infuse into the old insipid superstition a higher 
meaning. Theurgy, and the low trafSc in boastful mysteries, con- 
tributed greatly also to attract and enchain, by their deceptive arts, 
many minds, influenced more by a vain curiosity, which would 
penetrate into what lies beyond the province of the human mind, 
than by any true religious need. Yet in art and science there was 
nothing bruly creative, which could spring any longer out of the 
withered trunk of Paganism. All the creative power dwelt in 
Christianity. This alone could impart the spirit of a new life into 
the forms borrowed from the Grecian art and science. Those who, 
instead of yielding to the new creation by which everything was to 
be restored to the freshness of youth, mourned over the grave of 
the ancient world, which bad long since perished, could do nothing 
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aore UiAn fM^ an idle patch-work out of the old (VagmentB of 
rhetoric, j^osophf , and Uteratnre. 

From what has now been said, it is easy to see that, should a 
Pagan emperor once more aacend the throne, this paganism wonld 
make another attempt to giun the supremacy ; since for the mo- 
ment ererything in fact depended npon the will of the emperor, 
although indeed no human will had the power of actually calling 
back to life what was already dead. And to tiiis very end, that a 
Fagan emperor should once more be established on the throne, 
Constantina was to prove the instmment,— ^nstantius, who had 
ever been the chief cause of mischief to the Christian church, for 
which he displayed so ranch zeal. 

The new emperor was Julian, the nephew of Constantius, whose 
deetrtion to Paganiam admits of an easy explanation, both tVom 
the peculiarity of his character, and from his course of life and 
edncation. In tact, a very slight turn seemed all that was neces- 
sary to change the peculiar bent, manifested by the whole family 
t^ Constantines, for the outward show and form of religion, from 
CbriBtianity to Paganism ; and this turn Julian took from his ear- 
liest yonth. Having lost, as it is said, early in life his nearest re- 
latives, throngh the jealousy of hie uncle, who discarded the natu- 
ral fedings of kindred, this circumstance would leave on the mind 
of Julian no very favourable impression of the religion which pre- 
vailed at the imperial court, and for which Constantius manifested 
such excessive zeal ; although, at the time this took place, he was 
too young to be conscious of any snch impression. Every pains 
was taken to ke^ him away, while a hoy and a yonng man, from 
the infection of P^anism, and to fasten him to Christianity. This 
waa done as well from political as from religions motives, since 
uiy ctumection of the prince with the Pagan party mi^t prove dau- 
gWDus to the state. But the tight means v&k not chosen to se- 
cure this end. What was thus forced upon him ooold not easily 
take root in a mind which naturally hated conatnunt. This care- 
ful surveillance would only have the natural effect to excite his 
longing after that which they were so anxious to keep frran him. 
And the men, too, whom the court employed as its instruments, 
were not such as would be likely to scatter in the mind of Julian 
the seeds of a thorough Christianity, and to leave impressions on 
bis heart calculated to give a decided Christian direction to his 
VOL. III. D 
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ioDta^ life. It was m a diligent attention to those oatward religion* 
formB which husy the imagination, that he and his brother Gallu 
were chiefly exercised, while pnrsning thmr education under Tigi- 
lant masters, in the solitude of Uacellnni, a oonntry seat in Cap- 
padocia. Their very sports were made to wear the coloor of de> 
Totional exercises ; as when they were taught to emulate each 
other in erecting a chapel over the tomb of Uamas, a pretended 
martyr, held in special veneration throughout this district The 
boys might easily become accustomed to all this ; and, onless some 
mightier reaction took place in the inmost recesses of the mind, 
the habits thus formed might become fixed, as they actually wen 
in the case of Gallus ; but not so, where a mightier influence than 
religions mechanism began to work in an opposite direction, as in 
the case of Julian. 

Both are said to hare been educated as ecclesiastics ; they were 
consecrated as [ff»-lectors in the church, little as the disposition of 
either one of them was suited for the clerical profession. Thia 
office, which had been given to Julian when young, most have made 
him quite familiar with the Scriptures ; and the writings of Jnlian 
do actually shew that he possessed a ready acquaintance with the 
letter of the Scriptures ; but of what arail could that be, when his 
mind had taken a direction which unfitted him altogether for en- 
tering into their inward meaning, and his heart was &rar wholly 
disiucliued fV«m submitting to the doctrines which they taught ? 
Homer, on the odter hand, was expounded to him by a man much 
more skilful in imparting to the imagination of the young student 
an enthnsiasm for hie author, than the clergy had proved to be in 
implanting a lore of the divine word in his heart. This was Nioo- 
oles, a civilian, enthusiastically devoted to the Grecian literature, 
who, after the fashion of the X^tonists of that period, contem- 
plated Homer, throi^ the medium of an allegorical intwpretation, 
as tike guide to a highw wisdom.* Probably, in his own convic- 
tions, he was a Pagan,* although he might not openly avow this to 
be the case; and we may well conceive that such a person was far 
more fitted to disseminate imperceptibly in the mind of the young 

* libu. JlftrtuiTmti rttt 'IhXmhi. ToL i. p. 4fi9. BiUi ifrif ««, rai 'a^«f» 

* Othsraiu Libuiiiu urmild htrdly hiTe bestowed on him m mniili pniie in tbt 
VMUgg jnal nbned b). 
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Btudent sometliing hostile to ChriBtianity, than to cherish in htm 
the Christian tendency. Besides, the lig^t in which such an in- 
Btmetor must hare taught him to contemplate Homer, wonid not 
be likdj to harmoniie with ChriBtianity. Two heterogeneonB and 
hoetUe elements were here bronght at once into bis soul ; the one 
penetrated deeply, the other only touched lightly upon the surface. 
Tbeee two elements m^ht, it is tme, rest peaceably side by side; 
and the more so, tbe less deeply Christianity took hold of the life ; 
bnt a conflict between tliem might afterwards easily be excited by 
ontward canses, and a religion afterwards find its way to his soul, 
tbe medium of entrance for which had been prepared by that fnn- 
damental element of bis education. Thus he contracted a great 
fondness for the study of the ancient Greek poets and orators 
generally ; and this lore for ancient literature next formed a point 
of transition to the lore of ancient Paganiam, as tbe liring spring 
of this literature, the two things hang in fact intimately connected 
in tbe view of the Pagan party among the learned. It was said, 
indeed, that the ancient literatnre had sunk with the ancient re- 
ligion, and that the disgrace of that literature had followed close 
■Aer the degradation of the temples in the time of Constantine ; — 
a complaint which in one respect was wholly gronndlees, inasmuch 
as this literature, without inward life, bad long carried within it 
the germ of its own decay, and nothing bnt Christianity remained 
to infhse new life into the dead bones of antiquity.' 

After six years' residence at tbe country-seat in Cappadocia, 
Julian was called in the year 350, to Constantinople, where he 
oecnpied himself exclusirely with literary pursuits. Here he was 
not allowed to avail himself of tiie instructions of tbe rhetorician 
Libanins, who openly acknowledged himself a Pagan ; but tbe 
rhetorician f^iebolius, a man of less elevated miud, who accommo- 
dated his reli^on to the air of tbe court, and who, under Con- 
stantins, was a zealous Christian and a violent antagonist of 
Paganism, while under Julian be became an cqnally zealous Pagan 
and antagonist of Christianity, obtained, as the reward of his 
hypocrisy, the charge of tbe prince's education.* How could such 



' LibaidBS, Dot wilboat t«mod, t*jl U) Jnliio : "Ori iiJ ir^ii rii t 
mirSw ituitni »• >,iymr. Dfltfiniina. Vd, i p. 405. Oi'aus ■■ 
ipfirifm, hfi u>l i.iyi. Tol. lii, p. 437. 

' Liban. rpitapfa. JdHu. ToL i. p. 63S : Stfirnii nt nnifit tti ■■ 
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an instructor imbue the y ontliful mind of his pnpil with the lore 
of Chriatianity 1 

The foolish ConEtantins, who must be so often deceived and led 
to act contrary to his own interests where he thought that he was 
doing the utmost to promote thorn, was afraid to leave a young 
{■rince, that already began to attract a good deal of attention, 
behind him at Constantinople, while he himself went to the West, on 
his expedition against Uagnentius. He gare him leave, therefore, 
to Tisit Nicomedia, in Bithynia, for the purpme of prosecuting his 
literary pursuits at a flourishing seat of learning, where seTeral 
difitiagnished rhetoricians were teaches. Yet there he was ex- 
posed much more to the infection of Paganism than at Constanti- 
nople, where fear and worldly interest induced even those who were 
Pagans at heart to wear the mask of Christianity. He was obliged 
to promise, on departing from Constantinople, that he would not 
attend the lectures of the Pagan Libanius, who also then taught at 
Ificomedia. Bat the prohibition, as might be expected, served only 
to stimulate his curiosity ; and he contrived to procure copies of 
the lectures of Libanius, which indeed, if we may judge from his 
writings that remain, barren as they were of ideas and sentiments, 
dry in th^r contents, and rich only in the ornaments of rhetoric, 
could have attractions only for a very disordered mind, unaccus- 
tomed to healthy nourishment, weaned f^om simplicity, and easily 
pleased with the glare of superficial ornament. The gratification 
which he found in the lectures of Libanius, doubtless brou^t him 
gradually into connection with the whole Pagan party. At its head, 
stood at that time, along with the rhetoricians, the PlatonUU, who 
had schools in Asia Minor, particularly at Fcrgamos. The most 
renowned among these Flatonista were tlie old ^destus, Chrysan- 
tliius, Ensebius, Maximus. The last-mentioned was also an adroit 
juggler, who boasted of his power to do great things by means of 
supernatural agents. These Platonists maintained a close corres- 
pondence with the Pagans at Nicomedia. To gain over a yonng 

Siwf furtit iTx* tJ> •■*>. Socntn (I. iii. c. I) mmlioni his name. Tbe sune writa 
■bo raUtw iha mt whicH ii noticed in the text, tai morMver *ddj, that after Jolian^ 
death, he *raa for once more plafing the Oiriittan, and propoied to inbject himself to 
the penance of the charcb, that he might be again admitted to its commaoion ; that 
he prostrated himself on the earth before the door of the charch, and called out to the 
people, — " Tread me nnder foot ; I am the Mii«eleta salt," nnVsTJ fti, ri Sxmt ri 
, iHuV/sm. SociBt. 1. iii. c 13. 
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man who vas destined to hold bo important a poBition in the state, 
was natnraUy regarded by them aa a great object, vorthy of the 
most skilfol finesse. It may easily ho conceived that the mind of 
Julian, already perverted and made vain by his rhetorical educa^ 
tion, and ei^rly catching at the glitter and pomp of words, would 
be more strongly attracted by the dainty philosophico-mystical Pa- 
ganism which these people set forth — by their high-sounding 
phrases about the heavenly derivation of the soul, its debasement 
to matter, its bondage and its fVeedom, and by their pretended clear- 
ing ap of the doctrine concerning gods and demons — than by the 
rample Gospel, even if this had been preached to him. But the 
Christianity which be actually possessed, a Christianity that turned 
wh<^l7 on externals, could easily make the transition to Paganism. 
They now gave him proofs of the Pagan art of divination, which 
Hurprised and deceived him. They shewed htm predictions' of an 
approaching triumph of the gods, and, indeed, flattered him with 
the hope that he himaelf was the destined instrument to achieve it. 
The greatest influence over him was possessed by the braggard 
H&ximus, who bad come over from Ephesus ; for he was precisely 
the man to entrap a youth like Julian. He took him along with 
him to Ionia ; and there, in the society of Nco-Platonic philoso- 
phers and hieropbants, tho work begun at Nicomcdiawas finished. 
Julian was converted, from being an outward Christian, with a se- 
cret leaning to Paganism, of which perhaps he was himself nocon- 
adons, into a decided and leitlous Pagan.* 

' To thii libuiiiu lUndea in ep. 701, when, nnder Jnlikn'n reign, hs irritwi NB, 

* Hare tmftaaSiy the narratiTe* of Llbuiins, who wu then ■ rhetorician U Nlcome- 
dn, and in part tn efe-witneH ol the Ad, ire of weight. llftiftmTiiiH '!«■ 
>Lmtf, ToL i. p. 408. KopeetiDg Joliin'i nsidence in Nioomedia, he eijB; *Hi -ydf 
rit *nM( fmrriiiii iwri/i i^vrri^lilt, ^>JI iixftyiiJ rit X''t'" ""* WnCir 

(tlw men perwcDtioiu, bj the GirisH«n emperon, of the Pigui art of dlTinatioD, 
■OB ■boT(), if' f^ rfSrn rifm-^i irixni^' » r^iSfii fTrii nitti »> 9w> irirxu , 
(periia|» bopea, which were entertained h; himaelf with regard to what he nhoald 
OBe dajbeeoDO;) then he mentions hia joarnef to Ionia, where, by the }iii»>tii 
asj trm rtfir, that ia, hj Maiimni, he waa led to the full knawie Ige of the troth. 
^itaph. JaKan. 1. o. p. G2S, he mentions leu diitinetlj haw Julian, daring hiirMidsoee 
is Nioomedia, haTiDg once fallen into aampany with Plaloniciaua, and heard them dii- 
•Dom on divine thingi, suddenly ehanged hia opinion*. EIi 'ItrXwiJi Avr»^. 
ni[. irmriw, L e.p.3T6: 'Eau'mi iyi rii iipi(itt ilX't lAHP^It""* rj yj »">"!, »«) 
tlMM^X" rirt n tl fill fumStXni QiEn'i nul ri> rif yriif^f l*rfh, ti Mir. 
Huh rir miXXiTrM mirit n Mi^rmirut ■«! tirii nirai, /uri riZ fmhtrn rii Mtmnrnt 
iiiwkirm: (Iha Toyag* to Ionia in oompany with Hazinni, whioh beyond quea- 
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Although Julian had epecial reasons for concealing his conver- 
Hion to Faganiam, which, if it became knovn to CooetanUna, mi^t 
hare cost him his life ; yet he could not ayoid exciting suspicionB 
with r^ard to his connections in Tonia. His brother Gallos, irho 
happened to be at that time in the neighbourhood, beard reports 
which troubled him. But ^tius, an ecclesiastic of Antioch, vbo was 
on friendly terms with Julian, qnieted bis suspicions by iaforming 
him that Julian frequented the churches, and especially the chapela 
of the martyrs ;' and since it can hardly be supposed that ^tios 
iuTented this story merely to soothe Gallus, it may hence be gather- 
ed to what arts of dissimulation Juliao descended. The asaasaina- 
tion of Ciallua (id 354) ; the danger in which he was himself for a 
long time inroWed through the jealousy of Cktnstaatios ; the imprt- 
Bonmeut in which he was held— all this could only serre to render 
the Byzantine court, and the Christianity which was here worn for 
a show, still more hateful to Mm. The ever-deluded Constantius 
finally gave him permisBion to reside for some time at Athena, the 
ancient flourishing seat of literary studies and Helleaism.* Pagan 
priests, hierop bants, and rbetoricians, here combined their efforts to 

lion would hive eipoied both him knd Jaliin to great duiger, if Jnlum'sconreTsioDto 
Paganism had been ditcoTered). WhatEunapinartialei.particiiIarljinthelifeafMaii- 
miu, («d. Baiaaanade,Tol. i. p-49, aeqOoannat iodeedbe received u litenll; tme ; tad, 
betidea it u too inexact to be mod in deciding aboat th« time trhen eventE occurred in 
this portion of Jnlian'i history; jet these aoconDts contun a good deal which serreito 
illoatnite the ehiract«r* of both Julian and Maximna. When ChrTianthias first tella 
the youDg nutn aboat the magical art« of Mazimiu (how bj his forms of incantatiop ha 
had caused the statue of Hecate to laugh, and the lorchc* in her hands to kindle of 
themselrea), la it is said, for the purpose of warning him against these things, so fo- 
rugn &om the pure spiritual philosophy, Julian exclaima — " Keep to your books ; you 
have aheim me the man whom I seek ; " and he hastens from Pergamoa to meet him st 
Ephesui. Somcthiug like this may perhaps have happened, though the Ume, place, and 
drcumatances are here not correctly stated. The wsming letter which Oallus wroto 
to Julian during the reudence of the latter in Ionia, beoause the reports that Julian 
had gone over to Paganism had eiuted hii alarm, agreea with the aboTe aoooont ; as 
aUo the remark of Julian m bis proclamation to the Athenians, that he was a lealous 
and decided Christian until his one and twentieth year ; for this would coincide with 
the time of his r«sidence in Mioomedia, with the year 351 : though it ought to ha taken 
into coosideration, that this cannot well be undentood literally, and that Jahau him- 
self perhaps would not be able distinctly to recall that which bad taken pUc« in his 
mind by gradual and progresaiTe changes. 

' See the letter of GaUns to Julian. Julian, opp. 454. 

* Qr^ory irf' Nariaiiien, who just at that time was also stnd^g at Athens, writs* 
in his orat 90, p. S31 : BX^tifm nTi iXytlf 'aKhu r> ilt <tix<i' r^f iitteuri(Ki mJ 
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stiaulate his xeal in the cause ftf Paganism ; Pagan youth vere 
Ub companiosB ; and he beoaoiQ the secret hope of the whole Pft- 
gan party. 

While Jnliao, already elevated to the dignity of Cnsar, was car- 
rying on the var in Gaul, his fear of the jealous t^nper of Con- 
■tantins led him to adopt erery possible expedient for keeping his 
pagan way of thinking concealed ; and so, on the feast of Epiphany 
otHiB year 361, he assisted at tliecelebr&tion of the Christian wor- 
ship at Vienna/ He was attended by only three men, who agreed 
iriUi him in thw religions views, and joined with him in his secret 
obeerranee of the Pagan cultns, — a slave vho was his librarian ; 
his physician Oribasins,* an ent^^rising man, whose pretended 
knowledge of magic, diriaation, and the interpretation of dreams, 
gsre him great influence with Julian; and Sallustios, a learned 
eiTilian, whom the emperor liad sent with him for tiie purpose of 
watching his proceedings, but who, by his Mendly intimacy with 
Julian, soon excited suspicion, and was removed. 

Thus the religious convictions of Julian had betax rendered 
doobly dear to him by theae measurea of constraint, when, in the 
year 361, he was placed himself on the imperial throne, and found 
it in his powo* not only Ireely to express his true principles, but 
also to aim at remodelling after them the whole state of religion in 
the Roman empire. 

Perhaps beyond any one of his predecessors among the Soman 
tmperon, he made acoonnt of the office of supreme pontiff. He 
took special delight in offering mnltitodee of sacrifices and in 
alanghtering the victims with his own hand, and, by the great zeal 
which he manifested on these occasitms, often exposed himself to 
the ridicule of the Christians. He laboured to found a mystical 
hierarchy, lashioned after his own Neo-Platonic ideas, leaving 
ample room, however, for the admission of the old superstitions of 
Paganism ; a phenomenon of which history fimishee many ex- 
amples, where it is attempted, by means of some arbitrary apecu- 



* CoDip. JmlitB, ^ Bd AUunieoa. Emup. tiL Oribu. EnupiDj atji, iniaBil, tliat 
In nude Jnliui ODpargT, which probably hai reference to thoee higher ert* in which 
OiibuiDi WM (nppoMd to be * pvfltdent. Bee the Utter of Joliui to OribHini in hit 
eritieal nnutioo, wbera he ileo eoDunnmcaMe to him a drean. £p. )7. Beqwctiiig 
Sallut, Zoaim. L iii. e. 9. JoHan's aonwUtorjaddreM M taking iMTftofSaUatt, scat. 
8, >ad «p. ad Atlwnieiina. 
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latiTe Byatem, to iafuse artificial life into die dead form of an uiti- 
quated sup^stitioo. In Ub letter to a high priest, Julian declares 
himaelf an enemy to all innoTation, especially in whatever pertains 
to the gods : " The traditionat lavs of the country ought invariably 
to be obscrred (torn the bc^nniug ; for these were manifestJy given 
by the gods, otherwise they could not have been so excellent." ' We 
may learn fVom a set of instructions, which he probably drew up 
for the use of his priests, how he would attempt to restore the whole 
worship of images, and defend himself f^ainst the objections of the 
Chnstiane. "Ont of the supreme unity emanated first the pure world 
of intelligence,* embracing the gods, who are exalted above all con* 
tact with sensible things, and who live only in pure spiritual intoi- 
tion : the intermediate link between these and the partly epirituaJ, 
partly sensual race of mankind, is formed by the eternal liring 
images of those invisible gods in the heavens — viz., the divine souls 
Teiled under the resplendenthearenlyorbs, which visibly reprosentthe 
former, and by which their influence is difTused down to the earth. 
But since these great heavenly beings are still too far removed fVom 
the sensual race of man, and since, moreover, no sensual worship, 
such as is adapted to man's sensual nature, can be paid to theae, 
images of the gods have been invented on earth, in order that, by 
paying hom^;e to them through these, we might thereby obtain their 
favour ; just as those who pay homage to the emperor's images, ob- 
tain thereby the favour of the emperors, not because tiie emperors 
stand in need of such homage, but because, by shewing our willing- 
ness in whatever it is possible for us to do, wo evince the true 
piety of OUT dispositions. But whoever, uf^lecting that which lies 
in his power, pretends to strive after what transcends his powers, 
only neglects the former, without really being in earnest about the 
latter. If we are to offer God no sensible worship, because he is 
the self-suflicient Being, it would aJso follow that wo must not 
praise him by words, nor honour him by our actions. Accuse us 
not of holding the gods to be wood, stone, and brass. When 
we look at the images of the gods, we ought not to see in them 
stone and wood ; but neither ought we to suppose that we see 
the gods themselves. We should not think of calling the inuiget 



> Ep. 63 >d Theodos. *iiyt 
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of the emperon, stone, wood and brass, nor the emperors them- 
setres, bat we should call them images of the emperors. Now, 
whoerer lores the emperor, is pleased at beholding his image — 
whoever lores his child, is pleased at beholding the image of his 
child. So whoever loves the gods, looks with pleasure on their 
im^cs, penetrated with awe towards those invisible beings that look 
down upon him.'" But what good could that man's heart, whose 
necessities impelled him to seek after the fountain of salvation, and 
to whom religion was sometliing more than a mere play of idle spe- 
culations or an entertainment of rhetoric or poetry, derive from all 
these fiDe-epna explanations % Hov great the difference between 
tAu religion, which, flattering man's sensual nature, offers him the 
most beautiful forms, only that he may never come to the conscious- 
ness of what he is, and of what he needs — and the religion which 
deprivee man of every sensual prop to which he would fain cling in 
order to evade this sacrifice and self-renuneiation, so that he may 
lise through faith in the only Redeemer, who has come down to 
him in order to raise him up to himself, to heaven, to that life 
which is hid in God, to the worship of (rod in spirit and in truth ! 
And of what advanti^ were Julian's explanations to the rude po- 
pnlace, who did not naderstand them % They, at least, saw their 
gods, in the Imi^es of wood, stone, and brass. The emperor, 
therefore, is right indeed, when, from his own point of view, he 
says that tlio Christians could not derive from the destruction of 
the idols and of the temples under the former reigns any evidence 
against them, since everything that is transient and temporal must 
share the fat« of the temporal. " Let no one," says he, " refuse to 
b^evc in the gods, because he has seen or heard that some have 
committed sacrilege on the images of the gods and on the temples." 
Bat against the popular superatiHon, this evidence was after all 
by no means so feeble. And of this Julian himself seems to be 
aware — hence he is so indignant on the subject* He proceeds next 



■ Sea opp. Juliui. Ibl. E93, uq. 

* H« ippeali Id du ^t, that at thii time ail the iiunjta on Iha UDOtauies bad met 
with dne pnnishmeiit. An argoment which, we mnit allow, wu often emplojed in like 
jummT bj the Christiaii* ; and which in no can prorea Bn;thiDg,aiiiceGad'> jodgmaDtt 
an imaeaRbable to men. In man; eaaei, withoat donbt, the divme jadgmenta, *o far 
■a Iha; bad thaii ground in the tmiform law o[ moral order in the woild, ecmld be veiy 
Jaatlj pointed out ; and Julian waa miataken onlj in hii interpretation of ihan. The de- 
pnisd men who, noder the reign of CoMtantiiie, had eniidud theoMlre* at the eipenae 
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to deduce the vhole BenBaa) pagan vorship out of Uiose geaeral 
ideas: " We are bound," he Bays, "to pay reli^ous Torship, not 
only to tlie inutiges of the gods, but also to the temples, — to tjie 
sacred groree and the altars. It w right, moreover, to hononr the 
priests AS ministers of the gods, the mediators between ns and tlie 
gods, who help to procure for us those blessings which flow to us 
from the god^, since it is they who sacrifice and pray for all." 
Here indeed Julian needed only to transfer the ideas of the priest- 
hood which he might have derived from his Christiui education, 
back again to the pagan stnl which was most congenial to them. 
Very consistently, he required that even in unworthy priests, the 
objective digmty of the priesthood should he honoured : " So long 
as he sacrifices for us, and stands before the gods as oor represen- 
tative, we are bound to look upon him with reverence and awe, aa 
an organ of the gods most worthy of all honour. If the priest were 
only spirit, not soul and body together, he might uniformly main- 
tain the same tenor of life. But since this is not so, the life which 
he devotes to his sacred fbnctions must be distiognished from tiie 
rest. During the whole of that time, he must live like a super- 
earthly heiug, be constantly in the temple, occupied with holy con- 
templations ; he may not go into any private house, visit any public 
place, nor even see a public magistrate elsewhere than in the temple. 
In performing the functions of his ofBce, he should also wear the 
most costly appareV The dirine, therefore, waa to be represented 
by earthly pomp — qnite in accordance with the pagan way of 
thinking. 

The species of intellectual and moral culture which Julifin would 
^ve to his prieste had been, until now, foreign from the mechani- 
cal ritual of Paganism. The {oiest was to live a life worthy of the 
gods, — he was never to hear or to use any unbecoming language 
nor to read any impropw poet. It behoved him especially to oc- 
cupy himself wholly with philosophy, and porticolarly with that 
which begins from the gods, as the philosophy of Pythagoras, of 
Plato, and Aristotle ; of Chrysippus and Zeno. The priest should 
restrict himself to those doctrines of philosophy which lead to 
piety; and these, we must allow, make npaverymeagre list: "First, 
that the gods exist ; next, that they t^e an interest in the affairs 



<if the ternplo, met with tbt poiuBhineiit of their niakedneai ; aod • 

lunuelf did Ini own pirt to bring aboot theee pretended pooithmenti at the godi. 
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(^ this world ; and next, that Ihej bring no erril on men, that they 
are free from jealousy, not the enemiea of mankind." The last, he 
says, onght to have been taught by the Grecian poets, and by the 
I«o[4ietB whom the Galileans admire. Thus to Julian, who had 
Tery saperficial notions respecting the nature of God's holiness, 
and <^ SID which is opposed to it, eT^^thing said in the Old Tes- 
tament of God's TindictiTe jnstice seemed jetdousy and enmity to 
mankind. " OfEpicurus, of Pyrrho, the priest should read nothing; 
indeed, it had been so ordered by the gods for the general good, 
that of the writings of these men, the greatest part had already 
poished." ' 

Jnlian was obliged to'borrow much from the Christian church, 
in order to bring about, by means of his spiritualized Paganism, a 
reaction against Ghriatiaaity; — a thing which conld not last, how- 
ew, but which must eTcntually turn to the advantage of Christi- 
anity. He wished to introduce the didactic element from the Chri»- 
tian church into his pagan forms of worship. Garlanded priests 
I4>peared upon the taibune, clothed in a purple mantle ; it being 
the wish of Julian that, in performing the functions of thdr office, 
tliey should wear sumptuous yestments, and thereby command re- 
spect.* Here, in pompous language, they gave allegorical espo- 
Btions of the pagan fables, expositions which the populace did not 
onderstand, or which at least could not affect their hearts. 

Jnlian would not admit that there was anything of divine power 
in ChriBtJanity : he sought, therefore, to explain, and to account for, 
its spread by outward causes ; and he endearonred to make these 
available for the promotion of his own newpagan hierarchy, without 
duly considering that these outward means were closely connected 
with the peculiar spirit of Christianity. In his letter to Arsacius,* 
supreme pontiff of Galatia, he says, what has especially contributed 
to the spread of Atheism is philanthropy towards strangers, care 

' In like mumer u when Chriatiui uolauutio were forbidden to read the wiitingi 
«f psgui uitlxin or of tlie heietic*. 

* Oregorj of Nuunien pertinenllj renurki on tKe eondaet of theee Piguii in tUi 
(■rtienUr ; " I have often obserred, that the7 itndj after what ■• dignified and impoe- 
iag, wbat inrpaiiei the ordinary experience ; aa if the common thing* of everj day were 
eaailj decpiaad, while the pompona and aaemingly rablime inqnrad iaitb." n'A*ji;i;«l 
ri ritttrr lyttn bvthc mnI^i/^Hi, ■■) n vrtfirm nS 8iair«v lif ril, fdi utiMV iiai 
vJf» ri tUmrmtfnra ix*"M, Tw U irtfiv^m mml Ixnf ij<r>» « iiftwinf. Qregor. 
Nanaoa. ont, ataliteat i. val oraL iiL opp. i. f. 103. 

■ Eph. 49. 
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for the burial of the dead, and an affected dignity of life (tbings, 
evidently, which had sprung of their own accord ont of the pecu- 
liar influence of Christianity on the minds of men); Christian bro- 
therly love, that tendernesB of feeling which shewed itself in hon- 
ouring the memory of the dead, and the moral sobriety which 
was so opposed to pagan licentiousness.' " All these things the 
Pagans should make matters of earnest study. And let it not be 
thought enough if Arsaciua himself leads a worthy life ;* he must 
prevail upon the priests generally in Oalatia to pursue the same 
course, or depose them from the prieatly office, if they would not, 
with their wives, children, and alavea, devote Ihenuelvea to the 
honour of the gods ; if they would suffer their wires, servants, or 
sons to unite themselves with the Galileans." Their priests were 
not to visit the theati-e nor the shops ; tliey were not to engage in 
any nnauitable occupation.* In every city, houses were to be esta- 
blished for the reception of strangers {^sniex''"^^ where not only 
Pagans, but all others who needed assistance, might find enter- 
tainment.' To meet the expense of these establishments, he caused 
to be distributed among the priests thirty thousand measures of 

' So also in the Iragmeat of the Instruction for ■ high priest, opp. 305. Tho GaH- 
leana, having obaerTed that (he poor were neglected by the prie*t«, had takgn oars to paj 
spedal attention to these acta of pbilanthrop;, and had thai enticed men to their mio. 
In the wme manner la men ooax ehildren with cakeB, so they had eommenced at ones 
with the agips, with the libera] reception of stiangera, and with the office of deacona — 

alludiog to the oldest initittitioDa and arraDgementa of the chnrch. FMm thii point 
ahonld begin (he care. In other words, then, Julian was in hopes (0 bring over many 
to Paganism b; the diilribiilioTi of money ,- and doubtless, where there were so manj 
whose highest object was the istis&ction of their eartbl; wants, he may not hare cal- 
oolated wrong. Constantine had in (act pnnned a similar course (see above). To lie 
sure, t)us method of conversion aooorda badly with Julian's declaoialion — that tlia 
gods had respect only to the disposition of (be heart. But there was a limilar eontn- 
diction also between Cbnstantioe's prochtmaticns and his conduct. 

* That, however, no great stress was laid on the moral chaiacter of those who wers 
thought (0 assist towards restoring the pagan worship, and that Eometimes the moral 
priwuples of those persons were eztremelj lax, may be shewn from a passage in Liba- 
nins. He applauds it as a proof of the chastity of his Aristophanes, Ibat he bad never 
been gnilty of adultery, — iXi.' li r*If ifiiniiiui kV 'A^iJi'tkc i|>i>ria, rii n< firun 
tmifiZn itiynict. And yet he says : 'Eyi fut ■yif •»!' iifi »■ xufiinir iuiMtti/uTt 
iri rm!t rtSit ffirriri, fsini •(> gXiiii/itXii, IfS }^ »j> ixlytn rii in Iw' liiiif rt- 
TMy/timt ririt Cuffliirrlf >r, Vol. i. p. 446. 

* Imitation of the laws of (he cbnrcb respecting the clergy. 

* Imitation of the Christian £iH)>:);ii« and rmxtrftfila. 
' It is easy to sea Julian's design in this. 
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grain ; and whaterer wa« left, after they had proTided for their own 
support, was to be distribnted among the strangers and paupers ; 
since it was fthameful, he said, that no Jev ever begged, and that 
the godless Galileans, besides their own poor, supported those of 
the Pagans ; while the pagan poor obtained no assistance from 
their own people. He should also accnstom the Pagans themselves 
to soch acts of kindness, and the pagan Tillagers to offer their firet- 
fraits to the gods.' The goremors he should seldom see in his 
honse ; fw the moet part he should onlj write to tbem. Whenever 
they made their entrance into the city, no priest should go out to 
meet them ; but if they came to the temple, the priest might go 
out to meet them as far as the court. In that case no guard should 
accompany them ; for as soon as he crossed tlte threshold of the 
sanctuary, the magistrate became a private man ; the priest was 
supreme in the interior of the temple." 

This last principle Julian applied to his own person, and not 
without reason, at that time ; since he could no fail to remark, 
that in the temples many paid more attention to the emperor than 
to the gods. Thus he was not pleased with the general salutation, 
" Long live the emperor !" which broke forth, when on a certun 
occasion he unexpectedly (as he supposed, although, perhaps, the 
aaeembled crowd had been long waiting only for him) appeared in 
the tomple of Fortune at Constantinople ; and he therefore issued 
the following rescript to the people of that city : " Whenever I ap- 
pear unexpectedly in the theatre, you are permitted to salute me 
with acclamations. But when I come unexpectedly into the temple, 
preserve quiet, and transfer yonr pruses to the gods, or rather the 
gods require no praise."' 

The objective dignity of the priesthood Julian sought zealously 
to maintain. For example, an officer, whose duties were in some 

' ImititVTi of ilia ehoroli «>U»eli and at the obUliooa imoDg tbe Chriatitms. To tbi* 
imituion of the eodeaiutical ngnlUJons of tlio Cbriitduu in the foundiDg of Bcbook, 
in tlM inititotioiu of oluuity, in the eputolii formatii far InTellen, ind in Iha aTitem 
of peiune*, Ongor; of Nuumun totj yaCj ifSm in ont iii- p. 102. 

' PnUiilMd bjr Muntori, aneodoto Orcck. PsUt. ITOQ, p. 332. E.'^r iJi W 9f>T{» 
UAn I'ltniJt', li^fuln, ii li k'i ri .'£{■, nl> irt^f^luT Sytn ami /tinriytmri v/wi rii 
•ifa^w •''■ rtit Siwa, ftix?ttr U w Siu «■> itf h/hoi iv xft***"- Unnlori wu of tlie 
opiiiion ifast the ti, which the maniumpt hu here, origioiled in * miicoDeeptioii ; but the 
Mpuion ii raqnired b; th« li, bj the whole eoDitrnclioD of the paiuge, tod by tbe •enie. 
It U moreoTtr Bltogelher in Jnliui's muaer, to coDolade with ■ dignified philosophic*! 
MntcDce of thii lort, in whstaver oontradie^on it might lUnd with bil lapentitioD. 
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way or another coimect«d with the adminiatration of the pagan col- 
tOB, had caused a pt^a priest to be beaten, and on this groond 
was accused before tko emperor by the high prieat of his prorinoe. 
Julian severely reprimanded him for not respecting the priesthood, 
even in its unworthy representative, if such he were ; and for har- 
ing dared to expose to sach violont treabnent the priest before 
whom he was bound to rise eren fVom his chair of office. Har- 
ing obserred, probably, that many, to please him, represented 
themselves as cherishing different opinions from what they really 
entertained, he added : " Perhaps ^e bishops and presbyters of 
the Galileans rat with yon, if not publicly out of regard to me, yet 
aecretly in your house." The indiyidnal bwe addressed was pun- 
ished by being excluded for three months from all business which 
stood connected with the functions of the pagan priesthood.^ 

As Constantine caused the churches which bad been des^oyed 
in the Dioclesian persecution, to be rebuilt, and restored to them 
the estates of which tbey bad been deprived ; so Julian undertook 
to pursue a similar course in regard to the temples which had been 
destroyed and plundered in the preceding reign. Uany of the 
governors prosecuted this business with great zeal ; some lod on 
by their own interest in the cause ; others because they knew that 
by so doing they would in the surest and easiest way gun faronr 
with the emperor. The images of the gods, which had been res- 
cued from the hands of the Christiana, were conveyed back to the 
temples in the midst of festive processions.* 

1 JuIuD. ep. 63. It ii difficult to datenuine to whom thi* letter wis addnaBad. Froa 
tbe oondeamiDg sentenca, »> u'l i'i;is ini'n \rix>.iTr, it misht be ooDJectored that the 
matter related to ■ prieit ; jet the whole conteuta o( tha latter contradict thii auppon- 
tioD. The UngiUKe, moreover, doe* not lead na to mppoee, that ■ mare aiODmrnaai- 
eation from the pagao osranDnkii (aaoru) il ban meast. Hence I bave Tepreaaiited 
tha matter as it standi in the text. 

* Hee respeotiog the fastiiitiei at the restoratiOD of an image oC Artemii, which had 
been ton doim hj the Chriatiana, Liban. ep. 623, etc. The emperor himsdf was ia- 
fermtd hj tha goTcnior of the provinoe, how great ezpensa had been made at 6ai Euti- 
val, and how man/ aurificoa had bean offered, ep. 6S4. Libanina writee to a certain 
Seleacua, who prohablj bald civil offioa : " At present wa behold altars, temples, aaored 
groTes, and imigei at the gods, which have been deoorated hj yoii, hut which will also 
deoorate jon and joiir poaterity. Sinoe 700 have so great allies, ooant the arrows of 
the godleaa raoe to he pointless (he shonld give himself no concern abont the enmitjof 
the Chriatisiu). Hake tham to weep, who have long time made merx; with the better 
causa. Tod are bonnd to give thanks to the gods, that thej baveoaiuad 7011 tobeoome 
a bther ; which thanks joa must render to them, by helping to ereot their pioetrate 
temples," vp, 680. 
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Bat ID rebnilding the temples, Julian did not proceed in the 
Bwne upright and honourable manner as Constantine had done in 
restoring the chnrches. The latter, a« we hare remarked, had 
caosed them to be rebuilt at his own expense ; and he had indem- 
nified Uioae who had legally come into poasession of the bnlldingg 
bdonging to the chncphes, or of the grounds upon which they stood. 
Bnt Jnlian compelled the CbriatianB who had taken any ^are in 
tbe destruction of the temples during the preceding reign, or who 
perhaps were only accused of this by popular rumour, to be at the 
expense of rebuilding them. To those who were required to pj9 
appropOTtyofthis sort, he allowed no indemnification ; tbus giving 
occasion to many acts of oppression and Tiolence, resorted to 
against indiTidoal Christians under the pretence of restoring the 
temples' — which oppression sometimes fell on those who in the 
former rdgn had been distjngnisbed for their gentleness and for- 
bearance, and the moderate use of the power which was in their 
bands. The letters of Libanius, the rhetorician, to Antioch, in 
which he intercedes with the pagan governors and priests in behalf 
of those who are said to have suffered under such acta of injustice, 
fhmish indubitable evidence of this ; while they redound to the 
honour of the man, in spite of bis many foibles, who, zealous Pagan 
as he was, so earnestly remonstrated against the injustice done to 
the Cbristiang.' 

> Bes Sonmo^ HiiL T. 6. Tha ediol wu in*d« known at Alcundru on tha X 
Medor (4tli of Fabroaiy), SflS : — " Saddi idolU M nsoeori) at public* rationi, qtm 
pMsritMi taBparibm illii nbUta." SMtheuioiijmDDabiogrspbjof Alhanuini, p. fl9. 

* Tlia Ui HmjcIuiu, ■ print at Andooli (ep. S36) : " That I am no leu deiinnu than 
70D fricatii Ihattli* tomplca abouldbe pruarred in tbsir beaaty, yon are amue of mors 
tkaa whi. Yat I ibontd ba imwillinB to haTS that done hj the deatmotioii of honsea, 
iriuah nngirt ba done if thoy ramainad atanding ; nnoe I prefer that what alreadj exiita 
■hiwH I ■main, and what haa been proitrated ahonldbe nalored— udnotthat welbonld 
bMitify tha dtiaa in one raapect, while wb defonn them in another. Tma it is aaiy 
to hrisK > eompUnt agaioat the hooae of Theodnlaa ; bnt it deserrea to be spared, 
aoaa it ia baaotiAiI and ipaaiona, and makea onr ci^ more heantifol than other citiea. 
Ib tiM ant plaoe tai thia reaaon, — beoaoae Theodnlni did not plunder the temple with 
■iiiHaBiiii Mid impia^, but pniihaaadit from the aellen, paying the price for It, which 
wiaapirflase allowed to all thoaeiriio ooold boj." In like manner heintercadeawith 
IWiiiJM. oaa of thoaa who bad it in charge to reatora the temple worahip, aa he waa 
abool to 10 ere ct * demoliiked tample of the Gnusaa, and intended to ooUeot the necea- 
mrj aaa«MT m wmdj eaah tnaa ■ eartain Cliriatian, named Banlisoiu, who had perhapa 
kad a faaod i> tha daMraotios of the temple, or had in aome way ooma into poaaearion of 
it* liiaiiiif. thBB dmnring the latter into great embairamnent. Libanina petitionator 
thia indrridoal, that ha might be required to pay only halt the aam at oooe, and per- 
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It was a topic on which Julian often declaimed, that the gods 
regard only the disposition of thdr worshippers. He declared, 
that DO godless person ought to take part in the holy Bacrificea, 
until he had purified his soul by prayer to the gods, and his 
body by the prescribed lustrations.' Yet he was quite satisfied, 



Dutted to diaehnrge Ihe ranuincler of lite demuid it m liitlirc time. He entreato Buefaitu 
to hare aome ragud to ^mjliuiiu, the bther or relative of this Chriitiui, who, tlthoagh 
the power wu in bis handi, ;et andet the fonoer reign had condacted hinuetf towards 
the Pagans with n much moderatiDii ■ Ob yi( ft ™> JCpfi.r*., jinl TaE™ I.J., ii*i( IS.i- 
Iwi. Thii noble feeling deaerved to he ■'awarded. " Shew jonr care for the uncitaariea, 
by inDreuieg the multitnde of Mcrificei, bj ae^ng that the lacred rites are acaorstel; 
performed, and by reslnriag the prostrate temples ; for joa mnsl be deront to the gods, 
mnat ihea yourself compBani lo the teSioflheeTi^itroT^riifixrii.tTx't'Z'*^*')- and em- 
bellish your natiTe city." Ep. 669. Thus he intercedes with a certain Bekens, who, 
from a rhetorician, bad become a jodge at Aniiooh, in behalf of a certain Orion, who in 
the preceding reign had distinguished himself in a public ofBce bj bis moderation, but 
who DOW was charged wilh hsring robbed the lemples of that Iressures, and, althongti 
he was qnite poor, was called upon to pay large earns of money, and, as he (bund him- 
self anable to do this, was to be compelled to it by bodily punishment. In his Brst letter 
to Bebeus, ep. 613, he says : " Orion prored lumself, ander the preceding reign, to b« 
a mild and generous man : he did not imitate those who made a twd riee of their power, 
but, on the contrary, blamed them. But I have also heard from the dliieos of Bostra, 
that he neither iiade war against our worship, nor persecuted priesti ; and that he eared 
man^r from misery by the mild administration of his office. This man I have now seen 
east down and full of distress. And shedding a Sood of tears before he could giva Dt- 
terance to his words, be said, ' I have but just eacaped from the hands of those to whom 
I have shewn ItindnMS. Though I hare done evil to no man, when I had the power 
to do so, I have notwithstanding been almost torn in jriecea.' And ha added to this, 
the flight of his brother, the breaking np and scattering of his whole family, and the 
plundering of his furniture, all which, as I know, is not according to the will of th« 
emperor. Bnt the emperor saya, that if he has any of the property which belongs to 
the temples, let him be called upon to give it up ; bat if he has not, ^lenlelhim neither 
be insulted not abnsed. Yet it is maniftat, that theie mm are coveting the gooA of 
otAert, akSe llieg pretend to be detinnu ofM^ng the godt." la the second letter, b« 
writes : " Although he differs horn us in his religious persDHion, it redounds to Ma 
own injury, that he ■»« deceived himself; but be ought not in justioe to be persecuted 
by his acquaintance. I conld wish that those very peraons who now oppress him, would 
only recollect the eases in whidi be haa so often assisted tkem, and would prefer rather 
to shew him their gratitude, than eeek to bury their benetiutor alive. Having long eince 
persocuted and plundered his relations, they sailed at last upon the person of this man, 
as if they would thereby fulfil the wishes of the gods, while in truth they are very Etr 
from honouring the gods by any such conduct as this. Bat it can be do matter of sur- 
prise, that the multitude allowed themselves to be hurried along without reflection, and 
follow thdr impulses, instead of that which is right. He says, he made no robbery. 
But granting that be did, how is it that yon now hope, whan the whole has been oon- 
sumed, to find mines of gold in his alun ?" Ep. 731. 
* Ep. 52 ad Bostrenos. 
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if he conld but indacc goodly numbera to sacrifice, without trou- 
blJDg himself any further about their dispoBition ; and to promote 
this object, he spared neither money nor places of honoor ; though 
we most admit that tlie Christian emperors had done the same 
thing, and in a maan^ still less becoming, with regard to Chris- 
tianity.' In this way, as a matter of conrse, many wonld be 
guned over, who, in the preceding reign, hod been induced, by 
similar motives, to profess Christianity ; men who, as a father of 
tliis period (Asterins of Amaaea,inFontn3) remarks, changed their 
rdigion as easily as their dress.' In a discourse preached in the 
r^gn of one of the next sncceedlng emperors, the same contempo- 
raaeons writer describes this class of people as follows : " How 
many abandoned the church, and ran to the altars ? How many 
allowed themselrcs to be enticed to apostacy by the bait of honour- 
able offices t Branded with disgrace, and despised, they wander 
abont the cities, and are pointed at by the finger of scorn, as those 
who also hare betrayed Christ for a few pieces of ailTer.'" As Julian 
attached a superstitions ralue to sacrifices, he laboured, for nine 
months, to prerul upon the soldiers of the army which he was pre- 
paring against the Persians, to oScr to the gods. When the arts 
of persnasion had been tried in vain, he employed gold and silver 
ftyr the purpose of buying OTor the soldiers to his views.' 

Bis hatred of Christianity, and of the Christians, might of itself, 
it is true, have rendered Julian more favourably disposed towards 
Judaism and the Jews ; but, as in eTerything he was glad to take 
the contrary course from that which had been pursued is the pre- 
Tions reign, it was agreeable, both to his inclination and his 
principles of government, to patronize the Jews, who bad been 

* GngOT. N4xi4Di. ontt. faneb. in Cesar, ont. 10, fbl. 167. Tivt ^> x,('t""' "•" 

* AdT. Ar»riti»in, ed liuben. Antverp. 1615, p. 43. "Onrij .><fT»> thj^'"' "' 

* S«e L c. ModcMtu, ui officer of lUta, who had for a long time supported the part; 
of the emperor CotuUntine in oppondon to Julian, probably in order to kcquire tho 
CaroBT of the Utter, embraced Papuiism, aod obtained for this not udIj pardon, but the 
praActara of Ctnutantinople, althooKh libaniai wrilei to him : !!;•( r£r ftut, •(( 
v^i^ Ss>^(«, nr i/HXiynriti. Ep. 714. 

* Thb Libanioi nuntca in praise of the emperor. Epitaph, in Juiiao. toL i. p. &T8. 
lie sajs on thii occation : " Bjr meacB of a nnall gain, the soldier obtained a greater 
oae; bf gold, the friendahip oTthe goda, on whom depends the fortune otwar." Bach 
WW tin relipon of tbe« persons, who, in Mntrast with the Christiana, assumed tlie 
air of enligbteoed men ! 

VOL. III. - E 
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oppreased under Constantins. It muBt be added, liowever, that he 
Tos more favonrable to Judaism Uian to Christianity, for the same 
reaeons that had influenced the Pagans before him. He saw in 
that religion, at leaat, a national ritual addressed to the senses, 
^m which he conceived it possible to prove an affinity between 
Judusm and Paganism. Said he to the Christians : " I am a true 
vwabippOT of the God of Abraham, who is a great and mighty 
God ; but yon have no concern with him. For I worshipped him 
as Abraham worshipped him ; but you do not follow Abraham. 
You eroct no altars to God, nor do you worship him, as Abraham 
did, with sacri6ce8."' In his opinion, the worship of the God of 
Abraham might blend harmoniously with the worship of the Gre- 
aan gods ; be blamed only the exclusive, intolera.nt character of 
Judaism. So very imperfectly did he understand the nature of 
pure Theism, which, wherever it exists, will have absolute supre- 
macy, and must strive to destroy, as an ungodly element, every- 
thing which claims authority along with it, that the jealous God 
of the Old Testament, who, to all the ungodly, is a consuming 
fire, appeared to him aa an envious God, subject to human pas- 
' siona. He supposed there could be only two possible cases ; 
either that the God whom the Jews worshipped was the universal 
Architect of the world, the infuoufySt to whom the other par- 
ticular divinities were subordinated ; in which case it was only 
his prophets who had been unworthy of him ; men who, because 
their minds had not been purified by scientific culture, bad trana- 
ferred to him their own false notions, and represented him as so 
selfish and intolerant ; or else, that they had in reality had only 
a limited national God, whom they regarded, however, as that 
Supreme Being ; just as the Gnostics maintained, that the Jews 
had confounded their Demiurge with the Supreme Deity.* He 
seems to have inclined, for the most part, to the former view, — 
that the God of the Old Testament was, in truth, the Great Archi- 
tect and Rnler of the whole visible world, whom the Pagans also 
worship under other names.* 

' Jnliui. ftp. Cyrill. c. Jnliao. I. s. p. 354. 

■ L.e.LiT.r. 48, 150, whenheoillithedootriiieiira Aiii CaJL^nt m fixmr-^ 

' Ep. as, p. 454, fngment. *p»t. *i ucerdoL p. 395. Th ^i 9d» iTmi ^lyar, 
•t flit rrntmmi irfffaro Mi iltyirtn n;t;i7r, ninSt 1) Jri rif Uvvhi '^ix" •* 
wKflrx" iwMuiiifiu «?< lyiiM>.ifi( /tMli/Hir4r. {. SOS, CttiU. 0. Juluui. 1. ix. 
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Since, then, he entertained a high respect for the Jewish worship 
as an andent national institution, he conceived the wish to restore 
the Temple at Jemsalem, as a splendid memorial of his rdgn ; in 
doing Thich he perhaps hoped, also, that he should he ahle to 
defeat the prophecy of Jesns, although this had already been fully 
acoomplished. He expended Tsst sums upon this object ; bat the 
■work which had been undertaken with so much labour, did not suc- 
ceed. Volumes of fira bursting forUi from the subterranean ranlts 
which bad been opened, destroyed the unfinished labours, and 
frightened the workmen.' Although this may have proceeded fVom 
natural causes, yet might it be a warning rebuke to the emperor, 
that DO human will conld rebuild what had once been destroyed 
by a divine judgment.* But be did not, on this account, as yet 
rdinqnish his plan.' Having relieved the Jews from the heavy 
umpositions by which they hitherto had been oppressed, he invited 
them now, with minds free from anxiety, to implore their great 
God, who conld turn everything to the advantage of his gova^ment, 
that, afW having Ivought the Persian war to a snccessfnl terminal 
tiim, he might bo enabled, with them, to dwell and worship the 
Almighty in the holy city Jerusalem, rebuilt by his labours.* 

As it respects Jidian's conduct towards the Christians, he was 
not inclined by nature to cruel and violent measures. Besides, he 
was fond of assuming an air of philosophical toleration, and, in 
this particular respect, wished to present a direct contrast to the 

' 'His hatoiiui Aininnuim MitobUIdus, iriio wta not > ChtiitiaD, girea the smplest 
ud moM imparlal aoconnt of (hii «veBt, ]. zxiiL c 1 : Metaendi glob! fliinniuiim 
pope fnnduiMnta cnhrii usulriboe uninpentes, hctin locmn ezostu kUquotirs oper- 
■ttibo* isaoccMiuii ; bocqae modo elnneoto deeCiiuitiDa npeHente ounTil inceptnm. 
31m exAggsrating legeod aU«d ft gnU deal more About &e Uling Irom bearsD, fisrj 
•faape* of the crou oa the clothei o[ tLe workmen, &e. 

■ It unaticublehoirliglitlylieMmaelftoaclicfl on the subject. Fngm. epiat. p.S95: 

Pa^ plaoea the eommasd for Ae rebuilding o[ the temple In tbe year B63, in wliieh fell 
Iha oelalBation of tbe DeMmiuIia in huBoiir of Jolian^t acMinon to tlie Ccaaraaa 
Sfaitj ; a*d the poaitiaa which Ammiuiiu MarceUiaOs giT«a to this event might eeem 
to favoar Ihia viaw. Bat u the abore^dtod letter of Jaliao moat have been written 
afiei the &ti8tiatioa of the plan for reboilding of the temple, and that letter eaauot be 
phfuid in >o lat« a period, thia arenoiataBea would ataod i^ipaaed to anoh a determinai- 
tion of the ebronoh d ical data. 

■ That ia, in CMe the lett«r mentioBed Id what follows in the text wal written after 
the Croatatod altmpt to rebuild the temple, whieh ia iodaed poanUe, although die eo«- 
tnrj it gaBBBllr ■Humed to be the tteU 

• See i^. 35, t 397. 
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charactOT of Conatantius, who had occanioned so mnch evil bj his 
fanatical and despotic spirit of persecution. Moreover, the Chris' 
tian party was already so powerful, that riolent measures might 
easily prove dangerous to the pubUc peace, which be sought to 
preserve. And Julian was wise enough to learn, from the oi%-re> 
peated trials, that persecution would but tend to increase the spread 
of Christianity. There were, moreover, examples, under his own 
reign, of individual Christians, who, after having been exposed to 
ill-treatment, on account of their faith,fVomafanatical pagan popu- 
lace or cruel governors, and exhibited constancy under all their 
sufTerings, became objects of universal reverence among the Chris- 
tian population, and obtained the greatest influence ; as was remark- 
ably shewn in the case of Marcus, bishop of Arethusa, in Syria. 
When, therefore, Libanina, in the letter which we have just cited, 
would restraiD a governor from indul^ng in the cruel persecution 
of a Christian who had been accused of robbing the temples, he 
warned him thus : " If he is to die, then, in his chains, look well 
before you, and consider what will be the result. Take heed lest 
you bring upon us many others like Marcus. This Marcus was 
hung np, scourged, plucked in the beard, and bore all with con- 
stancy. He is now honoured as a god, and, wherever he appears, 
everybody is eag^ to take him by the hand. As the emperor is 
aware of this, he has not allowed the man to be executed, much 
as be is grieved at the destruction of the temple. Let the prcser- 
vatioD of Marcus be a law for us."' 

It may, indeed, be questioned, whether rational grounds, wise pur- 
poses, and humane feelings, would have availed anything against a 
fanaticism made up of such heterogeneous elements, — a fanaticism 
which is ever the most easily inclined to persecution, — whether 
they could have checked his natural disposition, which impelled 

' See Lilwn. ep. 730. The ume Libaniia ajt, in hii Epitaph, in Juli*D, p. 56S, 
tlut the Cbrietiani, in the begiDDmg o( Jalian's reign, expected to euGTer limilar perse- 
entioDB as they did andet Ihe eailier pagin emperors. But Julian, hs obcerves, cm- 
■uied thote meaaDrea, b; which, after all, thej could not attain their end. " For men 
ma; indeed Innd the bodil; liek in order to heal them, bat a false apiokiii respeoting 
the godi cannot be expelled b; the knife and caaterj. Thongh the hind maj offer 
incense, the soul is still dissatisfied with it, and there is onljr a seeming change. Soma 
aftanrards obtained pardon (those who, yielding to force, had offered, and were after- 
waida restored to the fellowship of the church.) But those who died tor their convic- 
tions were honaared as gods." Yet it is Terj evident that these truths wer« rather 
worn Ibr a show than cansistentJj carried aul. 
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him to Tiolence vberevcr he met with opposition. Yet deep within 
his soul there existed another principle, which prompted him to 
bring back the erring to their own good, to the way of truth, though 
at first it might be against their will. This he imdesigtiedly illus- 
trates in a rescript, issued by him in a state of mind very much ex- 
cited by opposition, where he says : " It were right that these 
persons, like madmen, should be cured in spite of themselves. Yet 
to all who are snfiering under this sort of disease, indulgence must 
be shewn ; for I am of the opinion, that we ought to instruct, and 
not punish the unreasonable.'" How easily might it happen, under 
some particular outward excitement, tliat the principle to which the 
roice of reason and the feelings of humanity were still opposed, 
ahoold finfdly become the ruling one I 

At first, howCYer, Julian was best pleased, when, by covert at- 
tacks, in which indeed he often forgot what honesty and justice 
required even in an opponent, and what became the dignity of an 
emperor, he could injure the church, and undermine its interests, 
by means which betrayed no hostile design. To this class of mea- 
sures belongs that edict, welt conceived for this purpose, by which, 
at the very be^nning of his reign, he recalled all the bishops and 
clergif who had been banished in the reign of Comtantiue, and 
granted equal freedom to all parties of the Christian church. 
He might hare found sufficient inducement for enacting such a 
law, in the relation be stood to the Christian church ; for it was 
impossible for him to take the same interest in the controversies of 
the Christians which Gonstantius had done. Although some among 
the Christian sects may have come nearer to his own views, in the 
diaaractOT of thcar doctrinal opinions, than others — as indeed he 
himself allowed,' — yet all the Christian parties were exposed to his 
hatred, on account of their opposition to Paganism.* He was desi- 
roos ^Bo, at the same time, to place the mildness of his own govern- 

■ Ep.43. 

' Thm, for iiuUnee, be praises PbotiDiu, becsiue hii repreaentatioD ot Chrief ■ pei- 
•oa «u mora ntioiul tluD tba preTuling doctrine of the church. Bee the rragmenl of 
Juliui'j letter to Photiuna, in Facand. Hermian. defeniia trimu capitulor. 1. it. p. 379. 
SimHind. opp. t. ii. r. 376, «d. Ten«t. 1728. The ipecia] hononi' whioh he aheved to 
tha Ariui Mti'tt «u owiDg, DOt ao maoh to hia doctrinal opbiona, a« to bis earlier 
peraooal ooDoecticiB with the emperor. See ep. SI, Jnlian. 

* Thus, in another passage, to be (bund in C^riU. c. Joliao. rii. C !S3, be pbees 
PbotiDiis in one and the atme class with the other ChristUD dogmatiats, and aajs he 
did not eoDC«m himsdltwitfa their doetrind dispntea, ipiiifu lira rir /Uxi' i/iTw. 
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ment, in this respect, in direct contrast vith the MTerity of Con- 
stantitu. " I believed," be Bays in a letter to the inhabitants of 
Boetra,' " the leading men of die Galileans would feel themselves 
more indebted to me than to my predeoeBsors in the goTemment ; 
for it happened under the latter, tliat many of them vere banished, 
persecuted, deprived of thdr property ; and, indeed, vholo maases 
of heretics as they are called, vere swept off at a stroke ; so that, 
in Samosata, Gydcns, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and among 
many other races of people, entire villages wa« made utterly deso- 
late. But nnd«r my government the fact has been the very reverse ; 
for Ihe banished have been permitted to return, uid their property 
is restored back by onr laws to those whose estates had been confis- 
cated." But Julian certainly entertained Uie hope, — a fact respect- 
ing which both Christiaii and Pagan histoiians are generally agreed 
— that the different parties of the Christians, who persecuted each 
other with so mach fury, would in this way each destroy the other. 
In this hope be was doomed to be disappointed ; and from the very 
nature of the case it conld not be otherwise. Party passion among 
the Christians would, ondoubtedly, never have risen to so high a 
pitch, had it not bew for the interference of the state. As this 
^Bturbing and circnmscribing influence of a foreign power now fell 
away of itself, and the Church was left to follow out naturally its 
own development from within itself, the right relations were every- 
where more easily restored. Ifo patronage of the Christian church 
by the civil power could hare been so advantageous to it, under 
the then circumstances, as this indifference of the state towards all 
that transpired within its pale. 

The edict by which Julian rec^lcd the bishops from their banish- 
ment, may, without donbt, have been very indistinctly expressed ;* 
so that it could be understood to refer merely to their return into 
their country, or also to their return to their posts. As Julian al- 
lowed to all reli^ous parties the free exercise of their religion, it 
was understood, as a matter of course, that the bishops of all Chris- 

• Ep. 52. 

* The «dict urired it Akumdria on the XIT. Meahir (the 8th of FebnuT7, acoordinB 
lo Ideler'i tables) of the jeai 362, uid irais published on the dsj fallowing : " Episoopos 
omnea betionibiis uit«hM drcnmveutos et ezilisbM rererti *1 mu dvltalw et pro- 
*!iiaiu ." Thu it is stated is the life of AthtuMins, which wm compMod b; sn taonj- 
IBOD* MntMDpoiwy writer, ud of which ■ frsgment id an aocieat Latin tnndslion has 
been published bj Mtffei, Oiserraiion! lettaiarie, Verooa, 1738. Tem. ili- fug. 69. 
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tian parties could enter ft«ely into the administration of their offices. 
But Uie emperor mi^t hare expressed himaelf indistinctly on pur- 
pose ; or he might sometime afterwards hare given the lav this 
cowstmction of indistinctness, in order to provide himself with 
liberty to act against those bishops whose influence seemed to him 
too powerful a counterpoise to his own designs. To this class be- 
looged the zealous and energetic bishop Athanasius of Alexandria. 
After this bishop had agun administered his office for eight 
months,* eamestiy labouring for the interests of the Christian 
dinrcJi, iben appeared an edict of the emperor, addressed to the 
Alexandrians, in which it was charged upon him as a grierons 
crime, that, after having been banished by many rescripts of many 
emperors,* that is, of Constantine and Constantitts, he had not 
waited for a single imperial edict anthorinng him to retnm back 
again to his church;' fo>rtheemp«x>r hadg^ren permission to those 
who had been banished by Constantins to return home, not to their 
chnrcbea, but only to their country. Yet Atbanaaias, it was al- 
leged, hurried on by bis usual pride, bad arr<^ted to himself what 
among them was called the episcopal tknno. But this was not a 
little dispieaaing to that Ood-fearii^ pe«^ the Aiexaodriana. By 
this God-fearii^ people, Julian meant, of eonrse, only the Pagans, 
to whom, indeed, it could be no oUierwise than in the highest de- 
gree unpleasant, that Athanasius should be bishop. As soon as 
tfaia letter* arrived at Alexandria, Athanasius was commanded to 
leave the city, under the threat of ^ sevovr punishments. Sorely 
vexed must have been Julian, when he found tiiat the diseased por- 
tion, as he expressed it, of the Alexandrians (the Christiaus), shewed 
■o disposition to follow the healthy portion (the Pagans) ; but the 
diseased part, who in fact constitntod by far the majority, ventured 
to call themselves the city, and, in the name of the whole city of 
AlexaDdria, to send him a petition, in which the commnnity be- 
•ot^t him, that their bishop might be spared to them. In a de- 
elanatofj letter,* he not only rejected their request, but immediately 

' See tba aboreHnlad life. 

■ V/hae Jaliu nu^t Mka adTutage of tba (aot, that variaoa cWg«a vara brought 
apinM AtJunaiiu, wtueh did not relate barely to docCiiiie, paanou at tliat time mixing 
■tn jtii log op togMbsr. 

* YatGenitituiJ, the preTaotof^Tpt, had thougbtliimielfaDtlK'med to recall Atha- 
uaiai to hia tnabopric. (Set L c.) 

' Sterp-iO. » Ep. 51. 
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banished Athanaaius from tho whole proTince of Egypt. His re- 
m&rks to the AlexandrianB, on this oCGB«ion, shew how little he 
knew what the heart of man, tbirBting after nghteoasness, re- 
qnires, and what religion is designed to bestow on man, — how 
ftccustomed he was to confound worldly and spiritual things. 
" Tell me," says he to them, " what good have they ever done 
to your city, who bare now introduced among you this new pro- 
clamation i Your founder waa Alexander, the Macedonian, who, 
indeed, ought not to be brought into comparison with any of these ; 
nay, not even with the Hebrews, who were far superior to these." 
He then goes on to rebuke them severely for refusing to worship 
the god visible to all, the Sun, whose powerftil and benign influ- 
ence they must all experience; and for thinking themselves 
bound to receive Jesus, whom nmther tiiey nor their fathers had 
seen, as the God-Logos. He descends to rode and vulgar langua^ 
equally unbecoming a philoBophcr and an emperor, in speaking 
of the great man whom he ridiculed,' without a sense to appreciate 
the spirit which actuated him ; and yet the anger he shews to- 
wards him, proves how much be dreaded his influence. In this 
letter, he assigns, it is true, political reasons as his motives for 
banishing Athanasius : " It was a dangerous thing for so cun- 
ning and restless a man to be at the head of tbe people." Yet, 
in his lettw to the prefect of Egypt, be betrays the true canse of 
faia displeasure agunst the man, expressing his vexation, diat, 
through the influence of Athanasius, all the gods should be de> 
spised ; and declaring that nothing would give bim greater joy 
than to hear that Athanasius, the godless wretch who bad dared 
under hi$ reiffn to haptixe noble Grecian women, was baniahed 
from every district of Egypt,' 

Julian descended to many an unworthy trick, for tiie purpose of 
bringing men, without a resort to forcible measures, to join against 
their will in the ceremonies of the Pagan religion. He caused bis 
statues, which were set up in the public places, to be surrounded 
with emblems taken from the Pagan religion. A Jupiter over his 
head reached down to him the purple mantle and the crown ; while 
Mercury and Mars looked on with an approring smile. Whoever 

a tniMnibla liltls man 
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now paid obeisance, as was cnBtomary at that time, to the empe- 
ror's image, most at the same time testify respect to the gods; and 
whoer^ declined to do so, was liable to be accused as a Tiolator 
of the imperial authority.' It might here be said that Julian, 
secording to his own reli^ons principles, was compelled to regard 
all the affairs of state as standing in this connection with religion ; 
and was without any demgn, in this case, of injuring the conscience 
o{ the Christians. But, judging from the spirit which he evinceB 
(HI other occasions, we may well beliere him capable of such banter; 
and, at all erents, if he understood the rights of conscience, he 
ought to have been more indulgent to the religious convictions of 
a mi^<»ity of his subjects. In like manner, when he distributed 
&«Hn the imperial throne a donative among the soldiers,- he had 
traced beside him a censer, with a dish of incense. He who would 
recave the donative {h>m his hands, must first cast some of the 
incense into the censer. Tliis was to signify that he offered in- 
cense to Ute gods, whose images, perhaps, were standing somewhere 
near by. If Julian looked upon it as so important a thing, when, 
by the distribution of money, be conld prerul upon his soldiers to 
sacri6ce, it would doubtless gratify him, even when be could do no 
more Uian bring Uiem to the mechanical act of scattering incense ; 
and he might hope, by accustoming them to such a mechanism, 
and by the golden bait, to carry tliem a step farther. When they 
bad once become aware that by such conduct ibey had violated the 
obligations of the Christian faith, and that tbe love of earthly gain 
had overpowered the voice of conscience, one step in sin would 
easily lead them to another. But many were really not aware of 
whftt they had done; and when they afterwards learned that they 
bad been betrayed into an act of idolatrous worBhig, they became 
despondent, publicly declared before the emperor that they were 
Christians, and begged him to take back the money, if it was to be 
the price of their denial of the faith. A particular case of t^s sort 
is rdated, in which a number of soldiers were first made aware of 
what they bad done at a festival which followed the distribution of 
the donative, when, drinking to their comrades, as was customary 
on such occasions, in the name of Christ, they were reminded, that 
they had just denied him whose name they now invoked.* 

■ Sosnn. T. 17. 

* 8w Saxon. *. 17. Ongor. Nu. ont. iii. itelitent. i. lol. 85. According to th« 
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Among the artifices by which Jnliwi hoped to undermine the 
Christian church vithont resorting to sanguinary peraecnUooB, was 
also his forbidding the GhristiaQs to set up schools of rhetoric and 
grammar, aad to explain the ancient anthers. He supposed that 
Cbristianity oonld not dispense with these foreign snpporte ; that, 
unless it had appropriatod to its own purposes the scientific cul- 
ture of the Greeks, it would not hare spread so far ; and that the 
Scriptnres, which the Christians called divine, did not afford a 
snfficient fountain in itself of baman oultiTation, but that this 
must be derived by them from the creations of the goda whom they 
denied, from the literature of the Greeks. In his work against 
Christianity, says Julian to the Christians : " Why wasto your 
energies on the literature of the Heathens, if the reading of your 
own Scriptnres contents you ? Certtunly you ought to be more 
solicitous to keep men from the former, than from eating the meat 
of the sacrifices ; for, according to PanI himsdf, the latter can 
harm no one ; bnt, by those sciences, every noble spirit that nature 
has produced among you has been led to renonnce your godless 
doctrine." A very bdd assertion, directly in the foce of plain 
facts ; snch, for example, as that the most zealous stndents of the 
ancient writers were precisely those who had become the most dis- 
tinguished teachers of the church. But, if Julian really believed 
his own assertion, he must have vastly preferred that the Christians 
Bhoold teach the ancient classics, than that they should explain the 
Bible to their youth. " Iiet them," said he, " try the oxperimcmt, 
of instructing a boy from the first in nothing but the BU>le, and 
see if he would turn out anything better than a slave."' 

The truth is, however, that it was not the design of these Scrip- 
tures to servQ as a means of human cultivation, bat rather to im- 
pui> the element of a dirine U^ without which no human cultiva- 
tion can truly thrive, — an element whereby the human education 
becomes ennobled to a divine one. And what the spirit of tltese 
Scriptnree, wh«-ever received in its purity, can accomplish, inde- 
pendent of any means of human calture, is taught by the history 
of the effects of Christianity among the laity at all times ; effects 
of which even Julian might have found examples, if he had only 

Ucter'i deuriplion, It took place nbea, at the coDoIuuon of the meal, the cap of cold 
water mi handed roand, and each, before he dnnb, made over it tha sign of the ctom 
Id the name of Chiiat. 

> C. ChrutiaD. I. Tii. p. 229. 
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inqnired into vbat took place in tho retirement of private life. 
Christianity, indeed, as Jnliau underBtood it, — a Christianity 
whicb comdsted merely in a certain mechanical routine of outward 
actionB, ot in a system of formal and lifeless notions, — was in- 
capable of producing sndi effects. 

Andent art and literature appeared to Julian, as we hare al- 
ready remarked, closely ctomected with the worship of the gods ; 
bat it was unjust, and a manifest tyranny over conscience, to force 
theae, his own snbjectire opinions, on all his subjects. It was a 
policy which unprejudiced Pagans themselves — as, for example, 
Ammiajius Marcellinus' — openly condemned. We see to what re- 
sult this syst^n of religion, at once sophistic and fanatical, could 
lead. " How scandalous," be declares in his law relating to this 
matter, " that they should expressly teach that which tbey hold to 
be most detestable ; that they should entice away by their flatteries 
those to whom they would inculcate their own bad opinions ! All 
tflacfaers, in whatevw dopartment they teacb, should be honest men, 
and cherish in their soul no opinions at variance tvith those which 
are pubUchf recognised.' But they, beyond all others, should be 
Bocb who, as expounders of the ancient authors, oz^ an in&uence 
iqKtn the edncation of the youth, whether they be rhetoricians, ot 
p^unmarians, or, above all, sophists ;' for they will be teachers, not 
o£ words only, but also of morals." They might either avoid teach- 
ing what they themselves considwed not good ; or else, by their 
own act, first convince their pupils that none of tho authors whom 
they explained, erred and blasphemed in religion, as they bad hither- 
to been accustomed to say. But in attempting to gain their sub- 
sistence in BO dishonourable a manner, by means of the writings of 
those anthers, they must confess themselves the most covetous of 
men, and ready to commit any meanness for a f^w drachms. 

Julian would have had good cause for this accusation, if Chris- 
tians had consented to become Pagan priests, and, nnder this out- 

* K^ /ui ^ajct^iH Tt4( titfutif fit Ir rf '('ixf 9i(i" ttiit/tMrm, — a principle wbiob, 
■TOwed with lome oonsistencr on the ground isaumed b; Julian, irho H4B for e>ta- 
btiihing > t*V Bt>U-religian, wu often vei7 ineoneUieotl; expreiMd by Chriatlin 
migiitraU*, on the gniand of Cbrittianilj, wbich thonld imtbc be > itite religion. 

* Tbe i^bitts, iu the Uricter wiue of the word, wbo were to diffou en iDBnence iDto 
die urMe litenry and ioteUectiial coUars, were then diatingnished from the rkeionciant 
b the mon ncbieUd Kiue of the word. 
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ward appearance, made sport of tLe Pagan religion. But the case 
was different, when they gave instruction in such matters as, in 
their own opinion, stood in no connection whatever with religion, 
and at the same time openly avowed their Chrietianity ; so that it 
was at the pleasure of heathen parents, if they feared the influence 
of these teachers upon their children, to keep them away from such 
schools. We see here a most unjuetifiahle instance of arguing 
consequences, which all others must be obliged to adopt, becaase 
they seemed just as regarded from the emperor's own religions 
point of view ; but in this we must allow that Julian was by no 
means alone. He goes on to say : " If they believe those men to 
be in error on the most important subjects, then lot them go into 
the churches of the Galileans, and expound Matthew and Luke." 
At the same time, however, he permitted the Christian youth to 
attend the schools of Pagan teachers,' — a permission of which he 
would of course be gratified to have them avail themselves, as he 
might hope they would be gained over by Pagan teachers to em- 
brace their religion.* 

Two celebrated men of that age are known to us, who relin- 
quished their stations as rhetorical teachers for the sake of th^r 
faith ; I^aresius, a distinguished rhetorician at Athens,' and 
Fabius Alarins Victorinns at Rome. The latter had shortly before 
embraced Christianity in his old i^. He had been a diligent stu- 
dent of the Greek philosophy, and had translated several of the 
works of Plato into Latin. He was probably attached to the Neo- 
Platooic Hellenism, and was esteemed one of the most important 
pillars of the old religion. But in his old age, he became conscious 
of a craving afler some more certain and stable ground of faith. 
Ho went to the study of the Bible, and examined it carefully. He 
was convinced of the truth of the divine doctrine ; and in confidence 
informed the presbyter, Simplicianus of Milan, that he was at heart 
a Christian. The latter replied to him, that he would not believe 



* I snppoae that' ia the puaige above referred to, ep. 42, the reading should be alii 
f iCfi mk) . . . Othenriae the second iHl reqairsd here would be inntiug, end the ip- 
propriile reference would be wanting to the following uititheiU. Baiide* ia Julian. 
rm rsr(ii ia alwsyi uted to deaignate the national pagan sacnt. 

■ See Eunap. vit. Pronrea. T. i. pag, 92. 
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it until he saw him -within a Christian church. " What ! then," 
rejoined Victorinus, " do walla make ChristianB 1 " The truth was, 
bowerer, that his heart still clung too strongly to the world, — he 
was not willing to sacrifice ererything to the Lord ; and it was 
tfuB which prerented him fV^im making a public profession. He 
waa afraid of those zealous Pagans, the noble Romans who were 
his disciples, and wiUi whom he stood in the highest consideration. 
But as the word entered more deeply into his heart, his own con- 
science forced him to a public profession ; and he demanded that 
it sbonld be made in the most public muiner, when, to spare his 
feeliDgs, the presbyters of the church proposed to omit some part 
of the usual ceremony. After this it cost him no struggle to lay 
aside the rhetorical office.* 

The two learned Christians from Syria, Apollinaris, father and 
BOD, as a compensation to the Chriatiaji youth for that which they 
had been deprived of, were in the habit of writing historical and 
doctrinal portions of Scripture in all the forms of Greek verse. 
This, however, would prove but a sorry substitute for that which 
the study of classical antiquity was designed to furnish, in order to 
that natural developmeut of the human mind which Christianity pre- 
supposes. As the church historian, Socrates, very justly remarks 
ia stating this fact : " Divine Proridence was mightier than the 
painstaking of these two men, and than the will of the emperor."* 
Julian hated especially the bishops, who were so active in pro- 
pagating the faith ; and these would most easily have become the 
objects of persecution, if his fanaticism bad but once proved too 
strong for his feelings of humanity and principles of civil polity. 
Like the Pagan emperors before him, be saw in those who presided 
over the instruction and government of the Christian communities, 
the chief supports «f Atheism (aiioriK). He imagined that by a 
crafty policy he could easily gain over the misguided people, if ho 
was not counteracted by the bishops. And, for the reasons just 
mentioned, hated above all others by him were those bishops who 
bad been zealous stndents of tbo Greek literature, and who 
applied this Uteraturc itself to the service of Christianity and the 
subversion of Paganism ; for instance, those men with whom, when 



' An^Ditiii. ConieHion. 1. viii. o. 2, et seqq. 

• The rema^ of Socnlu on this ocouLdh, reapectiiig ths oeceaitj of the itady of 
■DCMDt literktnra, io order la th« (Rugreuiv; csltDte of the Chriitiui church, tra 
Tcry mrrael. L. iii. a. IS. 
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a youth, he had stadied atAth^is, the two friends, Basiliiia, 
biahop of Cesarea, and Gregory of Kazianzen ; and Uiobo who, 
nnd^ his rei^, dared to employ Grecian scirace in combating 
Paganism and in defending C3iristiaaity, snob as Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, and Diodorns, bishop of Tarsus in Cicilia.' 

In m rery unworthy manner did he conduct himself towards 
Titus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia. When he had made him re- 
sponsible for the preservation of tbe public peace and order in that 
city where, on account of tbe excited state of feeling between 
Pagans and Christians, the sli^test canse might lead to scenes of 
violence, the bishop, in a memorial, drawn up in the name of the 
whole body of the clergy, and intended for their defence, declared 
to him : " Although the Christians, on account of their numbers, 
might bid defiance to the Pagans, yet they were restrained from 
disorders by the admonitions of the clei^." Upon this, Jolian 
despatched a letter to the inhabitants of Bostra, in which he ex- 
horted both parties. Christians and Pagans, to maintain quiet and 
use forbearance towards each other ; and then proceeds to describe 
the clergy (whose conduct, indeed, in many countries, had, under . 
former reigns, w^ deserred this reproach) as being the authors 
of all the disturbances. " It is," s&ya he, " because they look 
back with longing to their former authority, because they are not 
permitted to hold tribunals, to dictate wills,* to seize upon the 
possessions of others, and appropriate tbe whole to th«r own uses, 
that they throw ererything into confiision." He next quotes to 
the Christian communities, the above cited declaration from the 



' Well worthj of notice are the fierce dcclemationl of JalUn agungt this Utter, io 
hii letter to Fhotiiini, of which Fionadag of HermUne bu preaerred to ui the fr^- 
ment alreed/ mentioDed, id > bad Latin tnuulatioo, Defeni. trinm capitalor. I. It. S79. 
He repioachea him with having attended to the achoo] at Athena ) there studied phi- 
loaophf, mniic, and rhetoric ; aad therehf armed faia Umgat to fight against the gods. 
Henoe he was puniihed bj the gndi with oongnmption ; lor hia annken features, full of 
wrinktM, and hii emaciated body, were not, as thoae whom he decdved woald hare it 
appear, the efiecte of hia rigidly auetie life (of hia rtWinU fiXinfut), but the juat- 
puniahnienl of the gods. Quod non eil i^iloMphics eonveraationia indido, aioat Tideri 
volt a ae deceptis, sed juatitiK pro certo deommqne pceiue, qea percntiter competentj 
ratione naqna ad noriaooinm Tiln era fiaem aiperam el amarain Titam Tiveoa et 
iaciem paltore coufeotam. Aaanrediy we can more eamljr pardon adch jndgmenta in 
Pagans, than, in Christian teachera and writer* of thia pariod, the altogether aimilar 
WB7, in which, nnmindfal of the book of Job, and of the worda of onr Saviour, John 
ix. 3, they interpret altacka of disene and otbei caUmitiea whieh belol heretica. 

' Sea below, in the aection concerning the conatitution of the church. 
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hiakop's letter, wrested out of ita proper connection, for the pnr- 
poee of rqireeenting faim as their accuser, and of holding him np 
to theor detestatioa. They oaght, he eaid, to rise of tiieir own 
accord agaioflt snch an accusing bishop, and drire faim from the 
city ; sad the masses shonld be nnited togeUier. This latter hint, 
cesrtainly, did not agree veil witib his general exhortation to quiet ; 
bat it ia easy to see tfaat Julian hoped, if he conld get them into a 
quarrel with their bishop, to make th«a unite more eaaily with 
the Pagans.' 

SomeAimes the biahopa foi^^ the dutaes which, according to the 
ChristiaD doctrine, they owed to the supreme magistrate, even 
tiiongh a Fagao, and gare the emperor just cause for persecuting 
than ; yet, in such cases, he did not do ererything; which, in strict 
justice, he night have done. In general, he was more apt to be ex- 
cited where anything was attempted in bis reign agunst the gods 
and their worship, than where ttie honour due to his person was 
attacked. Gregory, Inshop of Naziansus, the old father of the 
odebrsted Gr^ory, had allowed public prayers to be offered in the 
chsrch against the emperor, as a godless man. The occasion of 
this, without much doubt, was, that the goTemor of the province 
had sent atridiers to tear down the church ; bat opposed by the 
firmness of the old man, who failed, indeed, to nnite to this quality 
the gentleness becoming the Christian and his own spiritual office, 
they did not rentore to make the attempt.* The bishop Maris of 
Cbdoedon, an old man almost blind, who had to be led about by 
the hand, seeing the emperor offering a Bacri6ce in the temple of 
F<M-tune at Constantinople, vent in, and hurried on by his otoT' 
pasMonate zeal, publicly called him a ren^ade and an infidel. 
Julian fiH'bore, it is true, from punishing such a Tiolation of the 
^ty of a subject, as he might justly have done ; but he forgot, 
too, his own dignity, by indulging in rulgar sarcasms after his 
nsnal way ; and, bantering the old man on his blindness, aud : 
" Wai not thy Galilean God, then, heal thee too V" 

It conld not fail to be the case, however, that, eren without any 

' JoHaii, vp. 53. It ■banld be muurkBd, howeroT, tlut Jnlian irrota this letUr to 
Astioeh in ui excited itate of mind. 

-* Qneor. Nuum. vnU. xix. f. 30S. 

* Thii, Sozomen (r. 4) dtcs u ■ Ajiag storj ; bni 
TcatBre to do tlii*, and Joliui'i ccudnct on the ooca 
Nory maj p«rb>pa tw tni«. 
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insti^tJon from Julian, in those cities where there atill existed a 
considorable pagan party, and this party had not, till now, ^ven 
loose to its pent-up fury, and where they had been exasperated by 
the Tiolent proceedings of the bishops under the previous goreni- 
ment, sanguinary tumults would sometimes arise. Thus it happened 
at Alexandria, soon atW Julian's accession to the throne. The 
bishop Georgius, a worldly man, of a nolect and headstrong tem- 
per, who had been thrust by an armed force upon the community 
devoted to the bishop Athanasius, had administered his office after 
the same manner with its commencement; and by bis persecuting 
spirit towards all who thought differently from himself, by acting as 
a spy and an informer to the emperor Coostantius, by misusing 
his influence at court for the gratification of his own passions, 
had made himself hat«ful to all parties except his own.* He had 
drawn upon himself the anger of the Pagans, by destroying splen- 
did temples, by exposing the sanctuary of the Mithras worship to 
nniT^eal derision, and finally, because he had been heard to say 
to bis attendants, when passing by a temple at Tyeha : " How 
much longer shall this tomb stand ?" Scarcely had Julian's ac- 
cession to the throne become known at Alexandria, when the pagan 
populace seized upon Georgius ; npon the knight Dracontius, di- 
rector of the mint ; and upon a third, who had also rendered hint- 
sdf hateful to the Pagans ; and threw them into prison. Afl^ 
they had been kept in prison twenty-four days, the multitude 
poured together again. All three were murdered ; the body of 
Georgius was carried through the city apon a camel, and, aft«r 
being exposed -to erory indignity, was towards evening burnt.* 
Probably it was not Pagans alone who engaged in this riot : at all 
events, tbe affair could never have been carried to such an extreme, 
if Georgius had not made himself so uniTcrsally hated. In con- 
sequence of these riotous proceedings, Julian addressed to tha 
Alexandrians one of his declamatory rescripts, censuring their 
conduct in most emphatic language; but he punished no one. So, 
too, in other similar cases, the emperor went no farther than wonis, 
which, howev^, were of little use, especially as men were aware 



' AmmUnui Marcellinaa Mja of him (I. xxii. c. 11) ; Frofesaionii inK oblitiu, que 
nihil niu jiutniD Biudet et Icoe, >d deUtorum tusa ferilia dsaciicebat. 

' Boiom. T. 7. AmmiiD. Uarcellin. xxii. 11, uid the moM iccunle acoanDl in tba 
■bore-oited aDonjmoui life of Atlunaslua, p. G8. 
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kow mneh Uie emperor was pleased by any manifestatioa of zeal 
for the gods. He seems, in fact, in many cases to hare approved 
father than rebuked the ontbreaks of popular fory against those 
who had beea gnilty of destroying the temples, or vho vere nnwil- 
ling to rebnild the temples which had been destroyed. 

Uarcos, a bishop of Anthnsa, on Mount Lebanon, had in the 
preceding reign drawn upon himself the hatred of the pagan inha- 
bitants, by causing the destmction of a magnificent temple, and by 
resorting to forcible raeasnres to make conrerta. According to 
the law which Julian ererywhere published,' he was, under these 
etrenmBtances, bound to make good the value of the temple in 
money, or else to cause it to be rebuilt. Beii^ in no condition to 
do the former, and thinking he could not conscientiously do the 
latter ; fearing, at iho same time, for his life, amidst a ferocioos 
populace, he betook himself to ffigbt. As others, however, were 
involTod in dai^er on his account, be returned back, and volun- 
tarily off^^ himself to his enemies. The fanatical multitude 
now fell upon him ; he was dragged through the streets, treated 
with evoy sort of abuse, and at last given up to be made sport of 
by nngovoned Bcfao<d-boy8. When the old man had almost done 
breathing, they besmeared him with honey and other liquids, laid 
him in a basket, in which he was swung np in the ait, and left to be 
preyed upon by bees and wasps. Marcus shamed his cruel ene- 
mies by the cool indifference which he exhibtted under all tua suf- 
ftirings ; an indifference, however, which seemed more that of tho 
cynic than of the Christian. The governor, himself a pagan, is 
said to have represented to Julian what scandal it must occamon, 
if they allowed themselves to be outdone by the constancy of a 
weak old man—and the emperor finally commanded him to be 
set free; for it wag not his wish to give the Christians any 

As Jalian was in the habit of appointing zealous pagans to the 
high sacerdotal and civil offices, and as the latter were aware that 
noUiing would serve better to ingratiate them with the emperor 
than zeal f<v the spread of Paganism ; as they were incited by the 
donbic stimnlus of their own fanatidsm, and of their wish to please 

< 0«a atWTC, the letter of Libuuna, who conSrnu Iba ue*enitioi» of the Quutuo 
■vAoH, Sowmen, Bocntei, Tbeodoretiu, uti Gr^or; of NuUnMn. 
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the emperor ; so it vas a matter of course that indiTidual instances 
of the opprcasioii and pereecution of GhriBtiana vould eaaily bap- 
pen, vhich might proceed even to cruelty. 

Jnlian became still more embittered against the ChrisUauB, in tbe 
summer of 362, during bis stay at Antioch. In this city, Chris- 
tianity had for a long time been tbe preraiUsg reli^on ; insomach 
that Libanius remarked on the spot, that only a few old men re- 
mained who were still familiar with tiie ancient pagan festivals, 
when Julian came to the government.' In this great capital of 
Asia, which, while mainttuning the form of Christianity, bad become 
tbe seat of mingled oriental and Roman splendour, licentiooancas 
and corruption of manners, Julian, tbe emperor, was resolved to 
affect the ancient simplicity, which was wholly abhorrent to tbe 
prevailing manners, aad iu such a place could only expose him to 
tbe jeers and sarcasms of tbe disaffected. His zeal in the pagan 
worship, in which be would fain set an example to his subjects, 
only made him ridicolous to the higher classes, and hated by the 
people, in this ancient Christian city. Frugal in his expenses for 
the maintenance of his court, he spared no cost in offering sacri- 
fices of all kinds. He often slaughtered a hecatomb of cattle ; and 
it was bis delight to bring the victims to tbe priests with his own 
bands, followed by a train of old women who still clung to Pagan- 
ism. Wherever an ancient temple was to be found on the mouo- 
' tiuns around Antioch, Julian clambered to the spot, however steep 
and rugged tbe path, for tbe purpose of presenting an offering.* 

He was seen standing at tbe altar, under an open sky, though 
Gie rain poured down in torrents, and all tbe others present sought 
protection nnder the roof of the temple, and although bis attendants 
besought him to pay some regard to his bealtb.' Tbe greater his 
zeal for the pagan worship, the more confidently he bad hoped that 
when the heathen sanctuaries, which had so long been closed, were 
re-opened, be should witness the same enthusiasm among the people 



* Libui. de vita lu, vol. L p. Bl. libaDbs plaji the rhstoridui here perhaps only 
ID this reapect, that he reprcceota what might be said <^ Antioch, u nniTeraallj the case. 

' AmmLui. Hareellin. I. xxii. a. ISieqq. Angebaiitnr eterimonianiin ritiu immodioa 
enm impenaanun amplitudine antehac inusitata et gravi. The aune writer relates, that 
owing to th« rait multitude of eacrificial banqneta, rioting and dmnkenneas wete ipread 
among the soldian. oHiw tlm x'^^'"- '^l ><»£■'••. ^ />« >■"!' D"" •■» ix" ■ 
mirifit yt irxi"t- Liban. Houodia in JuJiao. vol. i. p. 513. 

' libao. preabeat. Julian, vol. i. p. 476. 
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st Aatiodi, hj which bo was inspirod himself; and the more pain- 
fnl it must hare been to him to find his expectations bo completely 
diBapp<ant«d. Tme, moltitades of the people and of the higher 
elaues OMembled in the temples and groves which he yisited ; no^ 
howerer, for the sake of the gods, hut for tlie purpose of seeing the 
emperor, and being seen hj him, as he himself must hare known. 
He was saluted on these occawons with the load shout of " LoDg 
lire the emp^^rl" just as if he had made his appearance in the 
tbeobe. Hoace he was led to address to the people of Antioch an 
admonitory discourse^ complaining that they converted the temple 
into a theatre, to which tbey resorted rather for his own sake than 
OB account f^ the gods.' Yet soon the voice of praise, with which 
be had been received out of respect for his person, was exchanged 
fix that of mockery and disdain ; for an injudicious r^ulation, the 
object of which was to force a reduction of the price of provisions 
to a d^jee disproportioQate to the produce of the year, and the 
result of which vaa directly tiie reverse of what had been in- 
tended, made him hated both among the higher classes and the 
populace, and his attempts to injure Christian sanctaaries alien- 
ated the popular feeling ; and be was obliged to hear men ex- 
press their longing for the return of the Kappa and the Chi, that 
is, of the reign of Coostaatins and Christiani^.* 

Oae incident vhich made him extremely nnpopolar with the 
ualoQs (3irifitiaiis, was this : In the grove of Daphne, about five 
miles from Antiodi, but still reckoned as belonging to tiie suburbs 
<rf tbe city, stood a famous temple of Apollo ; and the fountain 
which flowed near by was said to possess virtues which communi- 
cated the gift of divination.' Hence an oracle of Apollo had sprung 
■p on this spot. But, ever nnce the times of the emperor Ha^ 
drian, this fountain had been n^lected and had gone to decay. 
yfiih a view to suppress the old Pagan coitus, as well as to check 
the dissipatiou wMch the amenity of this spot, famous as the seat 
of vicious pleasures, invited, Gallus, when governor of the province, 
had caused to be buried here the bones of the martyr Babylas, and 
had erected a church for the use of those who wished to perform 



■ Jolkn. HkopogoD, f, 344. Libui. de vita ku, p. G 

■ HiiopagoD, p. 357. 

* To whicli legeod perlup* in tlui uid in mmilar cua 
euiag mflaeuca of the uxhalatiDoa olaa 
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ih&r devotions at the tomb of die martyr. Jnliao caosed the long- 
cloBed temple of Apollo to be re-opened, and aurronnded it with 
a new and magnificent peristyle. Setting great valae npon sooth- 
saying of all kinds, he wished to restore also the ancient oracle, and 
directed the fountain to be cleared out. The priests now declared 
that the oracle could not go into operation. The god wonid give 
no response, on account of the vicinity of the dead ; besides, ac- 
cording to the Pagan DOtions, no dead body could be suffered to 
remain in contact with the holy place. Julian constroed this, an 
referring particnlarly to the neighbouring bonea of Babylas ; for 
the Christian worship among the tombs, aa he caUed it, was his 
Bpedal abomination, and, above all, in the present case, so near to 
the shrine of hie own Apollo. He caused the bones to be ex- 
humated. Multitudes of Christians, young and old, men and wo- 
men, now assembled to bear away the bones of the martyr, in 
solemn procession, to a place about forty stadia (five miles) distant ; 
and, through the whole of the way, tbey cfaannted choral psalms, 
which alluded to the vanity of idolatry. The whole throng joined 
with one voice in the words : " Confounded be all they that serre 
graven images, and boast tbemselves in idols ['" Julian, who saw 
himself and his gods insulted at the same time, did not manifest 
on this occasion the philosophical calmness which he was so fond 
of exhibiting in other cases of a like nature. He commanded the 
prefect Salustius to search out the guiltiest of those engaged in the 
tnmult, and punish them severely. Salust, although a Pagan, yet 
from motives of humanity and prudence, reluctantly executed the 
command. He caused a number of individuals to be seised, bat 
subjected only one, Theodoms, a young man, to torture. The lat- 
ter continued firm and nnmoved, and in the midst of his sufferings 
sung the psalms which the day before he had sung with the others 
in the procession.* Salust now reminded the emperor how much 
the cause of the Christians gained by such constancy in their suf- 
fering companions. This led to the release of the young man and 
of all the rest.' 

■ AmmUn. MmeUin. 1. uii. c IS, IS. Soioin. t. 19. 

' Tba pnthjta RnfiDDS, who kn«w him when in old min at Andoch, nUtw tliml 
he told him, thil daring all bi* Bufleringi ha imigined he uw ■ Tonng mui itanding 
hj him who wiped away hia aweat, and ponied over him cold water. RuGo. Ten. 
Eueb. X. 86. 

■ Sozom. T. 20. 
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When Julian, for the first time after so long a period, restored 
the ancient feast of Apollo DaphnicuB, he hoped that it would he 
cdebrat«d by the inhabitants of Antioch with great display. But 
aa he says in a sarcastic defence of himself against the reproaches 
of the people of Antioch :' " Kot an individual brought oil to 
kindle a )amp to the god ; not one brought incense ; not one a 
UbatJon or a sacrifice." * But one solitary priest appeared, bringing 
a goose for an offering. The emperor was greatly astonished and 
excited at this result ; he seTcrely reprimanded the noble inhabi- 
tants of Antioch, who knew no better how to appreciate the resto- 
ration of an ancient national festiral; just as if his reli^on must 
aecessarily be theirs. He complains of them in this writing, that 
they allowed their wir^ to carry away everything from the house 
for the support of the Galileans, or to bestow it upon the poor ; 
while they themselves were unwilling to expend the smallest trifle 
to suBtaio the worship of the gods.* 

It happened ailerwards that a fire broke out in this temple; as 
it was said, through the carelessness of Asclepiades, a Pi^n philo- 
sophy, who had come on a visit to the pious, philosophical em- 
peror. Asclepiades had left standing, with lighted tapers, before 
the statue of Apollo, a small silver image of the Dea ccelestis 
(Vcnos Urania), which he carried about with him to perform bis 
devotions by, wherever he travelled. But Julian attributed it to 
the revengeful spirit of the Chriatians ; and they were accused as 
the authors of the conflagration. He directed torture to be em- 
ployed, for the purpose of finding out the guilty, and ordered the 
great church of Antioch to be closed, to sh«w bis displeasure 
against the whole body of Christians.* Although judicial inves- 
tigation could elicit no evidence against the Christians, yet Jnliiu 
did not give up his suspicions. He complained that the senate 
of Antioch had not done all in their power to detect the guilty.* 
The people of Antioch feared the worst ; — as we see from the dis- 

' Tlie MwipagoD, in ■lloiioD to tlie jokei on the long beard of the emperor. 

* UifopogDii, p. 363. 

■ HitopogoD, p. 3S3. This pua>ga iaenet aotitst, inumuch u we may we from 
■1, tbat JoliaB WM wetl awira of the indifferenoe enleruiaed by many of the higher 
ebH of the Antiochiau towardi the aSain of religion ; and that he considered tha 
famalM a« tba chief lopportera of Chriitiaiiitj in (he lamiliea of mch penoni. Bee, 
Mow, a like aiMrtion at Libanini. 



• Sea MUoposVD, p. Sei. 
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courses delirered or written in their d^ence b; Libanins. Julian 
exhibited, on seTeral occasions, his excited state of feeling against 
the ChristJans. He said himself, that, at a signal pyea by his 
own hand, the tombs of the martyrs in the ndgbbouring towns, 
together with the chnrcheB erected oTer'than, had been destroyed; 
and that the people had even gone farther against the enemies of 
the gods, than he himself designed.' Before leaving Antiocb, be 
placed at the head of the judicial department in Syria, a man of a 
passionate and naturally cmel dispoaitjon, named Alexander. He is 
reported to have said, tiiat Alexandw was not worthy of the office ; 
but that the covetous and slanderona AnUocbians deserved no 
better judge.' It is evident fVom particular iastaoces of hia con- 
duct, that the administration of justice by tbia Alexander cor- 
responded entirely with (he natural character of the man. Hetook 
great pains to prevul on Christians to deny their faith. Many, 
indeed, suffered themaelveR to be induced by promises, persuasions, 
and threats, to sacrifice ; but the reproaches and tears of thdr 
wives, — among whom, at Antioch, there seems to have been more 
true piety than among the men, — and the silence of night, suited to 
lead men to the recesses of their own hearts, roused their con- 
science, and they returned again to Christianity. This excited Alex- 
ander oven to fhry ; he not only persecuted these individuals, but 
aaserted that they could not have gone ao far of themselves. He 
thought he could trace the frustration of all liis efforts, to propagate 
the worship of the gods, to the secret plots of a Christian. He was 
persuaded, by the enemies of a certain Ensebius, to believe that the 
whole mischief proceeded from him. This man was about to be 
thrown into prison and confined in chains ; but he succeeded in 
effecting bis escape, and took refuge with the pagan rhetorician 
LibaniuB, whose Iriendahip he had guned by the moderation and 
mildness of his conduct towards the Pagans under the preceding 
reign. Libanins behaved in the same noble manner as he was ever 
accustomed to do in like cases. He boldly rebuked Alexander for 
his conduct, and assnrcd him that he would not give up Eusebius.* 

' Miiopogon, p. 3G1. ' Ammiui. Mucelliu. 1. zilil. e. 2. 

■ Id his latter to Aleiandev (ep. 1057), he thus aiprsne* himielT: " It ma my 
wiah that jau nugbt be laaloiu indeed for tlie god*, and gun over nuuiy to their Uw ; 
but Ihsl yon ghoold not be eutprised, hoireToi, if manj a one of thow wbo hare jut 
offered, ihanld conNder what be has done aa a vaty wicked thing, and praise again ilia 
refiuing lo offer. For, awaj from tutme, thej follow yoa wbcD jou advise them wbat 
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fiat, altbong^ Libanine did not wish to see men persecuted for 
the sake of reli^on, yet ho was gratafied, vhen any, even though 
it might be at first by nia*e external conaiderationa, were brought 
iKk to tho worahip of the goda. Thia is evident {torn the manner 
io wliich he endoavonrs to take advantage of the dread of Julian's 
anger, as a means of persuading the noble Antiochlans that they 
had better restcve the worship of (he gods, which, he said, was (he 
onltf ejfeettutl and certain means of appeasing the emperor} In 
this, donbUees, he was right ; fw when the town of Fessinna in 
Galatia, celebrated in earlier times on account of the worship of 
Cybele, petitioned the emperor for asBistance, on some occasion or 
other, he replied that, if they wished to enjoy his favour, they must 



■■ bsM, anil go to the iltm. At homa thej an turned aboDt, kod withdrawn from (he 
illin b7 the wife, bj lean, and by the night. But *i to EoMbiiu, irho u acciued of 
bating undone igain what was aecompliahed bj toot paiu, he ii maniteatly calam- 
maled, and far from that which has been hud to hii charge ; for he well nuderatanda 
&a dmea, and acb mufonnlj with refleotiaD rather than with fool-bardineee ; and u 
be know! roar wrath, he would not, were ha aver so foolish, tbns throw himseir npon 
a ibeaf of *woi^ Bat be ta not one of those ordinary men who easily change with 
the ebaugei of the times ; bat, is one who his bnsied himself with sdence, aod cold- 
Tated hia mind, he was, OTen in the time when he had the power, oppressive to no one, 
«ad anogant to no one. One might say he foresaw the fntnra, ao moderate was be. 
It was this indeed which made the maa dear to me and to Nicoeles (see aboTe ; I sap- 
pose that, instead of ^ s^ f <X» Wtittr»i we shoald read, I ■■) flXn irtinnr) ; lor 
while he booonred Au onm religion, he yet did not annoy those who swore by the name 
of Jupiter." In like manner libinias warned this Alexander, in ep. 1ST&, to take 
care kat, by the way in which ba proposed to help the inenlted gods, be might rather 
do ibcDi injory. Probably letter 1316 alao has a limilar referenoe. 

* In the disconne, «■{! nt r» AcnAi^i tfySi, which perhaps was only written and 
nal ddircred (vol. i. p. 502;) " Ye will appease Ibe anger of the emperor," lays be to 
the aobles of Andoch, " by no petitions, no olamonr, no ambassadors (even tbongb yon 
tent yam most talented orators), nnless you desist from these tricks, and giTO up your 
dly to Jnpiter and Ihe other gods, — about whom, long before the emperor, even from 
yoar childhood, Besiod and Homer hare taught joa. But yon sunk after the honour 
of being enllivated, and call an aoqnaintance with those poets, aoltiTation. In respect 
Io man's highest iDiaresti, bowerer, you follow other toschers (see above) ; and yon 
Bj fron the temp1«>, whieb are once more thrown open, when yon ought to sigb that 
lltey were ever clo*cd. In the next pUee, when the authority of a Plato and a I^llu- 
goraa is appeakd to in your preience, you MJ out on lAt otAer kand tliat of sour 
moUtcrt aad viMi, of your iulUrt and cookt, and the tenacity of your early oonrio- 
tinna ; thn* allawing yourselTes to be led by those whom yon ought to lead." A great 
deal in this description of nominal Christians among the faahionable pei^le of the higher 
ranka, who wen held to Chriilianity by the force of thecnstomandtheiJa/JiMRceq/'fJtfn- 
tiiiiKsfK oasocuiA'aiif , ii doubtless taken from the real life. He concludes thus : " Shall 
we not bialcn to the temples, persuading some, and forcing the rest to fdlow us?" 
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first, by a general procession of penitence, propitiate the motLer 
of the gods, from whose vorsbip they had fallen.' 

Wherever, in bis march i^inst the Fa-siatts, Julian passed 
throng any of the Christian cities of Syria, he 'took this oppor- 
tunity of exhorting the senators vho welcomed him to restore the 
worship of the gods. Thus it was, for example, when, after two days* 
journey, he came t<vBeroa in Syria. But he complained, tliat the 
senators all applauded his speeches, though only a few followed his 
advice ; indeed, none but those who seemed already to bare cher- 
ished sound views in religion, bat until now had been ashamed to 
express their convictions openly. His pleasure was the greater, 
when, on the third day's journey, he came to a place' where the 
odour of incense breallied upon him from all sidos, and he every- 
where beheld sacrifices publicly odered ; although he could not 
avoid suspecting that these pubUc exhibitions were intended more 
for himself than for the gods.' 

As the feelings of Julian against the Christians and against 
Christianity were continually more and more exasperated by the 
opposition which he experienced, it may be readily conjectured that, 
if he had returned back sacceaslully from his Persian campaign, 
he would have become a riolent persecutor of the church. But in 
this war he perished, in the year 363 ; and at a sbgle blow, the 
f^l &bric erected by mere human will was dissolved ; although 
Julian, deceived by hia apparent success in making proselytes, had 
boasted of haring produced, in a short time, a wooderfUl change ; 
for in a letter, iu which, indeed, he complained that tiie cause of 
Hellenism, throngb the fault of its professors, did not yet progress 

' JnlUn. tp. 49. 

' See Jnlim'B letter to Ijbuiiiu, deicribing bit JatnMj (sp. 27.) Soioinen (tL 1.) 
leporta that Juliui, in > menaeiiig letter, nuDmoDed Anacei, king of Amuik, who 
mi e Chriitiiii, to um himielf filr the wer iguiut the Penieni ; &tX hs *Dnoiincod 
to him, the Qod whom be worebipped would not be able to help bim ) tbit tbie tetter 
contuned bleipbemies igainit C3irift Uontori bu pnbliibed this letter iu the 
•necdot. Oiso. Patav. (m« above), p. 3B4. All tbe boaitToI laoguage, pechapt in 
■mitatiao of oriental taste, wbiob Sozomen Telere to, is foirad in it ; notbing, bowerer, 
which woidd Mem expreaair pointed agunet Chriit. Tet, when Jnbao aaja to tbe 
king, " Ton leelE to keep oonoealed with you an enemy of tbe public weal," Botomen, 
perbapa with reaaon, may bare inppoaed thia reArred to Ouiat. At all event*, ia the 
threat eipreased againat the ci^ Niailua, which abould ahare that miaToTlnne of king 
Araacee the god* had long aince predicted againat him, we perceive the hatred he en- 
tertained againat thia city, which for many yeara bad been lealoasly Chriatiin. 
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acctvding to his wMes, he had aeserted that the friends of the 
gods ODgfat to be satisfied ; for who, a short time before, would 
liaTe Tentored to predict, that so great and so important a change 
could be produced in so brief a period.' 

Had the Christians searched after the real canse of this tran- 
Biait Tictory of the heathen party, they might have derived from 
it many important lessons for the fiitnre. In Uie beginning of 
Julian's reign, the vise Gregory of NasJanzen, contemplating those 
erils within the chorch, without which oven this transient ascend- 
ancy of Faganiem could hardly hare been gained, had expressed 
the great tmth, that the Ckristian church had »tiU more to fear 
from its enemiee within than from those without.* The same 
father exhorted die Christtans, after the death of Julian, now to 
■bew, by their actions, that they had profited by the divine disci- 
pline ; to shew that God had not given them up aa evil-doers into 
the hands of the F^ans, but that he had chastised them as his 
childreo ; to be cardU that they did not forget the storm in the 
time of calm, after the deliverance f^m Egypt. " It onght not 
to appear," he said, "aaifthetimeofsufiering was better for them 
than the time of rest ; for so it would appear, if then they were 
humble and moderate, and pointed all their hopes to heaven ; but 
now proud and haughty, ready to fall hack i^ain into the same 
sins which brou^t them into all their miafortunes." He then 
gave the Christians the advice to which he was conscious that he 
should find Uie most difSculty in making them listen. He advised 
them to take no advant^e of the power which they obtained 
throvffh the change of the timee, in retali(;Liing vpon the Parana 
the injuries which they had received. " Let us shew," says he, 
" wbiU a difita«nce there is between what these men learn from 
tbcar gods, and the lessons which Christ teaches us, — Christ, who, 
glorified through sufferings, ohtuned the victory by forbearing to 
use his power. Let us pay Ood our united thanks ; let us, by 
loDg-Buffering, promote the spread of the Gospel ; for this, let na 
take advantage of the times. Let us by gentleness snbdue our 
oppressors."* 

The Pagans now saw all their hrilliant hopes destroyed ; and in 

' Ep. 49. Til yA; 1> liJy^ rtrmimr mmi rvAjJHvno /umCtkiir tX!y^ wfirlttt 

* Ongor. NaiuDt. ont I p. S5. 

■ Qr^or. Nkoiu. Ary. mXirtiv. ii. orat. iv. f, 130, 181. 
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tbeir fiuth they saw nothing to console them. Libanins says he 
sapposed that the emperor, who had rebnilt the temples and altars; 
who had forgotten no god and no goddess, and sacrificed npon 
tlie altars whole herds of oxen and lambs; who had called forth 
troops of priests from their hiding-places, would need no mighty 
armod force, bat mnst conquer through the power of the ..gods.' 
Now ho quarrelled with his gods, because tbey had permitted Con- 
stantiua to reign forty years, but Julian only for so short a period, 
and then, with him, suffered his whole work to fall to the ground.* 
Julian was immediately succeeded by Jovianus, an emperor who 
professed Christianity. He had learned from the preceding times 
the lesson, that religion could not be helped by outward force. 
Hence, although for his own part a zealons Christian, yet he left 
to all bis subjects the liberty of exercising the religion which they 
preferred, — a principle which he expressed in one of the laws pub- 
lished on his accession to the throne. Ho permitted the temple- 
worship and the sacrifices to go on unmolestod ; and expressly 
prohibited nothing, except employing the pagan rites for the pur- 
poses of magic' 

' Monod. !n Jnliio. I. !. 508. Hs tiad actoall; prophesied that the godi theniKlvM 
-woald amite the Fsraitiu. £p. 649. 

' L. e. p. 610. How stroagl/ oontnsted with this ia the ipiiit of AngnsUn, whan 
he siyi, " that no emperor should be ■ Christian in order to procure for himself the 
fortune of Couitautine, — ai each should be a Christian ./br the take of eternal lift. God 
touk away Javian sooner than he did Julian. De civitate Dei, L i. e. 25. 

' That Jorian enacted a law of this import can hardljbe doubted, — judging from what 
Themiatiiis aud to him at the consular celebration. We must admit that the acooenls 
of pBCBeaotions against the Figini, and of measures for the suppresuon of Paganism, 
under the reign of this emperor, seem to Conflict with this supposition ; ii, for axample, 
when Libaiiius, in bis epitaph, in Jalian, p. 619, says, that after Julian's death, those 
who spoke openly againat the gods, once more stood in authority, but the priests were 
unjustiGably called to an aeoouoL An indemnlficatian was demanded for the monej 
expended in sacriSce*. The rich anticipated a j udicial iuTcstigation, and paid the money 
down ; the poor were thrown in chains. (We may conjecture that the writer is here 
speaking of those who were accused of haring expended money which did not belong 
to them,— whether taken from the public ooffer or from elsewhere, — lor the oEFering of 
sacrifices.) The temples, he continues, were in part dL.'moliahed, and in part stood un- 
finished, — object! of mockery and sport to the Christians. The philosophers (i. e. all 
those who, in the lime of Julian, had appeared in the philosopher's cloak, and thereby 
acquired apeoially groat inSnence wi^ bim) were abased. All who had received pre- 
sents from the emperor Julian were accused of theft, and subjected to erery sort of 
torment, in order to eitort from them the money they were supposed to have reotif ed. 
In respect to this report of libaniua, what he says as a passionate opponent of the em- 
peror, and with rhetorical exaggeration, cannot be reeeiTod as altogether credible. It 
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Gtddra worda were those which the moderate Pagan ThemiB- 
titia addressed to Jorian, on his eatrsiice npon the consnlar office, 
with a view to confirm him in those principleB recognizing man's 
imiT»«al rights, and the toleration in matters of religion con- 
nected therewith, which he had expressed immediately afW com- 
ing to the throne. . Having congratulated the emperor, that the 
first law of his rdgn related to religion, he says : " Yon alone 
seem to be aware, that the monarch cannot force everything from 
hia sabjects ; that there are things which are superior to all con- 
straint, Ihrcatenings, and laws ; aa for instance, virtue generally, 
and, in particular, ■piety towards God. And you have very wisely 
considered, that in all these matters, unless there is hypocrisy, the 
uneonstrained and absolutely free will of the soul must move first. 
For if it is not possible, emperor, by any new edicts to make a 
man well disposed towards you, if he is not so at heart ; how 
much less is it possible, by the fear of human edicts, by transient 

maj hart baen the cue that muij Faguii, beliering that the end nnctloaed the meiiw, 
■''—t'*^*'' bj teal tar their rdJ^MOi or "'f'"''g this ■ men pretenoe *nd out of sbear 
ca;idi^, had allowed thamtelTea, undai ths preeediDg reiga, ia practum which might 
in MHDe rosarare gi*a juit oocaiioD tor judicial iiiT«t!gatianii againit the h«atbeiu. 
Bol it also nuj hiTS beaa tha eaie, that indemiuEcatiini wag anjuicfy required for that 
which had been done in a perfectly legal nanner, and in compliance with inpreme im- 
peria] aathoriij,— jut M JoUan had proceeded in respect to what had been done under 
hii predeocOTor. And finallj, it wonid be wrong to inppoee that ererj thing whieh 
Chriatiaii goTemon, or thoie that naed Chriitiauity ai a pretait, Doder an emperor 
who speared xealoni G>r CluiMianilr thonght tlienuelTei entitled to do, without being 
atthornad b; hU lawi, os^t to be laid to hia charge. Jorian himaeir shewed reipect 
to UaziDia* and Priecn* — tha two philoiophera who po«Mi*ed the higtieat ioBaence 
nnder ttw anperor Jntian, and the former of whom had laboured eameatlj for the eap- 
port of Paganiam. Bee Eonap. rita Haximi, p. 58. Bat yet, without some oocuion 
girea bj the emperor, it eonld not bqipen that Pagan philowphen should be peieecnted. 
This, in bet, is intimated b; Themiitins, although he abeolTce the emperor from the 
charge of haTJDg faimaelf had any hand in it, — ad yaleirtem de bello viotis. ad. HardaiD, 
C 99. c Socratee (L iii. c 34) aaja tliat, nnder Jonsn, all the temples were imniediBtelj 
doaed ; that the Fagana oonoealed themselTca ; that ths philoaophen laid aside their 
doalu ; llul the pablie aaaifloea ceased. AH this, althongfa not taken in so general a 
aense, maj hicrt been true, — as a natural consequence et the fears entertained bj the 
Pegans, or cf their lokewarmDeas entering of ita own aoeord, when tha atmosphae of 
the eonrt oeased to be fayommble to Paganiam. Boeratea himself seems to be aware 
diat JoTian was not disposed to oppress an j put;. L. iii, o. 25, etc What Soiomen 
aafi (L ti e. 8) reelecting a letter of the emperor addrtesed to all the govsmors, maj- 
be andentood, mppeaiiig it to be oorrect, as onlj meaning that Jovian eiprened a wish 
to bara ell bia enbjeeta aome to the knowledge of the truth in Christianity, and dis- 
ti^Diehcd the Chrittiau ehnnfa onoe more by pecnliar priTikgee. Libanios himself 
(onL pn> lemplis, yd. ii. p. 168) aaTs that after Jolian^ death down to the time of 
Valens, ^ni riti «• Siv iifirs x{*>"' 
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constrtunt, and tlioae weak images of terror vhich the times hare 
oitea produced, and as often annihilated, to make men truly pioua, 
and lorerfi of God 1 We plaj, in such casea often, the ridiculons 
part of aeiring, not God, but the purple ; and change our religion 
more eaeil; than the sea is mored by the storm. There used to 
be but one Thersmenes ; but now all are fickle-minded.' He who 
but yesterday vas one of the ten (deputies of the Athenians to the 
Lacedemonians) is to-day one of the thirty (tyrants). The man 
who yesterday stood by the altars, the sacrifices, and the images, 
stands to-day by the holy tables of the Christians. Tet this, O 
emperor ! is not what you desire. While yon would now and crer 
be Borereign as to ercrything else, yon command that religion 
should be left to the free choice of each indiridnal. And in this 
you follow the example of the Deity, who has implanted the capa^. 
city for religion in the whole human nature, but has left the par- 
tjcnlar kind of worship to the wilt of each man. But whoerer 
employs force here, takes away the freedom which Ood haa be- 
stowed on every man. For this reason, the laws of a Cheops and 
of a Cambyses hardly lasted as long as their authors' lives. Bnt 
the law of God, and your law, remains for ever unchangeable, — 
the law, that every man's sodI is free in reference to its own pecu- 
liar mode of worship. This law, no pillage of goods, no death on 
the cross or at the stake, has ever been able to extinguish. Ton 
may, indeed, force and kill the body ; but, though the tongue may 
be forced to silence, the soul will rise, and carry along with it its 
own will, free from the constraint of authority." 

The same principles, in regard to matters of religion, were fol- 
lowed by Valcntinian, who succeeded Jovian in the year 364. As 
yalentinian.by his steadfast profession of Christianity, had incurred 
'the displeasure of the emperor Julian ;* as he hated Julian and bis 
friends ; as he was, in other respects, inclined to despotism ; it is 
the more remarkable that he still recognised on this point the 
limits of human power, and perceived the folly and minous conse- 
quences of attempting to overstep them.' Bylaws which he issued 



■ MiraellinaB, wbo Innklj deacribe* tba d«q>Otic act* ot tliU enptror, 
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at the TO^ commencement of Iiis reign, he allowed each of hia Bub- 
jects anlimited freedom of exercising tlie religion which he con- 
eeired to he tme,' By another law of the year of 3 71 , he expressly 
decUree that neither the practice of the hiuiisj»ces, nor any other 
form of worship permitted by the fathers, shonld be forbidden.' 

This t4deration of Vaientinian was rather helpful than injnrions 
to the spread of Christianity. This appears from the fact, that, 
BndcT the reign of this emperor. Heathenism began first to be called 
1^ tbe name of tlie peasants' religion (Pa^anismna;*) justas, in the 
primitive times, Christianity w&a considered as the religion of shoe- 
Bakers, weavers, and slaves. To be sure, we are not to conclude, 
becaose Ucatbenism was called distinctively the religion of the 
ignorant countrymen, that it bad lost all its followers among the 
educated and higher classes. 

In the East, the political suspicions of the emperor Valens brought 
many a persecution upon those Pagans who practised divination 
and sorcery,* although the same tolerant lavs were recognised also 
in the East. The pagan rhetorician, ThemistJns, addressed the 
emperor Valens in terms very similar to those which he had used 
btfore Jovian, extolling these principles of tol^^tion.* According 

Mj> of him, I. izx. c 9 : — " PoMremo hoc TDodBnmiDe priDdpalni ineUralt, quod 
iDMr rdi^onnin diTarsUto madiiu (tetit, ceo qnemqium iiuiaietavit, neqoe nt hoc 
at>Ui«lar imp«nvit >at illud, neo interdictia minacibni iDbjeclornm cerricem ad id quod 
ipae oeloit iocliubiC, sed iatsmenttu reliqiilt hai putes, nt nptrit." 

' Uiutniqae, quod auimo imblbuMt, eoleadi liben tscultu. Thu Uw is cited in ■ 
kwof tbe emperor belonging to the yeu 371. Cod. Tbeod. 1. ii. Tit. IS, L 9. 

* Ha gmre tbia direction, perhaps, eiprewlj' because a law which he bad enacted 
agaiaat tin noctoma aacrificia and Pagan magic, might be misbterpreted ; tad even 
tbat flrtt law, in eoDaeqooiiee of the remonalraoofs of an infloenUal Pagao etateiman, 
did not go into gsDenl exeention — if Zonmiu (iv. 3) speakitha tnith. 

* The name rehgio PagaDonmi, tpidied Ui baatheniani, first oocnrs io a law of the 
•mpcKiT Valeaduitn, of the Tear S6S. Cod. Thaodoa. I. zvi. Tit 2, I 18. The above 
deiiratiaB of the Dame is, howerar, the oulf tenable one, and i> moreover confirmed by 
dw tathnonj- <J Fanlui Orodns. Tlua writer, in the prtboe to bis abort biatorr of the 
world, saji, — Qui tx laecnn agnttiim tompitii tt pagu Fagatd wxanlur. To this 
derivation the Christian poet Prndentias also alludes, irhen (contra Bjmmacbiini, I. i. 
V. 610) he oalla the haatbei>s " pago implicdloa." 

* Libao. da vita ma, y<A. i. p. 113. ChrTsoslom. bom. 88, in act apost. fin. 

* Oi*l. tL da religlomhoa, vfaicJi hitherto haa been known tons only in ■ Latin trans- 
htioo. SocmtM (iv. 82) and Soiomen (ti. 86) cite a disconrae of mmilar import, 
which lliamiatina is said to htTO delirered befare Valens, disinading bun from the per- 
•eevtion of (^blfCCanssaterfouuii^ofAsropttiiiMsin the time of the Arian eontroreniea. 
If we BDSt sBpposa that this refers to the diaeoarse abore cited, it could not be oorrect ; 
In that diaooura* manifcitlf treats of loltraticK only to Pagatutm. Bat both those 
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to the testimony of Libanins, Valentiiuan and Valens were finally 
mored, by the political jealooaies growing out of the frequent con- 
spiracies, to forbid enHrely all bloody Bocrificet ; though the 
other kinds of heathen worship continued to be permitted ; ' yet no 
such law of tiiese emperors has come down to as.* 

The emperor Gratiao, who saccceded his father in the year 375, 
had not, like the latter, adopted it as an absolute principle, to alter 
nothing pertaitung to the religious condition of his empire; but stiil 
he adhered to the rule of allowing a ftee exercise of the pagan rites. 
So accustomed were men to consider the pagan religion as Uie re- 
ti^^on of the state, and the emperors as its chiefs, that eren the 
Christian emperors still retained the title of supreme pontiffs, and, 
on ascending the throne, received, along witU tlie other badges of 
the imperial dignity, the robe of the supreme pontiff; but it bad 
now become a mere formality. 

Gratian is said to have been the first who declined to receire this 
robe, because he could not conscientiously do it as a Christian ;' yet 
he still retained the title.* Moreover, in the place where the Boman 
senate met there stood an altar dedicated to victory, at which the 
pagan senators were accustomed to take their oaths, and upon which 
they scattered iucenae and made offerings. It had been first re- 
moved by Constantius, and afterwards replaced by Julian, Jovian 
and Yalentiman had made no alteration, allowing things to remain 
as (hey were ; but Gratian caused the altar to be removed again. 
He confiscated estates belonging to the temples. He deprived the 
priests and vestals of the snpport they had received from the public 

Buthon, however, quote diitinot expreanDnt of Themutioa, wbioh 4Te not to be faand 
iu that disoooTss. Althoogh they quote 00117 oCl>er Chonghti which da aotiullj o<»:iit 
in [t, jet this ii do proof th»t the; hsTs in riew the unie perfonuuice ) uuca, in the 
dUoonrfe ahia which wu deliTered before JovUn, ■ good deal ii expi^ued in preiasel]' 
tbe ume wij ts in the ondon before Valena. It in therefore more probable that TYa- 
miitiiu aetoall; delivereil a diMoone of thii aort, of which, howeret, nothing hai coma 
down to our time*. 

' Orat. pro templia, p. 163. 

* It ma/ be poeiibla that Lihaniiu did cot in this oau doly separate the a&irt of the 
Ea«t and of the West; jet he was doahtlaas interested in that diaoonrse to bring toge- 
ther everTthing which ooold be found, in the ordinanoes of the earlier emperors, fa- 
vowraiiUta Faganism. 

» Zosim. 1. IT. 0. 88. 

* Thus, for example, Ansonint gives it to him, in his gntianun actio pro consnlatu, 
where he itrlee him " pontifoi religioee ;" and he bears it in inscriptions. Seelnscrip- 
tionum latinarum amplisiinu collectio, ad. OrelU, toI. i. p. 119. 
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ieeatary, and of all their other priTilegoB.' He took away also from 
the college of priests the right of recdving legacies of real estate. 
All this took place in the year 382. As a considerable number of 
Pagans were then still to bo found in the Soman senate, it bang 
genenlly the ease that the first and oldest families in Borne adhered 
to the old Roman religion, along with all the other old Roman cus- 
toms; they chose a man out of their number, distinguished for his 
personal merits, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, as their delegate, to 
procure from the emperor, in tho name of the senate, the abroga- 
tion of Uiese laws. But the Christian party of the senate, who 
claimed to bo the majority,* transmitted throngh the Roman bishop 
Damasos, a memorial to the emperor, complaining of this proceed- 
' iag on the part of the Heathens. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who 
poBsesaed great influence with Gratian, presented him with (his 
petition ; and Gratian was so indignant at the demands of the par 
gan party, as to refuse eren to grant an audience to their delegate.* 
As Rome was visited in the following year, 383, by a great famine, 
the zealous Pagans looked upon this as a pnniahmeut sent by die 
gods, on account of the wrong done to their religion.' 

When the young Valentinian U. succeeded his brother Gtratian 
in the goremment, the pagan party of the senate attempted once 
DHve^n the year 384), through the instrumentality of Symmachus, 
at that time prefect of the city, to obtain from the emperor a com- 
plianee with thar demands. He asks of the emperor, that he would 
distiogniah his own prirate religion from the religio urbis. Taking 



' 8w tlw rqHirts of Bjrmmacliiu ind Ambroains to VslsDtiDiui IL dlrecllj to be 
^fMei, mi tin «dlcl ot Uonoriiu, of the jm 115. Ci>d. Theodoa. L zti. Ht. 10, 1. 20. 
Oomia loco, qam nwru error veterom dapntavit, >eanndDin D. Oratiani amttilula 
aoMrs id jnbemiu aooUii. 

' HiTing hen nothing bat tha reports of parties, ire oumot detennine with cer- 
taintj aa to that which «ma fonuallj right in the case. 

* Eril-niiiided men, aaja Bfmmaehna in his memorial to the loceeuon of this em- 
fSOT, had broBght thia abont; beoaose Ihej welt knew iW, if the emperor heari the 
dqnties, be would not refasa ibem jnstioe. Denegsta eat ai m^nvbit andiantia, quia 
Don orat joatitia defntura. 

* Sjmnuchas writes, ie hii great extremity, to hia brolber, with ■ certain aimpla 
pietj, which, with all his snparstition, ^t renders him br more vrortbr of respect than 
tboae were who embraced Christianity to hoaaar tha emperor : Dii patrii I hate gra- 
tiam tttyltetonm lacrtmm I Miaeram limem pellite. Qoamprimom revocet nrba oos- 
tn,qnos innta ^iiudt(this is ambignoDS, and ma; refer either to the atnngeis banished 
from Boow, wi^i a riaw to spare tha means of sabeialence, or to the gods). Qulcquid 
bmuns ope majus eat, Diis permitte curaodum. Sfnunach. ejjdstube, I. ii. ep. T. 
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his stand at the positioa of Paganism, ho explains that men would 
do better, inaemuch as they are excluded from the knowledge of 
divine things,' to abide by, and to follow, the authority of anti- 
quity ; in doing which their fathers for bo many coitnries, had ez- 
pmenced 80 much prosperity. Borne is personified, and made to 
address the emperor in the following language : " I wish, as I am 
free, to live after my own manner. These rit«e of worship have 
subjected the whole world to my laws." The fomine of the preceding 
year be represented as following in consequence of the wrong done 
to the pagan rites. " What was there," be says, " lifce this, which 
onr fathers were ever compelled to sufier, when the ministers of re- 
ligion enjoyed the honour of a public maintenance V As Symma- 
chns was well aware that the Christians would bare the emperor 
make it a matter of conscience to refuse all support to the idola- 
trous worship, he endeavoured to quiet his scruples on this pcHut, 
by the distinction already alluded to, between the religio nrbis and 
the reHgio imper^toris. If he did but suffer that to remain which 
the city (urba) could demand by ancient right, he would by so 
doing concede no privil^ie to a reli^on which was not his own.* 

But Ambrose, bishop of Uilan, on hearing of this, sent to the 
young emperor Valentinian a letter written with dignified earnest- 
ness. He represented, that this compliance on the part of the em- 
peror would be a sanction of Paganism, and a tacit denial of his 
own Christian convictions. The emperor ought to allow liberty of 
conscience to every one of his subjects ; but he must also maintain 
the freedom of his own conscience. " Wrong is done no man," he 
writes, " when the Almighty God is preferred before him. To him 
belong your convictions. You force no one yourself to worship 
God against his own will ; let the same right be conceded also to 
yourself. But if some nominal Christians advise you to such a de- 
cision, do not suffer yourself to be deceived by mere names.* He 
who advises this, and he who decrees this, sacrifices. We bishops 
could not quietly tolerate this. You might come to the church, 
but you would find there no priest ; or a priest who would forbid 

' Cnm ralio omnii in operto nt. 

' STinniich. I. X. ep. 01. 

* Ambroaioa yfta afraid, is it seems, of UTeral of the memben of the empetor'i priv; 
counci], of th« eoniialary, to whom the (wlilieal iDtercat might be of greater aiicouiit than 
the religioDi. Ttwrf were KTsml memberi of the emperor'e privj council alao, who 
were Pigasa. Bee Ambroa. ep. 67, ed Engm. g 3. 
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yoar approach. What would you hare to reply to the priest, 
when be says, the church vants not your gifts, Eince you have 
honoured irith presents the temples of the Heathen 1 The aJtar of 
Christ disdains your offerings, since you have erectod an altar to 
idols ; for your word, your hand, your signature, are your works. 
The Lord wishes nob for your service, since you hare becomo the 
serrant of idols ; for he has said to yon : ' Te cannot serve two 
masters.' '" The strong representatioDs of Ambrose had their 
effect, and Valentinian rejected the petition. 

In the banning of the reign of the emperor Theodosius, Chry- 
Bostom composed at Antiocb his noble discourse on the martyr 
Babylas,' in which he described the divine power wherewith Chris- 
tianity had penetrated into the life of humanity, and obtained the 
victory over Heathenism. He rightly muntained, that Christia- 
nity disduned in this warfare all weapons which were not her own; 
and he predicted the entire destruction of Faganism, which was 
emmbling in mins through its own nothingness. He says : " It is 
not permitted the Ckriatiane to destroy error by violence and 
constrainl: {key are allowed to labour for the salvation of men 
only b]f pertuanon, by ra^nal instntctton. and by acts of love."* 
He affirms that zeal for Paganism was still to be seen only in a 
few cities ; and that in these the pagan worship was promoted by 
the respectable and wealthy citizens, who allowed the poor to join 
them in their heathen and sensual festivities, and thus chained 
them to their interests. Chrysostom was assuredly right in this, 
that men might rely upon the divine power of the Gospel, which 
would carry the work, hitherto so successful, completely toils end: 
but so thought not the emperors. 

Theodosius, the reigning emperor in the East, but whose influence 
extended also to the West, went in his proceedings against Fagan- 
ism gradually furUier in the way struck out by Oratian. At first 
he was content to abide by those measures against the sacriflces 

> For llie rest, the quMtion whether the einperor vw obligated to grant this, and 
whether he oonld gaat it with a good coDScknce, admita Dot of beiog anawered from 
the parclf retigioni point of riew ; the coDrideration of citU tight! alao entara ia here, 
which SyinmacliuadanbtlFaaBlladed to, hot at the.aaroe time confoDnded too much with 
the religioiu qnestion, and which, aa the matter then atood, woald cerlainlj make the 
dccinoti more faToanble to Amhroaioa thao to Sjmmadma. 

* £i'( r» /iMfrufM B^CiiXMt >.iyif IlvnfK. 

* Oiii yij 3i/MI xt^""*'' ■>•)'»■ **• fi'f »«r«#T(if i« ti' wXinr, iXXi (>i ruial 
Hi Xiyr mMj rffrniif rit nn ■•/;••■••> l^afir^ nmfimt, 
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which had already heen adopt«d hy bim id common with Gratian. 
Properly speaking, indeed, the employment of sacrificee for the 
purposes of magic and soothsaying, alone had been forbidden ; and 
eTcn hy the new law wliich Thcodosius gave, in the year 385, to 
the pretorian prefect Cynegius, a man extremely zealouB for the 
extinction of PaganiBm, soothsayiDg from the sacrifices only was 
prohibited ; yet these laws were, in their execution, certainly ap- 
plied, for the most part, to all the forms of sacrificial worship ; as 
appears from the plea of Libanius in defence of the temples — 
a discourse shortly after to be more particularly noticed, in which 
the writer, howcTer, drew arguments from every quarter, to limit, 
as far as possible, the meaning of the existing laws against Pagan- 
ism. Undoubtedly an exception was made in favour of those 
capital towns where Paganism still had a considerable party, and in 
favour of the more noble families ; since Libanius could appeal to 
the fact, before the emperor Tbeodoaius, that the sacrificial wor- 
ship still existed at Home and Alexandria.' 

Now, these laws might easily furnish a pretext for the destruc- 
tion of the temples. The Pagans were found assembled in the 
temples, for the purpose of sacrificing, or ttey were accused of hav- 
ing sacrificed. Blind zealots, or those whose avarice prompted 
them to wish for the plunder of the temples, immediately seized 
upon this circumstance as a lawful reason for destroying them, pre- 
tending that they bad caused the imperial laws to be broken. The 
wild troops of monks, to whom any object which, under the name 
of religion, excited their passions, was welcome, undertook, cspe- 
eially in the country, these campaigns for the destruction of temples 
in which sacrifices were alleged to have been performed.* As the 
synagogues of the Jews, whose worship was protected by the laws 
of the state,' were not secure against the fanatical fury of blind 
zealots and the avarice of men who used religion as a pretext ; so 

' Oratio pro temptis, vol. ii. p. 180 et seq. 

' Wlut Libmins (p. 164) njs of tlila deslruction of the templn b? the monks (the /a- 
XMHiftmSmi) miy, compired ifith wh»t we otherwim know re«pecting the way of ■ 
put of these people, doubtless be receired u true. Godofredoa, meuiwhile, he* aHur. 
vttj misconceiTed this pisuge (p. 170), when, by riffiitra7s, he nndenonds hen 
those whose 3nty It was to see to the eieoution of the impcriil lews on this point, Ij. 
beniiia evidently means Co sey (hat the monks had, apon their own uithorily, thrust 
themselTea in as ripimmTt, 

; see the Uw of the emperor Theodoeius, in tlie yftz 393, 
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tbe temples of the Pagans, against vhich they might act under 
KHoeshoT of legal authority, mDBt have been much more exposed 
U> danger. In countries where the Pagans still con8titut«d the 
majority, they returned the Christians like for like, and burned the 
chorches, as at Gaza and Askelon in Palestine, and at Berytns in 
Fbffiiiicia.* The emperor himself declared at first against those 
who were for turning the laws which forbade sacrificial worship into 
a means for wholly suppressing the wofEhip of the temples.' 

When the temple-destroying fury was now increasing and sproad- 
ii^ on all sides, the Pagans could not but fear that the emperor 
would gradually go fnrther. Libanius addressed to him his re- 
markable plea in defence of the temples. The immediate occasion 
of it seems to have been the destruction of a rery magnificent 
ancient temple, on the borders of the Roman empire, towards 
Persia.' In this discourse be calls to bis aid all the political and 

' 6m AnttrTM. ep. ad Thoodoa. 1. r. cp. 39. 

' By ■ Uw of tha jemi 382, he ordered that the temple M Edrgsa, in which Btalnea 
wvra to be (bond, itterring of esttmstion more on account of their artietic than of thsir 
religioiii worth (trtia pretio qaam divinitale mctiends), should alwajH etand open. The 
■nperoT m* no donbl inclined, in cases where such yioiences were committed, to eier- 
dae jmtiee, when hi* parpoae «u Dot counteracted bj the powerfal inflaence of ihs 
biahotia. Thai, npan the report of the Cornea orientis, iu the )-eai- 388, he was in fact 
CD tbs point of puniihiiig the monka, who had destroyed ■ temple of the Vakntiniana 
IMU the cutis of Callinienm in Meaopolamia, and to oblige the blehop, who hy his dii- 
eonna had stirred np the people there to demolish ■ JenHsh sjnagogne, to canae it to 
bereboDt; bnl tbe declamations of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, led him to change hii 
Bund. See AiDbroa.ep.40ad Theodo».,ep.42adaororera. Panlin. Tit. Ambros. Still, 
ID the year S93, he isnied to this part of Asia a law, that those, qui sub Christians reli- 
fioaii nomine illicita qoKque pmnumnnt, et destrnere sjnagogwi atque eiepoliare 
eanaotnr, ibanld be ponishcd congrna sevcritate. Cod. Theodoa. 1. iri. Tit. riii. 1. 9. 
* Comparing the aboTe^Cited law of Thsodosius with the description which Libaoins 
giTea of the magnificence of this temple, we might snppoie that the temple at Edeasa 
vaa bem meanL The connection of erenta may be conceived to be as follows : — that 
Theodoaiiia at tome earlier peiiod bad been peraoaded to approve of the shutting np of 
the temple, but had been afterwardi indaced by the representatiaDS of the heathen party 
Ut paM tbe ordiikanres already died in favoDr of the temple. But it having been re- 
ported to him by a governor in these districts — (the DuiO«rhoenc),wbo(if LJbaniua 
iort not misrepreMnt) wax led on by his wife, as she was by the monks, — that the devo. 
tianal exerdaea in the neighbouring cloiaten were disturbed by the rumea of the sacri- 
fices diffuaed abroad from the temple, tbe emperor finally w.is prevailed upon to allow it 
to be deatroyed. (The snppo«tion,howeTer, that this governor waa the Pmrcclnsrnc- 
torio Cyn^m, W well as the Siing of ths chronological dale by Godofredua on the a«- 
aamptiini of thia Ctet, is one which has not been duly proved.) Meanwhile this hypo- 
tboDa is still not altogether certain ; for there may have been many magnificent tem- 
ples OD the borders of Syria, aa, for example, at Talm^rB. 
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all the religions reasons vhich lie could poBsibl; find, in defence 
of the temples. Tt^ether with much that is sophistical and decla- 
matory, he made also many excellent remarks. Among these be- 
longs vbat he says to refute the argument for the deatmction of 
ihe temples, tbat Paganism, by b^g deprived of these, would lose 
the chief means of its support among the people ; that the people 
would now Tiedt the churches instead of the temples, and thus by 
degrees be led to embrace Christianity. " That is," says he, " they 
irould not embrace another tund of worship, but hypocritically 
pretend to embrace it. They would join, it is bue, in the assem- 
blies with the rest, and do ererything like the others ; but when 
they assumed the posture of prayer, it would be either to invoke no 
one, or else the gods." In Uie next place, be very justly appeals 
to the Christian doctrine itself: ' '* Force is said not to be peiv 
mitted, even according to the laws of yonr own reli^on; persna- 
sion is 8^d to be praised, but force condemned by them. Why, 
then, do you wreak your fiiry against the temples, when this surely 
is not to persuade,' but to use force! Thus, then, it is plain you 
would transgress even the laws of your own religion."' 

Many Pagans being still to be found in high ciril ofBces, a fact 
which Libanins refers to in the aboTe-mcntioned discourse as shew- 
ing the favourable disposition of the emperor towards this party ;* 
the imperial commands, of course, were still very fax from bang 
carried into rigid execution ; and this experience led again to new 
authoritative measures. 

We are by no means to suppose, however, that in these matters 
Theodosius always acted after the same consistent plan. On the 
contrary, he might, at one and the same time, publish ordinances 
of an opposite character, according as be allowed himself to be in- 
fluenced either by those members of his privy council (the consisto- 
rium imperatoris) who, if they were not themselves Pagans, yet were 
governed far more by the political than the religious interest, or by 



■ Pige 179. 

* Inatetd of it ri, the reiding, m it »eenu to me, ihoald be il rtSn. 

' What Libinina elaewhera ttjt in thia diioonrM, «« leoUeul; to the kdrautage of 
Paganiem uid !n pntse of Jalian, ie of ■ ton which he could hardly hare Tentond to 
utter before the emperor. We maf canjeoture that this disconrse was detiTered or 
writttn only as a speciueo of ifaetoncat art. 

* L. c. p. 203. 
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the exlKMlatioas of the bishops. In the year 384 or S86,' he di- 
rected the pretoriaa prefect Cynegius, well known on account of 
hiB zeal for the spread of Christianity, to shut ap all the temples, 
aad make an end of the entire temple worship in the Eaat (that 
is, in tbe eastern part of the Roman empire, and in Egypt.') And 
yet a law of the emperor, published about the middle of Jun^ 
386, presupposes the toleration of the temple worship, aad the 
rwx^sance of the college of priests.' 

After the suppression of the public pagan worship, by the com- 
mission giren to Cynegins, had been effected, so far as that was 
possible, certain ejents occurred, which led to the adoption of still 
more decisive measures. The first occasion was given to these 
erenta by Theopbilus, bishop of Alexandria, a man of an altoge- 
ther worldly spirit, who had little or no hearty interest in the caum 
of Christ, and whose manner of administering the episcopal office 
was least of all calculated to exert a good influence in building up 
the temple of the Lord in the hearts of men. This bishop, who was 
much more interested in erecting large and splendid edifices than 
in the spiritual welfare of his flock, had, in the year 389, obtained 
from the emperor the giil of a temple of Bacchu^ and was busily 
employed in conrerting it into a Christian church. The symbols 
(rf the worship of Bacchus which were found here, and many of 
which were oSensiTc to the sense of decency and good morals,* be 
<«da«d to be carried in a procession through the streets, and pub- 
licly exposed, so as to bring tlie Grecian mysteries into universal 
contempt. Since Alexandria was considered as a central point of 
the Hellenic religion, a principal seat of the mystical Neo-Platonio 



■ The qnMtioD comta up, irhatber Qfiu^iu recsiTed thii tomnuniaii when be wu 
^^loinlcd Vrxfectas Pnetorio, or not till iflerwarda. The aeeDnile detenninktion of 
the chronakigieBl dite ia >ttcn<lad in diii cue with manj difficolciea. See TiUtmont, 
fcat- im erapmnra Ronuinv, TbaodoM, N. 15. We miiBt eilhei mppoM that the 
biMonuiM h«Te gireD too wide in oiteniion to the oommission intnuted to CTnegiui, 
ud thxt it coDcerned only Egypt, where the iaSiienoe ofa certain Theaphiliu had oe- 
caKnad it ; or that Theodosiiu, in the nme period of time, uted in abulate oonlra- 
diction to himadi; or that this coinmiuion waa flnt giTeo to CTnegina after the pauaga 
of the aboTo-dtad law of Jnne, 388. 

* See Zoaimiu, L ir. c 37, and Idatii Chronioon, at the death of CTnegina In 388. 

' In conaeiiDeDda archioroajna ilia lit potior, qni patiin ^nia pneititent neo tamea 
a Umplonm emit* ohumttioDe Chriitiaiiitatia aUoouerit Cod. Theodoa.L 13, Hb 
i. L 112. 

* A* the Flkaltiu, I^gam, the qmibol of the prodoctire power of life in nature. 
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HeatheDism, where its votaries poured together from all countries 
of the Roman empire,' and since the Alexandrian Pagans were, 
from the most ancient times, extremely fanatical ; snch a traoBac- 
tion could not fail to occasion the most violent excitement. The 
exasperated Pagans asBemblcd in crowds ; the; made a furioos on- 
set upon the Christians, wounded and killed manif of them, and 
then retired to the colosBal and splendid temple of Serapis, dtuated 
upon a hill, which was ranked among the greatest pagan saoc- 
tuaricB in these times.' Here, under the direction of a certain 
OlympiuB, a fanatical Pagan, who went clad in the philosopher'a 
cloak, they formed a regular camp. This man exhorted them to 
sacrifice even tlieir lives for the sanctuaries of their fathers. Fnaa 
their stronghold they sallied out upon the Chriatians : those who 
were dragged away by them as priaoners, they endeavoured to force 
by tortures to sacrifice ; and such as remained steadfast were often 
put to death in the most cruel manner. After these acta of vio- 
lence, having the worst to fear, desperation united with fanaticism 
drove them onward, and all the efibrts of the civil and military au- 
thorities to restore order were to no purpose. The emperor 
Theodosius endeavoured to profit by this favourable conjuncture, 
to effect the suppression of Paganism in Egypt. Upon ibe report 
of these disturlMinces, there appeared from Constantinople, probar- 
bly in the year 391, a rescript ordering that all the Pagans who 
had shared iu this tumult should be pardoned ; and that, as an 
acknowledgment of the mercy which they had experienced, they 
might the more easily be converted to Christianity, all the heathen 
temples at Alexandria should, as the cauBe of this tumult, be 
destroyed. 

Whilst the heathen were rejoicing at the prospect of saving tbeir 
lives, and had but just recovered from their alarm, it was a favour- 
able juncture for carrying into execution a stroke of policy, which, 
under the state of feeling that existed at Alexandria, might at all 
times be attended with great hazard. Large bodies of men assem- 

* Eonap. viU Mie^, p. 43. 'H 'A>.iU>itiM ).■ rt t» IkiktiIiv lifit lifi t'i Sr 

' la whit high TeDeratioD this temple stood imong thn UculheoB, wa maj gather 
tram the irordg of Idbaniiu, who already eipreaeed hia alarm for its late, wLeo, iu 
app^king of the temple at Edeasa, (orat. pro tempi. 194,) lie asid : 'H»ura }l jhI 
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Ued around tbe temple of Serapis, upon which the imperial com* 
Band was now about to be executed.' Bat there prevailed among 
tbe heathen a reTerential awe before the colossal statue ofSerapis; 
azid from ancient times the report had been propagated, that, when 
this Btatoo was demolished, heaven and earth would fall in one 
CMnmoD min. This report had some influence even upon the mul- 
titude of nominal Christians, who were still inclined to the ancient 
superstition. Xo one ventured to attack the image, until at last a 
beUoring soldier seized an aze, and, ezertiag all his strength, clove 
asunder the vast jaw-hone ofthe image, amidst the nniversa] shouts 
^ the Pagan and Christian multitude. After the first stroke had 
confuted the saperstition, the whole image was easily demolished 
and consumed to ashes. And, upon this, all the temples at AJez- 
andria, and in the neighbouring district, taking its name from the 
Canopi&n branch of the Nile (# KdvuZtt), which particularly 
abounded in Egyptian sanctuaries, were in part levelled with the 
ground, and in part converted into churches and cloisters.* 

The same course was followed in other countries ; sometimes 
not without bloody conflicts, which might have been avoided if the 
bishops had been more governed by the spirit of love and of wis- 
dom. MarcelloB, bishop of Apamea in Syria, proceeded with great 
zeal to destroy all the temples in the city and in the country, be- 
cause he supposed that by these ancient monuments of thdr wor- 
ship, so venerated by the people. Paganism would always continue 
to preserve itself alive. With a train of followers little becommg 
the Christian bishop, an armed force of soldiers and gladiators, he 
advanced to destroy tbe hirgest temple. It was necessary that the 
temple should be forcibly wrested out of the hands of its Pagan 
derenders. While the conflict was going on, some Pagans seized 
upon the old bishop, who had been left behind alone, and hurried 
hira to the stake. The sous of the bishop were deuroos of punish- 
iog bis murderers, but the provincial synod dissuaded them from 
this, calling upou them rather to thank God that their father had 
been deemed worthy of martyrdom.' From the present year, 391, 
and onward, followed many laws, forbidding every description of 

' Thg owe mu Mniewhit limilar here, m it wu in Uter dmes with tbe tbDDd«i.<wk 
of Baoilace. 

1 Eiuu|iii Til. Xiet. RnGo. hist, ecclei. c. 23. Sozum. vii. 15. Socntca, r. IS. 
Uueallini Comitii Chranicon ad A. 369, uqi. in Sirmond. opp. t. ii. 

■ See Soiom. tiL 15. 
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Pagan vorship, under penalty of a pecuniary muict;, and still se- 
Terer putUBhmento. As the Pagan magistrates tbemselres encou- 
T^ed the Tiolation of these imperial lavs, pecuniary fines were 
established against these, and against all their attendants in such 
cases. By a law of the year 392, the offering of sacrifice was in 
fact placed upon the same level with the crime of high treason 
(crimen majcstatis) ; and, accordingly, the offerer incarred ihe 
penalty of death.' 

Whilst these erents were transpiring in the East, everything in 
the western part of the empire continued to remain as it was ; and 
men belonging to ancient and noble families in Rome, still ven- 
tured to raise their voice in behalf of the religion of the eternal 
city. When Theodosius, after the defeat of the usurper Maximus, 
was, in the year S88, holding his residence in the West, the hea- 
then party of the Roman senate proposed to him once more, per- 
haps through Symmachus, their former agent, that the rerenues 
and pririlegea should be restored to the temples and colleges of 
priests of which they had been deprived. Theodosius seems to 
have been very near granting them their petition ; but the pointed 
representations which Ambrosius, bishop of Milan, made against 
this measure, restrained him.' The heathen party succeeded, on 
the other hand, under more favourable circumstances, in obtaining 
ftom the Emperor Eugenins, who, after the murder of the young 
Valentinian II,, had, in the year 392, been raised to the imperial 
throne by the Pagan commander Arbogaat, everything whi<^ had 
been refused them by Gratian, YaJontinian, and Theodosius. The 
voice of those influential Pagans, upon whom Ei^enins felt him- 
self to be dependent, availed more with him than what Ambro- 
sius, with inconsiderate boldness, wrote to him in the name of re- 
ligion.' 

But when llicodosius marched into Borne, after the defeat of 
Eugenios, in the year 394, he made a speech before the assembled 
senate, in which he called upon the Pagans, who, under the short 



' Cad. Thaodoe. 1. IG, Tit. z. 1. 12. Quads! qniaptun immolare bostiun sacrifio- 
tanu andebit, ad exemplam majeautis reus eicipiat leDteDtiam compelentem. 

' Insinaationi men tandem adunsionem detuliC, uja Ambroaiua, ep. 57 ad Eiigen. 
3 4. What tbe pretsnded Prosper (de Promias. et Fredict. Del, para iii. Promiss. 
38) wjB about tbe disgraceful baDlshment of Sfnunatbus, may pcrLaps be > fable. 

' See Ambroe, ep. 67. 
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T^n of Engenius, had once more enjoyed the fhie ezerciae of their 
reUgion, to desist from their idolatry, and to embrace the religion 
in which alone they could find forgireness of all their sine. In 
spite of all their representations, he took back from the Pagans 
what Engenius had accorded to them.* 

The successors of the emperor Theodosius, Arcadiiis in the East, 
and Hoaorias in the West, from the year 395 and onwajxis, con- 
firmed, it is tme, soon ader their accession to the throne, the laws 
or their father agunst the Pa^an worship, with new sanctions ; 
bat the weakness of their gOTomment, the varions political disturb- 
aaces, especially in the West, the eorrnptioa or pagan riews of 
indindnal governors, would all favour the preservation of Fagan- 
iam in many districts ; and hence it wa« necessary that those laws 
should be continually re-enacted. 

Whilst ia Rome the public monuments of the pagan worship 
had already vanished, the images of the old Tyrian Hercules could 
still be worshipped and decorated by the Pagans in Carthage. As 
in earlier times the popular cry in that city had demanded the de- 
stmction of the ChristiaD churches, so now resounded tliere Uie 
cry of the Christian popniace, demanding that all idols should be 
destroyed at Carthage, as they had been at Kome. The people 
were excited by the folly of a heathen magistrate, who had ven- 
tured to order the beard of Hercules to be gilded.' The prudent 
bishops were obliged to take special measures for moderating their 
ferocious zeal, so as to prevent acts of violence.' 

Pagan landlords endeavoured to maintain the heathen worship 
OD thdr estates, and, by means of sacrificial feasts and other 
■■leans which their power over the peasants gave them in spite of 
the existing laws, to bind them to Heathenism. Pious and prudent 
bishops like Angustin were obliged, is such cases, to exhort the 
Christiiui country people to obey God rather than men ;' but thoy 



Zoaimas, ■ uiloui Pagui, ia in thii cue > Biupicioiu witnosa. It ciiiDot therefore 
M iMrtiinly dstermiaed how fir whit he reports respecting the comtuic; and boldoeu 
nf the Ptgui atnuon ii trns or Mie. 

Qaonodo Konu, lio et Cuthngo I eioloimcd the papaUc«. 

* Angutini Semo S4, L T. ad. Ben. 

* On thia point he uja (p. 6S) : " The martyn endured the Incetadon of their mem- 
ben, and Qinitiins itood in feu- of the wrong which might be done them in Chriatiin 
tuM*. Whoerer at present do«a ;ou wrong, doea it in fear. He claea not openly itj, 
' Come to the idol* ;' he doea not oituly tty, ' Come to mj allan, and feaal yonneir.' 
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were also obliged to reetrain the blind zeal of tbo Christian popu- 
lace, which was for destroying, in an illegal manner, the idols upoa 
the estates of other men. On this point, Aogustin speaks thos : 
"Many of the Heathen have those abominations upon their estates. 
Shall we go about to destroy them ? No ; let us make it our first 
business to extirpate the idols in their hearts. When they have 
become Ghristiaus, they will either iuTite us to so good a work, or 
they will anticipate us in it. At present, we must pray for th^n, 
not exasperate them." ' 

But it was not pagan landholders alone that promoted theworship 
to which they themselTes were attached ; even Christian proprie- 
tors were willing to ignore it, when their peasants brought offerings 
into the temples, because the imposts which were lud upon the 
temples were a source of profit to them.* No doubt they coald 
effect more by instruction and zeal for the spiritual welfare of their 
tenants in the spirit of love, than by any forcible measures. The 
bishop Chrysostom, in a discourse delivered at Constantinople about 
the year 400, justly rebukes them, because they did not procure 
the erection of churches and the settlement of ministera who could 
preach the Gospel upon their estates. " Is it not the duty," he says, 
" of the Christian proprietor first to see to it that all his tenants 
are Christians 1 Tell me, how is the countryman to become a 
Christian, when he sees the welfare of bis soul is so much a matter 
of indifference to you 1 You can perform no miracles to convert 
men. Well, then, convert them by tfaose means which lie in your 
power ; by charity, by your care for men, by a gentle disposition, 
by a kind address, and by whatever other means you possess. Many 
erect baths and forums ; but none, churches, or everything else 
sooner than these. Therefore," said the zealous preacher, whose 
heart glowed so warmly for the welfare of men, " I exhort you, I 
beseech you, I require it of you as a favour to be shewn me, or 



And it he laid it, and yon woalfl not do it, he might, in presenring hie complaint against 
jon, teatif? this: — ' He iroulil doI come to mj altara — lo the tamplcB which I lenerate.' 
Let him even uy this. He dares not say it. But in a iraadulent manner he calls 70D 
to answer for something else. He will rob 70U of your saperSuilj." 

' L. 0. e 17. 

s Zeno, bishop of Verona (I. <■ Tract, it. g 6) conipluns on this sabjeet In prcdiis 
veatris famantia undiqne fana lane oon nosUs, (qus si vera dicenda sunt) dis^mniaodo 
eubtililer custoditis. Probatio longe aoa est. Jus lemplorum ne qnis votni cripiat, 

qootidie litigatis. 
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rather I lay it doum as the law, that no man allow hU estate to 
be without a church'" 

It being now represented to the government, that the tdola- 
trous temples and images on the country estates contributed 
much to tlie promotion of Paganism among the peasantry, the 
emperor Honorina passed a law, in the year 399, directing that 
all temples in the country should he destroyed xtnthout tumult, 
»o that all occamon of superstition might everywhere be re- 
moved} This law was expressly confined to the temples in the 
country, vhicfa could not reasonably be considered as monuments 
of art contributing to the ornament of the country ;' for the lat- 
ter were protected by new laws against the fury of destniction.* 
Yet on the one hand, it ie certain that in those cities in which only 
a comparatirely small number of Pagans were still to be found, 
and wh«% this small number were kept together by the temples 
which were still remaining, the zeal of the Christian population 
vonld easily bring about the destruction also of these:' but, on the 
other hand, however, there can be no doubt that this law was 
never nBiversally executed accordiDg to the letter. 

Among tbe Pagans in many countries, an impression prevailed, 
in consequence of one of those predictions by which they were so 
often deluded, that Christianity would last for only three hundred 
and sixty-Jive years ; and this prediction, by a loose reckoning 
{rota the time of Christ's passion, seemed now to be near the time 
for its accomplishment. Hence the destruction of the temples, 
which took place this year, made the greater impression npon many 
of the Pagans.* Yet they were still powerful enough oa many of 
the country estates of N'orth Africa, to commit acts of violence on 
the Christians, while engaged in the exercises of worship.* 

' HomiL 18, icta apost. 

* Ijjqiulin igri9teinpUsiu]t,giDetarbauitamii]lii diruuitur. HU enim dejectis atque 
•obbtiaainnisiapenuliDnisinitteTulcoiisumetiU'. Cod.Theod.L I6,TiL 10,1. 16. 

' Ttiiu in the Codex cuioaiiiu eccles. Ajriciiue (c 68), it ii said: Qon in agris vel 
in locii abditia coiiatiluU nnUo uraameuCo lODt. 

* Cod. Theodoa. 1. 16, Tit. 10, 1. 18. 

* Angfutin (de dritate Dei, 1. IS, c. 54) saya, that In thu year all tb« idolatrona 
Umplea and imagea at Carthage were deatrajed ij the ti>« comitaa, Gaodeiiiiiu and 

' See Aoguacin. L e. 

* Tbiu tixl; Okriatiaiia wei« mnrdered at SuSelum in Numidia, probably m cooie- 
qDeDoa<rf'aii attack on theitatueof Hercnlei, Angutiu. ep. GO. At Calame inNmni- 
dia, A j>. 408, the I^igana Teatared, in defiaDce o( the laws enacted ahartly before by 
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Aftar the death of the powerful Stilicho, by whom Hoikotus had 
been goTerned, the latter, probably through the influence of eome 
of the great who were faToorably disposed to Paganiam, enacted a 
law which contradicted the laws hitherto iaaued. For, between the 
years 409 and 410, there appeared in the western empire a law 
which ordained nnirersal religious freedom.' Yet this law remained 
in force certainly but a very short time; and the old ones soon 
went once more into operation. By an edict of the year 416, 
Pagans were eicluded from ail civil and military places of teust, 
yet the necessities of the time and the weakness of the empire 
hardly allowed of its being carried into strict execution.* 

The consequences which followed the emigrations of tribes in tlie 
western empire ; the political disturbances which threw eTerytJiiag 
into conftisioQ ; the irruptions of savage and pagan hordes, might 
sometimes light up a ray of hope in the small pagan party ; but 
it soon dwindled away again to nothing. 

In many districts of the East, Paganism maintained itself for a 
longer time ; and the party of pi^n Platonist*, which continued 
down into the sixth century, was its principaJ support;. The em- 
perors were mored by their political interests to avoid destroying 
everything at once in those cities where Paganism predominated, 

the emperor Hoaariui agaiut ttl Pigan fcstivitiea, to march in id indecent heathen 
proeeraion before the Chriitiin Chnrchei; uid, when the clerg? remonstrated, •. wild 
Dproar arose. The ehoroh mu attacked with Monei, luialljset fire to, and a Chiigtian 
ninrdercd. The biahap, who wai hanted after, wu obliged to conceal himnlL An- 
eustin. ep. 90, 91, 101. 

' Ut libera Tolontate qnia autlam ChrUtluiitatia eiciperet, cod. eccles. Aftic. e. 107. 
Il is tme, this law, as it hers reads, csan be nndentood, acconling to ita letter, to mean 
only that do one sboald he ioroed to embraoe Chriatiuiity. And this was in &ct a 
tbieg which, properif apeaking, bad aa yet neTer beoa done. Bui it is clear that il 
was so interpreted, aa if the legal penalties which had been iu force against thoee who 
exorciaed an; olher form of wonhip than that of the catholic Christians, should be done 

* As Ute as the ;ear 403, the Spanish Christian poet, Pradentios, had asserted that 
difference in respect to religion had no influence in the hcstowment of posts of hononr, 
and declared ihli to be right L. i, c. Sfaunachnm, v. 61?. 



Mk page impUritoi par deUta cntmlna mundt 
Ir« TirH prohilicl ; quoniam mlriOa nunquiun 
Ternnii »Utuin p«r U«r gradlantibui obitant. 

' If the acconnt of Zoumus (1. v. c. iSj is true, the feeble Honarimi, nnahle to dis- 
penae with the aerriofs of one of bis pagan generals, Generid, who would aerre onlf on 
Ibis eondiUon, wu obliged immediately to repcul Ihia law. 
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lest tbey might destroy those interests also. They chme rather to 
proceed gradually. This principle may be detected in the remark- 
able answer which the emperor Arcadius gave Porphyry, bishop of 
Gaza, in Palestine, when the latter, in the year 401, prayed for the 
destmction of the idolatroas temples in thLs city, inhabited for the 
moat part by fanatical P^ans.' " I am aware," aays he, " that 
your city is gijoa to idolatry ; but it faitiifnlly pays its tributes, 
and brings a great deal into the public treasury. If we proceed now 
to disturb it thus enddenly, the inhabitants will fly away in fear 
(namely, that the attempt would finally be made to bring them 
OTcr to Christianity by force), and we should lose so much in our 
rcTenne. But wc will rather oppress them by degrees, depriving 
the idolaters of their dignities and places of trust, and issuing our 
coDimands that the temples shall be closed and oracles no longer be 
ddirered ; for when they are oppressed on all sides, they will come 
to the knowledge of the tmth," — a fine mode of conversion, to be 
sure ! — " for all sudden and too autboritative measures arc hard for 
the subjects." Yet finally the cunning of the empress Eudozia 
prevailed — a woman who perfectly understood how Arcadius was ■ 
to be managed, by taking advant^e of his weaknesses ; and who 
was led to think ^at her zeal for the destruction of idolatrous tem- 
ples, and her many gifts to the clergy and the monks, would make 
atonement for her sins. By her influence, the reasonable hesita- 
tion of the weak Arcadius was finally overcome. 

It is true, in a law of the year 423, it is expressed as doubtful 
whether any Pagans still remained : ' but as it was considered ne- 

■ The life of PoiphTiy, Inihop af Oua, from which lliis stoiy ii taken, and irhicli 
wm ccoipeaod bj hie disciple, the deacOD Marcus, — a work which ii important u for- 

■ahing 11U117 (acta illnstreliTe of llie history of the church aod of mannera in thii 
period, — has as jet been published onlj in a Latin translation, whose autlior seems not 
eirea to hire given himsell' the pains of iccaratetj dscyphering the Greek text : see 
Acta SaneConun, at tba 26th of Febmiiy, and the Bihliolheca Fitram, Galland, T. ii. 
Ftoci a pramising jnii; Danish scholar, Dr Clausen, we aie led Co expect the publics- 
tioo of the Greek original work, which is still extant among the treasDrei of the impe- 
rial librsrj at Vienna. Meantime I shall iniien here Che passage relating to the present 
iubject, as it readi in the original. The words of Arcadius are : oTim, In ri rii-n 
Ui;n HTi.1>^F irrif, iXX' liywl/u.. irr) «(} rsr lUf^ir rS, V'*". '•Jl'ii 

ranfm lUwa, lAX' ,1 J.jtir, ht^ Mi(H Sa.'Cx/hi -^.h, wtfm^Swn, rit iVm, tS, 
•OhXi^iwi hI ri IXXi nA.riKB iff<a» aal *iXtiifat rk lt(m >■<■» a^iv^SH, mmI 
/■"'»<" XC^"^*"- 'E". ri( SX««,. .;, wi,n mr»^ir«, IriyinrHivri rin iXiUim, 

* L. 16, Til. 10, 1. 32. Taganos qui supenunt, luanqoam jun nulloa cue credamus. 
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ceasary, in confirtning the ancient laws agfunet tbem, to change 
the pnniahment of death, which had hitherto been established 
against those who sacrificed, into the confiscaiioQ of goods and 
banishment ; as it vaa considered necessary to protect the still 
remaining Pagans, who attempted nothing contrary to the laws, 
against being abused and plundered by nominal Christians, wbo 
used religion as a pretext ;' it follows from all this, that there still 
continued to be Pagans, which is proved moreorer by the laws is- 
sued nnder this reign against those who apostatized from Christi- 
anity to Paganism. Had there been good reason to doubt whether 
there were any more Pagans, there certainly would have been no 
occasion for a law of this sort. But undoubtedly the fact, that few 
remained who openly declared themselves Pagans, may be recon- 
ciled with the other, that it was necessary to devise laws of this 
sort, if the matter is presented in the following point of light ; 
namely, that many were called apostates from Christianity, who 
had never seriously passed over to the Christian church — indivi- 
duals who had submitted to baptism only as an outward form, but 
had ever continned to practise the pagan rites in secret. When- 
ever they were discovered, they were called apostates.' 

The Heathens, then, were compelled, from the present time in 
the fiflth century, to practise and propagate their religion in secret, 
for the purpose of avoiding persecutions ; and by this means their 
religion was rendered the dearer to them. The holding of the 
knowledge of divine things as a secret, which could he the property 
only of Uie philosophically educated ; the engrafting of it upon the 
mythical representations, beyond which the people knew nothing; 
tliis belonged necessarily to the system of the Neo-Flatonists, and 
these principles made it possible for tbem, with all their enthu- 
~siasm for Hellenism, yet to adapt themselves to the character of 

' L. c. I. 23 et 34. Hoc CbHitiBnii, qui vel vere lUDt, vel wM dlamttir. ipeciiliter 
deoiBiidaniaB, ul JncliEU w: Pigaois, in quiets degentibus, nlhilqae teDtantibus tarbolen- 
tnm legibinqae conlrmriom, DOn andeant mBnihil* Inferre, religionij inctoritJta kboii. 
Against thiwa who, nnder ihn preteit of religion, robbed the Figuii. Augnsliu »l»o fell 
himaeir olkd upon to preuh : " Perhaps in order that Christ may not mj to 70a, I wal 
clothed, and thoa hast robbed me, thou niterest the cuetam, ]',nrl tliinkest to rob a Pagan 
and to clothe a Chrigtian. flere also Chriat will answer Ihee ; nay, he answers tbee 
even now by his serrant, whoever lie may bei Here too do me no harm ; when, being 
a Christian, thou robbest the heathen, thorn binderest hitn from becoming a Christiaa.'' 
Scrma 1T9, g 5. 

* Qoi nomcn CliriitianiLatis iodnti aacrifioa fecerint. Cod. Tlieodos. I. 16, lit 
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the times.' A remarkable example of this is presented in the life 
of the pagan philosopher Froclus,* which his disciple Marinus has 
▼ritten.' 

The emperor Justinian (trom the year 527 and onvards), whose' 
despotism, even in spiritnal things, was the sourco of so many dis- 
orders to the Eastern church, cndeaToured, soon alter the com- 
mencement of his reign, to suppress the last remains of Paganism 
by force, so far as this could be done in such a way. The perse- 
cntions were aimed particularly at men in the civil service. They 
were deprived of their property, tortured, executed. Many hypo- 
critically assnioed the profession of Christianity to escape the per- 
secutions : of course, in such cases, they soon took off the mask, 
and were once more seen attending the performance of sacrifices.* 

* The ut repnaented in (bo tjmhril of Frotens : imTim »[ iwtfiirii ti 5i.'i>(, 
iiJii vtXiriitii. See Bjnca. ep. 137 ad Herculiui. Or the Pngana vbo were irrested 
in tbeezerciM of the callus forbidden bj the liws, Angnelin sajs, (Ensmt. in P«. 140, 
i SO); QoU eonon eomprehenins est in •leriHciD, cmn bin legiboa iaU prohiberentor et 
MD negiTit? Qois eamm comprehetunin eat >dorara idolnm, ct non clunavit: nan 
ka et dmait, ne convincerelur? 

* Bom A.D. 41!, died 487. 

' Ai 1 proof of the confidence wliith Heron tba mslhematioisn had in the yonng Pro- 
du. it i* mentioned here, th*t he eomninuicated to him lie icholt melluxl of Ais aorikip 
of God. When he Gnt tiailed the heathen Platonic phiioBoplier STrianag at Athens, 
the moon baring begnn to Mnt, the latter sought to get him out of the way, so that he 
night perfarm hU deTotioiu anobwrred with another Pagan, c, li. We see from ihifl 
Inographial narntire, that the worship of lais still prevailed at Pliilie in Egyiit (;>. 47) ; 
that in Athens the worship of Esculapius was aeeretly practised in the temple, which, 
howFTer, waa toon anerwards deatrojed ; and that the pagana prajed there for their sick, 
rrsclds thottght himaelf happj in that he oecnpied a dwelling near the temple, so aa to 
he able lo perfonn his devotions there withoot being observed, and invoke the aid of 
Ettnlapina ip behalf of the sick, p. 73. Kii ruturt, i(yt, i:i*;>^.?> ov. ixki, n if > 
»mrf« Tisf riXXt¥t XiuiMitn, **i tlilfimt r(ifltft tki ir-iifXiiiit UlXiuri rxfir^^lTt, 
Hirious extols it IS a proof of the Hercalean courage and apirit of Proclua, that under 
an the stonns of thia Titanic period, hr- « tcadfastlj and wilhattt once wavering, though 
not without danger, maintained hlmtelf to the end, ri li rii ■■•Airisac i^fiUi liiit 
•{mIiIb tirii lir()..i.«, 1> Zii.!^ >•■( m(i»J«. .«) »(iiti./u> r^oy^aroi ri^i.ni» ■«) 
rikim, Tj iinfut«'j (the ancient nutional cnllns), Xiitfitii lirii a,*; »«) irtiitfii, ii 
"^ va(ai,',lt,<i'TiU|, vii Qi'ir iiiji^n-rt. Onee, prohablj bj hia ovcr-icaloUB oliser- 
nnee of the Pagan rites, he drew on himself a persecntion from the Christians, and 
took nfuge for some length of time in Aaia Minor, p. 35. At AdroU in Ljdls, tliero 
wia ilill practised among the heathen% in an ancient temple, a worship rcapecting 
tlie naioe of which ihej were not agreed. According to some, the temple belonged to 
Esenlapus ; according to others, to the Dioaciir^. Remedies for the core of diseases 
were said lo be here anggested bj sttpematnral inspiration, and miraculntia cures eT- 
kcted. Many legends were circnlated respecting it. e. 81. 
' Theophanes Chronograph, ad. A. 522, i. r. according to our reckoning, 531 from 
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The emperor, donbtlesa baling heard that Athens ' still contJDued 
to be a seat of Faganism, and that this religion was propagated by 
the Pagan Flatonists who still taught there, forbade the holding of 
philosophical lectures in that place* These persecutions induced 
the pagan philosophers, among whom were Damascins and Isidoms 
and the renowned Simplicins,* to take refuge with the Persian king 
Chosroes, respecting whose love for philosophy they had hoard ex- 
aggerated acconnts. This prince, it is true, receircd them in a 
friendly manner ; hut their expectations were by no means realized. 
Parsism was as little agreeable to them ais Christianity ; and they 
had many a longing wish aft^ the Grecian customs. Chosroes, in 
the treaty of peace, prevailed upon the emperor Justinian, to allow 
them the free exercise of their religion in the Boman empire.* 

B. OF THK polkmioju. wRrmtGs or thk paoans agaikst chbistukitt ; 

OF THE CHAROBS WHICH THKT DROUGHT AOAINST IT GBNEKALLT ; AKD 
OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THESE CHABOBS WBRB ANSWERED BY THE 
TEACHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CRDRCB. 

In respect to the attacks on Christianity by pagan writers, it may 
be observed that it was a necessary consequence of the altered cir- 
cumstances of the times, that few would venture to combat Christi- 
anity in works devoted expressly to that object. Julian, who en- 
deavoured to supplant Christianity as an emperor, appeared against 
it also as an author ; and his work, of which considerable frag- 

ths birUi of CbriaL ' See Idetet'i Manuel of Chronology, ii. 458. Procop. inat. aicana, 
p. go, c. li. ed. Orelli. The eeme eutlior (c. 19) relates, that Justinun emplof ed the 
■ccnsatloa of heatheniim u ■ pretext to get into po&seiiuan of the estates which hii 
enpidilj (hinted after. Comp. the chronicle of Jcjiannea Malsla, pars, il p. 184, ed. 
Oxon. 

' The Athenian ichoole had sunk eo law in the beginning of the fifth centurr', thai 
Syneain* conld write : Athena ia now fimons only for her Hj^ettian honey, and that he 
coold compare the then Atliena in her reUtion to the ancient, with the hide of* slaugh- 
tered victim i BO completely wa) pbilosopliy baniahed from the place, while only thoM 
dead and silent apoU, the Acsdem/, the Btoa, the Lyceum, >irere abewn to and wod- 
dered at hy etruigen. Seethe 130th Utter of Syneaius to his brother j bat, after thia 
time, Athens was somewhat restored to its bloom by the Neo-Platonie philosophy. 

■ Job. Mahtia,!. c. p. 187. 

* Simpliciua (in Epiclet. Enchiridion, c 13, ed. Lugd. Bativ. 1640, p. 7S) pro- 
bably alludea to the fact that the Pagans were to be forced to renoance their convie- 
lions : Tu(«,.„i, fl;«(, /tixc »■! «5 in!,7, i^yMulnrm,. 

* See Agathias de rebos Jostioiani, I. iL c. 30, p. 69, ed. Farii. L. iL c. 30, p. 
131, ed. Niebohr. 
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ments hare been preeerred to our times, in the ref^itation of it by 
Cyril, biabop of Alezaodria, is the most important, one, in tbis re- 
spect, bdon^ng to the present period.* Although, as we hare re- 
narked before, mncb that was bad, and -which bad been presented 
to Julian undw the Christian name, had, fVom the first, exerted its 
inflnoice in giving his mind an impresBion unfaTonrable to ChriB- 
tianity, yet it is ^so trne that his hatred was not confined to the 
eomipt and distorted representatJonB of Christianity prevailing at 
that period, bat was tamed against Christianity itsdf ; that Chri&< 
tianity, thoogb presented in all the pnrity of its essential cba- 
reeter, eonld not hare appeared to bim, in the tempa of mind 
which be actually cherished, otherwise than hateful. It may, 
indeed, be said, that many of the foreign elements which had en- 
grafted tbeoselres on Christianity, came nearer to Julian's pa- 
gan mode of thinking than the purely Christian doctrine. He 
was BofQciently wdl acquainted witb the written records of Chris- 
tianity, to discern the difference between many of the notions 
which prevailed among Christians at this time and the doctrines 
of the New Testament ; between the life of the Christians of this 
period and tbe requisitions of tbe original doctrine of Christ. 
Thus, in reference to the honour paid to martyrs, concerning 
which nothing indeed ia to be found in the New Testament, he tg- 
proacbed the Christians with departing from the words of Christ. 
Yet Julian knew too little of the spirit of Christianity, which, with 
all hia knowledge of the letter of the New Testament, yet could not 
be nndcTstood by him while he cherished such inward opposition to 
the esaenoe of the Gospel, — be knew too little of that spirit to see 
wkerdn the honour paid to the martyrs conflicted with the primi- 
tive religion. To lum, looking at the matter Axim his own pagan 
position, the Christian element, which lay at llie root even of this 
superstition, was precisely the thing which appeared hateAtl. It 
was the importance which the Christian feeling attached to the 
remains of a body that had once been the temple of tho Holy 
Ohoat, and was destined to be so agtun ; the new riews of death, 
and of tbe aanctification and transfiguration of the earthly, of all 
that is peculiar to hnmamty, which Cbristiamty broaght vrith it. 
To Um, the Pagan, whatever was dead was impure and defiling : 

< JnlUn wfot* tliii work ia Iha winter, darios hi) ramdence at Antioch. Libaa epi- 
ti^ JbIUii. TtL L p. 661. 

VOL. til. U 
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hence he tauntingly remarked agtuuBt the Christians, that they 
had filled ererytliing with grares and monnmenta, and that tbsy 
rolled themselres upon graveB.' He accnaed tliem of practising 
magic in this vay, and of seeking prophetic dreams by sleeping 
npoa the graves (incnbatjones.) The apostles, he said, had from 
the first instructed the faithfnl in these things ; and among the 
Jews the art had long been known, for they often had been re- 
proached with it by the prophets (Isaiah 65th.)' So again, he 
rightly perceived that the persecutions against heretics andPagaos, 
which had hitherto been resorted to, were contrary to the doctrine 
of Christ and of the apostles. " You destroy temples and altars," 
says he,' " and yon hare not only murdered those among us who 
persevere in the reli^on of our fathers, but also those among the 
heretics who are in the same error with yonrselyee, but who do not 
mourn the dead man (so he sarcastically calls the worship of 
Christ) in the same way that you do. Bnt this is something 
which must be ascribed to your own invention ; for neither Jesns 
DOT Paul inrited you to do it." Instead of acknowledging, how- 
ever, that this was contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, or at least 
to the character ctf Christ and the aposUes, Julian maliciously gives 
it the following explanation. He says that Christ — which, how- 
ever, is refuted by Christ's own language — and the apostles did 
not expect their party would ever acquire such power ; aod here 
again he repeats the old objection to Christianity, which in tnitli 
redounds to its honour, that it did not first spread among the wise 
and mighty of the world. " But the reason is," says he, " they 
never looked forward to such mighty things ; for they w^v satis- 
fied if they could deceive maids and slaves, and through these the 
women and their husbands, such as Cornelius and Serins. You 

' He ■Iso emploji ■rgumcnU irhollj irrelcvuit and out of place, Tor the pnrpoM of 
tittwmg tbem that Ihit wu (S tmchrialiui thing ; u for eumple, frotd Muth. c^p. 
98 : " How then do yoa call apon the ume QoS, when Jenu ■■;■ that the a^nlchrea 
we foil of *n Dncleuneu ?" Again, Christ had isid, " Let the dead bar; their dead." 
Though the truth waa, Ihoie who called no the martTTS loolced npou them, not aa the 
dead, but aa those who were living with Giod. 

* CttiII. 0. Julian. I. x. 93S-40. Perhape the Chriatiana may htra themselTea given 
oeeaaion for thia charge, hj their atoiiea about ^ipeanncea of the martyrs in viatooa by 
night In the chapela of the martyrs, — about curea of diaeaaea which bad been mouglil 
by them ; and by their cnatoin of transferring a great deal from the Pagan aupentitioD 
of inODhationa to the martyts. 

• L. c. I. vi. p. 206. 
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. may put me down for a liar, if a single au^or of tfaat period (for 
theae ereata happened nader TiberinB or CSaadins) ev&r mentioned 
tliese nen." How could be possibly bare possessed tbe least sense 
for tin godlike in the life of Christ, when he was capable of bring- 
ing np sndi a question as ibe one which ftJlowa, where, comparing 
Christ with great kings,' be says : " But Jesus, who has persuaded 
a few of the worst among you, has been named these three hun- 
dred years ; yet what remarkable thing had *fae done, unless you 
■appose tfaat healing the lame luid tbe blind and exorcising demo- 
niacB in the Tillages of Bethsuda and Bethany are to be ranked 
aoong the greatest works ;" — when he alleges against the sove- 
Nignty of Oirist, that he was one of the subjects of the emperor ; 
that he who commanded the spirits, who walked upon the aea, 
and ejected evil spirits, could not change tbe will of bis friends 
and kinsmen so as to secure their own salvation ; could not bring 
tinm to beliere in him t How little did be who could say this, 
nderataad the nature of a moral change ! 

No less characteristic of the man, was the credulity with which, 
after ridiculing the well aatbenticated ffuth of the Christians, ho 
receired one of tbe absnrd tales of Heathenism, objecting to tbe 
OuiBtians that they had forsaken the ancilia which had fallen from 
heaven, and which secured eternal protection to the city of Bomc, 
and the Roman empire ; and, instead of these, worshipped the 
wood of the cross.' And equally characteristic is his objection to 
Qiristiaziity, — an objection which contains some truth, but truth 
which redounds to the hononr of Christianity, — when he says that 
the Christians had let the best things of Judaism and Paganism 
go, and blended together the worst out of both. They had, for 
instance, thrown away from Judaism tbe sacred rites, the various 
legal prescriptions which required the holiest life, and from Pa- 
ganism the devout feeBng towards all higher natures ; while, on the 
ooBtrary, they had taken from the Jews thdr intolerent Honothe- 
im, and from tJte Pagans their freedom and indifference of living ;' 
or, as Julian expressed it, their custom of eating everything like 
the green herb. The truth here is, that Christianity delivered men 
from the yoke of the ceremonial law, and from a religion which 



• VI. 491. 

■ L. c Ti. 194. 

* Til it$mpt(lin umi x^"*^**- 
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cleared to the elements of the world ; and that, on other grounda, 
it g&TO a freedom of outvia4 life, which, in outward appearance, 
might seem like the pagan freedom, althoi^^h it came from an 
entirely different spirit. The relation here is precisely the same 
aa that between the ft-eedom of the man who has nerer felt the 
power and tbe burden of sin, and the freedom of him who has been 
actually redeemed from its bondage. 

He says the Christiana had ^ven to the pagan freedom a still 
wider scope ; — correctly, we must admit, so far a« it concerned out- 
ward things ; — and this they had been compelled to do as a matter 
of course, " because their religion was to suit all nations, all forms 
of human life ; the innkeeper, the publican, the dancer," &«.* Bat- 
ing thecircumstaoce that Julian carries the caaeout to the extreme 
of caricature, there is, undoubtedly, a foundation of truth under- 
lying even this accusation, conformably to what has just been 
remarked. It was precisely because Christianity started with this 
freedom, because it was bound to no particular outward and earthly 
forma of life, because its transforming influence operated from 
within, that it was capable of approaching, in like manner, people 
of all nations, ranks, and relations, so as to diffuse its sanctifying 
influence over them all. So, too, be glorifies the Gospel, which 
wa« ^ven to make returning sinners holy and happy, when he 
reckons it as a reproach to Christianity that it came first of all 
to sinnerB ; and when, to give the satire more point, be cites the tes- 
timony of theapoetie Paul himself 1st Corinthians, ri. 11. In 
this case, boweT«-, instead of dreaming of the justifying and sanc- 
tifying power of faith in Christ, to which Paul alludes, he perrerts 
the sense of the apostie's language, as if he referred to some magi- 
cal power of baptism to destroy sin. " Dost thou soe," he says, 
" that these were also such ? But they hare been sanctified and 
cleansed, becanse they bare receired a water that penetrates to the 
soul, by which they could be purified. Baptism cannot remore 
leprosy, gout, warts, and other less or greater bodily defects ; bat 
it was able to purge away all the sins of the soul."* 



' vn. 33a. 

* VII. f. 2*6. And to indaed it miut ippeir to ■ mtn who rMdi thaw wonb with 
Bucht t«mp«Tuidh4bit of micd ; becann nicifa > temper of mind clingi only to tbeont- 
irard. The CbrUtiaiu, mareorer, pramoted this miuppreheonon bj their own npn- 
■entation* of the owgioa! efleoti of bnptietii. 
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As Julian did not recognise the one image of one only God in 
mil hnnuuiit;, — bnt imag^ed that he saw in the different races of 
men only the impress of the diffra^nt indiridnalitieB of their pre- 
siding daties ; or rather, m he carried out the principle of the 
deification of nature, and bis gods were merely the difierent human 
indiTJdnalitiee of character, abstracted and deified ; — a national 
diaracter once in existence appeared to him to be incapable of 
dunge. He adduces the Weetem nations as a proof of this, who, 
altbougfa they had been for so long a time under the Roman do- 
minion, yet continued to remain for the most part uncultivated :' 
bat history, to whose tesliraony he appealed, has confuted what he 
says ; for Christiaoity has been able, without destroying the more 
eaaentjal national peculiarities, to derelope and bring out the api- 
ritual and moral elements which lie at the foundation of the human 
nature in all. 

Jntiao labours to shew, that Chriatianity generally had taken its 
sfa^>e only by degrees, Uiroagh the cooperation of rariooa outward 
cansee ; as the fact would easily seem to be to the superficial ob- 
B^rer, and in general to every man who does not look at it from 
the rerjr centre of CUristian intuition ; since he will not know how 
to diBtingnish in Christianity itself, the unchangeable essence (torn 
the changeable form, nor that which springs out of the essence of 
Christianity Irom the foreign elements which bare mixed in with it. 
Now, althoQj^ Julian undoubtedly perceived the difference b»- 
tween the Christian life and the Church doctrines of his time, and 
that which was contained in the letter of the sacred Scriptures ; yet 
he could not separate what was really foreign in the prerailing 
church doctrines of the Christians of his time, and had been added 
to the ori^nal doctrines of the Xew Testunent, from what was 
merely the drapery of a particular age in which the essential Chris- 
tian trnth had clothed itself; and thus he might ea^ly bo led to 
suppose thai be found conb'adictioDS in the doctrines of the New 
Testament, because he was incapable of recognising the unity of 
the essence in the variety of its forms of representation. 

Thns, for instance, he imagbed that he perceived a contradiction 
<^ this sort in the case of the doctrine of Christ's divinity ; and, in 
his remarks on this point, he does not even agree with himself. 
In one passf^, he says of Christ to the Christians of his time :* 

' IV. 131. ■ VI. jia. 
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" Aa you would have it, he hu created heaTen asd earth ; for 
none of his diBcipIes has aaid this of him, except John iltne, and 
even he not clearly and ezplicitly." And in another place, he 
Bays,' tbat neither Paul nor any one <^ the evangdists Tentured to 
call Jeans, God ; but that John, on hearing that in the cities of 
Greece and Italy many had already become infected with Aia con- 
t^on, and that the grares of Peter and Panl were secretly iror- 
shipped,* had first endeavonred, by stealth and artifice, to foist in 
the doctrine of Christ's dimity.' And yet, in another place,* vhere 
he wishes to point out contradictions between the Old and New 
Testaments,* ho finds in the formula of b^tism, — which he nowhere 
attempts to explain away as a finreign addition to the gospels, — a 
direction to inroke Christ, and the doctrine of three divine es- 
sences.' He accuses the apostle Paul of self-contradiction, — of a 
wavering between unirersalism and particularism in the doctrine 
concerning God ; simply because, while looking himself upon the 
outside of the matter, and everywhere hunting up contradictions, he 
was incapable of peeving the inner connection of the Pauline 
system. " Paul," says he,' " changes his doctrine eoBcerning God, 
aa a polypus chang:es colour cm the rocks. At one time he calls 
the Jews God's only inheritance ; at another, ho penoades the 
Gentiles that God ia not the God of tlie Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles. We might rightly ask Paul, if God was not the God of 
the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, why did be send Hoses, the 
propheta, and the miracles of the fabulous legends, to the Jews 
alone !"* Yet this qnestion might have been easily answered, by 

'L. X. f. 317. 

' We >ee with what Bssnraoce JutUn hero created fkcts after hie own iroagiDatiiHi. 

»L.x.f.327. •L.ii.f.291. 

■ In reapect to the reUKon of the Old T«atamenl idw of the Meesiih to that of the 
New TeMameot, the ChrialiaB leaehei* here bid tberoeelTes opeo to hie attaaka, ia a 
way which he well knew how to take adrantage of, when they piofeaaed to find the 
whole doctrine concerning Chriit, aa it wai firat clearly anfolded in the New Tecla- 
menl, or even as with all the later choroh definiljonB, contained already in Iho OH 
Teatament. 

* L. Tiii. f. 20S, he laya, that in the OM Testament no meh designation of a highei 
nature Lelonging to the Meaaiah, aa in the woi^ r^rinui rim utirttH, ii to be 
ioand ; and yet thia expresiian belooga to Paul, whom Jnlian bad plaead, on t)ua (ob- 
ject, in anch direct oppoailion to John. 

' L. ill. f. loe. 

■ Thus he ipeaka who cited the fable of the Ancilia aboTe-mtmtioned la an nndonbled 
fact. 
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WBplj nnAJding Uie Paulina doctrines concerning the law of God 
vhidi is within man ; concerning the divine descent of humanity ; 
«ODcenung tbe Ood in whom we Utc, move, and have our being, 
and who has nowhere left hims^ without a wibieas ; concerning tlie 
rerelation of God in the wwka of creation, and in the conscience ; 
eonceming the reactiMi between moral corrnptioo and spiritual 
biiadnefis ; concerning the object of the Old Testament theocracy, 
as a preparatory system to the spread of God's kingdom among 
all nunkiad ; concerning the fixed time of God's grace to all, after 
all had been brought to the consciouBness of ^It. In like manner 
be aecoses the apostle Paul and tbe Christians of that period, of 
contradicting the doctrines of Christ himself, when they held that 
it was Dot necessary io observe tbe Mosaic ceremonial law, notwith- 
■taadiDg that Christ, in his sermon on the Mount, had said that he 
had not come to destroy the law, but to Mfil, and had declared 
even the least of tbe commandments to be binding' — a difficulty 
which admitted of being eanly rcsolred, by rightly determiniDg the 
neaning and tbe ref^vnces of our Savioor's remarks. 

In the reign of Julian, some one, probably a pagan rhetorician, 
wrote the dialogue, in imitation of Lncian, called Pkilopalru. 
This contains a satirical account of the church doctrine of tlie 
Trinity, and of tbe monks, who, as they veie the emperor's most 
riolent enemies, predicted nothing bat failure of his enterprises. 
They are represented as men who took pleasure in the public mis- 
fortunos, as the enemies of their country; and hence the title of the 
dialogue.' In order to understand the nature of the charges which 

* Hie Tcrj wtj m vhldi the doctrine of tbe Trinilj a ridienled in ihw diilogtte (g 
ISX &T<>nn> tlie ■uppontion that it nw oompoted >t some period ntbaeqneDt to the Ni. 
cna CanDcO, end tiiii it ooiiGiuMd by ths deMnptiono(theperaoiu(S20uid!6), who 
■re np im u itei eltogether after the una muneru the nonlu were luatllj depicted bj 
die P^aua of this period. Tbe eiprenion, t! nixmtf^inti nr ytti/itn, menifeittr allDdei 
la tbe monkiih tonanre. The monlu uy, that wlien they hare bated teo days, and 
watdnd ISD nigbla, nngiag gpiritoal aonp, they recmved reTelatiant of fatura events in 
dreami. Projdwtio dreama often oocdt in tliii ago, bolb among Pagans and CbriatiaDS. 
Not only what the friond of the emfeior aayi respecting tbe entire viclary oT«i the Fer- 
moa, bat alto what he remarks ooaeeming tbeceaution of the inroads of the Scythians 
Qaififuu rZr SaWS,), it in keeping with thii period. And Ibis Utter paUage hai been 
WToa^y addocad by Kelle, who ■Uribntas the prodnction to Lacian (tee his disserta- 
tion OB '!■■« dialogna in tbe commentationea theol. of BoNnmtillcr, FuLdner, and Man* 
rar, Lipa. 183S. C L p. ii. p. 2K\ against Qeaaner's bypothcals, villi which we agiee- 
for by tbe anthora of the fourth oenlnry, the Goths were aunradly aometimea deaignat- 
e4 by the ganeral appellation of B<7lbiBns (see, for eiample, Ennapii excerpta, c, S6, io 
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the Pi^uiB brought against GhristiaDity and the Chriatiaii chnreb, 
we mast not only look into their polemical worka, which, for the 
reasons alr^y alleged, conld in this period be bnt few in nomber; 
bnt we mOBt also endeaTOur to find out the cnrrent objectjons 
brought against ChriBti&nity by the Pagans in tbe ordinary inter- 
course of life. Tbe sources frooi which such knowledge may be 
obtained, are partly such writings of the Pagans in whidi they oc- 
casionally allude to Christianity or the Giristians : and partly the 
apologetical writings of the fathers, and the homilies of ChrysoBtom 
and Augustin. 

Although many of the objections of the Pagans to Christianity, 
springing out of the natural relationof Paganism, or of man in bis 
corrupt state of nature, to Christianity, must ever be recurring ; yet 
there are many also which were called forth by the particular con- 
dition of the Christian Ghurdi in this period. This is the case 
with all such objections as arose from the confounding together of 
church and state, and fl?om the mass of conrnptjon which, nnder the 
garb of Christianity, had attached itedf to the church. If, in tbe 
former period, the extension of the church, in spite of bH persecu- 
tion, witnessed of that which the dhnne power of the Gospel alone 
was able to effect ; now, on the other hand, the Pagans, looking, as 
men are wont to do, at the present moment, and forgetting the ex- 
perience <^ the preceding centuries, conld object against the divine 
character of the religion, that ChraHanity dq:'ended for its spread 
on the favour of princes.^ To refute tliis objection, Theodoretus 
must appeal to the experimce of tbe past, and to what was trans- 
piring in Persia* when he wrote, in the beginning of the fifth 
century. 

M^iu icriptomm Talernm narA eoUeetia, torn. il. p. ST3.) But there is oita point in 
which KeUe it onqDeatiiiiiably right, viz. in ufiug thit irhat it kCBrmed conoeniing tha 
«abj«DtiDa of Egypt, », eoniitry which had then heen to long tims ilreidj • Konuii pra- 
vince, ouinot without force be interpreted of (hii period. Yet it nutj be qneMiDned, 
wheclier all the particalar nurlu denoliDg the time in this dialogue are to b« nndsi^ 
Itood aa hiitorieaJlT- tme ; whether the author did not ptirpoiolj intend to tniupoM 
the age, and therefore pnipoiely intiodnce many thing* which belonged in no reipeet 
to the azialing period. In Giercler'a Kirchengeachicbte, i. bd. 2le Anflage, i. ISI, I 
iee that tha Herr Stutirath Niebohr makes this ^alogue to have been written it Oon- 
itantinople under the emperor Nieephonu Phocii, in the year 968. Bat, as I am ig- 
norant (^ the reasona which are aappowd to reMmmend thia hTpotheaii abort that of 
Geuner, I can tm\y mention the fact 

' 'Ea fiiin>jni iiCE!i''«' Itnd/UKi. Theodoret Gnac A&ct. Bnrat. Diqpatat Ix p. 
935. T. ir. ad. Sohnlta. 
_ * See below, paneentiona in Ferda. 
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In tbe preceding period, the OhristiaDa had been accused of 
irrererence towards the Ciesan (irreligiontas in Ctesaree), becanso 
&ej nftased to join in tliose demonatrationB of respect which 
idi^trons pagan flattery paid to the emperors. But when the 
(3iriBtiaBS now reproadied tbe Pagans with prostrating themselres 
befwe the images of the gods, the reply they sometimes recaTed 
was, that they did not scruple tbauselree to fall down before the 
images of the emperor; which was the less ezcosable in them, 
since, according to tiieir own doctrine, it was an hononr due to 
God akme.' The Cbristian, indeed, had an answer ; that this was an 
abase which had sprung from Paganism, and, having become deeply 
rooted by the length of time, could not be extirpated b; Christi- 
amty ; thongh die chnrch did not cease to condemn it.* 

Next, while in the earlier times the conduct of the Christians 
had been the most ezpressire and convincing proof of tbe divine 
pow9 of thdr faith ; now, on the other hand, tbe enormous cor- 
mption which, under tbe shew of Christianity, manifested itself in 
the public rdations and among the great mass of nominal Chris- 
tians, was Based upon by tbe Pagans as a testimony agfainst 
(Siristianity, and against the Christian period which had led to 
inch results. They did not reflect that tbe evils which float on 
the surface are ever easily detected, but that it requires more 
penetration to discern tbe truly good, which loves concealment and 
is leas obtruaire. They saw, as Augnstin justly expre^es himself 
with r^iard to such characters, the scum only, whid) swims above, 
bat did not remark the good oil, which bad its secret channds, and, 
silently passing through them, made increase without notice.' 

Thus it was urged as an objection to Christianity, which the 
bishop Angnstin was required to answer,* how it was that such 
great and manifest evils had befallea the church under Cbristian 

' The Fagia AppolloDini, in the ConiulUlioDea ZtduEi Chriitiini et Apoilonu 
pliBoaoiilu, L i. 0. !8 : Cor ima^iiM haminnni, tbI cerii pietu, vel meUllis deEctu 
mb racwn rarennlia t6*m pnblic* adontione TeDsrunim el, ut ipri pnsdicatiB Deo 
tinlll*' hoDona dabilum atiun hominiboa datia ? D'Acber7 ^dlB){. T. i. 

* L. 0. and eanl. tha work Da promuB. tt pntdiot. Dei, Pan V. De dimidio lam- 
poria, wbare, in o. vii., tbii trtnafer of pagtn KdnUtian ii rebaked : Sterna cnro diuitnr, 
qna taaaporalia art, ntiqne nomen nt bUsphemin : eam mortilea licet ragv, in ea di- 
eBBt«rDiri,aaqaaaa^endicaDt: unnuniTeatro.altaribnsTaatnB, percDnitati vestna 
«t aaten, qna rautaa, Don Teritaa Indit, atqne axaecnbilia aunt. 

* ll ■iiialiii Barma xr, { 9. Amnns per publicum onrrit, oleam autam ad Mden 
mam oeeoltoi tnnntn* habet { el onm occnlta tranaaat, in magnitodina apparet. 

* 8«« Angnitii]. ep. 184 ad Uarcellin. 
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princes, who for the most part were diUgent observers of the 
Christian religion.* Aogufitiii, it is trae, in his answer, does not 
andertake (as vonld have been best) to dispute the position that 
snch princes had been diligent obserr^v of Christianitj ; bnt what 
he says tacitly supposes that he did not himself concede this poai- 
tion, and in some measure touches the merits of the case, althong^ 
be does not enter deeply into it. " It were to be vished," be 
says, "that something, at least, had been said of the conduct of 
tlie earlier emperors : thus examples would have been adduced of 
a similar or eren worse character under emperors who were not 
Christians ; and it might be seen that this is tJie fault of the men, 
and not of the doctrine ; or else, not of the emperors tbemselres, 
but of others, without whom the emperors could have done 
nothing." ' Tho position itself be disputes in his excellent apolo- 
getical work, " The City of Ood," where be says : " If all the 
kings of the earth, all the nations, all the great, and all judges ; 
if young and old togeth^ would hear and obey the doctrines of 
Christ, such a people would at once participate of all dril prospe- 
rity in this present life, and of eternal blessedness in the next. 
But," he adds, " because one man listens to these doctrines, and 
uiother despises them ; and because the great mass are more at- 
tached to the vices which flatter their corruption, than to the saln- 
tary rigour of the virtues ; the servants of Christ, whether they 
be kings or subjects, rich or poor, freemen or slaves, endure, if 
need be, even the worst of govemments ; and, by that patient en- 
durance, contribute to prepare for themselves a place in that- 
holiest and most exalted community of angels, in that heav^ily 
dty where tho will of God is law." ' Angnstin, moreover, very 
justly remarks, that the fountain of those evils which were impro- 
perly charged on GhristJanity, was to be traced to a far earlier 
time — to the corruption of the Koman state, which had been in- 
troduced by earthly prosperity, and which had been checked by no. 
earthly counterpoise. He justly appeals here to the testimony of 
the older Koman authors themselves ; and convinced tiiat the 
Christian religion furnished the only thorough remedy for the evil, 

' Christikaam religiimBm maxima de ptrt« aerrantea. This m* jiut the eril of it 
that the Paguu hoard lueh piinoea extolled n zulois Cbriatiaos, that anch iacorraet, 
■Doh meagre notion* were entertained of what belongad to the obnrvanos of Quia- 
tianitj ; that lul Tot forma of behef, for the external intereeti of the church, tat out- 
ward mattera of the choroh, were oonfbnDded with rital Christnuitx. 

* Ep. 138 ad MarceUiD. ■ De ciritate Dd, 1. ii. c 19. 
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be thankfl God that he had beatowed the means of a radical cure 
precuely at tiie time of the greatest corraption, whence mankind 
would bare erer snnk lover in nun. " Thanka be to the Lord 
our God," he exclaimB, " who sent us hia own apecial assiatance 
gainst those erila." ' 

Another objection was nrged against Christianity on political 
gnHmds, which sprung, howerer, not from any confonnding of the 
precepts of ChriBtianity inth the bc^vioiir of those who called 
tbmudres ChristiaQS ; but partly from a misapprdienBion of these 
precepts themaelTes, and partly from the necessary opposition 
between the more political way of thinking peculiar to antiquity 
and tfae theoeraticol and moral spirit of Christianity. The Pa- 
gans, for instance, supposed that the Christian doctrine was irre- 
concilable with the fundamental principles of a state, and that no 
state could subsist in connection with it ; eince the precepts of the 
SfBinoD on the Mount forbade war eren on the justest occasions, 
and thna tbe state most be exposed to every kind of insult and 
wrong from the barbarians.* To this Augnstin relies, that these 
precepts had reference to the disposition of heart, which in Chris- 
tians, shoold always be the same, rather than to ^e outward actions, 
Tbey required that tfae heart should constantly cherish tiie same 
di^Mwition of patience and good will, while the outward actions 
moat differ according as the best interests of those towards whom 
we are thus disposed require.* To those who maintained that 
Christianity necessarily conflicted with the welfare of states, he 
s»^ : " Let them gin us such warriors as the Christian doctrine 
requires they should be ; such subjects, such husbands and wires ; 
such fathers, sons, masters, and servants ; such kings aiid judges ; 
aneh payers and receivers of tribute as they ought to be according 
to tfae precepts of the ChristiaD doctrine ; — and would they still 

* Aay iMllii i in Ilia littar abo*s cited (g 17), comiiaruig the etTratt oE Chrialknitj 
tritli Um drio riitaei of tbs iDcJaot Boman repnblie, finill^ remulu : " Tbiu God 
■bairad, in tbe exuupU of that flonriiliiDg empire ot ths RomuiB, how mucli tlia utII 
Tinuei ooald affect eran withoat tlie tni* religion, that it might appear erident that 
Men, wlmi tLii a alio addsd, becoma ths dtiiena of another atate, whow king ia the 
trath, wlwaa lawi are lavs, and whoae duralioD ia etBrnitj.'' 

' Angsatin. ep. 13S. 

* Angnatiii. ep. 136. lata prasapta magi* ad praparationem cordis qaa inloa eat, 
pertinen, qnam ad opoa, qnod in aperto fli, nt tennlar in lecreta animi paUentia cnm 
beoarolaotia, in maoifaala aolam id Bat, qnod eia rideator prodeue poaaa, qoibua bene 
nUedabamoa. 
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rentnre to assert, that this doctrina is opposed to the state 1 Na,f, 
would thej not rather confess withont hesitation, that, if it irere 
folloved, it would proro the salTation of the state V 

The Pagans also laboured to shew, in the historical way, that it 
was by forsaking the national gods, to whom the Bomon empire 
owed its increase and prosperity, and by the spread of Chriettaaity, 
the state bad been mined. Such was the aim of Ennapins and of 
Zosimus in their historical works, writtw in tiie fifth century. The 
Spanish presbyter, Faulus Orosius of Tarraco, in Spiun, at the 
request of Augustjn, wrote, in the year 417,' his historical com- 
pend, for the puipose of refuting tliis charge by facts of history; 
and for the same reason Angustin himself waa led to write his 
profound work concerning the origin, character, progress, and ul- 
timate aim, of the city of God.' 

C. TAEIOCS OBSTACLES WHICH HtMDEBBD THE FROGBBSS OV CHRISTIAMtTT 
AHOKO THE HEATHEN ; TAXIOOB MEANS AND METHOD BT WHICH IT 
WAS PROMOTED ; AKD THE DirFXREMT KINDS OF CONYEBSION. 

The obstacles which, in this particular period, hindered the 
progress of Christianity among the Heathen, varied among the 
different classes of the Heathen, according to their different ten- 
dencies of mind and feeling. Some to heathen superstition united 
the consciousness of great crime, and sought in the former an an- 
tidoto ag^nst the stings of the latter. They were unwilling to 
abandon the superstition in which they had been nsed to find 
so coUTenient a prop ; and a religion presenting moral claims had 
no attractions for them, snless when unworthy priests, who made 
Christianity itself to be only another Paganism, had either 
lowered, or concealed from them, these moral claims, for the pur- 
pose of converting avowed Pagans into nominal Christians. Others 
who, to the eyes of men or in their own superficial view, had led 
blameless lives, imagined they possessed all they needed in their 
own religion, and especially that they needed not a Redeems. In 
this delusion they were more confirmed, when, instead of examining 
Uieir hearts by the demands of the holy law in their conscience, or 
of comparing themselves with real and living Christians, of whom 
perhaps they never saw an example within the circle of their ac- 

' Adreraiu Piguioa hiatorUram, libri vii. 

* D« ciTittte Dei conim piguDs, libri iiii. 
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qaaintaiice, they contraated theroselres vith the rasdy great num- 
ber of iitHiiinal Christiaas. It is of avch Angnstin speaks :' " You 
will find," he says, " many Pagans reAiung to embrace Christi- 
anity, because they are satisfied with their own good liTes. One 
aboold liTe, say they, uprightly. What further precept can dirist 
giro na ? We lead good lires already : what need hare we of 
Christ ? We commit no murder, theft, nor robbery ; we coret no 
nan's possessionB, we are guilty of no breach t^ the matrimonial 
bond. Let something worthy of censure hefound in our lives, and 
whoever can point it out may make us Christiana." Comparing 
himadf with the nominal Christians : " Why would you persuade 
me to become a Christian 1 I hare been defrauded by a Christian ; 
I never defrauded any man ; a Christian baa broken his oatii to me, 
and I never broke my word to any man.'" Others, men of profounder 
fedings, men who were animated by a loftier moral idea, uid who 
percaved the contrast between this and their own life, songbt for 
peace in doctrines which no doubt had sprung from the universal 
rdigions sense of mankind — ^those doctrines which formed the sys- 
tem of the Neo-Flatonists conconing a Ood who would pnrify 
from the stains that adhered to them, and ftee IVom their chains, 
the straggling and suffering souls which, derived from himself, were 
fettered in the bonds of a sensnal nature, and sighed after their ori- 
ginal soorce.' With this they united a theory which taught various 
mysterious outwardmethodsofexpiationand cleansing, whereby men 
cmld draw down upon themselves the redeeming and sanctifying 
powers of the deity to purify and preserve both body end soul ; 
wbore, however, it was doubtless at tiie same time assumed, that the 
r^t disposition existed within.* To many this presentiment of a 
redeeming God became afterwards, when they perc^ved the insuf- 

■ Ib Fa. sxa. Enunl. ii. ( 3. 

■ In P*. XKT. Enamt. iL J 14. 

' Itrr /■rfw, luJmfrm, /tuyixm- 8m the HTmni of STiietiiu, 
* B. g. LoDgmiuiiiijkPigui ofNOTth Africa, wiitesto AagiiatiB,irhoIud qoestioDed 
lam Willi regud to hi* own opinion on the right waj which Isadi to Qod (ep. 134) : Via 
•Ml in Dmih BMtior, qu nr bonu piii, purii, Joitii, taUia, verii dietii bctiaqoa probidu, 
M Dooram comhsta rtlUtni, In Dvnin intentioue uiiiul meutiiqne ire feaUut. Yia wt, 
qu purgati tntiqiiortiin ncTonun piia pneccptis, expatiouibtuqne pnHaaimia et ftbfle. 
Bii* olwamtionitmj deeoeti, uiinw Bt corpora oonataolet depropannL Also Simpli- 
cia* boldi that, >1aiig with (ha ianar ipintoal pnrification of iha «oal hj lh« ndonal 
koowledgi of God and a life in hanuonj with Datura, the external mMui of purification 
handed down frani the godi, hj which the bod)' ii unctified a* the organ of tha 
Mai, an alao DBCTiary in order that the whole man inaj partake of the Sua Uxif^- 
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fici«ncf of thilse ont vard means of expiation, a point of transition 
to Christianity. 

Again, from the mde and nnonltiTated mass who were irfaolly 
Bonk in blind snperstition, ve ahould distingnish the men of ednca- 
tion. In particular, there were then among Uie Pagans in the laige 
cities, mnltitndeB of half-educated men, from the rhetorical schools, 
with whom certain rhetorical flooririies, a oertaia round of fine set 
phraseB, which thejhad learned to repeat, passed foragemuoecnl tore 
of mind and heart; men whoeetaste, trained to effeminacy from tbar 
youth upwards in those showy and superficial schools, hadcontracted 
a disrelish for all vi^rous and sonnd nourishment, both of mind and 
heart. The difiicnlty of approaching such persons increased in the 
same proportion with their shallow and superficial way of tfainhing, 
and thdr dulness of sense to all the deeper moral and religious wants 
of their nature. Such men could put up with nothing but that 
which came recommended to them in beautiftil phraaes. The plfun- 
nees and simplicity of the sacred word was to them reason enoi^ 
for despising it. And, although they knew rery little about philo- 
sophy themselves, yet they wanted a philosophical religion, and re- 
proached the Christians on account of their blind credulity. Of 
such, Theodoretns says : " Some who have read the poets and ora- 
tors, some who have also had a taste of Plato's eloquence, despise 
ttie sacred Scriptures, because they are not set out with beautiful 
phrases ; and they are ashamed to learn the truth from fishermen. 
And this pride is found in men who possessed but a superficial 
knowledge of the Greek philosophy, — who have only scraped 
together, from one quarter and another, a sort of lita^ry medley.' 
Of such, Auguatin, in his beautiful tract, entitled " A guide to 
tile instruction of the different classes of Pagan catechumens," 
says that their teachers must accustom them to hear scripture 
read without despising it, becanse its language is so simple and free 
from all rhetorical embellishments.* It is to such Theodoretus 



i)-n, Simplioii in Epiotet. enduriiiUoii, p. 218. It miut be confMnd, that > gmt imi 
maj be (bond ban wbich ia ualogoui ta die obnieh dootrins of dMt period rt^aotiDg 
tU nugicil tuiodfTiog eff«cti or the BMnmenU. 

> Theodoret. Gneo. afleot enrat. Di^nUt. i. p. 696, t. W. 

" De caUdiiiaad. nidib. e. iz, Simt qaldam da aohoUa Daitatuaimit grammaliooriim 
oratoramqae venienla, qnoi neque inter idiotai nnmerars aadeu neqDB inter illo* doc- 
tinimoa. Doeendi suntscriptnnuandire diTinaa, oe iordeat ata •olidam eloqainni, qnU 
Don eat iuflatnni. 
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says :' " It wra God's will that all men, Greeks and barbarians, 
le&rned and onTearned, ahoeniakera, weaTers, and other mechanics, 
mtveover slares, b^gars, women, both such as live in the abnn- 
daiKse of all things, and snch as depend on the work of their own 
hands, should draw firom the same fountain of salvation : for this 
reason he employed fishermen, and one who was a shoemaker (he 
dMnld have said a t«it-makcr, PanI), as his instrnments ; and he 
let their language remain at it was in the beginning, but poured 
tluvHigh the same the clear streams of heavenly wisdom." 

Chrysoetom once heard a Christian, in disputing with a rhetori- 
ealij educated Pagan of this class, contend that, in the elegant and 
propa use of the Greece language, Paul was snperior to Ftato. 
He censured the Christian who so badly understood how to defend 
his own cause ; since the very point he was chiefly concerned to 
make out was, that the apostles were men destitute of hiunan learn- 
ing and art, in order to show that it was not human power, but the 
■powa of God, which operated throngh them.* 

Among tbe cultivated Pagans, the following view of religion ex- 
teDaivelj prevailed ; that with the diversity of nations and the va- 
rieties of the human race was necessarily connected the diversity of 
rdigions. There was, indeed, but one original divine Essence ; 
bnt the union between this highest one and the endlessly diversified 
ftHins of humanity, could only be mediated through certun higher 
natures which had emanated ttoro that original Essence, viz. the 
gods, under whose dominitm the several portions of the earth were 
distributed. Or, again, they conceived all the different religions 
to be only different forms of tbe revelation of one and the same 
divine substance — to be one essence in manifold forms ; and it 
was precisely by this manifoldness, as they supposed, that God was 
most highly honoured. There could not be one single way alone 
which eondoeted, ezclnsive of all others, to the supr«ne, hidden, 
original Essence; it was only by different ways Utat men could 
attain to the most hidden mystery of the dirine Bdng. Accord- 
ingly, says Simplicius,* God is everywhere present, with all his 
divine powers ; but limited men, who are confined to their several 
detcnninate spots of the earth, could not grasp the immense whole. 



' DiipuUt viii. fig. 899. 

' ChTTaottom. ep. id Corinth. I. Horn. iii. 

* In Epictet. tnchiridion, p. 319, 220. 
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The dirine powers, like natural gifts, must be Tarioosl j distributGd. 
Accordingly, the Neo-Flatonic Pagan philosopher, Froclus, wor- 
shipped Greek and Oriental dinnitiea, according to the peculiar 
Greek and Oriental modes of worship ; it being his iront to Bay, 
that the philosopher ought not to bind himself to the observimce 
of this or that national form of worship, hut, as the common biero- 
phant for the whole world, he familiar with erery form of reli- 
pon.^ " The Tivalship of the different religions," aays Themistios 
to the Emperor JoTian,' " directly contributes to stir up zeal ia 
worship. There are different ways — some more difiScult, others 
easier ; some rougher, others more plain and erea — which lead to 
the same goal. If you allow but one way to be good, and hedge 
up the others, emnlatJOD is at an end. God desires no such agree- 
ment among men. Aa Hera«litu8 says. If ature lores to bide her- 
self, and still more than nature, ihe Creator of it— whom we rere- 
rence particularly on this account, because the knowledge of him 
does not lie on the surface, and is not to be acquired without toil. 
As yoa hare rarions ranks and conditions among your subjects, 
who all in like manner depend on you, and look up to yon — ao, be 
assured, the Lord of the unirerse also takes pleasure in rariety and 
in the dirersitiee of condition. It is his will that the Syrians 
should worship him in one way, the Greeks in another, and the 
Egyptians in still another. And, again, the Syrians are not agreed 
among themselres, but are subdivided into different minor seots. 
None hare precisely the same notions villi the others. Why, Uien, 
should ve try to force that which is impossible in the nature of 
tbings X" In like maimer writes Symmacbus, in the abovennted 
Belatio ad YaleDtiniannm : " It is reasonable that we should hold 
that Being whom all worship, to be one and the same. We all see 
tbe same stars ; there is a common cope of hearea ; the same oni- 
rerse contains us. What mattwe it in what way each finds tbe 
truth t By one way it is impossible to reach so hidden a matter." 
If no regard were paid to the essential oppontion between CHriS' 
tian Theism and Paganism, it might seem as if Christianity too 
easily admitted of being taken up into tbis eclectidsm, and mi^ 
find its place, along with the others, as one of tbe manifold forms 
of religion. But the peculiar essence of Christianity struggled 

' Sm Mwini vit* Prooli, p. 74. 

' Sec ihe >boT«-citBcI diiooane, p. 67 ud 68. 
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•gainst ercrything like this ; and on thie account it was exposed 
the more to the reproach of a stiff and uncompromising intolerance. 
It Bobetitated aa objective, firm, and steadfast word of God in place 
of the impure and barely sobjective presentiment, feeling, and 
opinion of man, which confounded godlike and ungodlike ; and it 
made that divine word a jadge of the thoughts and feelings. Am- 
broaius says rightly to Symmachas, " Come and learn on the earth 
the walk in heaven. Ilere we live, and there is our walk. Let 
God, my Creator, teach me himself the mysteries of heaven. Let 
not man teach me, who knows not even himself." 

It is tme, the religious way of inking we have just described 
poeaes&ed some truth at bottom ; which truth, however, Christianity 
atone teaches ns how to separate from the falsehood wiUi which it 
is associated. That free development of the individnalities of hu- 
man character in religion is to be found in Christianity, as it had 
nowhere been seen before ; but it is here subordinated to a higher, 
oU-transfwming principle ; and by this it was to be gradually 
purged tW>m all intermixture of the ungodlike element. To that 
eqaalization of all forms oi religion, which sprung out of the prin- 
ciple of the deification of nature, an error of the contrary kind did, 
indeed, oppose itself at that time in the Chrb^an church. This 
OTor had its ground, however, not in Christianity itself, but in hu' 
man inventions, confounded with ChrislJanity — in a narrow dogma- 
tism, which would adhere to one fixed and determinate form of the 
human apprehension of Christianity, which form could, no m<H^ 
than anything dsc human, be exempt from error and adapted to 
aQ bnmao minds and all stages of the development of Oiristian 
faith and Christian knowledge. Yet this form was to be maintained 
OS complete, eternally valid, the only true way of apprehending 
Christianity ; and all minds forced into this one yoke. As opposed 
to this other exb«me, the erroneous, pagan way of thinking might 
the mwe easily seem to present a semblance of truth. 

As the relation of the different classes of Pagans to Christianity 
varied, so also the ways were various by which they were led to 
embrace the Gospel ; and in the great variety of these leadings was 
shewn the manifold wisdom of God. But we must first distinguish 
in this period between conversion in the proper and Christian sense 
— an inward change of disposition wrought by Christianity, and the 
mere oatward adoption of Christianity ; that is, of its name and 
VOL. III. I 
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ceremonial obserrances, — or an exchao^ of open, undisgnised Fa- 
ganiam, for a nominal ChriBtianity corering a pagan way of Uunk- 
ing. It must be erident, fVom wbat has already been observed re- 
specting tbe spread of Christianity under tlie CfaristiaD emperors, 
tbat in this period tbe nninber of conrersionB of the latter kind fu 
exceeded those of tbe former. And this is confirmed by the teeti* 
mony of those church-teachers who vere right earnest in bringing 
about conversions of the genuine stamp. Thus AugusUn, for in- 
stance, in remarking on John ri. 26, complains : " How many se^ 
Jesus only that he may benefit them in eartUy matters I One man 
has a lawsuit, — bo he seeks the intercession of the clergy ; anoth^ 
is oppressed by his superior, — so he taJces refuge in the church. 
Others are seeking, one in this way, and another in that, to be in- 
terceded for in some quarter where they have but liUle influence 
themselves. The church is daily full of such persons. Seldom is 
JesuB sought for Jesus' sake.'" 

Doubtless it might happen that many, whose sole intantion was 
hypocritically to pnt on the profession of Christianity, would be led 
farther than they meant to be, by some bishop or catechist, who 
understood his calling and its duties. Such an one first took pains 
to inform himself, in the way prescribed by AnguBtin in his esed- 
lent guide to the catechist (the tract de catechizandis rudihus), of 
the reasons which induced the Pagan to seek baptism. If he 
shewed that he was actuated by impure motives, such an enlight- 
ened teacber would gently repel him. Or if, which was most often 
the case, he answered the inqniries of the catechist in conformity 
with his own hypocridca) disposition, still the catechist endeavonied 
to give his conversation such a turn as to reach the heart of the 
heathen man. " Often," says the bishop Angustin, — speaking here 
from the experience which must belong to all men of the like spirit, 
— "often the ma*cy of Grod so comes to the help of the catechiBt'a 
ministry, that the Pagan, moved by bis discourse, resolves to be- 
come that which he meuit to feign." ' But if Pagans of this chs- 

' Id Jmud. Tract. 26, o. 10. AnpnBtiii *laa notices u oRtmud reuoiu, vhidi M 
many to adopt Chrutianity, (p. 47) TJt majoram amicum eoatuliot, ot ad oooenpi*' 
nzor«m perveniat, nl aliqoam presmTam hnjna Becali evadaL 

* De catecbii. radib. c 5. Stepe adeit mitBiicordui D«, per miniaterium catccbt- 

auitis, ut KTmone oommotiu jam Gwi Telit, quod daoroTerat Gngera. 8a abo Cyril of 
Jeruulem, !n tbs pralogna to hii CatscIiesU, § 4, remarks : " A man nuy pment him- 
mU for biptiMD to pleaaa liia wife, a wife to please her liiubaud, a lervant to please l>i> 
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neter came to one oF the great majority of those ecclesiastics, men 
Tholly vithoat ezp^ence in the tri^ of spirits, or who were only 
■Dtorested to maltiply the number of nominal Christians, they were 
receired at once into the same namber without farther question. 
Tet eren these, aAer being incorporated with the viaible church, 
ni^t be led by idiat was there presented to them ; by the imprea- 
siooB whidt they inTolnntarily reca?ed ; by the society of Chns- 
tiann ; by participating in the acts of worship ; by some word of 
tbe sermon to which they might he listening with others on some 
great festiral, — by snch or other means, — to findin the chnrch a good 
of a higher kind than any which they had sought for in it. Hence, 
Angustio remai4:s : " Many who presented themBelvea to the chnrch 
witli snch impnre motives, were, notwithstanding, reformed after 
they had once come into it." ' !But,assnredIy, noose was warranted 
for this reason to countenance snch hypocrisy, to approve the enl, 
thai good might come out of it. And beyond all doubt, the num- 
ber was far greater of those who grew hardened in that worldly 
MBse by which, frmn the first, they had pro&ned a holy precession, 
and who were thus the means of iatroducing into the church a 
great mass of corruption. Among the fruits of such mere ont- 
vard conrersiona were those who were found, soon afWwards, at 
the altars of the fitlse gods. We have proof of this in the laws 
enacted against apostates in the reign of the emperor Theodosins, 
(see above.)* 

Tet these gross worldly fnotivea vers not the only ones which 
led to hypocritical conversions ; as, indeed, there were many difibr- 
ent st^es of hypocrisy in these conversiona, according as the con- 
BCUHunesa of deception was mwe or less present ; according as 
intentional fVand or unconscious self-dec^tion more or leas pre- 
dominated. Many were first awakened by outward impresuons, 
which mi^bt lead them to a superstition which had simply changed 
ita colour, as well as from superstition to the f«th. Many sup- 
posed they had seen miraculous effects produced by the sign of the 

■ular, a fri«id to p1e>n hk triend. And now it ia ipcnmbent od tha caUehiat, throngh 
whaterer matiTCa the indindnal may baTB come, to lead him to Bud in tha charch 
aomathiiig bighsr and better than he waa aeekiug for." 

' Aii|;i]itiii. S. 47. Mnlti etiam lio intnnlsa corrlgiiDtnr ingreui. 

> 8«a tha endra Titnloa tu. of the I. IS, Cod. Theodoa. Camp, the decreea at Bin- 
dm ad Hinierinm, of the jeti 38fi, i 4. 
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croBs, similar to what had been witDefised, thongb under different 
circumBtances, by Constantine ; otiiere, who bad heard of the divine 
power of Chrifit, driren in some strait to seek for assistance ftom 
the unknown God, believed Uiey had seen him visibly manifested, 
and that they wore thus delivered.' To others, some occurrence of 
the day, which was afterwards forgotten, but which hod made an 
impression on their sools, of which, however, they were bni vaguely 
conscious, would reappear in tlie form of a dream, where they imt^ 
gined they saw Christ, or some martyr, threatening, warning, ad- 
monishing them. In all snch cases, however, it might be, that 
Uie individual was seeking in Christianity only for some eartUy 
good, although he was not hoping to obtiun it fVom man, like the 
class of hypocritical professors first mentioned, but from God. Not 
love, but fear, which easily creates idols, or not the love which is 
bent on heavenly things, but a material craving after miraculous 
revelations to the senses, which he hoped to find in Christianity, 
led him to the church. Much depended also on the circumstance 
whether he found a teacher who could point him away from sensu- 
ous to spiritual things. According to Augnstin's directions to the 
catechist, it was the duty of the latter to take advantage of such 
commuDications to impress it on the heathen's heart, how great 
was God's care for men; but then he should also aim to divert his 
mind from snch wonders and dreams, and lead it in the more cer- 
tain way, and to the surer testimonies of Holy Scripture ; — he 
should inform him, that God would not awaken him by snch signs 
and dreams, if a safer way had not been already prepared for him 
in Holy Scripture, where he was not to seek for visible miracles, 
but accustom himself to wait for invisible ones ; — where he would 
be tanght of God not in the vieione of sleep, but while awake.* 
But when such teachers in Christianity were wanting, indiridnals 
of this class might easily he so misled, as merely to substitute, in 
place of the P^an superstition, another under the Christian dress. 
It so happened, that many had their fears excited by particular 
outward impressions, or by the inner excitements of conscience.* 
They felt the need of pardon ; but they had no right conception of 

' Sea e. g. Pkulin. NaUn. ep. 36 ad HacariiiiD. 
' Da «atecbii. mdib. c tL 

* Aagutiii. da utachimnd. rudib. c. t. Kariaauneqaippaaociditiinimo veroDiinqniiii, 
lou ail aliqno Dai limore pecculanB. 
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the fm^renesa of gins, or of what must be done on man's part in 
<ader to obtun it. They dreamed of obtaining; at once, by the 
opoB operatnro of baptiBm, tlie inagicaJ extinction of th^ sidb, 
although they still continued in tiie practice of them. Not, in case 
BQcb individuals came to a bishop or catechist, of the character re- 
qnired in the above-cited work of Angnstin, sach a teacher would 
avmil himself of the disturbed conscience, which had brought Ibem 
to bini, as a faroorable opportunity for preaching to them repeot- 
anee, and of leading them fi^m the way of a hypocritical to an 
boDOet conrersion. But, unhappily, there were bishops whose only 
wish was to m^e the conrersion to Christianity a right easy thing; 
for the Pagans ; and whose instmctions, therefore, served much 
nther to confirm them in this wrong state of mind, than to draw 
them away &om it. They mwely told them what they would have 
to believe in order to be Cbristians ; but they were silent as to tlo 
obligations to a holy life which flowed oat of this futb, lest they 
mi^t thus be deterred from baptism. Hence they baptized even 
Qioto who lived in open sin, and who plainly enough manifested 
that it was not their pnrpose to forsake it. They imagined, that 
when these were once baptized and introduced into the fellowship 
of the church, it was then time enough to admonish them against 
sin. These corrupt modes of procedure originated partly in the 
erroneous notions of worth attached to a barely outward baptism 
and outward church fellowship ; and partly in the false notions of 
what constituted faith, and of the relation of the doctrines of futh 
and of morals in Christianity to each other.' 

Against this mode of procedure, and the errors out of which it 
^■ang, Angostin wrote his excellent work de fide et operibns. He 
■ays here, § 9 : " What more befitting time can be found for one 

' Tbej imigiDed that SDch psnona, by meana of tlut oatrard baptism and the oal- 
wmri fdknrafaip of the chnrch, by maans of that whioh tiey callsd faith, had at leaat a 
bope <^ nlvation bejoud that of the Fagaoa, althoagh, ere tliej could attain to it, it 
we«U be ataamrj for them to paaa llirough a refioing Gre, ignta pnrgatoriua. Against 
•nch biabopa, animated with thii lalae nal for mnltiplTiiiK the Dnmbera of the Chria- 
tiani, Chryioatom takea gronod in hit trant rfti rh A*^i|r{ii> «(1 naTaivJiBf, t. vi. sd. 
BanL 1. 145. "Oni Lord Dttera it ai a precept, Give oot that which ia halj onto the 
doga, nnlher out jt yoor pearls before awine. But IliroDgh foolish vanity and ambi- 
tion wi have mbTerMd this command too, bj admitting those cximipt, nnbelieiiag men, 
who an fan of evil, before they have girsn na any aatiafactory evideDce of ■ change of 
■ind, to partake of the aaenunents. It is on this aoconnt many of those who were Ihm 
b^tiied, ban &DeD away, and have ooosianed mnch Kjandal." 
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to bear about the futh which he ought to cheriBh, and hov be 
ooght to live, than that time when, with a BonI fall of longing de- 
ure, he pants after the sacrament of &ith that conducts to saJva- 
tion T What other season can be a more appropriate one for 
learning what manner of walk is enited to ao great a sacrameot, 
which they are longing to rec^re X Will it be aJW they baye re- 
ceived it ; eren thongh after bapUam they ehoiild be in the prac- 
tice of greal; sine, — even though they bare never as yet become 
new men, but remain in their former guilt ? Then, by a strange 
perrersion of language, it would first be said to them : ' Put on the 
new man ;' — and then, after they have done so, — ' Put off the old 
man ;' whereas the apostle, obserTing the proper order of things, 
says : ' Put off the old man, and put on the new,' Colos. iii. 9, 10 ; 
and the Lord himself exclaims : ' No man putteth a piece of new 
sloth into an old garment ; neither do men put new wine into old 
bottles,' Matth. ix. 16, 17." 

The adTocates of these measures alleged in thdr defence, that 
in the letters of the apostles the docbrines of faith preceded those 
of morals. To this Augnstin replied : " This might bare some 
weight, if it were the fsct, that thwe are particular writings of the 
aposUee addressed to the catechnmens, and other particular epis- 
tles addressed lo the baptized ; and in the former nothing but the 
doctrines of faith were presented ; in the latter nothing but the 
doctrine of morals. But tite truth is, all the episties are addressed 
to CkriatianB already bapiued. Why, then, do we find the two 
things combined t We must grant both belong to the complete 
sum of Cltristian doctrine ; but that they hare commonly placed 
the doctrines of faith before the precepts of linng, because a holy 
life presupposes the feith out of which it springs." Next, they 
defended their mode of proceeding by appealing to the exacaple of 
the apostle Peter, who preached nothing but faith to the three 
thousand who were baptized after his first discourse, and who, when 
they asked him what they should do, simply replied, " Itepent and 
he baptized, every one of yon, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of uns," Acts ii. 38. To this Angustin replied, that in 
the requisition of repentance, was in fact implied already the re- 
quisition to put off ^e old man and to put on the new ; and the 
remark is verse 40, that Peter with many other words testified and 
exhorted, saying : " Save yonrselves from this untoward genera^ 
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tioa," certainly supposes that they were reqiured to renoonce every 
bdAiI practice which belonged (o the character of that einfnl ge- 

In oppoMticn to the practica of citing exclusirely those pas- 
BBges of Scripture which speak solely of the preaching of faith in 
Christ, or of dirist crucified, as Acts riii. 37, and 2 Cor. ii. 2, 
ni. 10, Angnstin rery justly remarks : " One important part of 
preadiiag foith in Christ is, to teach how the members must be 
eonstitated, which he seeks in order to be their head ; which he 
ftRms, lores, redeems, and conducts to etwnal life. An important 
part of preaching Christ crucified is, to teach how we ought to be 
crucified with him to the world, — coDsequently, ererything that 
relates to the duty <xf s^-denial. By that faith in Christ which Paul 
make* Ihe foundation of the whole Christian life, he does not un- 
derstand such faith as wicked spirits also might possess, but that 
faith by whidi Christ dwells in the heart, — ^that liriDg faith which 
wof^B by lore, and comprehends in itself every other grace." 

Many educated Ff^ans were conducted to the fnith, not at once, 
by means (tf some sudden excitement, but after they had been led 
by particular proridesces, by the great multitude of Christians 
aronad them, to entertain doubts of the Pagan region they had 
noeired fVoro their ancestors, and to enter upon a a^ous exami- 
nation of the several systems of rdi^on within th^ readt. They 
read the holy Scriptures and the writings of the Christian fathers ; 
they proposed their doubts, ih&r difficulliea to Christian friends,' 
and finally made up their minds to go to the bishop. Uany came, 
by stow degrees, through many intervening steps, to Christianity ; 
and the Neo-Flatonic, religious idealism formed one stage in par- 
ticular by which they were brought nearer to Ckrwtian ideas, as 
Is seen in the examples of a Synesius and an Augnatin. This sys- 
tem made them familiar with the doctrine of a Triad. Although 
this doctrine, in its speculative matter and its speculative tendency, 
was altogether different from the Christian doctrine, which is in its 
esseaoe practical throughout ; yet they were thereby made attentive 
to Christian ideas. They were conducted still nearer to practical 
Qkriatianity by the doctrine that man needed to be redeemed and 

> Ai^unin it eataehinnd. radib. g 13. Tiles non wdan ban, qna (SirUtUni Hum, 
«ad utea ■oleot ooinU diUcsoUr inqDirare, et mcAaa Kami ni oom qdhiu poaaont 
■e *(qaa diaenter*. 
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purified from the might of the u>.», which not only fettered and 
clogged, but corrupted that element of hia soul which etanda re- 
lated to God. It IB true, they belierad only in a general rede^n- 
ing power of God, which was imparted to individuals in proportion 
to their worth ; or the communication of which was connected witk 
ToriouB religions institntions under different forme. But, notvitii- 
standing, all this was calculated gradually to pave the way both 
for the apecalative mind and for the heart to embrace Christianity ; 
even though ChriBtianity might be regarded at first only as one of 
the manifold forms of the revektion of the divine, as we see illus- 
trated in the case of Sineeius. 

Id the idea of a divine Logos or N'ub, the et^nal revealer of 
God, these Flatoniciana would perhaps find themselves at home ; 
not so with r^ard to the faith in the historical Christ crucified. 
They would have heen pleased to place Christ on a level with those 
enlightened sages hy whom the divine Logos had revealed himself 
under different forms, and who, by the fieshly multitude, too prone 
to cleave to the personal being, had been misunderstood. But to 
abide by this historical Christ alone, to seek in him tbeir salvatioii, 
this was requiring too much from their speculative idealism.' An- 
guatin, in his confessions, (1. vii. g 13,) after having described this 
state of mind from his own experience, since it was from a position 
of this sort that he himself passed over to the simple Gospel, says : 
*' Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and r&- 
vealed them unto babes, that so they who feel themselvefl weary 
and heavy laden might come unto him, and he might give them 
rest, because he is meek and lowly of spirit. But those who are 
inflated with the pride of a doctrine that styles itself sublime, bear 
not the call of him who says, ' Learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly of spirit, and ye shall find rest to your souls,' Matth. xi. 29." 

Yet when those to whom Chnstianity appeared at first as one 
peculiar revelation of the divine, co-ordinate to other forma of 
manifestation, and not as the absolute religion of hnmanity, were 
induced to read the holy Scriptures, and to attend divine worship 

* Uinyof theu, hkd the^been u o1e*r to theniMilTei, u bmiMt and faamMe, u wu 
Jkcobi, might barg wid what that devout and noble spirit, k fall of «BrneM longing 
after the truth, said in a letter to Lavater, that Christianity met their mntB, m far aa 
it was mfitieuiD, but that on that rnj account it was the more diSGcult Cat them to get 
■long with the hiatorioal bith. See Jacobi'i Aaaerleienen BriefwecfaHl, iL B. B. OS. 
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in Christian chnrcheB, bo far as this stood free and open to the 
nnbaptised (i.e. the reading of the Scrlptnree, and the sermon), 
thej might, b^ their own stndy of the Scriptnrea, and through 
nunbca^eas immediate impressions derived IVom the church life, 
be let more deeply into the Christian truth than they had divined 
of it, until at last they fonnd the redeeming God only in Christ ; 
and the ideal GhriHt, by means of their own inward experience, 
became to them the real one. Thus Synesius, for example, came 
from the poution above described etil! nearer to Christianity, when, 
in the year 399, having been sent to Constantinople, as a delegate 
from hifl native city Cyrene, driven to a great strait, where he was 
abandoned of all human help, he visited the chnrch, spent mnch 
time in prayer, and in this place felt the near presence of God. 
Thus be was first lefl to desire baptism ; — and he was doubtless 
bronght to a still more profound acqaaintance with the deep things 
1^ Quisdanity by the experiences of the epia«opal office, which he 
had relnctantly been induced to assume. Thus it happened to 
Angostin, who from this position came to the study of the apostle 
^al, in the expectation of finding here the same things that he 
had fonnd in Platonism, only in a different form ; instead of which, 
he foo&d mch a spirit as brou^t abont the great ferment and 
crisis in his inner life. 



n. Spread of Christianitt beyoxd the Limits of the 
Bohan Empire. 

Among the means which contributed to further the progress of 
Christianity in nations not sobjected to the Roman dominion, may 
be mentioned, first, the commercial intercourse of nations. Along 
with the goods of the earth, the 'highest blessings of the Spirit 
also were thus often transmitted to distant lands. In the next 
place, many of those monks who lived in the Lybian and the 
Syrian deserts, on the borders of barbarian tribes, acquired by 
the godly character which shone forth in their lives, and which 
exercised a mighty power even over those mde minds, the respect 
and confidence of the wandering nomadic hordes ; and they would 
doubtless avail themsdves of the opportunity thus afforded, of 
bringing home the Gospel to their hearts. Even that which 
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eeemed to threaten destruction to the chnrch, miut contribute to 
its extension. Many Christians who had been driren by the per- 
Becution of Diocleraan out of Egypt, Lybia, and Syria, took refbge 
with the neighbouring barbarian tribes,' and there enjoyed that 
freedom in the worship of Sod which they conid not find in tbe 
Roman empire. The Pagans mnrmnred, when Uiey saw the idola- 
trous homage they had been nsed to pay to the " eternal city " 
exhibited by history in its nothingness, and the colossal creation 
which had sprang forth fVom Rome cmmbling daily to min. Bat 
through Christianity, to which they ascribed all tlie public mis- 
fortunes, a new and more ^orions creation was to be called fortJi 
out of the ruins of the old one. Both the hostile and the peaceful 
relations of tlie Bomaos with the rude tribes, particularly those 
of German origin, which were the first, after the general migration 
of races, to take an important part in the grand historical erents 
of the world, contributed to bring these tribes to their first ac- 
quaintance with the Gospel. A man who lived in the early part 
of the fifth century, and was an eye-witness of these eTento, — the 
author of the work "devocatione gentium" (probably Leo the Gr^t, 
afterwards bishop of Rome, bat then a deacon),* remfirks finely on 
this point : " The Tery weapons by which the world is upturned, 
must serre to promote the ends of Christian grace. Many sons 
of the church, who had been taken captive by the enemy, made 
their masters the serrants of the Gospel of Christ, and were 
teachers of the faith to those whose slaves they had become by 
the fortune of war. But other barbarians, who aided the Rom«i8 
in war, learned among our people what tiiey could not have learned 
at their own homes, and returned to their native land carrying 
with them the instmction they had recdved in Christianity." 

We turn first to Asia. In the former period, it was remarked 
that Christianity had already made progress in Feraia. The num- 
ber of Christians had gone on increasing among all rankfi until the 
beginning of the present period. At the head of the Christian 
church in Persia, stood the bishop of the royal residence and chief 
city of the ancient Parthian kingdom, namely, Seleada Ctesiphon. 
But the Uagians, the Persian sacerdotal caste, applied evMy meeos 
to counteract the spread of Christianity ; and the Jews, who were 

' Euaeb. Tit. Conaturt. 1. Ji. v. 53. ' L. ii. o. 83. 
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thicldy scattered OTer tiie FaraUn empire, joined also in these hos- 
tile madiin&tioBB. 

The emperor Constantine recommended the ChriBtJans to the 
protection of the PerBiMi emperor, Shapur (Sapor) II., tekiog 
occanon of an embaasy vhidi the latter prince sent to him.' His 
Irttar contains nothing which allodcB to the existence as yet of any 
perBecati4»] against the Christians in the Persian empire. At all 
erenta it is certain, according to the more accurate chronology of 
tbe oriental acconnts, tliat the banning of the most violent and 
hanunng persecntion mnst not be placed, as the Greek writers on 
charch history assert, under the reign of Constantino, hut under 
that of hia successor. Bnt, if some oriental notices* are entitled 
(o credit, this povecntion was preceded by two others of shorter 
doration, in which many ChristiaRs suffered martyrdom — one in 
the year 330,' the other in the year 343.* Still it may be a 
qoestion, whether those documents are worthy of entire confidence, 
and whether their oarratiTes are chronologically accurate. The 
oredible records of the principal persecution above mentioned, 
contain not a hint that others had preceded it. Moreover, the 
Oreek chorch historians, notwithstanding the anachronism just 
meatioaed, speak of tmt one persecution, and make no mention of 
any before this. They state, that at the time of the commence- 
uent of that principal persecution the Christian church was in a 
flourishing condition. 

Ifow, with regard to the main persecution, which broke out in 
the year 94 3," it is manifest that Uie hostile relations existing bo- 



* Bee Um two CInldM doenmniti extracted fram tha hiBtotT of the Peraian marljn, 
k BUfilitti. Bood. AjtWBini Mt* nUTtjinm oriantalhim et ocoideDtaliam, ippeadix, 
P.11&. 

' Id the eigbteenth yax of tbe niga of 8bapDT, the befpuning of which ahonld b« 
jlaced, ■ooordinf' to Idelet'i chroaolag]' (raa b. ii. s. KS), in the yeu 312. 

* Id the tloTtieth jvmi of hia reign. The punge io the Acta of the lecond perseon- 
tko (Anenuwi, L c. 337), where Sepor, addTeaung the Chiutiuii, laye : " What Ood 
ii better than Hormoid, or mightier thao the terrible Ahriman," is hard]/ in agree- 
■kint with the Fenian religioei ideaa ; for, according to these, Ahriman, the object of 
•UMRvnee, mmld scarcely be mentioDed in each connection with OrmDi^ 

* The most important reoords of iU historj, of which we ehall saj mare hereafter. 
Ma; be found in the oolleotion of the acta nunjmm, nude under the direction of the 
Bishop W-T'*'" (aaeAssemani hibliolheoaorientaLT. iii. P. Lp. T3),ln>m which wera 
fai led aleo thaaa namliTea alreadyniade use of by the Oreek hisEoriana of Che chorcb. 
These acta were pobliibad by Slepbau. Enod. Aaeoiani, in the work abead; cited. 
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tween the Bomaii and the Persian empires vera the immediate 
occasion of it. It was attempted to excito the anspicions of the 
omperor against the Christians on political gronnds, because of the 
correspondence which they maintajned with their brethren of the 
same faith in the Boman empire. For this purpose, advantage 
was taken of the respect usually paid by the emperors at Conetaa- 
tinople to the chief of the Persian bishops. Thus, for example, 
the Persian Jews represented to the emperor Sapor, that, when 
the Roman emperor recdred from him magnificent epistles and 
costly presents, they were scarcely noticed, in comparison with a 
miserable note from the bishop of Selencia Ctesiphon, to which 
the emperor paid erery mark of respect.' So also Chiistian ec- 
clesiastics were accused of harbouring in their houses BomaD 
spies ; of betraying to them the secrets of the empire ; of writing 
letters themaeives to the Roman emperor, informing him of every- 
thing that transpired in the East.' 

The objections brought against Christianity by the Persian ciril 
authorities, mark the peculiar relation in which Farsism stood, both 
to Christianity generally, and to that prevailing tendency of the re- 
ligious and moral spirit which obtained particularly among the Per- 
sian Christians. To those who held to the principles of the Panic 
Dualism, in which the opposition between Ormusd and Ahriman, 
and thmr respective creations, a pnre and an impure one, was uni- 
formly adhered to, the Christian monotheistic view of the universe 
must have appeared as a confounding of good and evil, of the 
godlike and the ungodlike, as a profanation of the holy essence 
of Ood ; since Ood was made to be the creator of that which 
could proceed only from the evil principle. Accordingly, in 
the proclamation issued by the Persian commander and governor, 
Uihr-Kersefa, to the Christians in Armenia, about the middle of 
the fifth century, it is said : * " All that is good in heaven, Ormuzd 
created, and all that is evil was produced by Ahriman. Hatred, 
calamity, unhappy wars ; all these things are the working of the 
eril principle ; but on the other hand, good fortune, dominion, 
glory, health of body, beauty of person, truthfulness in language, 
length of years, all these things proceed from the good principle. 

' AeU martyram, I. c. p. 20. 
« L. c. f. laJ. 

'lathe Frenoh TenioQ, iDlbe M^moirfs hutoriqna el giagnipbiqiiwiDTl'AnnJDu 
par Bt Mvtia. T. ii. Parii, 1819, p. 472. 
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EtO, howerer, is mixed with all. They who affirm that God 
created death, and that eril and good proceed from him, are in error : 
for instance, the ChristianB, who saj ibat God, being angry with his 
■errant because he had eaten a fig,' created death, and thereby pun- 
ished men." In like manner, it woe objected to the ChristianB, that 
they taught that inBocts, serpents, scorpions, were created by God, 
and not by the devil.* Although the Parsic religion acknowledged 
the being of one primal Essence, under the name of Zervan (Kf6tci 
= a7*n, Puiif of the Gnostics), firom whom all existence flowed ; 
jet this idea of the one hidden, primal Essence, from the rery 
Batnre of the case, retreated into the obscnre ; and the idea con- 
stantly predominant waa tliat of Ormuzd, the revealer of this hidden, 
dirine, prima! Essence ; the creator, the victorious antagonist of 
Ahriman ; and, although he was the object of all prayer and adora- 
tioa, yet Tarious genii and powers of a pure, holy nature, which 
were supposed to have emanated firom Ormuzd, received also a cer- 
tain share of worship, go far as they represented him. The sun, 
fire, water, earth, as elements of a pure nature, working with the 
energy of Ormuzd, were objects of worship with the Persians; and 
hence it was objected to the Christians, that they worshipped only 
one God, but did not pay dne honour to the sun, the fire, the 
wafer ; especially, that they profaned the water by using it for im- 
proper InstratiooB. In the ritual of the Parsic religion, howeTer, 
lustrations by water were frequently used. In t£e case last cited, 
other Christian baptism itself is represented as a profanation of the 
holy element, or else it is meant that the Christians paid no regard 
to the Bacrednees of water in their diuly use of it.' As to the holy 
earth, the Persians believed, doubtless, that they saw it profaned by 
the burial oF the dead ; for Uiia practice, too, was urged as an ob- 
jection against the Christians.* It constitated, again, a part of the 

* Tb« r«uaii why the fig in particalu' comea to b« meDtioaed here it, that ni*D7 of 
A* bllnn of the oriental chorch, u for ioiluice, Theodornn of MoptnestU (see bii 
^mrratiaDi on the fint ehipteri of Oflnacii, in the catena of Nicefriionu, on tha Oelo- 
twrh lip*. 1770), nppoMd it might be inferrod from Oeoeaia iii. 7, that Ibii ma* 
tin foiUddea fraiL 

■ At— ""'i L c. fol. 181. 

■ BeeHorDdaLl. i.e. ISS. 

* The oaMom of borjing the dead eontiaiited atronglj with the luuge of the Peniana at 
t^ period. The dead bodf vai oait into the open field, aa a fnj (br dogs and nTenoug 
tuda. The; regaided it aa a bad token, a sign Ibat the de«eaaed ma an abandoned 
wTCtdi tai hia iodI belonged (o tba Dewi, if the body wai left untoucbad bj the beuU 
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natnre-worship of the Persians, tiiai diey looked upon many of thd 
bFuto aiumals as b^Dg spedall; ciHisecrated to Ortniud, and 
sacred ; while otbers vere consecrated to Ahrtman ; — and hence the 
Christians were censured for slaughtering brnte animals indiscnmi- 
nately. Necessarily connected with the nature-wwship of the 
Persians, with the idea, perrading the wbole life of the Persians, 
that eTery man should be a serrant of Ormuzd in the struggle to 
defend hb holy creation a^tiat the deatmctiTe powers of Ahrimao, 
was the precept of their religion, which required a life of activity 
and industry, devoted to the culture of nature. All employmentB, 
even that of war against the enemies oF the servants of Ormiud, 
were reckoned as belonging alike to the contest for Ormnnl against 
Ahriman. The gifts of nature were to be enjoyed as holy gitia of 
Ormuzd ; every fortunate event was thaa made holy ; riches, and 
especially a namerons progeny,' were considered as blessings con- 
ferred by Ormuzd. But at this time an ascetic spirit had become 
diffused among the Christians of the East ; and it is easy to ima- 
gine what a contrast this must have presfflited to the Fersiwt view 
of life. Hence it was affirmed of the Christians, that they forbade 
men to marry and beget children ; to do military service for the 
king ; to strike any one.* And, in the above-cited proclamation of 
Mihr-Nersefa, it is said : " Believe not your leaders, whwn you call 
ll'azarenes ;' they are deceitfid knaves, teaching one thing and 
doing the contrary. They say, it is no sin to eat flesh ; and yet 
they eat none. They say, it is ri^t and befitting to take a wife ; 



of prey. Tbs bones that were left were allowed to moulder awaj on the grannd. See 
AgathUi,i!.22aod23,p*e. 113,ed.Niebuhr. Thii histarian nya expreaslj of the Fer- 
uana: «»p nri t/tlUXiTi i Xiifrmm rm riinini, I, urn) r^ yj itMrmx^trirm 
ixirn Bi/fi BM-iTi. The farmer pnclioe is notioed already by Herodotus, i. 140. 
He Bays, however, that the bonea left behind were butneared with wax and boried. 

> See Herod, i. 136. 

* Assemaiii, L c- 181. Thus il wia required of a ChriatiaD priest, if he would saTS 
hiilife, lo worship the son, to partake of blood (the oriental Chriitiaas holding the or- 
dioance mentioned in Aets zt. SS, to be sdU binding), and to marry. Ass. 1. o. 188. 

' St Uirdn is of opinion, that this name ii used here aa a general appellation of the 
Christians : but this will not do ; for the subject of diseonrse here i* the head* and 
teachers of the comma nities ; and, mareoTer, the other reoiarlu here caonot be referred 
to all Christians. We ari to conceire rather, that this name (the monks bdog oooi- 
pared with the Naiarenes of the Old Testament) was in the East a common deiigDatioa 
of the monks ; and the clergy in these distriots were then chosen, for the moat part, from 
among the monks. Comp. e. g. Grtgar. Naxuaa. orat. S2, p. G!7, ooDoeming the monki : 
N>(a(>u.> ^MfHra-imt, and «' %mf i/^ii KuZifmiK, orat. 19, p. 310. 
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•nd yet tbey rduse eren to lix^ upon s voman. According to 
them, vhoeTer accnmulates riches is guilty of a great sin. They 
place porerty far above wealth ; tbey pruse porerty, and they de- 
fame the rich. They seom the name of good fortune, and ridicule 
those who stand on the pinnacle of glory. They affect coarse 
gamuBts, and they prrfer common things to the costly. They 
praise death, and they have a contempt for life. They hold it an 
BBTiHlhy thing to beget men, and they praise barrenness. Follow 
tfaeir ^uunple, and the world would soon come to an end." 

A Parian goTemor asks the Christians, Which is the true re- 
ligionl that which was professed by the kings, the lords of the 
world, the noble« of the empire, the men of rank and of wealth ; or 
that which they, poor people, had preferred to it ^ He reproach- 
ed them aa a people too indolent to apply themseiTes to those useful 
ooenpationa by whioh men obtain weaJth, and therefore so fond of 
praising povaly.' The doctrine, too, of the crucified Redeemer of 
mankind, speared to the Persians pre-eminently foolish. Thus, 
in tbe prodamatioD above cited, it is said : " But what they have 
writtro, still more detestable than anything mentioned as yet, is 
this : that God was crucified for men ; that he died, was buried, 
rose again, and finally ascended to heaven. Do such detestable 
o|Hniona re^ly deserve an answer 1 Even the Dews (the demons 
of the Persians, the creatures of Ahriman), who are bad, cannot 
be imprisoned and tortured by men ; and it is pretended that this 
conld be done to God, the Creator of all things I" 

Tbe first ordinance o( the emperor probably ran aa follows : — 
The Chrittkttu, unless (Key would content to worship the Fer- 
nan deitiet, should he regaired to pay an inordinate tax, levied 
on €aeh mdividual. This law may have been directed, perhaps, 
to the bishop of Seleuda, who was expected to collect the required 
sum from al! the ChriBtians, and pay it over. Simeon,* the vener- 
able old man who then held this office, gave a high-hearted an- 
swer, which stood out in bold and striking contrast with the servile 
Bjurit of the Orientals ; though it is wanting id the temper of Chris- 
tian homility, and fails to mark the distinction between spiritual 
and political freedom. Yet it should be borne in mind, that the 
r probably demanded of the Christians an amount of money 



' Itamlioe, un of tha leither-dreuer. Ui> CMbra wu llis king'i purple iyer. 
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vhich they could not possibly ruse, thinking to compel them in 
tbia manner to abjnre their religion. The CbrislJanB, Simeon de- 
clares, whom their Saviour had emancipated by hia blood from the 
moat shameful yoke, and whom he had delivered fVom the moat op- 
preHaive of burthens, could not submit to have such a yoke imposed 
on them. Far was it from them to be so foolish and sinful as to ex- 
change the liberty which Christ had bestoired on them for slavery to 
men. " The Lord, whom we are resolved to obey, is the npholder 
find director of your government. We cannot subject ourselves to 
an unrighteoua command of our fellow-servant." — " As God is the 
Creator of your divinity (the sun), so diey held it to be a reckless 
thing to place God's creature on a level with himself. They had 
neither gold nor silver, as the Lord had forbidden them to heap 
up such treasures ; and Paul had said to them, ' Ye are bought 
with a price ; be no man's servants.' '" The emperor interpreted 
this letter as if Simeon invited the Christians to insurrection, and 
commanded that be and his people should be threatened with se- 
vere punishment. To this Simeon replied, that it was far [ntm any 
thought of his to betray his flock for the purpose of saving his life 
and purchasing peace. Ho was ready, following the example of 
his Saviour, to give up his life for his flock. Sapor then declared : 
" Whereas Simeon scorns my authority, and obeys the Roman em- 
peror, whose God alone he worships, but utterly despises my God, 
he must present himself before me and be executed." And he im- 
mediately issued another decree against the Christiane : — The 
clerffy of the three first grades were to be immediately executed ; 
the churches of the Christians demolished ; (heir church uterinls 
devoted to profane uses. 

Simeon, with two presbyters of hia church, was conveyed in 
chaina to Ledan, a city in the province of Hnzitis, where the em- 
peror then resided. Before this he had never hesitated to prostrate 
himself, after the oriental manner, in the king's presence, — this 
being a custom of the country, which, in itself, contained nothing 
idolatrous. But now, when he was called upon to renounce the 
sole worship of his God, he declined doing this ; since it behoved 
him at present to avoid every act which could be interpreted as if 
he gave to a creature the honour due to God alone. The empe- 
ror then required him to do homage to the sun, — asauring him that 
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he might Uins delirer himself and his people. To this Simeon re- 
plied, that ho cDold still less pay to tiie sun, a lifeless being, that 
bomf^ which he had declined shewing to the king, who was a ra- 
tMMial being, and therefore far more than the san. As neither pro- 
Buses nor threats had any power to move him, the emperor ordered 
him to be thrown into prison till the nest day, to see if he vonid 
not come to his senses. 

To the ChriBtians belonged at that time the head of the imperial 
bousehoid, and most considerable of the ennnchs, to whose care 
Si^r had been entrosted when a child — the venerable Gnbsciata- 
zades. This person had been prevailed npon to do homage to the 
■on. When Simeon was condncted by him in chains, he fdl on 
his knee, afW the oriental manner, and sainted him. But Si- 
meon toraed away bis head ; for he bad denied the faith. His con- 
science was awakened by tlua silent reproof: he witnessed a bold 
confession before the emperor, and was sentenced to lose his head. 
When bronght already to the place of execntion, he b^^ed of the 
aoptroT, as a reward for the services he had rendered to his whole 
£uBily, that it might be publicly made known how Onbsciatazades 
died, not becanse he had betrayed the secrets of the empire, or com- 
mitted any other crime ; but simply because, as a Christian, he re- 
fused to deny the God whom he professed to worship. He hoped 
that the example of his death in behalf of the faith which he had 
once denied, would have the more powerful effect on others. Sa- 
por consented ; not knowing the power of faith, and expecting 
that the terrible ezsmple wonld prove a warning to many; bathe 
soon learned the contrary. 

The aged Simeon, in his dungeon, had thanked Ood for the re* 
pentance «id martyrdom of.this brother in the faith. He rejoiced 
to learn that his own death wonld probably take place on the very 
day which the Persian Christians had consecrated to the memory 
<^ Christ's passion. So it happened. The next day after his ar- 
rest, and after the martyrdom of G^sciataxades, ho appeared be- 
fore the txnperor ; and, shewing that he was firm in his confession, 
he likewise was condemned to die. A hundred others of the clerical 
order, who had been condemned at the same time, were led out 
with him to the place of execution. Simeon and his two compa- 
moos were to be reserved till the last. The whole design of the em- 
peror was to shake his constancy, so that, throagh his example, 
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Ite might vork on the great mass of the Christians ; and he hoped 
that the blood of bo many shed before bis eyes would maJte him 
varcr ; but be was mistaken. Simeon confirmed the band of con- 
fessors by his exhortations, and ftt last died himself with his two 
companions. It happened that one of these latter, Ananias, when 
it was his turn to strip himself and be bound, in order to receive 
the stroke of the aze, suddenly seized by the natural fear of death, 
trembled throagh his whole frame : the flesh only being weak, 
while the spirit was strong as before. When this was obserred by 
Fhusik, an officer of some rank, Bupcrintendent of all the work- 
men in the palace, who was himself a Christian, he said to bioi : 
' ' Never mind ; shut your eyes but a moment, and partake of the light 
of Chnst." This was immediately communicated to the king. Sa- 
por was the more incensed at the disobedience of Phusik, because 
but a short time had elapsed since he had conferred on him his new 
honours. Fhusik declared that he would gladly exchange these 
poor honours for the crown of martyrdom. His tongue was torn 
out in the most cruel manner, and thus he died.' 

Still more violent was the persecution in the following year, 344. 
An edict appeared, which commanded that all Christians should be 
thrown into chains, and executed. Many, belonging to every rank, 
died as martyrs. Among these was a eunuch of the palace, named 
Azades, a man greatly prized by the king. So much was the 
latter affected by his death, that ho commanded the punishment of 
death should be inflicted from thenceforth only on the leaders of 
the Christian sect; that is, only on persons of the clerical order. 
Of these a great number sufiered martyrdom. Yet, -within the 
space of the forty years during which this persecution lasted, it be- 
came occasionally more general and violent again, — which was 
especially the case towards its close. 

The treaty of peace which terminated tho unfortunate war of the 
Bomans with the Persians under the emperor Jovian, was nn- 
favonrable to the interests of the Christians ; the ancient Chris- 
tian city Nisibis, on the border of Mesopotamia, being given up to 
the Persians. Yet the Christian inhabitants had permission to leave 
the country. 

In ihe early part of the fifth century, by the wise and prudent 
conduct of a man zealously engaged in promoting the spreftd of the 

* ABwmuii, lom.i. 35, Soiom. I. ii. ell. 
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6oq>el, a Ytrj faTonrable cfaange was brongbt abont in the Bituation 
«f the ChristiaDB, whidi might have been attended vith importaot 
eoDMqnences fw a long time in the f^iture, if his laboars ha^t not been 
defeated by the imprndent teal of another bishop. The bishop 
Hamthas, of Tagrit in Mesopotamia,' consented to serve as an 
agent in the negotiations betveen the emperors Arcadius and Tbeo- 
doaiae II., and the Fenian empo-or Jezdegerdes II. ; and, in these 
negotiations, he gained the esteem and confidence of the Persian 
emperor. The intriguee of the Magians to effect bis downfall, he 
•wwm enabled to defeat by his sagacity ; and his reputation only rose 
big^. He obtained permission for the CHuistians to rebuild their 
cfaBrchee, and to hold their meetings for divine worship ; but the 
vhole vas made naught by the imprudent behaviour of Abdas, 
biahop of Susa. The latter caused one of the Persian temples 
(a vi^r), in which fire, the symbol of Ormuzd, was worshipped, 
to bo donolished. Owing, perhaps, to the still remaining influ- 
ence of the bishop of Mamthas, Jezdegerdes at first shewed a mo- 
deration seldom witnessed among oriental princes under the like 
circamstaneee. He summoned Abdas into his presence, mildly up- 
Inuded him for this act of violence, and simply required liim to 
rebuild the temple. As the latter thought, however, that he could 
not conscientiously do this, and resolutely declined to do it, the 
king was greatly exasperated. He ordered the Christian churches 
to be destroyed, and Abdas to be executed (about the year 418).* 
This was the commencement of a thirty years' persecution of the 
Christians in Persia, which, under the reign of Varanes, the suc- 
ceasor of Jezdegerdes, from the year 421 and onward, became far 
Biore violent Oriental cmelty invented against the Christians 
the most painful modes of death ; and men of all ranks, even the 
bi^iest, suffered martyrdom. Jacobus, a man belonging to one 
ti tiie most distinguished families, had already been moved by his 



I, MuijTOpolU. 

* Tba jadgment wMdi tli« mild Theodoretiu, who relitw thu, pMMS on Iha bubap'i 
«adacit,iiin>rth7afiiotioe(b. «eelM.l. T. 0.89), "I>fflnD,inde«d, thct the wrong tima 
WWM dioaoi far tht deilraetioQ of the Bre tampte ; for the *po*tIa Pinl himself, irhen ha 
irnnn to Athnu end foand the whole atj fpren to idolatrf, doaCrojed none af the altui 
wlikli tbaj reTeimecd, but bj initniatiaa refuted their ignonmce, and ihened them the 
batk But thai the biihop prebrrBd nther to die thui to reboild the temple, com- 
■•■d* nr admintioD i for to ma it Mimi tb« Muse thing to woralup fire, end lo rebuild 
A» tanfje for inch wonhip." 
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benefactor, the king Jezdegerdea, to deny the faith. Bnt throagli 
the remonstrances of his mother and his vife, filled with remorse, 
he repented, and after this remained steadfast under protracted 
tortures, one limb b^ng serered from his body afl«r another. 
Once only, when hie thigh was dismembered, a cry of anguish waa 
heard from him : " Lord Jesus, help and deliver me, for the banda 
of death are about me.'" Another noble Persian, Honnisda^, who 
was ordered by the king to deny his faith, answered : " You bid 
me do what is in itself a sin, and what you yoursdf cannot ap- 
proTe ; for ho who can consent to deny the Almightj God, will 
still more easily deny his king, who is a mortal man." The king 
therenpon depriTed him of all his honours, confiscated his estate, 
and condemned bim, naked, with only a girdle about bis loins, to 
drive the camels in the rear of the army. But some days after, 
observing him, from his palace windows, in this pitiable condition, 
scorched by the sun, and covered with dust, he was seized with 
compunction. Summoning him to his presence, he ordered him 
lo be clothed in a linen robe, and called on him anew to renounce 
his faith. Bnt Hormisdas rent the linen robe in twain, saying : 
" If you suppose I shall renounce my faith for this, keep the gift 
by which you would bribe me to deny GFod." Of another Chris- 
tian, by the name of Snenea, the master of a thousand slaves, Jez- 
degerdes demanded, after he had refused to doiy his faith, which 
was the worgt of his slaves, and immediately made the latter lord 
over the whole, including his old masta-. 

Among other incidents, it so happened that a certtun deacon, 
named Betyamin, was cast into prison. He pined away two years 
in his dungeon, until the arrival of an ambassador sent on other 
business from the Roman empire. The latter petitioned the king 
for the release of Benjamin ; and it was accorded to him, on con- 
dition that he would never preach Christianity to aay adha-ent of 
the Peraian system of religion. The ambassador assented to this 
condition without consulting with Benjamin. But, on conimuni- 
cating it to the latter, he declined it altogether, saying: " It is 
impossible for me not to impart to others the light that I have 
received myself; for the Gospel history teaches us to what sorer 
punishment he justly exposes himself who hides his talent." Not- 
withstandiag he obtained his ft«edom, under the presumption that 

' See Ananuu icU Mirlfnun, 1. c. p. 343. 
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tiler all he would comply with the condition. He continaed to 
preach the Gospel ; and, having laboored a year in this way, he was 
aecnoed before ^e king, who reqiuTed him to deny the faith. Upon 
this, he asked the king to what pnnishment he would sentence the 
man who deserted his gorenunent, and swore allegiance to an- 
other. The king replied that fac should sentenoe him to death. 
" Then," said Benjamin, " what punishment might not that person 
justly suffer, who should disown his Creator, and give the honour 
due to God alone to one of his fellow-sorTants V He was exe- 
cnted with cruel torments.* The bishop Theodoretus of Gyros, on 
the Eophratea, wrote on this occasion to Eusebins, bishop of Per- 
nan Armenia, a letter of exhortation, breathing the genuine Ghris- 
tiao Bjririt, in which he admonishes him to be not onLy steadfast in 
maintaining his own conflict, but forbearing and kindly provident 
towards the weak — an exhortation which perhaps was not nnnecea- 
■ary to the Persian Christians, who were somewhat inclined, as 
it wonld seem, to a fajiatical pride. " Let us be watchful," he 
writes,* " and fight for the sheep of onr Lord. Their master is at 
band; he will surdy appear, will scatter the wolves, and bestow 
bcmoar on the shepherds. ' For the Lord is good unto them that 
wait tor him, to the soul that seeketh him.' Lam, iii. 25. Let as 
not mmmnr at this storm which has arisen ; for the Lord knows 
what is best. On this account he did not grant the request even of 
his apostle, who besought him to deliver him from his trials ; but 
said to him : ' Uy grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness.' But I beseech you, let not our only 
care be for ourselves ; but let us bestow still greater care on the 
others : for the precept has come down to us from the apostles, to 
■ eomfwt the feeble minded, and support the weak.' 1 Thess. v. 
14. Let us reach forth our hand also to the fallen ; let us heal 
their wounds, that we may put them also in battle array against 
the wicked spirit. The Lord loves men ; he receives the sinner's 
repoitance ; — let us hear his own words : ' As I live, saith ^e Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 

' Theodoiet. t. e. 3S. Ths uma Theodoretoi ipeaka of tha iteadCutneai ot iha 
Ptrma CLnitiu* undei *n iLeir tortures, de Gnsc ^ect. onnt. dupoL ii. fg. 935, 
L IT. Ha dB«l7 ramub: " Tbaj nntiUte and deMroj Ibe body, bnt watoi get at 
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wicked turn from hie way and lire.' Ezek. xxziii. 11. For this 
reason he has eTen conBrmcd his words by an oath, although he 
forbids the oath to others, in order to conrince us that he longs 
after our repentance and our salyation. But the God of peace 
will shortly cause Satan to be trodden under your feet, and re- 
joice your ears with the tidings of your peace, when he shall say 
to the raging sea, 'Peace, be still.' '" 

Ab many were inclined to saye themaelTes by fleeing fi-om the 
Persian dominion into the Roman empire, command was giren to 
all the garrisons on the frontiers, and to the chiefs of the nomadic 
hordes in the Persian service, who kept watch over the boundaries 
of the empire, to arrest all Christians who might attempt to leave 
the kingdom.* Many, nevertlielese, succeeded in effecting their 
escape, and aonght aid through Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, 
from the Roman emperor. On the other hand, the Persian king 
demanded the surrender of the fagitivos. This being refused, led, 
in conjunction with various other difficulties, to the war between 
the two empires, which again operated unfavourably on the sitoa- 
tion of the Persian Christians. But witli the restoration of peace 
their prospects once more grew better. In particular, the chari- 
table and Christian conduct of a pious bishop could not fail to make 
a favourable impression on the Persians. The Roman soldiers had 
carried off seven thousand Persian prisoners, whom nothing wonld 
prevail upon them to release, and who, deprived of all the necessary 
means of subsistence, were in the most pitiable condition. Then 
Acacius, bishop of Amida, in Mesopotamia, called together his 
clergy, and said to them : " Our God needs neither dishes nor 
drinking vessels, since be is all-sufficient in himself. Now, as the 
church, through the love of its children, possesses many utensils of 
gold and silver, we must dispose of these to ransom and to Te&eah 
the prisoners." Ko sooner said than done : the prisonera were net 
only redeemed, but, after being provided with the means of subsist- 
ence, and with money to defray their travelling expenses, w^e 
sent back to their homes. This work of charity is said to have 
affected so deeply the heart of the emperor, embittered as it was 

' Ep, 79. 

* Vit. Enlhjm. c. 13. Colder. Eccleaua Qrwas MonamenU, I. iL If thi« accoirat 
ii qute tcconte, the ordar iru iuuad dreidf under the reign oT Jeid<«ecdea, — anlMa 
be i* eonfoDDded with Yanitiej. 
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against the Chriatians, that he desired &n interview vith the 
biahop.* 

Aa doctrinal controT^vies in the Roman church, in the conrae 
of tbe fifth centnry, led to a schism between the Chnstian church 
of the FCTaian and that of the Roman empire (concerning which 
ve shall speak in the fourth aection), tlie political cause of the 
permcutiona in Peraia would tbna be removed, and this circum- 
stance would operate favourably on the aituation of the Persian 
Christjans. 

BynieanaofPerua,Syria,and othw bordering provinces of the 
Roman empire, many eeedB of Chnetianitj would early find tlieir 
wayto Armenia ; but the fanatical spirit of the Persico-Parthian re- 
ligion was here for a long time an in surmountable obstacle to the 
spread of the Oospel. The Armenian Creijion/, who on account of his 
apostolical activity, obtained the cognomen of " the Euligbtener," 
(• fatritriit) first ted the way, by his active zeal, to a more geaacat 
diffusion of Christianity in his native country, from the commence- 
ment of the fourth century Bad onwards ; and it waa by hia meana 
also that the ArmeniaQ king Tiridates was converted.' The old 
rdigion, notwithstanding thia event, still continued to maintain 
itself in many of the Armenian provinces. In the beginning of the 
fifth century, Miesrdb. who had once been the royal secretary, hav- 
ing devoted himself wholly to the service of religion, diaseminated 
Christianity stilt more widely in countries to which it had not yet 
penetrated, by taking up his abode in those regions aa a hermit. 
Up to thia time, the Syrian version of the Bible, the authority of 
which was recognised in tbe Peruan church, had been used in Ar- 
menia ; and hence an interpreter was always needed to translate 
into the vernacular tongue the portiona of Scripture read at the 
public worship. Miesrob first gave his people an alphabet, and 
translated the Bible into their language.' ThuB was the preserva- 
tion of Christianity among thia people made sure, even while the 
country was subjected ta such dynasties as were devoted to the Zo- 
roaatrian or to the Mohammedan religion, and sought to supplant 
Christianity ; — and a Christian literature proceeded ttom this time 
forward to form itself in Armenia. Uicerob was a ancceasful and 



' BOUMB. 1. Tit. «. 31, 22. 

* 8m Hom« Choreneiu. hiat. Annen. 1 

* Mom Chorenau. 1. iii. e. 47 ud 63. 
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voll-doBerring labourer also among the nei^bouring kindred popu- 
lations. 

A party deroted to the ancient cnltas, who continued to main- 
tain themselves in some districts of Armenia, were encouraged and 
supported by tliose who held the same faith in Persia. The Fei^ 
Bian kings were striving oontinnally to extend their dominion over 
Armenia. Where they were Tictorions,ilieyper8ecnted Christianity, 
and songht to restore the old religion. The Persian commander 
and governor, Mihr-Nersdi, about the middle of the fifth century, 
addressed a proclamation to all the Armenians, in which he affirm- 
ed ib&t all who did not adopt the religion of Mazdgesnan (the Zo- 
roastrian faith) must be mentally blind, and decaved by the wicked 
spirits (the Dewa.y The Armoiian governors and chiefs are said 
either to have answered in a written document the objections here 
made to Christianity, or to have appeared before a great tribunal, 
wliich was to decide the question on the affairs of religion. On tbia 
occasion the Armenian nobles, whom the patriarch Joseph had as* 
sembled a.d. 450, in the city of Ardaschad, declared that they 
preferred to die as martyrs rather than to deny their faith. Aiter 
the Persian king, however, had summoned them to his court, and 
threatened them with a cruet death, they were prevailed upon, to 
give in their denial. But the attempt of the Persians to extir- 
pate Christianity by force, and to introduce the Zoroastriao reli- 
gion, brought about a universal popular movement, and a religions 
war, a thing of frequent occurrence in those r^ons.* It was 
amidst the distractions in which the Persian Church, as well as 
the whole country, was then involved, that the Armenian Mote$ 
of Chorene wrote the history of his native land, which he concludes 
with sorrow and complaint 

The conversion of tlie race of Iberiant, bordering on the North 
(within the pneent Georgia and Gnuinia), proceeded from a very 
remarkable insignificant beginning.* 

Under the reign of the «nperor Constantine, a Christian female. 



> Bm the procUnution, irhich hu bean ■Ireidj' cited, in the M^oirra hirtoriqaM 
el gfcgrepUqnei iiir I'Ann^ie, pw 8t M«rtin. Bwis, 1819. T. ii. p. 47B. 

* Sea the M&uoire« >iir rArm^ie, cit«d aboTe. T. i. p. 3SS. 

* Among this people, too, the prevailing religion ma probibl; fame mod!fiMtion of 
the Penian aaltoi, adapted to thair mde manuen. Titej nonhipptd an image of Or- 
miud, notwithstaodittg that the genaine ZorOMtrian Toligion aUowed of ao images. See 
MoMi Oiommia. I, ii. o. BS. 
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periu^M a nan, was cftrried off captire by the IberiuiB, and became 
the Blare of one of the natires of the oonntry. Here her ri^dly 
aaeetic aod devotional life attractod the attention of the people, 
and she acquired thdr confidence and respect. It happened that 
a child vho had fallen sick, was, after the manner of the tribe, 
eoDTeyed fiwn house to honse, that any person who knew of a 
rantedy against the disease might prescribe for it. The child, 
whom no one could help, harmg been brought to the Christian 
womaD, she said that she knew of no remedy ; but that Chriat, her 
God, oonld help even Th«% human help wae found to he unaTail- 
ing. She prayed for the child, and it recoTered. The recoTery 
was ascribed to the prayer ; this made a great impression, and- 
tbe matter finally reached the ear of the queen. The latter after- 
wards fdl aererely sick, md sent for this Chrisiian female. Haring 
10 wish to be coasidM«d a worker of miracles, she declined the 
call. Upon this, the qneen caused herself to be conreyed to her ; 
and the also reooTored from her sickness, through prayers of this 
female. The king, on hearing of the fact, was abont to send her a 
ikh present ; but his wife informed him that the CbriBtian woman 
despised all earthly goods, and that the only thing Bhe would con- 
sider SB her reward was when others joined her in worshipping her 
God. This, at the moment, made no farUier impression on him. 
But smne time afterwards, being oTertaken, while hunting, with 
gloomy weather, by which he was separated from his companions, 
and finally lost his way, he called to mind what had been told him 
toooenang the almighty power of the God of the Christians, and 
addreesed him with a tow that, if he found his way out of the 
desert, he would devote himself entirely to his vorBhip. Soon after 
the sky cleared up, and the king safely found his way back. His 
mind was now well disposed to be affected by the preaching of the 
Christian female. Afierwards he himself engaged in instructing 
the men, while his queen instructed the women of his people. Next 
they sent in quest of teachers of the Gospel and clergymen ftx)m 
the Boman empire ; and tlus was the beginning of Christianity 
among a people,' where it has been preserved, though mixed with 
anpwstition, down to the present times.* 
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From this tribe, the knowledge of ChriHtianity may have been 
extended also to the neighbonriiig popnlations. Abont the year 
520,' Tzathas, prince of the Laziane, one of the trihes of this 
country, came on a visit to the emperor Jnstin. He rec^ved bap- 
tism, and Justin Btood aa his godfather. He returned back to his 
people with a noble Greek lady -whom be had married, richly 
loaded with presents from the emperor, who acknowledged him as 
a king. In the time of the emperor Justinian, the assaasiiiation 
of a prince of this tribe, by a Homan general, produced among 
them a great excitement ; and some indiTidnals took adraotage 
of this state of feeting to persuade them to drop their connection 
irith the Boman people, and attach themselTes to the Persian 
empire. But the fear lest a connection with the Persians would 
endanger their Christian faith, is said to bare contributed espe- 
cially to deter them from following this adrice.* AnothOT tribe 
also, belonging to this district, bordering on Mount Caucasus, 
namely, the Af>asgians, were converted under the rdgn of the 
emperor Justinian. Until this time, groves and lofty trees (aSbee 
the manner of the ancient Germans) bad been the objects of their 
worship. The emperor Justinian sent them ecclesiastics, and 
founded among them a church. He produced a favourable dispfr- 
sitioD towards Christianity among the people, by forbidding their 
rulers to engi^ in the scandalous trafBc in castrated slaves, to 
which many of the male children of the people were sacrificed.' 

Bscnrins, who hkd rUen to the dignit/ of k Gimea dam«>ticonun in Om Romui cmiin, 
■Dd, tt the tima RuGoiu knew him, hid beeome Dui orer the borders of FalealiDe (*M 
Bufln. h. e. 0. 10). The limple tatebeiiB within it«e1tthaiiurki of ttnth; and, indsad, 
the >pread of Chriitiuiitj hu often received an impulse fivm limiJu' oeCDircncet. TIm 
■econd, perbape independent, chjmnel is the history of Moees of Chorene (L ii. C. 88). 
It is possible, indeed, that this historian took his aecoont indirectlj from the Qieek 
writers, who were indebted for it to KuGnui. But, eonudeiuiK the vidni^ of the ooun- 
tiy, it aaj be eonceiTed, too, that he deriTed bis socount immediately from the spot. 
In favoor of thii Utter supposition would be ths slight discrepancies in the two Mrenl 
■ecoDDts, though these, too, might be accoontad for l^ the story's haing given in an 
Annenian dren. According to tbis writer, the name of the Christian woman was 
Nnnia, and that of the prince, Miraus. The ChriBtiin woman was an Armenian ; and 
the application for teachers of Chrisliaaity was msde, not to the church of the Boman 
einpire, but to the Armenian hi^op, Or^ory, who has been already mentioned. It 
may be a qnation, however, whether thii modification of the stocj wu not inTentsd in 
brooT of the Armenian church, to which the Ibeiian became subBequantly united. 

* 612, according to the era of Theophanea. 

* See Agathiat iii. 12, p. 16S, ed. mebuhr. 
■ See Procop. da balk Gothioo, L i*. & a 
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What we had to saj respecting the vagaenesB of the acconnts 
nJatiTe to the spread of ChriBtianily in the earlist times in India, 
^>[Jie8 also to many of the accounts belonging to the earlier times 
of ikit period. The same cause of the obscurity still continned to 
exist ; namely, the nnsettled n»e of the name India, by which was 
■Bderstood sometimes Ethiopia, aomotimes Arabia, and sometimes 
East India proper. At the same time, howerer, it shoald be borne 
ia mind, that there was at this time a constant intercourse between 
all Ibese coantriea by commercial connections and colonies, which 
also might serve as a channel for communicating Christianity from 
one of these districts to the other. The various passages, thwe- 
fore, in which Chrysostom names the Indian among tlie different 
langoages into which the holy Scriptures had been translated, can 
•ettle nothing definitely ; and even if it could be made probably 
by the accompanying descriptions, that Chrysostom had really East 
India proper before his mind, still such rhetorical representations 
eonld sot properly be considered as evidence to be relied upon, 
especially as he himself might possibly have been deceived by the 
vague meaning of the name. Of more importance, on this point, 
is what Uie Ajrian historian Fhilostorgius relates concerning the 
missionary Theophilns, who bore the cognomen of Indicus (6 'Xi» 
Hi.) This Theophilus had been sent by his countrymen, the 
inhabitants of the island Din,' in the reign of the emperor Con- 
•tantine, as a hostage to Constantinople. He was there edncated, 
and trained for the spiritual office ; afterwards consecrated as dea- 
con, and still later made a bishop, that he might be prepared to 
fnacb the Gospel to his countrymen, and to the Arabians. Ac- 
cording to the representation of Fhilostorgius, tn the extracto made 
by PhotiuB, we should conceive, it is true, no other country to be 
tneant here than Arabia. But the name Diu reminds us rather of 
East India proper, and, in particular, of the place by this name 
Bear the entrance of the Persian Gnlf ; the situation of which bar- '• 
monizes, moreover, with Theophilus' journey from Arabia. Theo- 
philus, it is said, went fh)m Arabia to Diu, his native land; and 
from thence visited the other countries of India. Here he found * 
still existing the Christianity which had been already planted in 
that region at an earlier period.* Perfectly certtun and distinct 
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accounts of the difikuon of Christianity in India ve meet vith 
first in Cosmas, who, on account of bis travels in India, recaved 
the name JndicopUuatea} He fonnd Christians in three different 
places in India ; first, on tlie island Taprobane, called by the 
inhabitants Sieledibn (the present Ceylon.) Here he fonnd a 
ohnrch, which had been planted by Feraian merchants raiding on 
the spot, and which was presided over by a presbyter who had be«i 
ordained in Persia. This island carried on a brisk commerce wiUi 
Persia and Ethiopia. Maritime commerce was the chaond hj 
which Christianity had reached this spot from Pwsia. Again, ha 
met with Christians, and an ordained clergy, at Male, " where the 
pepper grows" (perhaps the present Malabar) ; next at C^liana 
(perhaps Calcutta), where there was a Persian bishop.' From the 
accounts of Cosmas, it is by no means to be gathei^ Uiat Chria- 
tianity had spread among tiie native population of these countries : 
it is only clear that commercial colonies of the Fersians here prac- 
tised the rites of Christian worship. These Persian Christians are 
the progenitors of the Christian colonies still existing on the coast 
of Malabar.* 

We observed, it is true, that, perhaps already in the previona 
period, isolated attempts had been made to disseminate Christian- 
ity even in those parts of Arabia which were not subject to the Bo- 
mao dominion ; but concerning the success and issue of those 
att^npts we have no accurate information. The nomadic lilb which 
prevailed over the largest portion of Arabia,' ever presented a power- 
ful hindrance to the spread of Christianity. For it is certain 
that Christianity could strike its root deeply and firmly, only where 



reotion of (heir doctrine, i. e. their doctrine did not at all coindde with the Nieeoe creed 
— they had pTeaerred the Irifiaiviir unaltered from the beginning, thii csn only be an- 
deratood to meui, that they had the older, more simple form of chnrch doctrine, the 
Bubqrdinatian ajitem, before it had nndergone anj further change by the dtaleclia put- 
oeaa, — that form which woald have aatiaGed the Ariana. Bw FbUoatorg. iii. g 14. 

I He had made these joarnefB first aa a merchant, and afterwards commanicated the 
geographical and ethnogTaphioal facts which he bad collected in the rirty/mfm v«ir- 
rwNitil, which he wrote when a monk, in the jear 586, pubUsbad by Mont^con in the 
Collect nova patraiu el acriptorom Onao. Tom. ii. 

' See Coanua. I. iii. p. 178, in UuncTauoon, and l.zLpag. SSQ. 

* The dec7pbering of ihe ancient docamcnti of these Christians will perhaps throw 
mi>T«lighton the sabjectoTlhespreadofChristianitf inlndia. SeeTjchsen'a Disser- 
tatioa de inadriptionibiu IndiM in the Commentatione* Boc. Beg. Qaltiag. reeontiaTaa, 
Ton. V. 
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it eot«red as a fatmng powa- into the whole life of the people. The 
extensiTe comma^al intercourse between a part of Arabia and 
tlte Boman onpire, induced the emperor Conetantine to send an 
embassy, with numerous presents, to one of the powerful Arabian 
chiefs, the king of the ancient and mighty nation of the Uamyarea 
(Homeritee), or Sabteans, in Yemen, Arabia Felix. He was at 
pains to select for this mission the above-mentioQed Theopbilus of 
Din, who, by reason of the old commercial coonections between his 
eonntry and Arabia, and perhaps of lus descent from some ancient 
Arabian colony,' might claim affinity witli the race with whose lan- 
guage he was acquainted. This Theopbilus, it is said, obtained 
permission from Uie Arabian chieftain to found a church, at the 
emp^tw's expense, in which Christian worship might be held for 
the benefit of tbe Roman mercbants. The labours of Thet^hilos 
were attended with the happiest edfects. He converted the prince 
of the country, who founded, at his own coat, three churches ; one 
in the principal town of the natjon, which was called Zaphar ; an- 
other at the Boman port and commercial depot, Aden; and tJie 
third at Homnu, the Persian place of trade on the Persian Gulf.* 
Theophilns, from the first, encountered the fiercest opposition &om 
the Jews, whose influence in this country was great. The same 
party succeeded afterwards to supplant the Christiau communities 
which had been able to muntain tbemselTos here. See bdow. 

Honks who lired in the deserts bordering on Arabia, and who 
eame in contact witli the wandering hordes of nomadic Arabians, 
acquired the respect and confidence <^ these rude men, and could 
take adraotage of it to preach the Gospel to them. Ensebius of 
Cnsarea rdates that, in bis time, Ghrislian churches were planted 
in the deserts of the Saracens* Bands of Saracens came, with thor 
wives and children, to the monk Hilarion, and besought his bless- 
ing. He availed himself of these opportunities of exhorting them 



I See ArabU in Ritler'a Oeognphj : uid in pirticnUr, B. il. p. 29! : and Ilvtiiunn'i 
AofhluimsBa liber Alien, B. ii. &. 13ft, d. d. f. 

■ 6m PliiliMlOTK. iL § e ; iii. $ 4. A« Theophilot iru wa Ariu, we otnnot tUnk it 
»tnat!t that the otker Qnek wrilen of Oiarch hutoir, who belonged to tbe orthodox 
pert;, make no aigntkm of time meritoriooi laboon of an Arian. 

' CamiDaBtar. id Jeiuim, in Moot&QCOD'a eollectio dotb patrani, Tom. ii, f. 521. 
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to the worsliip of the trae Cfod, and to faith in Christ.* Still later, 
abont the year 372, it happened that a Saracenian qneen. Mavis 
or Mauvia, who was at war with the Romans, heard much of a Si^ 
racenian monk in the neighbouring desert, by the name of Moses. 
She made it one of the conditions of peace, that this Moses should 
be g^ren to her people as their bishop, which was granted.* 

In the first half of the fifth century, Simeon the Syrian monk 
(and Stylite), who spent eereral years standing on a pillar thirty- 
six ells in height, by this extraordinary spectacle, and the complete 
subjection wUch he seemed to exercise over his body, drew upon 
himself, as might have been expected, the attention of the nomadic 
Saracens. They looked upon him as a super-earthly being, and 
placed great confidence in blessings which ^ey obtained [h>m him, 
as well as in his prayers. Hundreds and thousands came to him, 
and were moTcd by his exhortations to receiTe baptism. Theodo- 
retua relates this as an eye-witness.* 

Among the examples of couTersion most deserring of notice, be- 
longs the following : — The chief of a Saracenic tribe, whose name, 
according to the Greeks, was Aehebethot, was, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, attached to the service of the Persian empire ; 
and the business assigned to him was to watch over the bound- 
aries. Now, the Christians in the Persian empire were at this lime 
suffering persecution, and the Saracenic commander was ordered 
to seize and confine orery Christian fugitive who attempted to pass 
the limits. But he was touched with pity towards them, and 
allowed them to pass free. Thus having brought persccation on 
himself, he fled to the Homans. He became bead of an Arabiaa 
tribe in alliance with the latter. Sometime afterwardB, believing 
himself indebted for the cure of his son, Terebon, to the prayer 
of the venerable monk Euthymius, he caused himself and his son 
to be baptized by the latter ; and many of bis tribe followed his 
example. He encamped in the neighbourhood of Euthymius, and 
many other Saracens also pitched their tents near by. Euthymius 
had great influence over their minds. Finally, Terebon, having 
now arrived at mature age, became the chi^ of his tribe, and 

' See Hienajnu t!u HiUrionia, T. it, ed. MaitUiiky, p. i!. f. 82. 
■ Socral. IT. 3}. Soioin. vL 38. RoGn. ii. tL Theixloret it. 2S. 
* Hilt, nligios. c 26, T. iii. p. 1274. 
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ABbebethofi, who hod taken the baptismal name of Peter, vas 
Bade bifihop of the Beveral Saracenic bands. He vas called tke 
flrst Saracenic camp-bisbop' in Falestine.* Somewhat later, in 
the banning of l^e aixth century, occurred the conversion of a 
Saracenic shakh (fuy^gyjn), Almundar; perhaps not witfaoat 
aome connection vith the facts above related.' 

We pass from Asia to AfVica. The most important event in 
die prflsent period, connected vrith the conrersion of this quarter 
ot die vorld, was the founding of the Christian church among Uie 
Abyssinians, in a population among whom it has preserved itself, 
down to the present time, as the dominant religion, amidst sur- 
rounding Pagan and Mahommedan tribes, and which is perhapa 
destined to bo an instroment, io the hands of Providence, for tbe 
benefit of this entire, quarter of the world. In this case, also, the 
great work proceeded from an inconsiderable beginning. A learned 
6nA of l^re, named Meropius, had, in the reign of the emperor 
Constantine, undertaken a voyage of scientific discovery. Already 
on the point of letuming, he landed on the coast of Ethiopia or 
Abyssinia, to procure fresh water, where he was attacked, robbed, 
and himself and crew murdered, by the warlike natives, who were 
at that time in a state of hostility with the Boman empire. Two 
young men, his companions, Fmmentins luid .^Idesius, alone were 
spared, out at pity for their tender age. These two youths were 
taken into the service of the prince of the tribe, and made them- 
■dvee bdoved. .^desins became his cap-bearer ; Frumentios, who 
was distinguished for intelligence and sagacity, was appcanted bis 
•ecretary and acconntant. After the death of the prince, the edu- 
cation of jEizanes, the young heir, was entrusted to them ; and 
Framentias obtained great influence as administrator of the go- 
TGmment. He made use of this influence ah^ady in behalf of 
Christianity. He sought the acquaintance of the Roman merchants ' 
viaitiDg those parts, who were Christians ; assisted them in found- 
ing a church, and united with them in the Christian worship of God. 
^ally, they obtained liberty to return home to their country, 
.^desios repaired to Tyre, where he was made a presbyter. Here 
Bnfinns became acquainted with him, and learned all the partica- 



■ 8n Tbeodont. lacloi. 1. ii. foL &M, ad. Hagun 
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lars of the story from laa own month.' Bnt Frumentius felt hha- 
Belf called to a higher work. He felt bound to see to it that the 
people with whom ho had spent the greater part of hie youth, and 
from whom he had receiTed bo many favoura, should be made to 
share in the highest blessiug of mankind. He travelled, therefore, 
to Alexandria, where the great Athanaaius had recently been made 
bishop (a.d. 326). Athaiia&ius entered at once, with ready sym- 
pathy, into the plan of Frumentius. But he found, very justly, 
that no one could be a more suitable agent for the prosecution of 
this work than Frumentius himself; and lie consecrated him bishop 
of Auxuma (Axnm), the chief city of the Abyssinians, and a fa- 
mous commercial town. Frnmentins' returned back to this place, 
and laboured there with great success. Subsequently, Theophilua 
of Arabia, who has already been mentioned, visited Uie same 
country, and repaired to the principal town, Auxuma (Axnm). 
Theoj^iluB being an Arian, and FromentJuB, the friend of Atli&- 
naains, professing in all probability the doctrines of the conncil of 
Nice, it is possible a dispute may bare arisen in their announce- 
ment here of their respective doctrines, which would necessarily 
be attraded with unfavourable effects on the na«cent church ; but 
perhaps, too, Frumentius, who had not received a theological edu- 
cation, did not enter so deeply into theological questions. Still, 
the emperor Constantius considered it necessary to persecute the 
disciples of the hated Athanaaius, even in these remote regions. 
After Athanauus had been banished from Alexandria, in the 
year 356, Constantius required the princes of the Abyssinian 
people to send Frnmentins to Alexandria, in order that the Arian 
bishop G«orgiu3, who had been set up in place of Athanasios, 
might inquire into his orthodoxy, and into the regularity of his 
ordination.' 

' Safin, biat ecclea. i. o. 9. 

■ See the latter of CDnsUntint, tn die Apologia Athanagii ad CmMUntiam, ^ 31. tne 
prinoes of tbe Abjwiniuii are here called A!Zmr£t end Xa^utSi. A Greek inieriptioD, 
whiob pnxMeded (rom the Ibrnier of tbeae while he waj atill a Pagan (he is here called 
'AuXt'tSt'), liaa recentlj been diecovered hj the EngLiah in AbyaHinia., ind is giTen lo 
Salt'a Voyage to Abjwinis, p. 41 1. In this inscription, 'An^atfr alone is called king. 
laiB^aiiif, on the other hand, together with Anfit, is named his brother. Bat the (act 
may have beeo, that, irheti Constantius wrote faia letter, the first of these had becooie 
00 regent. It is ungnlar, however, that Caoatantiaa expraasea himself aa if Framendus 
had than visited Auiuma for the first time. This might lead ui to infer that there ia 
some chronological ioaooaracf in the narratirg of Bolhiui ; as he places the ordination 
of FtonieDlius in tbe beginning of the epiaoqial prewdency of Athanaeioa. 
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The fate of the Christiun chnrch among the Homcrites, in Arsr* 
bia Felix, afforded an oppoi*tanit7 for the Abyssinians, nnder the 
reigo of the emperor Joatin and JnBtiuian, to shew their zeal in 
bdialf of the cause of the Christiana. The prince of that Arabian 
population, J>unaan, or Dsonovas, tab a zealous adherent of Jn- 
daiam ; and, nnder pretext of avenging the oppres^ons which his 
feUoT-beiierers were obliged to suffer in the Roman empire, he 
caused the Christian merchants who came i^om that quarter and 
visited Arabia for the purposes of trade, or passed through the 
country to Abyssinia, to be murdered. Elesbaan,' the Christian 
king of Abyssinia, made this a cause for declaring war on the Ara- 
bian prince. He conquered DsnuovaA, deprived him of the go- 
vernment, and set up a Christian, by the name of Abraham, as 
king in bis stead. But at the death of the latter, which happened 
soon after, Dsunovas t^in made himself master of the throne ; 
mad it was a natural consequence of what he bad suffered, that ho 
now became a fiercer and more cruel persecutor than he was be- 
fore. Against the native Christians be raged with fire and sword. 
Many died as martyrs, especially in a town called Negran, inha- 
bited for the most part by Christians. Upon this, Eleebaan inter- 
fared once more, under the reign of the emperor Justinian, who 
stimolated him to the undertaking. He made a second expedition 
to Arabia Felix, and was again victorious. Dsunovas lost his lifo 
in this war ; the Abyssinian prince put an end to the ancient, in- 
dqrandent empire of the Homerites, and established a new govern- 
ment favourable to the Christians.* 

' Ttwoptuoes u oertunlj mlstakea, when at the jmr 624, he relates (hat theae 
•Testa Brat led &d Jeiriah king of Ethiopia to embraoa Chriiliaiiitj, and to obuin a 
biahop from the emperor JostiniaD. Nor have «« anj guod reaaon to preanma, on the 
aolhoritjr oT thi* hiaiorian, that Chrialianil7 \a Abyieinia had become extinct again, 
and wH reatond in coBseqnence of these ereata. Much rather, the aeal of the Abya- 
aiin nuuMreh ia the eaoaa of the Christiana, together with bis own commorciil iDlereats 
and Ilia oonnectioD with the Boman empire, waa a sufficient reason why ha sboill<l 
eaponse the cause of the peraecnted Christians in the neighboaring country. Nor would 
it be diffieoll to shew, diat it was the effort to ascribe great effects to the leal of the 
onperor JnatiaLan in behalf of the Christian chnrch, which led to Ibis blee report ; at 
it waa DoreoTer igaonnoe respecting the predae time of the Ahjsainisn convsrsions, 
whioh led to the natnral afibrt at ezplainbg what was nnknown bj the method of 
eombinatian. Procopias, a contemporary, calls the Elhiopisu king, whose name with 
bin is ' EX».aeti^,t, a tealons Christian, de hello Pen. 1. i. o. 20. 

■ F. Waleh has ondertaken to collect and compare all the con&Icting oriental and 
Qnoian notioes of these e rend —respecting which evwj particaUr laat cannot bs 
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The Cosmas aJiready menUoned, who composed his deacription 
of the earth in tbe time of the Emperor Juatinian, voa avare that 
Christian churches, bishops, and monks, were then existing in 
HomOTia, and tbe country of the Anxomitee, or Etbiopia.' We 
learn also from him that many Christians, and persons of the 
clerical order, resided in the island of Socotora ff^aoe A/otfx*£?- 
dauc.) The latter had been ordained in Persia, and it seems that 
Christianity bad been conveyed there by means of the commercial 
connections with Persia.* 

Wo now return to Europe. But we shall reserve many of tbe 
most important fact« of this section — the greatest part of that 
which relates to the difiusion of Christianity and the planting of 
the Christian church among the populations of Oennan descent, 
who established themselTes, after the migration of the nations, on 
the ruins of the Roman empire — to Hie following period, bo as not 
to separate what strictly belongs together, and that we may be 
enabled to surrey, at a single glance, the whole missionary work 
among these populations. We shall notice here, therefore, only 
those matters which may be separately considered, and which may 
most easily be connected with the history of the church in the 
Soman empire, 

Christianity had long since extended itself, as we remarked al- 
ready in the previous period, among the Britons, the ancient 
inhabitants of England ; while aa yet the natives of Scotland and 
Ireland, the Ficts and Scots, had heard nothing of the Groepel. The 
incursions of these tribes into the province of the Britons often 
spread terror and devastation ; and in these forages tltey frequently 
carried away with them, as slaves, large numbers of prisoners. 

It was by an altogether peculiar combination of circumstances 
that, in the first half of the fifth century, the man was tnuned and 
prepared for his work who was the means of first planting the Chris- 
tian church in Ireland. This was Patricias (or, as he was called 
in his native country, Suceath). The place of his birth waa JBon- 
naven, which lay between the Scottish towns Dumbarton and Ghis- 
gow, and was then reckoned to the province of Britain. This 



««rl<iiilj determined — in llie two dioaertitiom on this ntbject, in the it. Totnme of (lie 
0. reg. Golting. 1774. 
i. I. 170, L c 
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▼ill^;e, in memory of Patricius, received the name of Kil-Patrick, 
or £irk-Patrick.' His father, a deacon in the rillage chnrch, gare 
hiin a carefiil edacation. He was instructed, indeed, in the doc- 
trines of Christianity ; bnt he did not come to know what he pOB- 
Bes«ed in tSus knowledge, nntil the experience of great trials brought 
him to the conscionsnesB of it. At the age of sixteen, he, with 
man; others of his countrymen, was carried off by Scottish pirates 
to the Dortham part of tiie island Hibemia (Ireland). He was 
sold to a chieflun of the people, who made him the OTereeer of his 
flocks. This employment compelled him to spend much time in the 
open air ; and solitude became pleasant to him. Abandoned of 
all human aid, he found protection, help, and solace in God, and 
foand his chief delight in prayer and pious meditation. He speaks 
of all this himself, in his confeseions:* "I was sixteen years old, 
and I knew not the true God ; but, in a strange land, the Lord 
brought me to the sense of my unbelief, so tliat, although late, I 
minded me of my sins, and turned with my whole heart to the Lord 
my God; who looked down on my lowliness, had pity on my youth 
and my ignorance, who preserved me ere I knew him, and who pro- 
tected and comforted me as a father docs his son, ere I knew how 
to distinguish between good and evil." 

He had spent six years in this bondage, when twice in dreams 
be thought he heard a voice bidding him fly in a certain direction 
to the sea-coast, where he would find a ship ready to take him, and 
convey bim back to his conntry. He obeyed ; and, aiter various 
remarkable experiences of a guiding Providence, he found his way 
back to his friends. 

Ten years afterwards, he was a second time taken captive by 
Scottish freebooters, and conveyed to Ganl, whore, by means of 
Christian merchants, he obtained his freedom. He then returned 
back to his country, and his friends were greatly rcsjoiced to have 
him once more among them. He might now have lived quietly 
with Ills fHends ; but he felt within him an irrepressible desire to 

■ Tha collection of old tnditiotu in Uuer. Brittmucuiim eeehaUnim uttiqnittUa, 
.429. 

' Tbii work beua in iti rimple, rade atrle, an ucpreM Ihal comaponda enlirelj 
to Pstridm' tttgt of ettlnire. Then are to be (bund io it nono of the tnditioDB which 
p«rikB^ proceeded 011I7 from Eoglith monlu, — nothing wonderful, except whit nu; be 
Tnj euilf ei[Juiied on psjchological prinoiplee. All tbii ToucliBa tot the snlhentid^ 
«(lbe piece. 
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canythebieeaingof the Goepelto those Pagans viih vhom he bad 
spent a great part of hia youth, lie thoii^lit be was called upon, 
by nightly Tisions, to visit Ireland, and there consecrate bii )ife to 
Him, who had ^ven his own life for hia ranBom. The romouBtraueea 
and entreatiee of kindred and fnends could not prevent him from 
obeying tliiB call. " It was not in luy own powei" says Fatridns, 
" but it was God who conquered in me, ami witLstood Ihem all." It 
seems that he now betook himself first to Franco,' for the purpose 
of fitting himself still better for his work, in the society of pions 
monks and clergymen. 

As the old legends relate, be next made a journey to Rome, in 
order to receire full powers and conEcoratiun to bis o£Sce ftwn the 
Boman Bishop, llio news of the death of the arclideacon Fall»- 
dins,* who had beeu sent fioia Borne as a miseionary to Ireland, hot 
had accomplished very little on account of his ignorance of the 
language, having just an-ivc<l there (in the year 432), the Roman 
bishop Sixtas IIL did not hesitate to appoint Patrick in his place. 
We cannot, it is true, pronounce this ti-adition at once to be f^se ; 
yet we shall be struck with many difficulties upon examining it. 
If Patrick came to Ireland as a deputy (Vvm Rome, it migfat natu- 
rally bo expected that in the Irish Church a certiun sense of de- 
pendence would always have been preserved towards the mother 
church at Rome. But we find, on the contrary, in the Irish church 
afterwards, a spirit of cbnreh freedom similar to that shewn by the 

' Hia luognpber, Joealin, > wriUi in the IStli csntotj, nuke* his joarMj 1« 
Pntnoe Iblloir iftar his retarn to Ireluid ; uid this barmoniui, niorearer, with tha 
OOnfiuBians of Pitriok ; Bltbongh it ij pooihle llut, immiidiatsl; after hia releue, nsca 
this took place In Fnuce ilaelf, he entered on hia timreb to Tiwt the more oelehnted 
douten of this conutiy. That he munUiaed u indmite comapondoooe with tin piora 
men of Boalhero France, nuj be gathered from hie confcsBioni, where he aaji that ha 
would be glad to viiit onoe more, not onlj hia natire oountiy, but alao Qnl : Eram 
naqne Galliaa Ti«iiare fratraa et at Tiderem faciem aaoctornm Domini meL 

' From the notices of Fratper Aqnitanicoa, it appean that the biabop Ctdettiinu of 
Bome had orduned Palladioa aa • tuahop for tbs SeoCa, by whom perhapa may hiTs 
been intended the Iriah ; and, according to these accoonta, he mast have aooompliahed 
a good deaL But Proqier maj perhapa haTa receired, at hia diatanee from Bome, ex- 
aggerated atoriea. He mji in hia CfamDicle, under the year 431: Ad SoMoa na 
CArutum credmla ordinalua a Pap* Ccelestino PaOadiia et primna epacopna mitti. 
tar ; and in the liber contra Colktorem, o. SI, g 2 ; Ordiiuto Bootia efnaaopo, feat 
etjam barbaram (inaulam) Chrietianam. The traditioD of the miwon of PalhidiDa to 
Ireland aaems, according to the dtationa of Jocelin, to hare been preserred in that 
coootrr for a long period ; hat alw the tradition that the ooDTernon of the nation wa> 
not due to hia lahonn, bat w*a reaerred hr thoae of Patrick. 
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uideDt British chorcli, whirh straggled ivg;amBt the yoke of Koman 
ordinances. Wc find Bub&equently among the Irish a much greater 
agreement with the aucient British Uian with Iloimin ecclesiastical 
■Mgea. This goes to yrove that the origin of tliis church was in- 
depcndentof Rome, and rauat be traced solely to the people of Bri- 
tain. Moreover, Patrick conld not liave held it so necessary, as 
this tradition supposes he did, either as a Briton or according to 
tlte principles of the Gallic cliiu^h, to obtain fii-st from the Aoman 
bishop full powers and consecration for such a work. Again, no 
indication of bia conncrtion with the Uoman chuit-h is to be found 
in hia confession ; rather orcrything sceins to favour the supposi- 
tion, that he was ordained bishop in Britain itself, and in his furty- 
fifUi year.' And it may be easily explained, how the tendency of 
later monks to trace the fonnfling of new chm'clieB to B.ome, 
might, among so many otlier fabulous legends, give rise also to 
this. 

ArriTed in Ireland, he possessed agreatad vantage in prosecuting 
hia work, from his knowletlge of the customs and the language of 
the country. He assembled around him in the open fields, at the 
beat of a drum, a conconr^ of people ; where he related to them 
the story of Christ, which relation manifested its divine power on 
th«r mde minds. It is true, tlie people were excited against them 
by tliose ptiwerful priests, the l^mida ; bat he did not allow him- 
aelf to be frightened on tliis account. As the chief men had it in 
tbeir power to do him the most injury, while they remained under 
the dominion of these Druids, he laboured especially to gain access 
to them. Perhaps numbers were ali'eady prepared for the faith in 
the Gospel, like that Cormoc, an Irish prince, belonging to the 
last times of the fourth century, who, after having abdicated his 
gervnment and given himself up to silent reflection and religious 

* Patrick inLimaM io bii aoafemon, e. 3, thit loma mpcetahla dergjniea ia 
Briuin oppowd hij Mnuecntiou to the e^tcopal afflM. U« intimate* thlt hla enemies 
turned agiiiut him the Gonfeuiiin of ■ lin, commiEted thirty yeua before, wbicb con- 
Imbiri Jm bad made before be <rai choHn deacon. Aod from irhat (oUowi, it is quite 
cridmt that thii baa referenee to aomelhiiig be bad done when a boj of Jijleen. It 
would follow from ihia, then, that be wia oidaiiwd biabap in bia fortj-Gfth ;ear, and 
ao protebl}' eommeneed hia laboura iu Ireland in the aame fear of bia liCe. Now if we 
eoold abo determine with aecdnej the year of hia hirth, we might Gi preoiaelj the 
ytax of bia epiieoFal ordination and hi* mianonary jonrnej. Bnt thia i* a pobt with 
ngard to wbicb irathiDg can be coo*idered aa settled ; the chronological data of the 
a, bMh in Uaher and b Joeelio, being, to aaj the laaat, extremel; ai 
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contemplation in Bolitnde, is said to have come to the conviction of 
the vanity of the Dmidical doctrines concerning the gods.' 

A proof of the power exerciaed by Patrick over the yonthftil 
mind is seen in the way in which he ia said to have drawn to bim 
those who were to bo his succesBors in the guidance of the Irisb 
chnrch. He came into the bouse of a person of rank, taught 
there, and baptized the family. The young son of the house was 
BO attracted by the impression of the looks and words of Patrick, 
that he could never afiterwarda be separated from bim. He fol- 
lowed him and kept close to him amid all bis dangers and snffer- 
ings. Patrick ia bmA to have named bim Benignns, on account of 
bis kindly nature. He is said also to bare converted one of the chi^ 
bards, called Dnbrach Mac Valnbair ; and the minstrel who had 
been used to reliearse the Sruidical doctrine of the gods, now com- 
posed songs in praise of Christianity ' — a circomatance which would 
have no inconaiderable inSuence on a people naturally inclined to 
poetry and mnsic. 

The lands which be received as presents f^om converted chief- 
tains, Patrick applied to the founding of cloisters, having con- 
tracted in France a predilection for the monastic life. The clois- 
ters were designed to serve ae nursing schools for teachers of the 
people, and from them was to proceed the civilization of the coun- 
try. Although Patrick was qualified himself to impart but little 
scientific instruction to bis monks, yet he infused into them tbe 
love of learning, which impelled them subsequently to seek for more 
information, and for hooks, in Britain and France. Yet he gave 
them the first means of all culture, in inventing an alphabet for 
the Irish language.* He had much to hear continually from the 
opposition of tbe pagan chiefs. He was once, with bis attend- 
ants, fallen upon by one of these chiefs, robbed, and detained four- 
teen days in captivity.' Often he sought to purchase quiet for 
himself and hia friends by presents. And it was not with Irish Pa- 
gans alone that be bad to contend. A piratical British chieftain. 



' See t}ia Iitatoi? ot Inlind bjr P. Wuaez, vol. I p. 247. 

■ Jocelin. c. t. g 38. Menais Mart. i. ivil 

■ OTtbeie&ltor themoauticlirewhicb be bsiHred, Patrick *p«ik< LlmMlfiiihii 
conTeaaioiu : fllii Scotornm et Blue Tegolorum monachi et nrginca Chriali sue viden. 
tnr. OpujcgU Patricii, ed. J. Wanoi, pag. 16. 

• L. c. Waneni, p. 20. 
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naawd Corotdc, from the district of Wallia (Wales), fell upon a 
nomber vho had been recently baptized by Patrick, carried off a 
part of them captiree, and sold them as slaves to heathen Pict« and 
Scots. To this man, who professed ontwardty to be a Christian, 
Patrick wrote an emphatically threatening letter, which has been 
preserred, and excommunicated him from the church. Glad as he 
would have been to visit his old ft-icnds in Britain and France, yet 
be could not think it right to leavo the new church. "I pray God," 
he said, after a long residence among this people, " that he would 
grant me perseTerance to enable me to approve myself a faithful 
witness, for the sake of my God, to the end. And if I have ever 
laboured to accomplish anything good for the sake of my God, 
whom I love, may he grant thai, with those converts and captives 
of mine, I may pour out my blood for his name ! " 

The Gotka belonging to the stocks of Germanic descent, first 
had opportunity of coming to the knowledge of Christianity by 
means of their wars with the Koman empire, probably as early as 
the second half of the preceding period. During those incursions 
which, in tho time of the emperor Valerian, they made into Gap- 
padocia and the bordering countries, they are said to have carried 
away captivo many Christians, and, among the rest, persons of the 
clerical (H^er. These remained with the Goths, propagated them- 
selves among them, and laboured for the diffusion of Christianity.' 
Accordingly we find already among the bishops who subscribed their 
names to the decisions of the Nicene council, a certain TheopMlue, 
idK> is called bishop of the Goths.' 

From one of these Christian families of Roman origin, which 
had thus continued to propagate itself among the Goths, Ulpfiilaa, 
who is entitled to the credit of having done most for the spread of 
Christiauity and Christian culture among the GotliB, is s^d to 
have sprang.' Ulphilaa did the Goths important serrice in ihrir 
n^otiations with the Iloman emperors, a business for which he 
was eminently fitted on account of his relationship with both na- 

■ PhilMtorK. ii. 6. * 8ocnt hut. eodn. 1. ii. o. 41. 

' Aa PhilMtorgiu, bimMlf > Cftppadooian, dutmctlj mentioiu th« villiga to which 
lb« bmil/ at UlphilM origiiullr betongod, its hive the I«u right to oiU In qoealioD hi* 
■tManenL The muulcatlj' Oermui lume Wol^ WttUel, rurnubei do proof to the ooo. 
tnij-j lor thoir raridanee among the Qoiha might UDqueationmbl; hare iadnced the mom- 
ben at thii bmil/ to giro themMlTea Gemun nemea. Moreorar, Basil of Cieauee 
(ep. lU) M7a that the Ootha reoeiTod the Brat aeeda of Cluittiaiut/ from Cappa- 
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tions. He thus von their lore and confidence, of wbicb he could 
avail himself to promote the siircad of Christianity. He vas 
consecrated bishop of die Goths, and secured the means for a per- 
manent propagation of Christianity among them, particularly 
by inventing an alphabet for them, and by translating the holy 
Scriptures into their language. He is said, however, to have omit- 
ted in this tianalatiou the books of the Kings, to which the books of 
Samuel, alBO, were tlion reckonetl, that nothing might be presented 
which was calculated to foster the warlike spirit of the GoUis.* 

Certain as these facte are in general, yet it is difficult to fix 
with prcciaiun the time when Ulphilas first made his appearance as 
a teaoher amongst his people, and when he was employed in the 
negotiations with the Roman empire ; for on these points there are 
many contradictory statements iu the historiaus of the church.' 

■ PhilMlors. ii. 5- 

* AocoHinK ta PhiloslOTgini, TTIphilu mu eniploj«d in negotiatkma with the em- 
peror ConiUDtine, who lud t high respect for bim, *ud ww osed to call Mm the Mosa 
of bis time. Coiutui^DG permitted the Qothi to settle down in the diitT4ct of H<xnL 
At this time Ulphilai was coosecraled tnshop of the Goths b; Eusehios of Nicomtdia. 
Acoording to Soomtcs, ii. 41, UlphOai snbscribed, in the first pUce, the Arisn creed, 
drswn up at CoDsUnCinDple, in the yeir 360, under the emperor Coiutuitins. Before 
this, be wss an adherent of the Nicene doctrine; for he Mlowed the tawhing of the 
ChMhio hiahop Tlieophiliis, who had been one of the signen ofthe Nicene creed. Next, 
the same church historian reUtes, iv. 33, that the aaaiatanee and snpport whioh tb« 
emperor Valeos afforded to that portion of the Qoths to whioh Ulphilas belong, in- 
duced man7 of them at that time to embraoe Christianitj, but at the same time also to 
espoaM the Arian doctrine then preraillng in the Soman empire. He pbu^es the origin 
of Ulphilas'Tersion of the Scriptures as late as the time JmI refetrad to. Hoiooieo(iT. 
24, and Ti. 37) agrees in the main with Socrates, and onlf adds that Ulphilas was at first 
a follower of the doctrines of the Nicene council ; that, in the time of the emperor Cou- 
MantiiiB, ha had, indeed, imprudently become intimate with certain bishops of the 
Roman empire who professed Arianism, yet oon^nued to maintain Ins fellowship with 
tlie orthodox bishops according to the Nieene ooanciL Bat, having come to Comtan- 
tinople on occasion of oertain negotiatiaai with the emperor Valen*, he was mored bj 
the persuasions ofthe dominant Arian bishops, and bj their promises to give bim their 
SQpport with the emperor, to embrace Arianism. Theodorstus, ir. 37, reports that the 
Gh>ths were devoted to the true fuch natil the time of the emperor Valens ; but that, 
nnder this emperor, the Arian dominant tuahop at court, Eudoxins, refvesented to 
them that agreement in religions doctrine would render the nnion between them and 
the Romans more secure. But he was able to effect nothing with them until be ip- 
plied himself to their infiaential bishop, Ulphilas, andiuoMeded, byperauasiTe speeehea 
and bj mane;, to win him over. He so represented the matter as if the di^nte be- 
tween the two parties related onlj to nnimportant differences, and was made so import- 
ant merpjj through Ihur obstinate and love of dispute. 

If we compare together these sccoants, we find that PhQastorgiaa departs from all 
th* other church historians in pladng the whole period of Utphilaa' labours within- the 
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Tbeee, however, admit of being reconciled vitii each other by sup- 
poaing that Ulphilaa first began bis labours, as a bishop among 
the Goths, in the time of Constantino ; and that he coutioned to 
prosecute them until near the close of the reign of the emperor 
ValetM ; that he repeatedly conducted the negotiations between 
the Goths and the Bomun empire, and in this waj ever rose higher 
ia the confidence of the former. 

Athanasiue, in a vork which he wrote while a deacon, previous 
to the time of the Niccne council, speaks of the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity among the Goths, and alludes to the fact that the ameliorat- 
ing influence of tbla religion had already b^nn t^) manifest itself 
on that people.' He says, with regard to the efi'ects of ChriBtianity 
among these rude tiibes : " Who is it that hae wrought this; that 
has united in the bonds of peace those who once hated one an- 
othtf ; — who else than the beloved Son of the Father, the common 
Sarioor of all, Jeens Clirist, who, through love to us, sufi'^«d 
ererything for unr salvation \ For already of old the peace that 
should go out from him had been the subject of prophecy, since 
the holy scriptui-es say, lea. ii. 4 : ' Then they shall beat their 
swords intw plough-sliaree, and their spears into pnining-hooks ; 
nation shall not lift op sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.' And this is nothing incredible ; since even 

reign ol lh« emperot ConMutine, and makisK no msntira whataTSr of the segotistiona 
in the time of Velem, which vare the mo«t important. Bat u the aceonata of the 
odxra pnsappoM aim that the Ootha had long been Chrutiaiu ; u Boerates and Soio- 
mta aaaame that Ulphilaa *aa atreadj bishop in the reign of Conatantiua, the account 
of Phikatoigica maj caruinlf be brought into agreement with these reports. If it 
ma; onlj be soppoeed — agaioat which aupporition there ia do reasonable groand of ob- 
jection — that Ulphilaa lived to ■ Tei7 old age, it may be aaanmed that he begin hia 
kbonn aa a btihop among the Ooths as earl; as the time of Constantine ; for it ia Teiy 
poeaiUe, oertainlf, that he maj have exercised the fonotions of the episcopal office 
throngb a period offi/ti/ years. 

In the next place, it moat be remarked, that PhiloUorgins, being an Arian, had an 
iotereat in making it appear that Ulphilaa ma an Aiian from the first ; while, on the 
ether hand, the other chnrch historians, as opponents of Ariaaism, were interested to 
rqreaent the fact as if Ulphiba was in the Erst place orthodox, and to trace bis defee- 
lioo from the orthodox doctrines to oalnrard inflnencea and causes, and hence to Gx the 
time of thia defection under the rdga of an emperor who waa lealonsl; devoted to 
AfianiBn. It ia Ter7 poasible that Ulphllw bad recdved the almple form of the doo- 
trine of Cliriat's divinity from the alder Roman chnrcb ; that in the beginning he held 
amply to tliis, withoot taking any part in the dialeclio doctrinal conlroTeraiea, nntil, 
hj eoming in canlact, in farioaa waya, with the Aiiau biahope, he was led lo embrace 
tb* Arian syatem. 

lU, S 51 et 51. 
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DOT the barbarianB, to whom saragery of manDers is a nature so 
long as they worship dumb idols, rage gainst each other, and can- 
not remain one moment without the sword ; but, when they hear 
the doctrine of Chriet, immediately they turn away- fVom war to 
agricnlture; — instead of arming their hands with the sword, they 
lift Uiem up in prayer ; and, in a word, from henceforth, instead 
of carrying on war with each other, arm themselves against Satan, 
stnTing to conquer him by the bravery of the soul. And the won- 
der is, that even they despise death, and become martyrs, for the 
sake of Christ." 

The division of the Goths among whom TJlphilas appeared, were 
the Thervingians, under king Fritiger — the West-Go^s ; and these 
were at war with the Orenthingians, whose king was Athanarich — 
the East^Goths.* When, tberefore, Ulphilas laboured to diffuse 
Chiistianity also among the Orenthingians, his efforts met with 
opposition ; Christianity was persecuted by them, and many died 
as martyrs.* The martyrs certainly contributed greatly among the 
Goths also to the spread of the Gospel.* 

The historian Eunapius relates that the Goths, in the time of 
the emperor Valens, wlule they contrived to maintain in great se- 
crecy the ancient rites of their national religion, often assumed the 
outward show of Christianity, and carried about with them pre- 
tended bishops in their waggons, for the purpose of gaining thereby 
the favour and confidence of the Byzantine court ; which they 
could the more easily deceive, as they had amoi^ them people 
who wore the monkish dress, and whom they pretended to call 
monks, because they understood in what high esteem this class of 
men stood among the Christians.* It is true, the mere assertion 
of this violent enemy of the Christians is do sufficient authority 
for a fact of this sort. At all events, he expresses himself in too 

' Bee tbe p«M(gu atwTe dted, from Bocratee >di] Soiomen, md Ammun. Marcelliii. 
SI, 4, etc 

' It ifl intereating to obnrre thst Bacnie^ iv. S3, recognised even among Iha Gotba, 
•IthoDgh tlisj vers Ariana, the gennine apiiit of martfrdom. For he uts, slthongh tho 
barbariana erred throogh their aimplieitf, yet (lie; deapiaed the earthly life for the lalcs 
ofthebithiDCbriat: 'Arkimn rit xf "•"•'/'•' ^'i'^/'""i ^'^t "< '•' ^f"" ■*'•" 
rvt rift IrrKv/* ^»qr Mmnf^tnTtit, 

' Comp. Bwil. Ccsareens. ep. 105, 164, 165, in which letlen of about the year 374 
■uendoD ia made of the martyn •mong the Oothe. Baeil procured reliu of the inai^ 
tjra nho died there. 

* See Bonaiai Exeerptk, in Haii acriptoTam Tsterum nova oollectio, torn. ii. Ronue, 
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general iermB. Yet rer; possibly the Goths irere Bhrevd enough 
to discern that, in this way, they could most easily decdve the 
Byzantine court ; and it may be that, in some particular cases, 
they reeorted to this means of deception ; although, in the main, 
there can be no question with r^^ard to tho reality of the conver- 
aon of the Goths to Christianity. 

The great Chrysostom, while patriarch of Constantinople, and 
dnring bis exile after he was expelled fVom Constantinople, labour- 
ed earnestly for the establishment of missions among the Goths. 
He set apart a particular church at Constantinople for the religious 
vorship of the Goths ; where the Bible was read in the Grothic 
tranalation, and discourses were preached by Gothic clergymen 
in the language of their country. He adopted the wise plan of 
here training np missionaries for the people from among the people 
titemselves. On a cert«n Sunday in the year 398 or 399, after 
cansing divine worship to be celebrated, the Bible to be read, and 
a discourse to be preached, by Gothic ecclesiastics, in the Gothic 
tongue, to the great surprise, no doubt, of the refined Byzaatians 
in the assembly, who looked down upon the Goths as barbarians, 
he took adTantage of this remarkable scene to point out to them, 
in the example before their own eyes, the transforming and plastic 
power of Christianity OTer the entire human nature, and to enlist 
their sympathies in tho cause of the mission. He delivered a dis- 
conrse, which has come down to us, full of a diTine eloquence, on 
the might ot the Gospel, and the plan of God in the education of 
mankind.' Among otber things be remarks, quoting the passage 
in Isa. IxT. 25 : " ' The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and 
the lion shall eat straw like the bullock.' The prophet is not 
speaking here of lions and lambs, but predicting to ns that sub- 
dued by the power of the divine doctnne, the brutal sense of rude 
men sbonid be transformed to such gentleness of spirit, that they 
should unite together in one and ibe same community with the 
mildest. And this baTO you witnessed to-day — the most savage 

1817, p. 277 tai 78. *H> li mmi «. nnXiiytlnn fumx.m, «(' iilTtTi yiw jwri flftari, 
rmw rMfk TM rili/uMf IrirmiiBftitm, ivHi ix'""<' *'' r<<f>"'>*'( rfmyttxriitii mm} 
iim^n, iXX' i^n^MU fmSm tfimrtm rtffwti x"^^"y ■■jiifHf ti »r»iu Kai ■'mnf^Kj, which 
the fiorce cnem; of ChriMun monuticism could not deny bimielf tbs gnti&atioii of 

■ Tim TuL Homilj, vnong thote fint publithed b^ MoDtfioooD, torn. i[i. opp. daj- 
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race of men standing together with the lamba of the church — one 
pasture, one foM for all — one tahle set before all." Which may 
refer either to the common participation in the sacred word, which 
had boen presented first iii tlic Gotliic and tbeii in the Greek Uui- 
guage, or to the conimnn participation in the communion. 

The Gothic clergy b^au already to busy themseWeB with the 
etndy of the Bible. The learned Jerome wiw Burpnsed while re- 
siding at Bethlehem (in 403), by receiving a letter from two Goths, 
Sunnia and Fi-etela, making inqnii-ies abont ecreral discrepancies 
which they had ohaerred between the Tnlgar Latin and the Alex- 
andrian version of the Psalms ; and Jerome begins his answer* in 
the following words : " Who would have believed that the barbar- 
rian tongne of the Goths would inquire respocting the pure sense of 
the Hebrew original ; and that, while the Greeks were sleeping, or 
rather diaputin^ with eacli othei'" (according to another reading — 
" deB]>i?ing it")) " Germany itself would be investigating the di- 
vine word V" Jerome could sny, tiiat the red aud yellow-haired 
Goths carried tlie chnrch abont with them in tents ; and perhaps, 
for this reason, battled with equal fortune against the Romans, 
because they trusted in the same religion.* 

The influence of Ghristiiinity was, perhaps, seen also in those 
who as yet ma«Ie no profession of it, when Alaric, the leader of tho 
West-Qothic army, captured Home, and spread coastemation all 
around. Tlie churches of St Peter and St Paul, and the chapels 
of tho martyrs, became the uniyersal places of refuge ; and they 
remiuned, with all their treasures, and all tho men who had fled to 
them, respected and spared amid all tho havoc of devastation. Not 
a man of tho barbarians touched these spots ; nay, they conveyed 
thither themselves many unliappy iniUriduolB who hod excited 
their pity, as to a place of safety. Pagans, who had ascribed to 
Christianity all the calamities of the period, and Cfarisiians, nnited 
here in giving thanks to God. " He who does not see," exclaims 
Augustin,' speaking of this fact/ " that the thanks for this are due 



' Ep. 106, ID the editiaa oC Vmlkni— m oilier edltioiu, ap. 98. 

' (jail hoe cnderet, at bubara GeUrum lingoa Hebnieun qaanrtt t< 
donniUnlibut, imme oobteDdeiitibue (or oenlamneDlibni) QnMui, ipu Oemuuiia Spirt- 
taa Suidi ebquia ucn Uretur? 

* Ep. 107 ad LeUm, % 3. QeUrain rucilo* et 6avaf «xeidtiu goelwaTQin cireuni- 
fert lentom. 

* De civiute Dei, I. J. c. 7. 
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to the name of Christ, to Ihe ChriBtisn period, mnst be blind ; he 
vho docs Bee it, and itrniscB not God, isan ingrate ; he who vouM 
hinder them that praise God is a madman. Far bo it from any 
intelligent man to aa'jribe tliis to tbo indcncEs of barbarians. He 
bridled and tempered the savage natm-c of the barbnriunB in a mi- 
ntcnloiiB manncv ^vho liad said long before: " Then will I vibit 
their tnuisgrcBaion with the rod, and their iniquity with sti'ipes. 
NevertbeleBs, my loving-kindnesa will I not atterly take li«m 
Aem.' " — Ps. Izxxix. 32, 33. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH CONSTITDTION. CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
SCHISMS Of THE CHURCH. 

I. HlSTORTT OF THE GhURCH CONSTITUTION. 

1. RXI^tlON OF CHUBCB TO 8TATB. 

In the relation of the chnrch to the atate, there occurred, with 
the commeDcement of this period, a most important change, the 
consequences of which extended to aJl parts of the church con- 
stitution, and which had an influence, in various ways, on the 
whole course and shaping of the cbnrch development. In the 
preceding period, the church stood to the state in the relation 
of an independent, Belf-included whole, and was to the state, 
for the most part, an object of hostility. At all events, the 
utmost which she could expect from the state was bare toleration. 
The important consequence of this was, that the church was left 
free to dcrelope itself outwardly iVom its own inward principle ; — 
that no foreign might could introduce its disturbing influence; 
and that the church itself could not be exposed to the tempta- 
tion of employing an alien power for the prosecution of its ends, 
and of thus entering into a province that did not belong to it. 
But, on the other hand, the church bad no immediate influence 
on civil society and its different relations. In this there was 
much which stood io contradiction with the spirit that animated 
the church ; the tianaforming influence which Christianity nocee- 
sarily exercises on all with which it comes in contact, could not as 
yet here manifest itself. Only in an indirect manner — and, in this 
respect, we must allow, although in a very slow, yet in the safest 
and pnrest way — could the church exert an inflnence on the state, 
by ever drawing over more of ite members into itself, and commu* 
nicating to them the spirit by whose influence everything must be 
made better. Yet this, however, could not take place in all the 
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memben of the clmrcli at once ; bat only in those who, while they 
belonged to the Tisible chnrch, belonged at the same time also, by 
the disposition of their minds, to the invisible church. From snch 
only could proceed the new creation which the spirit of Christianity 
prodoces, as they alone had expmenced this creation in their own 
hearta. Bnt, with the commencement of this period, the church 
altered into an entirely different relation to the state. It did not 
m«ely become a whole, recognised as legal, and tolerated by the 
state, — which it had been already ftom the reign of Oallien down 
to the Diocleeian persecntion, — bnt the state itself declared its 
principles to be those to which everything must be subordinated. 
Christianity became, by degrees, the dominant state reUgion, 
though not entirely in the same sense as Paganism had been be- 
fore. Church and state constitutedi henceforth, two wholes, one 
interpenetrating the other, and standing in a relation of mutual 
action and reaction. The advantageous influence of tliis was, 
that the church could now exert its transforming power also on the 
relations of the state ; but the measure and the character of this 
power depended on the state of the inner life in the church itself. 
The healtiifnl influence of the church is indeed to be perceived in 
many particular cases ; though it was very far from being so mighty 
as it must have been, had every thing proceeded from the spirit of 
genuine Christianity, and had the state actualb/ subordinated it- 
self to tbis spirit. Snt, on the other hand, the church had now to 
stm^Ie under a great disadvantage ; for, instead of bdng left/ree, 
as it was before, to pursue its own course of development, it was 
subjected to the inSuence of a foreign, secular power, which, in va- 
rious ways, would operate to check and disturb it ; and the danger, 
in this case, increased in the same proportion aa tbe political life 
with which the church came in contact was corrupt, and a lawless, 
despotic will ruled supreme, — a will which acknowledged no re- 
straints, and which, therefore, whenever it intermeddled with the 
church development, was prone to act after the same arbitrary man* 
oer as it did elsewhere. So it actually happened in the East Ro- 
man empire. Without doubt, it belongs to tbe essential character 
of Christianity, that it can propagate itself even under the most de- 
pressing of earthly relations, and, by the surpasung energy of its 
spirit, break Uirough every species of temporal bondage. This was 
seen under tbe empire of Pagan Rome, and in tbe Persian empire. 
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Despotism, arrayed in open IiOBtilitj to Christianity, only wrred to 
call forth, in still greater streDgth, the ChriBtian sense of freedom 
rising superior to all earthly cooBtraint. But deepotism in oat- 
ward alliance with the church, proved a more dangerous enemy. 
It was now necessary that one of two things should happen ; eJther 
the spirit of Christianity, as it hecame more widely diffused, must 
— not by a sudden and glaring rerolntion, but by its power in the 
heart, which is far mightier than any arm of flesh — gradually in- 
troduce the order of law in the place of arbitral y despotism ; or 
the corruption of the state would introduce itselt Into the chnrcb, 
as it actually did in the Byzantine empire. Furthermore, the 
church was now exposed to the temptation of appropriating a 
foreign might fur the prosecution of its ends ; a temptation ever 
ready to assail man, the moment the spirit is no longer soro^gn 
alone, but the flesh intermeddles with its proper work. Looking 
only at the holy end which he fancies himself in pursuit of, any 
means that can subserre it seem good to him. He does not con- 
sider that the truth itself, forced on man otherwise than by its own 
inward power, becomea falsehood. How easily might the bishops, 
in their zeal, — more or leas unwise, more or less directed by selfish 
TiewB, — be tempted to invito those emperors who professed to belong 
to the Catholic church, to assist in securing the victory for Uiat 
which they deemed the pnre doctrine, and in crushing its adrer- 
saries ; — when, in fact, the Syrian bishops, in the previous poiod, 
had already sought after the aid of a pagan emperor, Aurclian, in a 
similar case !' And in cases of this sort, how invariably did the 
wrong proceeding bring along its own punishment I In forgetting 
and denying its own essential character, on the simple preservation 
of which its true power depends, — ^in conaenting to make use of a 
fordgn might for the liirtheriince of its ends, the church succumbed 
to that might Such is the lesson taught by the history of the 
church of the Boman empire in the East 

The great change of which we speak, in the relation ot the 
church to the state, must be ascribed to the tratmtion of the Ro- 
man emperorB to the side of Chrislianib/. The supreme m^s- 
trates now considered themselves as members of the church, and 
took a personal share in its concerns ; hut it was no easy matter 
for than to fix the proper limits to this participation, and, by so 
* Sm abova, Tol. L net. iit. p. 1014. 
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^ing, to give np thdr rel&tion as emperors to snbjectB. They 
voald be strongly inclined to transfer the relation they had stood in 
•8 Pagans to tJte pagan state-religion, orer to their relation to the 
duistian ^orch. Yet they vere here met by that independent 
apirit of the church, which, in the coarse of three centuries, bad 
been dereloping itself, and acquiring a determinate shape ; and 
«lii(^ Tonld make them see that Christianity could not, like Fagan- 
ism, be snbordinated to the political intwest. There had in fact 
ariseB in the chnrch, as «e obswred in the previous pwiod, a false, 
tbeocratieal theory, originating, not in the essence of the Gospel, 
bat is the confusion of the religions constitutions of the Old and 
Kev Testament, which, grounding itsdf on the idea of a visible 
priesthood belongiug to the essence of the church and goveming the 
chBTcb) brought along with it an unchristian opposition of the B|Hri- 
toal to the secular power, and which might easily result in the for* 
matioa of a sac^otal state, subcmiinating the secular to itself in a 
fitlse and outward way. The empwors did in fact entertain precisely 
that view of the diiirch which was presented to them by tradition ; 
•r rather, since — if we except Valentinian II., who seems to have 
snUy carried through one determinate theory — they had no 
it of their own, they were inrolnntarily borne along by the 
t spirit. The entire chnrdi constitution, as it then stood, 
appeared to them, equally with Oiristianity, a divine institution, 
bailt on the foundation of Christ and the apostles, in which nothing 
could be altered by arbitrary human will. Add to this, that the 
same church constitution had acquired its form in a tame when the 
chnrch was an independent society by itself, under the gOTemment 
of the bishops. 

This theocratical theory was already the prevuling one in the 
time of Constantine ; and, had not ihs bishops voluntarily made 
theniBelvee dependent on him by their dlBpntes, and by their deter- 
mination to make use of the power of tiie statefor the furthwance 
d* their aims, it lay in their power, by couustratly and uniformly 
availing themselres of this theory, to obtain a great deal from him. 
Thus, for example, in a rescript of tite year 314, when an appeal 
was made from an episcopal tribnoal to the impwial decision, he 
declared : " The seoteoce t^ the Inshops must be regarded as the 
sentence of Christ himself." ' Bat, on the other hand, it flattered 

' BHerdiitBB Jodicuim ila dsbet h«b«ri, nt li ipte Dominiu rerikm judicel. See 
OpuL llibv. da KbimtU DomlMlu. (. 184. 

VOL. III. U 
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Constantine so to regard the matter, as if God had made Aim mas- 
ter of the whole Boman empire, to the eod that, through his instru- 
mentality, the worship of the true God might be everywhere ex- 
tended and promoted. When, in a jesting tone, he once observed 
to the bishops, at a banquet, that he too was a biabop in bis ovn 
way, — namely, a bisliop orer whatever lay without the church, — ^he 
meant by this, that God had made him oTweeer of that which was 
without the church, i.e. the political relatiiUB, for the purpose of 
ordering these according to the wi^l of God ; of living the whole 
such a direction, as that his subjects might be led to pious liring.* 
The disputes among the bishops on doctrinal matters led him, on 
the matter of his relation to the church, to derive from this, his sup- 
posed vocation, many consequences which, at Uie begiuning, had 
never entered into his thoughts. He exhorted them to unanimity ; 
and, when his exhortations were unheeded, he resorted to sQch 
means for uniting the opposito parties, as his sovereignty over the 
whole Roman state put into his bands. He convoked an assembly 
of bishops from all parts of the empire, in order to give a decision 
for all the Christians under his goremment.* The decrees of these 
synods were published under the imperii^ anUiority, and thus ob- 
tained a political importance. Those only who adopted them could 
enjoy all tbe pririle^es of catholic ChriBtians fkvourod by the state ; 



' This remark of ConsUntine, which EunbiDi quotes (d« viU CanaUnliai, ir. 2i), 
u he beard it at table from the emperorV lipe, haa not ao gntt importance in ilaelf 
couudered; for id truth it «u a mere pnn, from wbich no tbeorj about chnnb rights 
DDuId be drawn, — a iportiTS alloBiaa to the ambi^ity of the Greek irord iririuw4t, 
which mii7 be Uded to denote either a pArticulai eeclesUstical officer^ or an oTcraeer ge- 

n n>T Urif iri 9ih MMlirrm/iini Xwintwu St tint. Ensebins, wbo could best 
koow in irhat aeoia ConBtantiiie maaot this to be taken, uudentands bj iirJ* rni Im. 
aXiinaf, simplf the slate, so far as Couslanline exercised sach oTersight over his snb- 
jeets as to lead them, to the beet of his abilitj, in the waj of pious living : 'Axii^Wa 
I lit rf Xiyi, )iaH»fiiH{, «vi i(;t:W"»w iwmtru, triniru, rftirfiri n Iri mf it 
litufui rit liriK /utiiXhui fiiir. And, In laet, he eipressea himaelf in precisely the 
iMma waf In other puUio dedaratioiu respecting the office iatrutled to him by Ood. 
See the first section. 

■ Eusebius of Qesarea, the court bishop, — whose vieirs of the case cannot be consi- 
dered, bowever, as the prevailuig one at that time, — derivea this anthoritj from the 
hut, that God had inlmsled the general overaight of the whole church lo the emperor, 
just as the orersight of their particolar diooeses belonged to the bishopa — a sort of 
universal episoDpate in relation to the seven! individual bishopriea; oTd m xtitit 
ttrti \m Aui luJimiiittt, 'yiitiii tit ni 3ui Xunvfyit tmi%it^ru. De tIIsi 
■ i,l.Lc.44. 
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and, in tlie esd, ciril penalties were threatened against those who 
i«fiisdd to acknowledge them. 

The co-operation of the emperors having once become so neces- 
sary, in order to the assembling of these connciU and the corryinf 
ont of their decisions, it could, of conrse, no longer remain a mat- 
ter of indifference to them which of the contending parties they 
dionld suBtain with thdr power. However emphatically they might 
declare in theory that the biafaops alone were entitled to decide in 
matters of doctrine, still human passions proved mightier than 
tAeorttieal forms. Although these conncilB were to serre as 
organs to express the deciuon of the divine Spirit, yet the 
Byzantine court had already prejudged the question, as to which 
party ought to be considered pious and which impious where- 
ever it could be contrived to gain over the court in favour of any 
particular doctrinal interest ;' — or in case the conrt persecuted one 
of the contending doctrinal partiea merely ont of dislike to the man 
who stood at the head of it, then the doctrinal question must be 
tamed into a means of gratifying personal grudges.' The emperors 
were under no necessity of employing force i^ainst the bishops : 
by indirect means, they could sufficiently influence the minds of all 
those with whom worldly interests stood for more than the causo of 
truth, or who were not yet superior to the fear of man. It was 
nothing bat the influence of the emperor Constantine which induced 
the Eastern bisbops, at the Council of Nice, to suffer the imposition 
of a doctrinal formula which they detested, and from which, indeed, 
they sought immediately to rid themselves. The emperor Theodo- 
sios II. declared to the first council of Ephesus, that no person 
who was not a bishop should interfere with the ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings;* and in this declaration he himself may'have been in 
earnest : but he was home along by the current of a powerful court 
party, which itself had combined with a party of the bishops, and 

* As it had been contriTed, before ths umnbling of the Cooncil of Nice, to pennaje 
the emperor ConatantiDS tbat the Ariui dDOtrinB eontiined ■ blupbemr against tha 
diTinilj- of Cliriit, tai that tha ift—irm ni ibeolatelf required in order to laaiDtain 
lb* dignitr of Cbritt*! peivan. 

* Ai at the fint conncil of Epheana, where the revenge of Pnlcherii, who goTerned 
the imperial coort, tumed the doctrinal eoDtroverar into a meaoa of removing Ibe pi- 
triareh Neetorine from Conatantinopla. 

' 'A/ifum, TJt /til rw HMrnyJyt* rSt tyinrinrt Iri'siawi rr^f^intrm riii 
immXumtriMtSt nifv'nm \*iiiif***iu. See tbe 8«cn Theodoa. ii. in the acta of tbii 
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to this party he must serre as the inBtniment. The pions and fVee* 
hearted abbot, Isidore, of FeluBinm, wrote to the emperor, that no 
remedy existed for the evil in the church, unless he placed some 
check on the dogmalizing spirit of Ms courtiers / — and the ae- 
quel proved how entirely he was in the right. 

It ia true, powerful voices were heard simply protesting against 
this concision of political and spiritual interests ;* as, fw ezunple, 
Hilary of Foiders, who remarked well and beautiflilly to the «n- 
peror Coustantius : " It is for this purpose you govern and watch, 
that all may enjoy sweet liberty. The peace of the church can no 
otherwise be restored, its distractions can in no other way be healed, 
than by permittit^ every man to live wholly according to his own 
convictions, free from all slavery of opinion. Even though such 
force should be employed for the support of the tme faith, yet the 
bishops would come before you and say : God is the Lord of the 
universe ; he requires not an obedience which is constrained, a pro- 
fession which is forced. He does not want bypocrisy, bnt sincere 
worship." * But tJiese isolated voices could accomplish nothing in 
opposition to the great mass ; and they proceeded mainly from 
those who wwe themselves made sore by oppression. Now, as so 
much depended on the fact whether a party had tlie emperor's vote 
on its side, consequenUy every art was employed to secure this ; all 
that was corrupt in the Byzantine court found its way into thebosom 
of the church, — court parties became doctrinal parties, and the re- 
verse. Imperial chamberlains (cubicnlarii), eunuchs, directors of 
the princes' kitchen,* disputed on formulas of faith, and affected to 
set themselves np as judges in theological disputes. That which 
must pass current for sound doctrine in the church was subjected 
to the same fluctnations with the parties at court At length, in 
476, the usurper Basiliscus, who enjoyed a brief authority, set an 
example wholly in accordance with the spirit of the Byzantine court 
of effecting changes in the ruling doctrines of the church by impe- 
rial decrees, and of settling dogmatic controversies by a resort to 
the same expedient ; — and this example was soon after bnt too 

* ludor. FalouoL 1. i. ep. 311. UafiEiiat rtirtii Sifutnlmi^ t! rmimmi r£t Iff/ia- 

* Camp, the eiuopln oitad id thefint M«ti«a, p. 33, S4. 

* Ad Constuitiain, L i. 

* Ai far aumple, that cJiieT cook wbo vu nnl u > depntjr fiom the oonrt of tin 
•mperor Vkleni to peniude BvH of Oeurea not to iilwir mnj oppoiitioD to doetcfaH* 
of Um court. Sea anp>r. N«». or»L «. f. 348, Thoodorst. hiit. eeclei. i». c 19. 
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eagerly followed by other emperors, such m Zeno and Jastinian. 
These attempts to rule orer the conscience by impmal mandates, 
i^iened a new source of disturbances and disorders in the Greek 
church. It ia trne, that which had been obtruded upon it from 
without, aod which was alien from the whole course of the dere- 
lopment of the church at that time, could gain no substantial ex- 
istence within it ; but then a violent crisis was always neoessary 
to throw it off a^n. The proof of what has been asserted will be 
furnished in the history of the disputes on doctrine. The Greek 
church presents here a warning example for all ages. The church 
of the West developed itself, in the main, with more independence; 
becanse the theocratic principle, of which we hare spoken, obtained 
iDore power in it ; becanse the predominant authority of the Roman 
biahops formed a certain counterpoise to the interference of the 
state ; and because the more rigid and less versatile spirit of the 
Western eburch gave less frequent occasion for ihe int^iwsition of 
a foreign power. 

We shall now proceed to consider the relations of the church to 
ibe state more in detail. 

The state at present took some part in prxnnding for 1h« tup- 
port of ike churches. More was effected in this respect by one 
Uw of Gonstantine, than by all other means put together. This 
was a hiw which expressly secured to the churches a right which, 
perhaps, they had already now and then tacitly exercised,* namely, 
the ri^t of receiving legacies ; which, in the Roman empire, no. 
corporation whatever was entitled to exercise, unless it bad been 
expressly authorized to do so by the state. Such a law Constan- 
tine enacted in 32 1, assigning as the reason for it, not the interests 
of the church, but the inviolable tacredness of the last will.' 

In part, zeal for the cause of the church, bnt partly also the 
delusive notion that such gifts, as meritorious woi^, were parti- 
cularly acceptable in the sight of God, and that it was possible 
thereby to atone for a multitude of sins, or both together, pro- 
enred for the chorchee, especially in large towns,' very considerable 

' For, dnrioB Iha parHentianj in tba third eeiitai7, we find it iiitiiiiit«d dui M- 
tenpM vara mads to deprira ths churche* of thair e«Mt«s, which svidentlj they ooold 
hara vnat in jiimmiiiii of in no othar vaj. Comolt tha edict of Qallien. And Alex- 
andsr Serarat had almdy ooofleded to tin Cbriitiani a pnblia ptaca ■■ legallj belong- 
ng to then. Saa .£lii l^mpridii Tita, s. 49. 

' Cod. Theodoa. L i»i. Tit. iL » 4. 

* Ammianoi HanclliDn* (■■ siriL e. S) apeah* of tha graat wealth which tha Roman 
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and Tery nnmerous donations. Bnt it was nndonbtedly the case, 
too, that the wealUi of the church often led the hishopB of the large 
towiiB to forget the nature of their calling ; and dishononrabie 
means vere not seldom employed by worldly-minded ecclesiiistics, 
to increase the beqneBts in favour of the churches. It was on this 
account the emperor Valentinian I, restricted this right by Tarious 
limitations ; and distinguished clmrcli-t^achers complained, not 
so much of these limitations, as of the fact that tlie dergy bad 
rendered them necessary.' 

But in this case, too, as in all the appearances of the church at 
this period, the lights and shades should be compared together. 
We see, on the other hand, pious bishops giving up, from Christian 
motives, their title to bequests which, according to tlie civil law, 
they might have received. A citizen of Carthage made over all his 
property, in the expectation that he should have no children, to tbe 
church, reserving to himself only the use of it while he lived. But 
afterwards, when be had children, Aurelius, contrary to the lega- 
tor's expectations, gave back the whole : " For, accordiag to the 
dvil law," says Augustin, who relates the case,' " he mi^t hare 

iHshapa owed to the doni^nt of the matroiu. His descriptioD diewi to what in ex- 
tent the biibopa of the great capital of the world bad, amidit the wealth ud in the 
•plendaar of (hur chareh, forgotten or forfeilsd their spiritual character. He hjb, it 
ought not to be wonder«d at, that the oandidatei for the Roman e|nscopate wore readj 
to lacriSee ererylbiDg to obtain it : Cum, id adepti, faturi aint ita aecaci, ut dilentur 
oblatjonlbna tnatronamm procedantque Tehieulis insidentee, drcamspecle Testiti, epulat 
Burantes profneae, adeo at eoram coDTivia regales enperent menaie. He rajs, it had 
been happy for them, if thej had followed the example of manj of the provincial bishops, 
who, hj their frugal and simple mode of life, commended themimlves in the sight of 
Ood and all bis trae wonhippera a« pure men. Bo speaks the Pagan. In like manner 
Qregorj of Naiianien deecribea the state which the bishops of Constantinople were lued 
to affect, — how, at their tables and in the pomp and train of their attendants with which 
the;' appeared in public, they vied with the first men of the BUte (oiaL ixxiL f. 526). 
Hence it was too, that men who were disposed to hve ta it became bishope, sneh for 
example as Gregory of Naiiinien and ChrTSOslom, were lar from being agreeable to 
the taste of many in Constantinople. 

' Bee Hieronym. in the celebrated letter to Nepotianue, ep. 62, in wluch he places 
the oorruption of the clergy in contrast with the end of thdr eaUing i Neo de lege eoit- 
queror, aed doleo cur mernerimns banc legem. Jerome doubtless bad flosting bofbre 
his mind, when be spoke of the oorruptian of the clergy, what he had seen particulariy 
at Rome (see ep. 32 ad Eustochium, g 28X where hepreBenla a sad picture of the clergy, 
rnnniug about to the houses of the rich matrons, and seeking only to preas donations 
out of them. Si pnlvillDm Ttderit, si manlile elegans, si aliqnid domestics snppelleo- 
lilis, laudat, miratur, atlrectat et se his indigere conquerens, nou tarn impelrat qoun 
extorqaet, quia lingnln metuunt Teredarium uiIhs offenders. 
» Bermo 366, i 5. 
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retained it, but not according to the taw of heaven.'^ And 
Angnatin himself, who, indeed, was found fault with by many be- 
canee he had done so little to enrich the church, declared : " That 
be who vonld disinherit his son to make the chnrch bia legatee, 
mi^t look for some other one to receive tbe inheritance besides 
Angustiii ; nay, he hoped and prayed that he might look in yun 
for any one." ' 

And if it waa often the cose, especially in the larger towns, that 
bishopB might be fonnd who applied tbe great incomes of their 
dinrches to difiTuse around them an air of state and splendonr, there 
were, on the other hand, shining examples of other bishops, who, 
limg ftTigally themselres, applied all they had to spare for the 
mpport of charitable institutions. Beyond question, it Uy in the 
power of the bishops to make use of the lai^est rerenues for good 
and beneTolent purposes; for they not only had to provide for &6 
expense of preaerring the churches, of maintaining divine service, 
of supporting the cle^y, of supplying the means of subsistence for 
the poor, who, in tbe great cities, such as Constantinople, were 
very numerous and but too often suffered to live in indolence ; but 
also, as a general thing, the establiBbments for tbe reception of 
strangers (^iiuMt% the alms-houses (vrc^M'ftf ite*), the institnlionB 

' Bo ■ ccrtun Bonifiunna, bdongine to the gnild of tbe nsvioabHi, whoM unp)o7' 
■Mrl ms to ooDTej gnio id tbeir Tenab to Bonn, CmulanlinDple, or Aleiandria, 
■•de tbe oborcb at Bippo hn legatee ; bet Aognitin deelined tbe beqoaM, beeaaie, in 
OM of ibipwreek, the ebarch would eitfaer be obliged, bj ■ Jndieial piooeae and the 
■pfiUeatioii of torture ■gaimt the onw, to proTe tbat tbe mithep ww unaroiSible, or to 
Babe good tb« loai to the state exchequer. In reipect to tbe Iret altenudiTe, it did 
Bot befit tbe cbnicb, io tbe ofNuion of Aagmtiii, to enbjeot marinen who bad been 
leecaed Erom the iraTei, to tbe paina of torture. Ai to the eeoond, the ehluch might 
DM be poeaaaed of the means. " For," aaj* Auguatin, " it ii not benefittiDg the 
Utbiqi to be amaning nianef, and to pnah back the hand of the beggar." Poeiidini 
Hatae, in the life of Angnrtin, o. 34, that the btter would nsrer reoeive a bequeat 
which injured in an7 way tbe relativiu of the individoal by whom the giftwaimade. 
A reepeetable citiien of Hippo had made orerto tbe chnrch an ealate, merely Teserving 
to himielf the nee of it while be lired. Aderwarda he repented of what he bad done, 
mi reqneetad that the paper* might be retamed to him, aending in lien of them a 
iMi of Don^. Bnt Aognitin wnt hack both, deelaring that tiia ohoreh would not 
iMeiTB forced pRs, hut theae only which were mads with a free will. 

* With regard to tbe Eiwt : 'Erri ■•«(> Aa/u, iwi rii ittXtrlm, ipn^titiit,. 
Oirriaatom, in act. ap. hom. 45, near the end. Of tbia inititntion, a* an ancient one 
in the chnroh, though the name wu new, aee Angnatin. TraotaL 97, in Job. g 4. 
Xesodoobia poite* aunt appellata noris Dominibos, rea tamen ipan at ante nomina ana 
■mt at religionia veritate firmaotnr, 

* Tbeae inatiiotiona for the poor were under the anparriaion of clergTmen, alao i4 
■unke, li sLi^hI rSt vrmx'iia. Coao. Chalc canon 8. 
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for tlie support of helpleas aged persons (tq^ nu^i^), the hoeintiUs 
and orphan-honaoB (the votexo/ttTtt and jf^i>or^fi%), ori^nat«d in 
the cfanrches, and the chnrohes had to provide the means for thdr 
svpport. A celebrated establishment of this kind va« the one 
founded by Basil, bishop of Cnsarea, uid which existed in tlie 
tiiird and fonrth centur; — the Banltaa — ao institution designed 
for the reception of strangers, and to provide medical attendance 
and nursing for the sick of vhaterer disease. Here eTerjthiog 
was brought together Utat could contribute to the welfare and 
comfort of the patients. The physicians of the establishment re- 
sided witliin its walls, and workshops were provided for all the 
utisans and labourers whose services were needed ;' so that 
Gregory of Naziauzen, in his funeral discourse at tlie death of 
Bazil,* co^d call this institution a city in miniature. Basil had 
also caused similar alms-honses to be established in the country ; 
one in each provincial diocese (^tu/*/ttf!o.), placed under tike care 
of a country bishop, who had the supervision of its concerns.* 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyros, who had a diocese which was poor on 
account of its location, was, notwitliatanding, able to save eoovj^ 
to erect porticos for the nse of the city, to build two large bridges, 
to construct a canal from tbe Euphrates to the town, which had 
before suffered for the want of water, and to repair and improve 
the public bath, which was so important a means of health to tlie 
inhabitanta of those hot districts.* 

Among the favours bestowed by the state to further the ends of 
the church, belonged the exemption of the clerical order from cer- 
tain pnblio services (munera publica, TMnvpyiM.) Such pertained 
partly to certain classes of citizens, and in part tbey were attached 
to the possession of a certain amount of property. ISov, with 
these state burdens stood connected, for the most part, the under- 
taking of certain kinds of bnsiness and employments which were 
incompatible with the nature of the spiritual calling. For tbis rea- 
son, in tho previous period, when no calculation could be made 
on the disposition of the state to accommodate the clerical ordo-, 
a law had been passed that no person who was liable to any civil 
imposition (seculo obstrictus) should be ordained to the spiritual 



' Ses Buil. Ccmreens. ep. 94, and Boiomeii, yi. 84. 

■ Sm bU ant. 30 and S7. 

* Bull ep. 142, 143. • 8«« Tliwdottt. tf. SL 
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^Eoe.' But Uie church having now heen freed by Conetantine 
ftom these restrictJons, it might be hoped that the like priTileges 
Tould be accOT^ed to the clergy as were allowed to pagan priests, 
physictans, and rhetoricians. In factConstantine ordered by a law of 
tbe year 31 9, after having already conceded tothe clergy preTiouB to 
313 a certain degree of exemplioii, that they should be freed from 
all burdene of th« tiate* This nnconditioiul exemption of the clergy 
from those civil duties was destined to prove, however, the source of 
nany evils both to church and state ; since it was the natural conse- 
qnence that numbers, withoat any inward call to the spiritual office, 
and without any fitness for it whatever, now got themselves ordained 
«i ecclesiastics for the sake of enjoying this exemption ; — whereby 
Diany of the worst class came to the administration of tlie most 
•acred calling,' — while, -at the same time, the state was deprived of 
BBcfa osefol service. The emperor Constantine, in this collision 
of interests, sought to secure only those of the state. That tlie 
bue int^vsts of the chnrch could not have been foremost in his 
thon^ts is the more evident, since he shews, by this law itself, how 
iinperibotly be understood them. By a law of the year 320, which 
preeapposes the existence of a still earlier one, he ordered that for 
the future no person belong to the familiea of Decurwns, no one 
provided with sufficient means of living, no one who was fitted for 
the performance of those civil duties, should take refuge in the spiri- 
tnal orier; that, as a general thing, new clergymen should be chosen 
only to supply the places of those who had deceased,* and these 
should be persons of small means, and such as were not bound to 

' WbCD, fci iiist4Dce, Tertnllian illegag iguiiH the hcretica (pnefcript. e. 41) thkt 
thcf ordiiued Mtmla otwtristM, It nuf be galliered from this, that the practice wju Ibr^ 
bidden in the dominanl church. 

» Oa. Theodoe. 1. 16, Tit. ii. i. 2. 

' CoDip. what Athanaaiai (hiit. Arianonnn ad Uonacbo*, S 78) uys of thi Pi^ani, 
vbo pawed oier trom the lenalorial DunUiea to Chmtiiuit}', for the pnrpoie of obtaining 
a* occteuutio tlie nXninftf iXunufyiinM. BaeiL CWr. ep. 54, respecting inch ae 
got themselrea orduned to the inferior ecdesiaatica] oScea in the caantrj, merel7 for 
(he nke of eluding the obligatioa to do militarj Mrrice : Twt rXilwrtn pitii rn n-;a- 
rt3>rym ilrrmimn imnTAt Tf in(ir!f. Camp, alwi the acts of the proceia agaioat 
the biduip Antoniaiu of Ephetu, Id lUIadiu' life of Chr7*attom, opp. ed. Montftao. 
t siii., whan it oomea ont that that metropolitaD Uabop toU epiaoopal digoitiea to 
Neh aa ware merely teeking bj epiaoopal ordiaalion to be relcaaad from the bordeu- 
MB* ««ri»l dotiM. 

* But what bad promoted thii certainlj exctMive mnltipliiMtian of «i»leaiaatici waa 
partly tlie number and magnitoda of the Bxtema) advaiktagei, wherebr the apiritaal 
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take upon them any of those burdens of the state. They who were 
obligated to any of thoBe dntieB, if they had crept into the clerical 
order, irere to be forcibly thrust back to their former condition, — 
for which regulation Constantine gave this singular reaeoD : " The 
rich must bear the burdens of the world, the poor must be main- 
tained by the wealth of the church ;" ' as if this were the object of 
church property and of the church offices ! Bnt this restriction 
was not less unjust than the reason allied foritwaa false; for itwell 
might be that the very men who felt the inward call , and possessed tlie 
best qualifications for the spiritual office, were to be found among the 
higher ranks in the provinces ; while by such a law these were ex- 
cluded. Yetwidi the powerful influence of the spiritual order atcourt, 
nnder the Christian emperors, it must often happen, as a matter of 
course, that such laws would be evaded, and not unfrequently to the 
injury of the church. Somevavering and uncertainty toe, soon began 
to shew itself in the execution of the law ; expedients were devised 
to avoid injuring the interests either of the state or of the church ; 
and, finally, the law was enacted that those who were under obli- 
gation to render such ciril services should, upon entering the ec- 
clesiastical order, give up their property to otiiers who could dis- 
charge those services in their stead. It was very justly given as a 
reason for this regulation, that, if they were really in earnest in what 
they proposed, thoy must despise earthly things. But it was cer- 
tainly far from being the caae that this law could be strictly kept.' 
The state allowed to the church a particular jurisdiction, when 
it recognised, in a legal form, what had already obtuned in the 
church before. It was the rule, from the first, in the Christian 
communities, that disputes between their members should not be 
brought before heathen tribunals, bnt settled within their own body. 
This was befitting the mutual brotherly relation subsisting between 
Christians; and it had been the course adopted alreadyin theJewish 
synagogues. Paul had, in fact, expressly required tius method of 
procedure, while he regretted that such difiereoces should exist at all 
among Christians. When the episcopal form of church govern- 

order now becune altnotive to bo naoy who were not spiritually minded, and in part 
the existence of bo many church offiea) which requiied for theii diacharge merelj out- 
ward liturgjcal (erTieei. 

' See Cod. TlieodoB. L 16, Tit. ii. 1. 6. Opnlenloa enim wMmli n 
oportot, paDpcrei eccl^ianiiu divi^ie BiiBtontari. 

' See the Uirs of the year 383, in the TituluB do Deonrionibua. 
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ment became matured, it vas made a part of the fuDCtioa of the 
episcopal office to decide these diBputee. Yet, hitherto, the sen- 
tence of the bishop stood valid only so far as both parties had' 
Tolnntarilf agreed to submit to it. Conataatine made the sen- 
tenee of the bishops legally binding whenerer the two parties ha4 
once agreed to rep^r to their tribunal, so that no further appeal 
coold be made fVom it.' Thns a great deal of business of a fo- 
mgn nature came upon the episcopal office. Bishops more spi- 
ritnally disposed made it a matter of complaint, that so much of 
the time vhich they were prompted, by tiie inclination of their 
hearts, to bestow on the things of God, must be employed for the 
purpose of immersing themselves in the investigation of secular 
aflurs.* At the same time they had to suffer no little vexation ; 
for, however impartially they might decide, they still exposed them- 
selves to many an accusation on the part of those who were look- 
ing merely at their ovm advantage, and who, when the decision of 
the bishop was adv»«e to their intereste, could not pardon it in 
them that they most submit without any right of appeal JVom an 
unfavourable sentence.' Yet, from love to their communities, they 
bore this burden attached to their calling, grievous as it was to 
them, with the self-denial which an Angnstin evinces, when from 
a full heart he exclaims in the language of the 1 19th Psalm, ver. 
115 (as it is found in the Alexandrian version), " Depart from 

' Bmamw, L i c 9. 

' Wbeo eerUin tbeokigicd Uboun had been committed b; two Afiioa coUDcili to 
the <u« of tlie buhop Aaeroaliii, who «u now adTmnced in jeMia, 1m agreed with hi* 
eommimitf, that, for theporpose of eiacuCing these, }iB|>hould be spared from attending 
to their biwDesi dnring Sve dajra in the week. A formal protocol or bill (geata eccleai- 
aatica) wai drawn op, apedfyiDg what' the chnrch had conoeded to him ; but fae waa 
anon beaieged again, ao that he was compelled to i*j : Ante meridiem ot post meridiem 
ocenpatioaibua hominiim implicor. (See the geata eedesiaatica Aognslini. ep. 21SJ^ In 
the Greek ehnrch, the caae maj have been, bowBTer, that bishops, whether for the pnr- 
poea of derotiBg tbemselvea with greater blessing to other kinds of laboor, or whether 
it wai simplj oat of indotenoe, taraed over theae matter* of buBiDeaa to certain members 
of their elergj, whom they iiiTestad with fiill powers for transacting them. At least, 
Socrata incidentally reates this of a certain Silvanus, bishop of Troas, a man inclined to 
ascetic retirement, belonging to the first times of the fifth eenlurj, withont remarking 
that it was anjthiug animal. Bat when this good bishop observed that the clergy to 
whom be bad intniated this boaiocM were endesTouring to make gain of it witboat re- 
gard torightifaeconunittedtheinTestigationtoajastice-loTinglaymaa. Bocrat. vii. 37. 

* See Auguatln. b Ps. S5, en. S, g 13, L 4. f. IIS. Et li jam efiiingi non potest, 
quia teneturjare forte noD acclcBiaatica, aed prlncipam seculi, qui tantum dctnlemnt 
eeclcwe, nt quidqnid in ea jadicatnm fuerit, diatolvi non posait. 
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me, ye evil doerBi for I vonld study the commandmentfi of my 
God ;" and when he proceeds to say : " Wicked men exercise as 
in cbservinff the commandmenU of God; but they call us away 
from exploring them (from the study of holy scripture), not only 
when they wonld persecute us or contend with us, but even when 
they obey ub and honour us, and yet compel oh to busy ourselTes 
in lending support to thor sinful and contentious desires ; and 
when they rei^uire of us that we should sacrifice onr time to them ; 
or when, at least, tliey oppress the weak, and fwce them to bring 
their affairs before us. To tiieee we dare not say, Man, who has 
made me a judge or a divider of inheritance over you ? For the 
apostle has instituted ecclesiastical judges for such afiairs, in for- 
bidding ChristiaoB to bring suits before the ciril tribunals." Such 
bishops might ondonbtedly avail themselToe also of this opportunity 
of becoming bettw acquainted with the members of their flock, 
of disusing among them the spirit of nuanimity, and of opportune- 
ly dropping many a practical admonition. But to worldly-mind- 
ed bishops, it furniBhed a welcome occasion for devoting them- 
selves to any foreign and secular affsirs, rather than to the appro- 
priate busiuesB of their spiritual calling ; and the same class might 
^so allow themselves to be governed by impure motives in the set- 
tlement of these disputes. 

In many cases, it was apparent that the gradually forming hie- 
rarchy furnished a salutary counterpoise against political despo- 
tism. The bishops acquired a great deal of influence in this re- 
spect, owing to the point of view in which the external church and 
its representatives appeared to tfie men of this period, and gra- 
dually also through the habits and customs of the people ; since the 
prevailing ideas passed over into life, before anything came to be 
determined by the laws. 

To this kind of influence belongs that which the bishops ob- 
tuned by their intercessions (intercessiones.) It was then not 
unasual for persons who enjoyed some reputation as men of learn- 
ing, as rhetoricians, to avail themselves of this for the purpose of 
interceding with the great, who affected to patronise science, in 
behalf of the unfortunate. But that this custom should pass over 
especially to the bishops, was a natural consequence of the new 
direction which Christianity gave to the mode of contemplating the 
forms of social life. New ideas of the equality of all men in the 
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light of Ood ; of the equal aoconntablenees of all ; of mercj, lore, 
and compassion, were diffbsed abroad b; Christianity. Christian 
judges and ma^Btrates were uncertain how they should nnite the 
dischaz^ of their offldal duties with what was required of them by 
the precepts of Christ. la the prerioue period, one party of Chris- 
tians, in fact, held the administratioa of such offices to be incom- 
patible with the nature of the Christian calling. The council of 
Slrira (in 305) directed that the enpreme magistrates in the muni- 
cipal towns, the Duumviri (though these were not called upon to 
pronounce sentence of death) should not enter the church during 
the year of their office.' The council of Aries, in 314, directed 
indeed that the pretidents in the prorinces, and olten who were 
incumbents of any ciril office, should continue to remain in the 
communion of the church,* yet charged the bishops in the places 
where they exercised their ciril functions with a special oversight 
of them ; and, when they began to act ioconsietently with their 
Christian duties,* they were Uien to be cut off from the church fel- 
lowship. Thus, then, it came about that conscientious Christians 
who occupied official stations, whenever they were beset with doubts 
from the abore-mentioned causes, bad recourse to the bishops for 
instnictioD and for the quieting of their scmples. For example, a 
certain functionary, by the name of Stndius, betook himself, in a 
case of this sort, to Ambroaius, bishop of Milan. The latter told 
him that according to Romans xUi. he was anthorized to employ 
the aword for the punishment of crime, yet proposed for his imi- 
tation the pattern of Christ in his conduct towards the woman 
taken in adultly (John, c. riii.).* If the transgressor had never 
been baptized, he might still be converted, and obtain the forgive- 
ness of sin ; if he had been already baptized, he could yet repent 
and reform. Ambrosius says on this occasion that those who pass 
sentence of death would not, indeed, be excluded from the commu- 
nion of the church, since they are justified, by ihe above-cited de- 
claration of the apostle, to pass such a sentence ; but that the 

' Chn-Stf. MigUtntu una anno, qoa *^t daomTiratnm, protubcndam pUeeE, nt M 
>b coelMia oohibeal. 

* Lilsni ■ecipiiDt ecclecuilicu eammunieitoriu. C. 7. 
' Cum ccBperinI contra diMipUnuii agerc. 

* An exusple, indeed, wbicb did nol whollj applj in die preaeni cue ; for it wu oue 
wber* the qnntioD wu not a JoricUcal, bat 4 nligioiu and moral one. But Ambnwe 
wu lor CDDobHng the jaridkal poiiliaD t^ (hat of monlilr and rdigion. 
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majority, hoverer, did abstun from the commomon, and that their 
conduct in this respect vas to be approred,' 

In this vay it came about that the bishops gradnally obtained 
Uie right of exerdsiDg a sort of moral superintendence over the 
diacharge of their official duties by the goTcrnors, the judges, the 
proprietors, who belonged to their communities;' — an authority 
vhich was not always, indeed, alike respected; — that they were 
empowered, in the name of reli^on, to intercede with govemors, 
with the nobles of the empire, and evea with the emperors, in be- 
half of the unfortunate, the persecuted, the oppressed ; in behalf 
of individuals, entire cities and provinces, who sighed under griev- 
ous burdens, laid on them by reckless, arbitrary caprice, or who 
trembled in fear of heavy punishments amidst civil disturbances. 
Where the fear of man made all others mute, it waa not seldom 
they alone who spoke out in the name of religion and of the church, 
who ventured to utter themselves with freedom ; and their voice 
might sometimes penetrate to the consciences of those who were 
intoxicated by the feeling of their absolute power, and surrounded 
by servile flatterers. 

Some examples will render this clear. When the separation of 
the province of Cappadocia into two provinces (Cappadocia prima 
et secunda), under the Emperor Valens, in the yeaf 371, had re- 
duced the inhabitants, who thus lost much of their gain and were 
oppressed by a double weight of civil burdens, to great distress, it 
was the bishop Basil of Gsesarea who interceded — to no purpose 
indeed — with (he great, and, throngb them, with the emperor, in 
behalf of the whole province. Among other things, he thus wrote 



' According to the old ediiions, ep. >d Stailiuiii, L viL cp. &3. 

' Bj > law of llie Tear 409, irhich directed the jadgea on sU SDndsyi to interrogkta 
prieoDers, whellier thej li*d eipeneoced bnoiuie tmtmeDt, it vu al the ume time pre- 
Boppoaed, thit the bishops felt it incanibeDt on Ihem tn exhort the iudga to hamuiB 
treacmBnt of their priaonen : Nee deerit uitialitam C3iri*tiaim religionis can bndibDis 
qme ed obsem^onem coaililiiti jadiua huic ingent moDilionem. Cod. Theodos. I. xi. 
Tit. iii. I. 7. Bj ■ Uw of the emperoi JusCinim, of the ysii 529, it mi devolved on 
the bishop, on Thursday and Fridar (probably on these 3hjt in particalar, on acconnt 
of the memory of Christ's passion), to visit the priaona, to inquire into the crimes (br 
vbiob each person was confined, tnd accnntelj' inloTin himself irith regard to the treat' 
Dient he met with, and point onl to the higher anthorilies every thing that was done 
contiery to good order. They irere also to see to it, that no one ahontd he held in con- 
finement elsewhere than in the public prisons. See Codex Jnittnian. L L Tit iv, L S3 
and 23. 
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to one of tbe nobles : " He conld boldly tell the court that thej 
vere not to imagine they should have tvo proTinces instead of one ; 
for they would not hare secured another province from some other 
vwld, but hftTO done just the same as if the owner of a horse or of 
kn ox should cut him in halves, and suppose that by so doing he 
obtained two instead of one." When, in the year 387, a popular 
movanent at Antioch, which had been brought about by the op- 
pression of excessive taxes, gave reason to fear a severe retribution 
from the emperor Theodosius, who might eaaily be hurried, in a 
momentary paroxysm of passion, to the extremeat meaaures, and 
all was in a state of the utmost confusion, the aged and sick bishop 
Flavianus proceeded himself to Constantinople. Said he to the 
emperor : " Z am come, as the deputy of our common Master, to 
address this word to your heart : * If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, then will yonr heavenly Father also forgive you your tres- 
passes.' " These words, to which ho gave a still more pointed em- 
phasis by alluding to the import of the approaching festival of 
Easter, so profoundly affected the heart of an emperor eaaily aua- 
ceptible of religious impressions, that he exclaimed : " How could 
it be a great thing for me, who am but a man, to remit my anger 
towards men, when the I-ord of the world himself, who for our 
Bakes took the form of a servant, and was crucified by those to 
whom he was doing good, interceded with bis Father in behalf of 
his cracifiers, saying : ' Foi^ve them, since they know not what 
they do?' " All that bad been done, he promised should be for- 
gotten, and Flavian should hasten back to convey the glad tidings 
to his community before the commencement of tbe Saster.' 

It cannot be denied, indeed, that while pious and prudent bishops 
effected much good by a discreet resort to these intercessions ; 



' Ep. 74 id Mutiniin. 

' See CiayaoMinn. ont. SO, de italDis, Deer the end. In the tune minaer TbeoJaret 
iDterceded withgmt men end irith the imperial priucew Pnlcheria, in behiirDfthe in- 
habituiu of bii poor church diocese, who ware celaiuDiated nt the court, and oppreieed 
bj beaTj tribates. (See ep. 42, ud tbe fbUoviug.) So Angnetiu need the nioel ear- 
nat remonitnneea with ■ rich Undholder, bj the neme of Romtdut, who wee in the 
prectice of nujiutl; of^reuiiig the poor people of the eounliT', end who hid eToided 
ipeekiog with AnguMin himrnlf ; >nd he elated with lhe» wardi : " Fear Qod, nnlesa 
;oa wish to deceiTe joaraelf : T call him to witness on TOareonl, that, while nying 
Ihii, T fear more tor joa than for those ia bahalC of whom 1 1017 seem to intercede. If 
70a belieTc, ]<l Qod he thanked. K 70n do not beliere, I comfort m;eelf in what the 
Lord sajs, Uatth. x. IS." Aogiutiii. ep. 247. 
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otbers, hj a h&nghtj abuse of them, by hierarcbical arrogance, by 
a confusion of the Chiistian and the jaridical point of vicir, to 
which they obstinately clung, might seriously interfere with the civil 
order.* Yet the injury which thence resulted in the case of parti- 
cular individuals, is c^toinly not to be compared with the benefits 
which accrued, in variouB ways, fVom the intercessions of the bishops 
in b^alf of the innocent who were oppressed, and of the weak who 
were abaodoned to Uie caprices of passion and arbitrary power.* 
The bishops were considered particularly as the protectors of 
widows and orphans. The dying, who left orphan children behind 
them, commended them, in that period of despotic authority, to the 
protection of the bishops. The property of widows and orphans, 
which there was cause to fear might fall a prey to the rapacity of 
the powerful, was placed under the gnardianship of the churches 
and the bidiops.' Ambrosins, bishop of Milan, reminds his clei^ 
of the fact, how often he had withstood ^e attacks of the imperial 
power in defending the property of the widow ; nay, of ^1 ;• — and 
he says to those cler^ that they would thereby magnify thm of- 
fice, if the attacks of the powerful, under which the widow and the 
orphan must succumb, were warded off by the protection of the 
church ; if they shewed that the precept of the Lord had more 
weight with them than the favour of the rich.* 

It was the same with another right which the chnrchea graduaJly 
obtained by traditional usage. As the pagan tomples had been al- 

' Betpectiog nich hMghtiaeia oF thi biihops, a oartain Jadge, bjr the nime of Htoe- 
doniiu, compluDf in ■ letter to Angtutln (ap. 162), to whom he ititM hil doabta ■bonl 
the reuoiulilgDega of interceesioiu- Ho denonnoei those who coiDidaiiiad of wroDg, 
when their iateroeeaionB, howerer upreuooable, met with no heariag ) from whom, 
howflrer, he altogetbsr distrngoishei mich men as Angaatin. The latter, in reply, ex- 
plains at large his deliberate jodgment reapeotiDg the end, the right and the wrong use 
of the episcopal inUreanonet, ep. 163. To pnard against sach abuses, it was ordered 
b^ a law of the fear 338, that the monks and the clergy should not be permitted to 
snatch oondemned malrfaeton from dieir merited piuiisbmaat : jet tbsj were allowed 
even b; this law, to resoit to a legal interoession, as a sort of reparation for this io- 
fringement on thnr rights. Cod. Theodoe. L iz. Tit. 10, 1. 16. 

' How oommon it was for those whose life or treadom was anddenly endangered b]r 
pow«rfa] enemies, or for their raladTes and friends, to enter the church and applj to 
the bishop for his apeed; aanalaooe, is seen from Angnatin. p. 161, S ^ P- SGS, $ 3. 
Videtis, si onjns vita prwaentii aeeuli pariclitentr, qaomodo amid ejos cornint pro ea, 
quomodo onrritnr ad eoclesiam, rogaticr opiscopns, nt intermittat, si qnas habet aolio- 
nes, onrrat, festiaet. 

* See Angustin. ap. 263 ; aooording to odiet adition*, 317. Bermo 176, i 2. 

* Ambroaini de offidis, I. ii. e. 29. 
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ready considered asylums for Buch as fled to tbem for refuge, and as 
the images of the emperor served the same purpose, so now this 
use passed over to the Christian churches. It ia evident, from what 
baa been said, hov salutary a thing this might prove under the cir- 
cumstances of those times ; since taking refiige in the asylum of 
the church, particularly at the altar, afforded time for the bishops 
to intercede for the unfortunate, before any injury could be done 
them. They who were persecuted by a victorious party, in times of 
civil disturbance, could, in the first instance, here find protectioD 
against the sword ; and the bishops, meanwhile, gun time to ap- 
ply to the powerful for tbeir pardon. Many examples of this kind 
are furnished in the labours of Ambrose, daring the Western revo- 
Intions of his period. Slaves could here find protection, for the 
first moment, against the cruel rage of their masters, and subso- 
quontly, by the interposition of the bishops, appease their anger. 
Such as were by misfortune involved in debt, and persecuted by 
their creditors, could here gain Bfaelter for the first moment ; and 
pious bishops could, in the meantime, find means, either by a col- 
lection in their communities, or by an advance of money from the 
cborch fuuds, of cancelling their debt, or of effecting a compromise 
between them and their creditors.' It is true, this right of the 
chnrches, which, under the circumstances of th<rae times, could be 
applied to such salutary purposes, might also be abused by the 
hierarchical arrogance of some bishops.* This right was at first not 
conceded to the churches by a law, bnt had ita gronnd simply in 
the oniverBal belief ; and hence it happened, too, that it was often 
violated by rude, tyrannical men. IHous bishops here had an op- 
portunity of evincing their steadfast courage in protecting the un- 
fortunate who had taken reAige with them, against the rage of 
powerful enemies who would not suffer themselves to be restrained 

' See Angtutin. ep. 268 ti plebem ; accordiDg to other edidona, 215. 

1 Ad eivniilfl in Aaguitiii. ep. 260. CerUin indiridiuUi ^1^ af perjnrj lUTing 
taken refoge in the eharch, the Comei Quneuiniu, ■ooompeDied hj ■ lev men, irent 
to Anulioa tbe biiliop, for tba parpoM of makieg moh repreeentationi to him u wonld 
|B«T«iit him tram receiving them. Bnt though the gnil^ persons Tolontuil/ left the 
eharch, tbe huighlj biahop, natwitbMending, prenonneed axmnnankation on the an- 
tire bmilj of Ae Come*. Angmtin, on the other htnd, receired the Cornea into hie 
own cotnmnnion, telling him that he had nothing to fear Cram an DDjnat eicommnniei- 
tioD ; and he wrote to ^e tnahop : " Believe not that w« may Dot be hurried on hj an 
ODJiiit anger became ws are hiahD|i*) hut let ui rather think, that we live in the great- 
eat danger at being caught in the anaree of temptation, beeaiiae we are men." 
N 
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by any respect for the aeylutn.' The first imperial law which ap- 
peared with reference to the, asylum, was in fact directed ^unet it. 
The caee happened thus : — Chrysoatom, the venerable bishop of 
Conetantinople, had defended a number of unfortunate individuals 
against the arbitrary violence of the unprincipled, but for a time 
powerful, "Gutropiua ; in conscqueuce of which, the latter procured 
the raactment of an express law, in 398, restricting this right of 
the church, which had grown out of common usage and custom * 
So much the stronger, therefore, must have been the impression 
made on the popular mind, when, in the following year, Eutropiu» 
himself, having fallen from the summit of earthly fortune to the 
lowest infamy, was obliged to seek shelter, at the altar of tko 
church, from the fury of the exasperated Gothic troops to which 
the weak Arcadius was willing to abandon him ; and it was Chry- 
Bostom who defended him there. A great e&ectwas also produced 
by an incident which occurred in Constantinople itself, under the 
reign of Theodosius II. Certain Blavea of one of the chief mea of 
the city took refuge, from the harsh treatment of their cruel master, 
in the sanctuary of the principal church. There, for several days in 
succession, they disturbed the divine service; and when at length 

> liare folloir two examples. A man of lomfl conieqDMiee sod inSoeoce, owing to 
his aonneclioD with the vicir-geiMnl of Poatus, with whom he leled u ]iBBeiuar judge, 
wished to compel a aobla widow to mttrr; him. She Bed to the osjlam of the churdi 
at Cmsares. That goveniDi, who wu besides an enemj of llie bishop Gasit, gladly 
ATiiled himself of this opportnnit/ to make him feci his power. But Basil refused to 
deliTer up the widow. The vicar caosad hiui to be arraigned before his tribunal ; hat 
the people were excited, bj this course of proceeding, to sacb violent agitatioH, itut the 
governor, struck with fear, finally faimselF implored Basil to use his inSucnceiDSoathing 
them. See Gregor. Nai. orst. 20, p. 353. In like manner, the bishop Bjnesins of Pto- 
lemais, in the earl; port of the fifth ceiiturj, had to contend with a gorerDOr, Asdrtmi- 
ons, who dealt in an arbitnij manner with the lives and propertj of the citiMiis, sacri- 
ficing ever; thing to bis avarice and his passions. lie caoaed an edict to bo posted up 
OD the doora of the church, in which he threatened every ecclesiastic who should give 
protectioD to his unhappy victims. He declared that not ana should escape his hand, 
«Ten thongh he clasped the feet of Christ No asylum could aObnl ahelter aguDst sooh 
a man. The only oourse that was left for Synosius was to proDOnnce on lum the sen- 
tanca of excomanuucation, ep, 68. Yet Audnuiiona, who fall into di^raca with the 
oonrt, and was plunged in misfortune, wa* forced himself to ee^ proteotkiu from the 
chorah, and Synssius reeeived hinu Ep. 90 ad Tbeophilum. 

> Sea Cod. Theodos. 1. 9, TiL 4G, 1. 3 ; which law, to b« sure, is not eiptMMd in 
general terms, but is properly directed only against those who were hoond under soma 
obligation to the stale or to private persons, which they were wishing to evade. Yet 
the law, in the G>nu in which it stood, might easily be farther made qm of also agaiuat 
tlie asylum. 
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reflort was had to force against them, ihey killed ono of the eccle- 
siastics, woiuided another, and then put an ood to their own lircs.' 
This and similar occurrencea led finally to the enactment of the 
p.nA law for the aaylnm of the chnrch, in the year 431. It was 
here Bettlod that not only the altar, bnt whatever formed any part 
oftbecbnrch baildings, should be an inviolable place of refnge.' 
It was forbidden, on pain of death, forcibly to remove those 
who fled thith»- nnarraed. Ecsort migl{^ be had to force only 
against such as took refuge to those places with weapons in their 
hands, and who refused to give tbem np at the repeated solicita- 
tions of the clergy.* In a law passed in the following year, it was 
onlered that whenever a servant fled unarmed to the church, the 
d^gy should delay giving information of it to the master, or to the 
person whose vaigeanco he was endeavouring to escape, no longer 
than a day ; and that the latter, out of regard to him to whom the 
fugitive had flod for refuge, should grant him full forgiveness, and 
receive him back without tho infliction of any further punishment. 

2. IKTFJtHAL ORGANIZATION OP THE CHURCH. 

Two things had a special influence in modifying tho develop- 
ment of the church constitution in this period ; first, that confound- ' 
ing of the Old and the New Testament view of the theocracy 
which had prevailed and proved so influential in the previous pe- 
riod ; secondly — what became accessory to this in the period be- 
fore us — the union of the church with the state ; which anion, 
although really in conflict with the theocratic principle above 
mentioned, was, notwithstanding, indirectly promoted by it. For 
the more the church strove ailcr outward dominion, the more was 
she liable to go astray, and to forget, in tliis outward power, her 
own intrinsic essence as a church of the Spirit, and the more easy it 

' So<nl«i, Tii. 33. 

■ Tba rcMon alleged pnibab); )»i lome lefueiuie to the&ot that IboM cut* in 
■hieh the Ti<daton of (he aa;liim were Bubieqiieull; Tuited by upib great ciiunity, 
wbich tn* genenllj' r^arded as a dlTuie pouuhment, pBrEHuUrly contribated to pro- 
mote tlie feeling of r«Tersnce for tliB asylum; Nee in eilnhendos eoB conetoi quieqnam 
ncrOegaj manna immittere, iie, qni hoc aaasa ait, cam diacHmen tniim videat, ad ex- 
paWaiam opcnn ipaa qooqne eoDfnpat. 

' Cod. Theodoi. L 9. Tit 45, 1. 4. 
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became for outward power to obtain domiDion otct her; as it was 
true, on tlie other hand, that the more clearly she retained the con- 
Bcionsnees of her own intrinaic essence as a church of the Spirit, 
and the leas she was tempted to strive after dominion otherwise 
than through the Spirit, through the power of ^e Gospel, the purer 
she was enabled to maintain herself from all corrupt intennixturo 
of the worldly principle. 

Tho central point of the theocratic church system was the idea 
of a risible, outward priesthood, serring as the medium of con- 
nection between Christ and the church ; of a sacerdotal caste dis- 
tdnctirely consecrated to God, and requisite for the life of the church, 
' — through which order alone the infiuenccs of the Holy Spirit 
could be difiVised among the laity. This idea had, in the pre- 
Tions period, become already a dominant idea in the church, and 
had exerted the greatest influence in changing and modifying all 
ecclesiastical relations. Though this idea was employed by such 
church teachers as Chrysostom and Augustin only for the purpose 
of setting in its true light the religious and moral dignity of the 
spiritual order, and of bringing it home to the hearts of such as 
were intending to form themselTes for this order, and though such 
men meant by no means to disparage thereby the dignity of the nni- 
Tersal Christian calling, yet thus the germ of many other errors 
came to be once introduced. Hence the false antithesis now set np be- 
tween spiritual and secular, which had so injurious an influence on 
the whole Christian life, and by which the lofty character of the 
universal Christian calling was so much lowered. Hence the de- 
lusive notion that the clergy, as super-earthly beings, must with- 
draw themselves A-om all contact with the things of sense; and 
hence the erroneous notion that the priestly dignity was desecrat- 
ed, was too much drawn down to the earth, by the married life. It 
would be doing wrong to this period to assert that such an opinion 
was purposely invented, or set afioat, with a view to enhance there- 
by the dignity of the spiritual order. Ideas of this sort, which 
reign snpreme over an age, are, in general, not the contrivance of a 
few ; and what has been thus purposely contrived can never acquire 
such vast influence in shaping human relations. As that idea of 
the priesthood had originated, as we have seen, in a declension from 
the primitive Christian mode of thinking ; the same was true also 
of this opinion, which naturally grew out of the idea of the priest- 
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hood, — the opinion that the cler^, as mediators betveen Gtod and 
men, as the channels through whom alone the influences of the 
Holy Spirit must flovr to the rest of mankind, enchained to the 
world of sense, mnat hence, in their whole life, be elevated aboro 
that world, — must keep themselyes free from all earthly ties and 
family relations. It is plain, indeed, that in many nations not 
Christian, the idea of snch a priesthood led to the same conclusion 
of the necessity of celibacy in the priests ; and already, in the pre- 
vious period, we observed a tendency of the same kind among the 
Montanists. 

This idea could not penetrate at once everywhere alike ; the pri- 
mitiTe ChristJan spirit still offered considerable resistance to it. 
The Council of Elvira in Spain, which met in the year 305, and 
vas governed by the ascetic and hierarchical spirit that prevailed 
particularly in the Spanish and North-African churches, was the 
first to announce the law, that the clergy of the three first grades 
should abstain from all marriage intercourse, or be deposed.' Men 
of the same bent of spirit were for making this a general law of the 
church at the Council of Nice ; but a bishop, whose opinion may 
have had the more weight because it was unbiassed, as he had 
himself led a strictly ascetic life from his youth upward, — the bishop 
and confessor Paphnutius, — opposed this modon, declaring that 
wedlock was also a holy estato, as Paul affirmed ; and tliat ike 
clergy who held that relation might lead, notwithstanding, a holy 
life. No yoke ought to be imposed on men which the weakness of 
human nature could not bear ; and it would be well to use caution, 
lest the Chnrch might be injured by excessive severity.' Tet even 
Fi^hnutius, plainly as he saw the mischief which must accrue from 
such an ordinance universally imposed, was too much governed by 
the spirit of bis time to speak generally against the practice of bind- 
ing tiie spiritual order to celibacy. The old order of things was 
simplyretained, that ecclesiastics of the three first grades, when once 
ordained, should no longer be permitted to marry ; and the rest was 
left to tKe fVee choice of each individual. And tJiis was not a thing 
^together new : the Council of Neociesarea, in the year 314,* had 



* PUoait in tolara prohibera epUcopis, prabTtari* et dUooniboi, rel omnibiu dericu 
•itii in miniiterio, ■batingre m ■ conjagiboi auii. Cm. S3. 
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already decreed Uiat the prabyter who marriod shotdd forfeit his 
standing ; and the Council of Ancyra, in the same year,' that tfao 
deacons who, at the time of their ordinati(Hi, shonld declare that 
they could not tolerate the life of celibacy, might auhseqaently be 
allowed to mairy ; while those who said nothing on this point at 
their ordination, yet afWwards married, should be deposed from 
their office. How much the ascetic spirit of the moral system 
which prevailed in many portions of the Eastern church, first giv- 
ing rise to monasticism, and then receiving support from the same 
system, contributed to spread the erroncons notion of the necessity 
of celibacy to the sacred character cf the priesthood, is made evi- 
dent by the decisions of the Council of Gangra in Faphlagonia, 
somewhere aborit the middle of the fourth century ; which council, 
at the same time, deserves notice, as being opposed to this spiritual 
tendency and to this delusion. Its fourth canon pronounces sen- 
tence of condemnation on those who would not hold communion 
tuith married ecclesiastics. The practice became continually more 
prevalent, it is true, in the Eastern church, for the bishops at least, 
if they were married, to abandon the marriage relation : yet we still 
find exceptions, even in the fifth century ; as in the case of Syne- 
siua, who, when about to be made bishop of Ftolemais in Fenta- 
polis, 8tgni&ed to Thcophiius, patriarch of Alexandria, his intention 
of living in the same relations with the wife to whom ho himself 
had joined him ; and yet he was ordained bishop.' It was diflerent 
with the Western church, where the law which Paphnutius had 
turned aside at the Council of Kice, succeeded, nevertheless, to 
eetahlish itself. It had hitherto been nothing more than a funda- 
mental principle in the usages of the chm%h, when the Koman 
bishop Siricius decreed the first ecclesiastical law on the subject. 
The occasion of it wae this : — Spanish presbyters and deacons re- 
sisted the nnmarried life ; and, as the whole idea of the church 
priests and sacrificoB was derived from the Old Testament, they 
appealed in their defence to the fact that the Old Testament priests 
lived in the state of wedlock. Himerins, bishop of Tai^«o, in a 
letter to the Roman bishop Damasus, which treated of various other 

' Canon 10. 

' Jerome m>; perhtps hats expreased himself, ia his uil, too f^aenJIj, whea h« 
SBTB, in the begimiing of hia book against Vigilintins ; Qnid bcieat orientu — <—'— 
quid jEg^i et aedis apoatoUcB, qns ant virgiDn Cloricoa acciplunt, 
ant si Diona habneriut, mariti esse desUtnnt 7 
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eccleaiaaticalafTeJrSjbadalsomentioiiedtlua circumstance, and asked 
for adTioe. Siricins, who in the meantime had succeeded Damasus 
in lite episcopal office, replied in a letter of the year 385, in vhicb, 
by a Bingnlar perversion of holy vrit, he endearoured to prove the 
necessity of cdibacy in priests ; and in which letter, moreover, the 
connection of this error with the unevangolical idea of the priest- 
hood and the nnevaogelical ideft of what constitutes holiness, is very 
clearly brought to view. The requisition to be holy (Levit. xi. 7) is 
here confined solely to tbo priests, and referred simply to abstinence 
from marriage intercourse ; and the bishop appealsforprooftotho 
fact, that the priests c^ the Old Testament, during tJie period of 
tiioir service in the temple, were obliged to dwell there, and to ab- 
stain from all marriage intei'course ; — that Paul (Rom. viii. 8, 9) 
says, they that are in the flesh cannot please God. And be adds : 
" Gould the Spirit of God dwell, indeed, in any other than holy 
bodies 7" as though true holiness accordiugly were incompatible 
with the marriage estate, and the clergy were the only ones in whom 
the Spirit of God resided. It was indeed true, that a considerable 
lime elapsed before tho principle, established in theory, could be 
generally adopted also in practice. There arose, even in the last 
timee of the fourth century, many men, superior to the pr^*udice8 of 
their age, such as Jorinian, and perhaps also Vigilantiue, who com- 
bated the doctrine of celibacy in the spiritual order. Jovinian right- 
ly appeals to the fact that the apostlo Paul allowed one to be chosun 
a bishop who had a wifo and children. And Jerome names bishops 
amMg the friends of Vigilantius, who, because they feared the per- 
nicious consequences to morals of a constrained celibacy, tvould 
ordain no others as deacons hut those who were married.^ 

This idea of the priesthood was bad, also, in its influence on the 
prevailing notions with regard to the training necessary for those 
who were preparing for tho spiritual order. As many placed implicit 
confidence in the magical cSects of the priestly ordination, whereby 
the supernatural powers, of which the priest was to be the channel, 
wero communicated at once ; as they held the outward acts of tbo 
church, by which the priest was supposed to act in motion tho higher 
energies ciHnmunicated to bim, to be the principal thing in the od- 



■ 8m HiaronTm. tir. Vigilint. it llia boginDinf. Tho freqaent compUinu ihont 
tbt mivinTu of Uw cl«rg7,— agaiiut whem capon 3 of (he Nioone coancil i> dlrePted 
(toI. i. i 3. p. 4S7), — proTo llie tuul oObcIs which llie nilcs of ctliUc^ had on moralt. 
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miniatration of Ma ofBce ; the; vere, for this yery reason, led to 
suppose that no epecial preTious culture was neceaaai-f for this of- 
fice.* It is true, the more eminent teachers of the church — such 
men as Gregory of Nazianzns, Ghrysostom,* &nd Augustan* — coin- 
bated this delusion, and laid down many wholesome and judicious 
rules for tho education of the spiritual order ; yet these injunctions, 
proceeding {h>m individuals, could produce no adequate efiects, as 
tliey were not aufBciently sanctioned and upheld by the decrees of 
councils/ There was, moreover, a great want of iostjtutions for the 
theological education of the spirituiU order. The school at Alex- 
andria was at first the only one. This became distinguished under 
the superintendence of the learned Didymus, who, although blind 
from his youth, was one of the most accomplished church-teachera 
of his time. Then arose, at the end of the fourth century, the 
theolo^cal school of Antioch, the formation of which had been al- 
ready prepared, a century earlier, by the learned presbyters of tliat 
church. This school rendered itself particularly distinguished by 
diffusing a taste among the clergy for the thorough study of the 
Scriptures. From this, as the motiier, several others sprung up iit 
the Syrian church, whose salutaryinfiuence on that church continued 
long to be felt.' In the Greek church, it was the practice, as wo 

' Gr^oiy of Nuiaiu ureuticallj Seaoancta this emneoiu notimi in Iiit Mliriekl 
poem agaiiut tho bishopi, v. 503 : E!rti ri^' *» "t "' ir,riilwtn x't'i I ™'' '' f ''!• 
MH^uyitM (the public proclamitioD of (he choice mide in the church) ; Atvrfiv rii 
X^'f (the ordinatian, t, second baptism) ii r liiCi«^i>, ii iii^, /liriu \ ^rii, 
Mitnt rtij MUxfrn rj xXlrti (prkTBr Drer the undidate who ina kneeling) j siii rf 
■nfrnnirmiri Ig/it wnif^ri (u if the Holf Ghoat ■! the ordiaulon wrought with irre- 
sistible power) I iL(irv I'msfn" nai rifHt is-irifn". 

' In hia work, irt(l it^Ktim. 

* In his work, de doctrina ChristioDB. 

* In an old Dollection of eoduiudcil laws beloDging: to the fifth centiuy, fiJcely 
called the decisions of the fourth a^od at Carthage, a. i., we find the odI; decree of 
this sort, which is itself, hawBTar, verj generally eipreraed : Qni epiacopaa ordinandus 
eat, anlea examinetnr, si sit literatns, si in lege Domini instmotna, si in scriptnramm 
setuibos cautns, si in dogmatibns eodesiastiois ezercitalis. See Maniri Condi, iii. 949. 

' Henoe the Nestotiau seminaries for the clergj were at the beginoing partimlarlj 
distinguished ; as, for Biampla, their school at Niaibis in Mesopotamia, which bad a 
settled course of studies, and was divided into several claaaes. The teachers and 
students enjoyed special privileges in the Nestorian chnrchea (see Assemani Bibl. 
Vat. t. iiL p. 3, f. 927.) The North-Alrican bishop Jonilius, about the middle of Ibe 
■iith aentniT, describes this school, in the preface to his work de puiibos divinn legis, 
as one " where the Holj Scriptures were expounded bj teachers publicly appointed, 
in the same manner as gnmmar and rhetorie were among the Komans." The weD- 
fcnown BMtGothio statesman and scholar CaHiodonu, who was troubled to End that 
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nay ae« in the examples of Baeil of Caearea and Gr^ory of Nazi- 
anzus, for anch yonng men as were destined, by ibe wish of their 
families, bo consecrate themseWes to the serrice of the church, to 
visit the schools of general education, then flourishing at Athens, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, Cssarea in Gappadocia,and Gssarea in 
Palestine. Next, they passed some time in pursuing the study of 
the ancient literature, either with particular reference to their own 
imprOTement, or as rhetorical teachers in their native towns; 
nntii, by the course of their own meditations, or bf some impres- 
sion from without, a new direction, of more decided Christian seri- 
onsnees, was given to their life. In this case, it now became tlieir 
settled plan to consecrate their entire life to the service of the faith, 
and of the church ; whether it was that they entered immediately 
into some one of the subordinate grades of the spiritual order, or 
that they preferred, in the first place, in silent retirement, by sober 
collection of thought, by the study of the holy Scriptures, and of the 
older church-fathers, either in solitude or in some society of monks, 
to prepare theiuselves for the spiritual office. That previous dis- 
cipline in general literature had, in one respect, a beneficial influ- 
ence ; inasmnch as it gave a scientific direction to their minds in 
theology, aud thus fitted them also for more eminent usof^ness as 
church- teachers ; as becomes evident when we compare the bishops 
80 educated with others. But, on the other hand, the habits of 
style thus contracted, the vanity and fondness for display which 
were nourished in those rhotorical schools, had on many an influ- 
ence un&vourable to the simplicity of the Gospel, as may be seen, 
for exam^Je, after a manner not to be mistaken, in the case of 
Gregory of Nazianzus. 

The cloisters, moreover, are to be reckoned in the Greek church 
among the seminaries for educating the clergy ; and, indeed, among 
those of a healthful influence ; in so far as a practical ChrisUan 
bent, a rich fund of Christian experience, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with holy Scripture, was to be acquired in them ; but, on the 
other hand, it is true, also, that a certain narrowness of theological 
spirit was engendered in the cloisters, injurious in its influence on 

in Ihs Wut there wen no peblie teechen of the right method of scriptunl eipaii- 
tion, H there wera of the ri^t methiid <jf undentending the andeot aulbon, entered 
into >n imdentending with the Romui bixhap Agepetoa, that nich a ichool shodd be 
(bniided at Kome ; bat tfas Honny timea pravented the eaemtion of that plan. Bee 
PnaEaL 1. 1. do inatitDtione dir. Script. 
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the edncation of church-teacherB, as may be perceived in the case 
of an EpiphaniuB ; and those that received Uieir education there 
wOTe often at a loss how to adapt themaelTes to wider spheres of 
epiritnal activity, especially when they were transferred at once to 
the great capital towns, as the example of Neetorius shews. The 
awkwardness of their morements, amid the intricate relations into 
which they were thrown, operated not seldom to hinder and dis- 
turb them in their laboura. 

An excellent seminary for the ecclesiastics, not merely of a single 
church, but of an entire province, wae often the elenia of a pious 
and well-informed bishop. Toung men, in this case, were first ad- 
mitted into the body as church readers or copyists (lectores or 
excerptores) ; they were trained up under his eye, formed after his 
example, his counsels, his guidance ; they availed themselves of his 
experience, and were thus introduced, under the most favourable 
auspices, into the field of practical labour. Many pious bishops, 
Buch B& Angustin and Eusebins ofVercelli, endeavoured, by draw- 
ing still closer the bond of union among their clergy, aud inducing 
them to live together in common, to carry still farther this discip- 
linary influence of theirs on Uie younger members of their order — 
ttie first germ of the canonical life, afterwards so called. 

Wo have already observed that, by the temporal advantages con- 
nected with the spiritual profession, many who had neither the in- 
ward call nor any other qualifications for this order, were led to 
aspire after charch offices ; so that, in fact, numbers became Chris- 
tians solely with a view of obtaining some post in the church, and 
enjoying the emoluments therewith connected. Several synods of 
these times endeavoured to suppress this abuse. Already the Ni- 
cene council, in its second canon, ordered that no one, after being 
instructed for a short time, and then baptized, should for the ta- 
tnre, as had been done before, be ordained a presbyter or a bishop ; 
for some time was necessary for the probation of a catechumen, and 
a still longer trial was requisite after baptism ; and the Conncil of 
Sardica, in its tenth canon, directed that if a person of wealth, or 
from the arena of the forum, wished to becomo a bishop, he should 
not attain to that office until ho had gone through the functions of 
a reader, deacon, and presbyter, and spent suflicient time in each 
of these offices to make proof of hie faith and temper. Tet these 
and similar laws avuled but litUo to diminish the evil ; as it erer 
proves true that abuses, grounded in the wrong character of geno- 
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ral relations, are not to be fimdaiDentally cured b; uogle proUbi- 
torj UwB, bat onl7 by tbe improvenient of these general relations 
themselTee. Tbe confounding of spiritual and worldlj things vaa 
tbe source of these abuses. Hence it happened that tbe spiritual 
otBces presented so many attractions to those who would hare beeu 
the last men to 'be drawn by the easentjal character of the spiritual 
calling itself; and bence, in the choice of candidates to spiritual 
offices, especially the most elevated, more attention waa paid to 
erery one of tbe others than to the spiritual qualifications. Hen 
considered what they had to expect, not so much from tbe spiritual 
qualifications of the candidate to care for the good of souls, as from 
his political influence to promote the external splendour of tbe 
church, the temporal well-being of tbe commanity.' As the source 
of these abnsea continued ever to remain tbe same, these ecclesias- 
ticaJ laws wore often enough violated ; and, in the Eastern chnrch, 
the eril was increased by the disorders growiug out of disputes on 
matters of doctrine. Greater strictness on this point prevailed, in 
the main, with individual exceptions, in tbe church of the West, 
where the Eoman bishops took ground decidedly against the prac- 
tice by which laymen were elevated at once &om worldly profes- 
sions of an altogether difierent character to the highest stations in 
the church.* 

This method of appointment to spiritaal offices was not only at- 
tended with the mischieTOUs consequence that, by these means, 
when such offices came thus to be filled by men altogether un- 
worthy of them, every sort of corruption was introduced into tbe 
church ; bni also, in the most favonrable cases, when men baTing 

■ The aboMS ia the ftppobtmnit to epucopal offices, the melhode by which men of 
tbe noit dieu oOcdiibHoiu and mode* of life found their mj into thun, ere set forth hj 
Ongarj of NuUniiu in the avicalnre description of hi* carmen de epUcopie, t. 156. 
He nanraa eoUtiton of Ott tribuU, seamen, people irbo came from the plongh and from 
the enn^. Allboogh it ii his object in this poem to expose the belts of the Eastern 
eiranfa in the moM Tiiid Kght, jet hie piclere ie essncedly not witboat truth. And the 
Mme writet sajs, in bis temarkatile farewell discoarse before the church esssmblf at 
CoDstantinople, in the }rear SSI (orat. S2, f. &26): " People at present are on the look- 
out, not for priest!, but fbr rheloridans ; iiol for iboje who understand the cure of souls, 
but for tboee who are skilled in the management of funds ; not for those who offer 
with ■ pure heart, but foe powarful interoessora." 

' Tbii* tha fioman bishop Siricioa, in bis letter ad Oallo* episeopoa, declares him- 
self TSrj emphalicallj agunst the praetiM of eloritliig to episcopal ofRces, by the 
faroDT popuhns, those qui seenlirem adept! potestalem, jus secnli eiercueniDl. 
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the inward call for the spiritual standing vera choaen at odcc, 
from some entirely foreign circle of action, to spiritual offices, vith- 
ont any preparatory training, it was natural that such persons, 
owing to their want of an independent theological education, in- 
stead of guiding, by a clear theological consciousness, the existing 
ecclesiastical spirit of their time, instead of separating the true from 
the false in the existing church tradition, rather suffered themselres 
to be unconsciously borne along by the spirit of the church for the 
time being ; and thus contributed, by their instruction and by their 
course of procedure, to confirm and give wider spread to those 
errors which had been transmitted from earlier times. 

As regards the participation of the laity in the election to church 
offices, traces are still to be found in this period of the share which 
the communities bad once taken in this proceeding. It continued 
to be the prevailing form, that tiie bishop in the first place named 
to the community the persons whom be proposed as candidates to 
fill the racant offices, and demanded if any one had aught to ob- 
ject to the choice ; and, the acquiescence of the church being pub- 
licly expressed, an official instrument (gesta ecdesiastica) was 
drawn up accordingly. Through the preponderating influence of 
the bishops, this, it is true, might often be no more than a mere 
formality ; but it was precisely in the case of appointments to the 
highest offices of the church Uiat this influence still often proved 
to be greatest. Before the proTincial bishops could introduce a 
regular choice according to the ecclesiastical laws, it sometimes 
happened, that, by the voice of tlie whole community, or of apower- 
ful party in it, some indiridnal standing high in tiieir confidence 
was proclaimed bishop. But as in the then existing state of 
the church, the most pious, and they who had a right conception 
of the essence of the spiritual office, and who had at heart the spi* 
ritual interests of the community, did not constitute the majority 
and the most powerful party, but rather, particularly in tbe more 
considerable towns, it was often those rery persons with whom im- 
pure motives and a worldly interest mainly predominated, who, as 
the most reputable of the citizens, possessed Uie greatest influence ; 
the elections accordingly, which were made alter this manno', were 
not always the best ; and cases are to be met with in which bishops 
and ecclesiastics, who had at heart the true interests of the church, 
were brought into conflict with the boisterous demands of some po- 
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pulax party, governed by a bad influence.' ThiB abuse of the in- 
Roence of the commimitiea in the choice of church ofBcera furnished 
some good reason for restricting it. 

Worldly interest, ambition, and the love of rule, frequently led 
biahopB of the proyincial towns, in the Eastern church, to aspire 
after the vacant bishoprics of the chief citjes. MischieTous quarrels 
and disputes must often have arisen from this source, and the er- 
roneous notion obtained, which was justly denounced by the em- 
peror Gonstantine, that the large cities had greater claims than 
others to a bishop who was solicitous for the cure of souls.' Soon 
after the church in the East had become the dominant church of 
the state, it was deemed necessary to find some preventive against 
these abuses ; but whatever measures wore adopted, these, for the 
reasons already mentioned, like all similar precautionary legal mea- 
sures against abuses springing out of the circumstances of the 
tiroes, proved of little avail. The Council of Nice, in its fifteenth 
canon, forbade the transfei-, not only of bishops, but of presbyters 
and deacons, from one chnrcb to another, on account of the many 
disorders and schisms resulting from this practice, which, contrary 
to the laws of the church, prcvmled in some districts. But al- 
though this law, which, in reference to the bishops, was sanctioned 
anew by the twentieth canon of the Antiochian council, a.d. 341, 

' Thm ta the ye«r 361, the popuW party at Cstarea in Cippadoci*, inpporled by 
lh« gitrison of the pUco, iiuUled on hariog Tor their bishop ono of the dvil magiitratea, 
Enubim, mho had u yet not been baptised ; and the provincial biahops, many of 
whom perhaps had ■ better man !u mind, allowed Ibemaelvea to be forced to ordain him, 
A similar acluain aroae agaiii on the demiae of Euiebiua, in chooaing hii ancceuor. 
Baiilius poaaeaaed without doebt, ao &r aa apiiitoal qnaliGutiona were eoDcemed, the 
beat clainii to the office ; but he waa apposed bj a party to whom his splritoal strict- 
new and his purely spiritual mode of thinking were not leceptabU. As Gregory of 
Naziausos afEims (ont. 20, f. 342), the most eonaiderahle persons of the proiince 
were agxinat him, and these had the worst men of the dly on their aide. Gregory 
says (orat. 19, t 310), on this occasion, that the electian ought to proceed particularly 
from the clergy and from the monks ; but not from the most wealthy aud powerful, or 
the blind impetnoai^ of the popnlace. In the neg>tiTe part of his remark, he is un- 
donhtedly in the right ; but, with regard to the positiTe part, it may be questioned 
whether, if the whole choice waa made to depend on the daaaes mentioned, other im- 
pure moliTes might not equally enter in. In the letter which Gregory of Nazianius 
wrote, in the name of his father, to the collectiTS inhabitants of Oresarea, he spoke 
■gainst those electioDS which were dedded by combinations and clanships (asri pftt- 
rfiiui ■■) rvyyiHi'ii.) As the ill health of Basil had been made nseofasio Abjection 
to his appointment, be wrote to them that it became them to eonslder they were not 
chooeing an alhltie, hnt a apiritual teacher. See Gregor. Max. ep. IS et 19. 

* See *it- ConsUnt, iii. 60. 
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was odhGrod to in all cases vhcre there -was a particular interest 
tltat it should be ; yet it was often enough Tiolated in the Eastern 
church, and treated in the same way, in fact, aa if it had no eziot^ 
ence ; aa, indeed, we find that Gregory of Nazianzue, about the 
year 382, could reckon it among the laws which had long been 
defimet.' In the aame period, on the other hand, the Roman 
bishop Damasus declared it — and, on the principles held by the 
Western church, Tery justly — a law of the fathers which had always 
been in force, that no officer ought to be transferred from one 
church to another, because it gave occasion for disputes and di- 
risions.* True, it was for the most part ambition that led to the 
violation of this law of the church ; but there were cases, too, 
where this measure might conduce to the best interests of the 
church ; as, for example, when the peculiar giftis of an eminent indi- 
vidual, whose place of labour in some smaller town might be easily 
made good, were peculiarly needed in some wider field of action. 

We remarked above, that the bishops were often under the 
necessity of interceding at the court in behalf of oppressed cities 
or individuals ; but this description of labour would often fur- 
uish a pretext for worldly-minded men, who preferred residing at 
court rather than with their ftocks, and who more willingly busied 
themselves with secular than with spiritual matters, to absent 
themselves from their commnnitics. This restless and meddle- 
some activity of the bishops beyond the limits of their calling, 
proved the source of many disorders in the Eastern church. To 
counteract the evil, the Council of Antroch, in the year 34 1 (canon 
11), ordained that every bishop, or ecclesiastic generally, who, 
without permission and a recommendatory letter on the part of 
the provincial bishops, and particularly of his metropolitan, pre- 
sumed to visit the emperor, should be excommunicated from the 
church, and deposed from his office. Hosius, bishop of Cordova, 
complained at the Council of Sardica, because the bishops repaired 
to the court so frequently and often so unseasonably with de- 
mands having no connection with their calling ; leaving thdr 
dioceses, not, as it became them, to plead the cause of the poor 
and the widows, but for tiie purpose of securing places of honour 
and profit for this or that individual, and to manage for them 
their worldly concerns ; — a practice which injured not a little tho 

* Sea Damiu epiitoU ix. id Acholinm ThcwlDDiceiuiDin cpiscopDm. 
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good name of the bishops, and wLich IiiDdcred tliom from speak- 
ing out with the same boldness where necessity called for it. Upon 
his motion it was resoWcd that in future do bishop, unless he had 
been specially summoned by the emperor, should visit the court ; 
bat, as it was the case that persons descrying compassion, who 
had been condemned for some offence to exile, to transportation, 
(«■ to some other punishment, often took refuge in the church, and 
the latter must not refuse its aid to such individuals ; it was on 
bis motion resolved that the bishops, in such cases, should transmit 
the petition of such offenders by Uie hands of a deacon, and that 
the metropolitan should assist him by letters of recommendation. 
The foondation having been already laid in the preceding period 
for distJngnishing the bishops above the presbyters, and for gradu- 
ally maturing the monarchical power of the episcopacy, this re- 
lation was carried out still farther, according to the same principles, 
in the present period. Men were accustomed, indeed, already to 
consider the bishops as the successors of the apostles, as the ne- 
cessary intermediate links of connection between the church and 
the ori^nal apostolic foundation, through whom the influences of 
the Holy Spirit were to be transmitted to ail the other grades of 
the clena, the latter being organs for their wider diffusion. It 
followed aa a natural consequence from this idea, that the bishops 
alone could impart spiritual ordination. Again, it was in the 
Western church consido-ed as the distinctive mark of the bishops, 
that they alone were empowered to administer the rite of confir- 
mation (ffffay/'e, signacnlnm) — (see vol. i. section ii. p. 316). 
Hence at certidn periods they visited the different parts of th«r 
dioceses, for tJio purpose of imparting this seal to those who had 
been baptized by their presbyters.' It was held that they alone 
could consecrate the holy oil used in the rite of baptism ; and 
that the presbyters could not,''unlcsB empowered by them, even 
bestow absolution.* Yet a Cbrysostom and a Jerome still as- 
serted the primitive equal dignity of the presbyters and the 

' Bm Hnronrin. sdv. Lncif. t. iv. t S95, tA MiTtianiy. Qai in outellii ant in 
ranotiaribai locis per pntbTteros ct dikcontM bsptinti ante donniernnt, jHom ab t^s- 
tvpit iavitertntitr. 

* Ul una cbrlimite ct epiicopi jiuiioDe Deqna preab yt cr neqoa diieonuB jni habeinl 
laptinudi. Cotap. Innoocotu I. epiMolikd Deoeatiam, 9 8. Codex euontim eccls- 
M ATrieuUB, canon tI. ct Tii. ; Chrivutii canhctio at pntlWum ooMeentia ■ pm- 
bfterii Iran 6it vel rflcoDciliiniqnonu|iual in pablica mltn prailrrtaro non licere. 
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bishops ; very justly bdieving that thoy found authority for this in 
the Not Testament.' 

As ftom the idea of the bishops, considered as the successors of 
the apostles, crery thing else pertaining to the primacy of these over 
the presbyters followed as a matter of course ; so from the idea of 
the priesthood necessarily proceeded the distinction of the presby- 
ters above the deacons. The deacons continued, in the main, to be 
Uie same as they vece in the preceding period ; they attended on 
the bishops and the presbyters, while performing their official func- 
tions, and they had Tarious liturgical scrriccs of their own. It dc- 
Tolred on them to recite the church prayers, and to give the signal 
for the commencement of the different portions of divine service. 
In the Western churches, the Gospels, as containing our Lord's 
discourses, were dJstingnished from the other selections of Scrip- 
ture, in that tliey were read, not by the prelectors, but by the dea- 
cons, at the pnblic worship.' The office of deacons having been 
rightly derived from those seven deacons appointed by the apostles 
at Jerusalem, it was held, through a superstitions notion of the 
unchangeablencss of the form, that even in large churches there 
should be but seven deacons ; and hence, in large cities, the great 
number of presbyters singularly contrasted with the small number 
of deacons.' Later, it came about in large cities that the original 
number was greatly exceeded, so that in the eisth century, in the 
time of the emperor Justinian, the principal church in Constan- 
tinople could count a hundred deacons;* and it was now at- 
tempted to obviate the objection that this was a deviation from the 
apostolic usage, by maintaining that the deacons of this period 
ought not to be compared with those of the apostolic institution, 
The latter were only a temporary order, designed for the dispenaSf- 
tion of alms to the poor ; — and, in support of this view, an ai^- 



* See ChiTioatom, Ham. il od Timotb. at the beginning. Jerome in hie con 
tar; on tba Bpietle of Tilue, ud ep. 101 ad Evuigelum. Qnid fiusit except* ordiiw- 
tioDfl epiAopDS qnod preabTter nan ficiat : where perhapt be onl]' had in mind the 
u««eoirthg Eaat 

>BeeHieron7iii.ep.93ad6abiDiaD. ToLW. f. 768. CondL ii. VaseaM(atTaiaaii). 

* See Edaeb. vi. 43. HieranyinD*, ep. 146 or 101 ad Evangelum ; Diacaooe pau- 
citM boDorabilea fadt. The order of the Council ot Neoccsarea, c 15, that «Ten in 
larfte towna not more than geren deaoone ahonld be appointed. 

* See jDstiaiait. Novell. ]. i. N. iiL 
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ment, on an insufficient basis, was drawn from the changes which, 
since those times, had taken place in the businesa of the deacons, 
uad in the management of the church funds.' 

AlUioagfa the deacons, according to the original institution, 
were to occupy a position far below that of the presbyters, yet it so 
happened in many diHtricts that they Bought to exalt tAemaeWes 
above the Utter,' and it became necessary for the synods to make 
laws by which they should he once more confined within the ap- 
propriate bounds of their order.* The reason of this, in the opinion 
of Jerome,* was not that the deacons, bdng fewer in number, were, 
like other rare things, more highly esteemed, but rather because, 
owing to their closer conneotion with the bishops, they enjoyed 
special regard as the confidential agents of the latter. Hence, 
tida was particulu'ly the case with the arcJtdeaeons, who stood at 
the head of the order, jnst as the arch-preebyters stood at the 
head of the presbyters ; for, as the former were often employed 
by ibe bishops as their deputies and plenipotentiaries, they thus 
obtained a predominant infiuence, which, doubtless, nnder weak 
bishops, they sometimes abused.* 

The institution of deaconesseB had, as we remarked in speaking 
of the origin of this office in the preceding period, its special reason 
in the circumstances of those times. When these circumstances 
changed, the office wonld also lose its significance. Originally the 
deaconesses were looked upon as the female part of the Gleme ; 
and ordination was given them for the purpose of conseorating them 
to their office, in the same sense as it was given to the other dergj. * 



* See Chrjaaaton, H. 14, vA. ap. ud Cancil. Trutlu, ii. cui. 16. 

> Jerome, lor iiuUDoa, oompluoi of tbii, partienluly in refeienoe to the Sornui 
church, ep. IIS jul Eiuigelom. 

* CoDcil. Nio. c 18, end ConciL Laodiceii. o. S5. 

* L.C 

' TfattiI«idDnu of Peliuinmabjectelo a certtin Ludniof Pelunam, «d archdeacon, 
that, b; hii wicked aria, he kept the bishops who bllodlj (bllawed him (rir nfi/uiit 
m inflriH tn'nnw), in the duk ( thai ha made traffic of otdinatioii. He calls here 
the deacoDi, l^AiVvi Iwniiim ; tha archdeacon ihould thetefore It-ti If/ax^i 
irmfxuT. Indor. FelniioL 1. ir. ep. 188. 

* We see thii&omTartallian. aduxoreiD, I.i. c.vii. TidnamoZf^'ui onA'non. Alw 
the apostolic comtitatioiM atill know of no difference between the ordination of deacon- 
eases and other cleiical ordinatiana The ordinary piayer of thebUhop ihoold, according 
to the aame anthority, mn thna : " Eiarnat Ood, Father of our I<ard Jeens Christ, Crea- 
tor of man and of woman ; thon who didst Gil with thy spirit Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, 

VOL. III. O 
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The Nicene council seeioB etill to have recognised this also to be 
right.* Bnt now, vhen exaggerated notions about the magical 
effects of ordination and the ^gnity of the clerical order became 
contanualljr more predominant, men began to conceive something 
offensive in the practice of ordaining deaconesses, and aHsociating 
them with the cleme — which practice was, perhaps, already for- 
bidden by the Council of Laodicea in their eleventh canon.* The 
Western chnrch, in particular, declared very strongly against this 
custom.' Western synods of the fifth and sixth centuries forbade 
■nd Hnldah ; thou who (lidsl voachufe to > woman the birth o( thj oplf begotten Sod ; 
thou who didst, in the tkbemkole &nd in the temple, plice female keepers of thjr holj 
gites j — look down now iko upon thie thy hyidmaid, and bestow on her tLe Holy 
Oho«t, that ihe may worthilj perform the work committed to her, to thy bonoDr, and 
to the glory of Christ." 

> Connected with this matter ie the obsoore pueage in the 1 9(h canon, where, more- 
over, the reading is disputed. The nbjectofdiicoarse in this canon relate! to the Soma- 
$alene<M clergy, who, if they joined the Catholic church, and were fonnd qulified and 
able, were to be permitted to retain their places ; and it is then added, according to the 
common reading, " The same rule shall hold good with regard to the deaconuies ;" 
and it is aeoordingly preenppoied that the latter belonged to the spiritnal order. Shortly 
afterwards, from the proper dcaconeesea are distinguished the (obuiiri) so-called 
widows, who, at tha/ had not received lie ;^ii^t'i«iii, belonged generally to l/ie laiii/, 
AccordinK to this, the proper deaconessos Tccsived clerical ordination. Following the 
other reading, it wonld, in (he Erst place, ran as follows : " Tbe same role sbijl hoM 
good with respect to the deaconi." And in this case, what comes after woold reUte to 
the proper deaconesses, and it wontd follow &om this, that they had Teceired do ordi- 
nation wbatevec, and were rechoned with the Uity. The whole conneetion, however, 
seems chieflfto&Tour the first reading; for it is difficolt to see any reason why, after the 
whole body of the clergy had been mentioned in general, anything should now be said 
with regard to tbe deacons in particnlar. 

' This canon is likewise of doabtfol interpretation ; Mii lir> tAi Xiyifiitu rfifUrit^i 
Stv wftM^n/iitMi l> laa>,iiri> ■■/.VthWbi. It may be, that the canon bad no refer- 
ence whatever to deaeooesses generally, hut only to the oldest of them, who, accord- 
ing to Epiphanins (hteres. 79.) were styled, distinctively, tefirSinin. The phnse 
It ItiXnrif, might then be connected either with the preceding or with tbe following 
word, and tbe pssssge explained thus : " As the oldest of the deaconesses have arrogat- 
ed to themselres a special authority over (he female portion of tbe chnrch, the synod 
forbids the appointment of sucb." Bnt since it was required geneniliy, according to the 
ancient rule, that the deaconesses shoald be sixty yean old, and since thej were the 
presiding ofGcers over the female part of (he canimimi(7, nothing forbids as to suppose 
that the name stands for the deaainesift generaSi/. Now, if wesnppoee, what to be sure 
is not impossible, that the synod forbade the appointment of deaconesses generally, then 
this wonld conSiol wi()i the usage of tbe Greek chnrch daring this whale period. Or 
we might lay a particnlar emphasis on the phrase It UiXnn's, and connecting it with 
the word that follows, understand the sense to be, that eedetiattical amieeration or or- 
dination only woe forbidden to the deaconesses. Tbe ar(i<;/e in the passage wouM 
&ronr this last ex[danation. 

' Hihuins (called tbe Ambrosiast) says of the MonUnists; Etiam ipsas diaconaa 
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generally the appointment of deaconesses. Where ordained dci>- * 
conessee were Btill to be found, it was onlered that they should re- 
eeire in fnture the blessing of the bishop along vith the laity ; — 
another proof that before this they were reckoned as belonging to 
the clergy.' Those prohibitions came, hovever, only from French 
synods ; and it cannot be inferred from them that the appoint- 
ment of deacoDeeses in the Western church ceased at once, and in 
all the districts alike. In the East, the deaconesses maintained a 
certain kiod of authority for a longCT period. We find among 
them widows possessed of property, who devoted their substance to 
pions works and institutions ; like Olympios, known on account of 
her connection witii Ghrysostom. They there had it in chai^ 
also, by private instruction, to prepare the women in tiie country 
for baptism, and to be present at tlieir baptism.' It was consider- 
ed the priril^e of the wives of bishops, who, by common undor- 
etanding, separated from their husbands after the latter had bound 
themselves to a life of celibacy, that, if found worthy, they might 
be oonsecrated as deaconesseB ;' and thus the female church-office 
continued to be preserved in the East down into the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

Without any change in the grades of the clerical order hitherto 
existing in the church-ofGces already established, many new ones, of 
greater or less importance, were added, which had been rendered 
necessary in part by the great increase of eccleaiastical business in 
large towns. As the chief wealth of the churches consisted in land-- 
ed estates, and the care of improving and farming these estates 

oHiiwri deben *wia pnaooiptions defendant. Bat Ibe Monlimiiti adhered io this case 
■imply lotheaneigntimgaofthecharch; far, aslo the rest, the/ too followed tbegeDsral 
rule which ezclncled fromen ft«m (peaking pnblidf hefort the chnrdt. 

> The int Coancil of Orangt (Anutuomani, in the jaa 441), c 26. Diaconn omni- 
modii nan ordimitdat : a! qon jam mat, benadictiani, que popnlo impenditnr, capita 
■obmittant. So,t<M, the CoandlotEpaoD.iD theyearSlT, 0.21 ; the nconil CoddcU of 
Orieana. in the ye»i5S3, c. 18. Tet thU eonneil altribaledto aueh anonliiiationaeer. 
twn Taliditf ; nnee, in its 17th canon, it directed that the ordained deaconeMei who 
liad mnanied, diaiild be eidaded from the fellomhip of the church. 

* See Pelapn* on Romans zvi. I. This cnstom mnat haTB existed alto in other 
placea beaidei the Emi i (br in a collectiDn of Wai«rn, perhapa North-A&iean church 
oidinaneet, vhicb are irronglj qaoted as coming from a fourth Caonoil of Carthage, a 
eanon (o. 13) ocean : Tidon vel saoctimonUles, qa» ad minuleriani laptimndanun 
DolicraBi eUgaDtar, tam ia atr oe ta sint ad oSkinm, at poannt apto et saiia iermone 
doeere imperitas et nstiras moKerea, tempore, qoo baptiiands aunt, qnalitar iM^itiaa- 
tari intaiTogatM napoudeant el qualiler aoeepto baptismate riTant. 

* Coadl. TruU. ii. 693, oanon 46. 
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required much labour and attention, th« management of these mat- 
ters vaa specially entrnst«d to one of the clergy, under the name of 
" steward" (aixDvS/iof),' and this officer obtained by degrees the sn- 
perrision generally over the income and expenditures of the church. 
This method of procedure wa8not,howeTer,eTerywherefo1lowed alike; 
and, for this reason, the Council of Chalccdon directed, in its 26th 
canon, that all bishops should appoint such "stewards," who, en- 
trusted under their authority with the management of the church 
Terenaes, could be witnesses of the manner in which they were ad- 
ministered. Thus the mal-appropriation of the property of the 
churches by the bishops, as well as tbe suspicion of any such tbing, 
was to be prorided agtunst. But, inasmuch as the management of 
property and the protection of the poor who were supported by 
the church might sometimes lead to lawsuits ; and, inasmuch as 
the conducting of such suits did not seem compatible with the 
standing of tbe clergy, and they were wanting, moreover, in the 
requisite legal knowledge ; the expedient was finally adopted that 
tbe church, like other corporations, should hare, for the manage- 
raent of its affairs, a person skilled in the law, who should always 
stand prepared to defend ite rights. This indiridual was called 
the hiixet, defensor.* 

Again, the drawing up of the protocols, or reports of the pub- 
lic acts of the church (the geata ecclesiastica), which were pre- 
pared with great exactness, rendered necessary the appmntment of 
trustworthy secretaries, familiar with short-hand writing, out of 
the body of tbe clergy (tbe notarii, excoptores). The choice in 
this case, as in that of the prelectors, was made, by many of the 
churches, out of the class of young men who were to be truned up 
for the B^-rice of the cborcb.' 



' Vid. BuU. Ck«r. ep. 283 «id 237. 

* The Cooncil of Cuthage, of the 7M1 401, nMlved to petittoa (ht anperor, tlut 
penoo* might be iuic:Ded to the charchu, iritb tkt mpprobatiim of the biahopt, who 
■hould b« prepared to dafeod the poor igiinU the opprenioni of the rich. See canon 
10, in the Cod. cmmu eoolsa. A&. c 75 ; the CouncU of Cunhige, id the yeir 407, c 3. 
Cod. Afr. 0. 97, nl dent benltatem deTenioTeg eonstitaendi tebolulieos (adToaitn). 
Which wu gnmlod : ie« Cod. Theodo*. L 16, Til. ii. I. 38, coinp. PoMid. vit Angm- 
tin. e. 12. DiSenntfrom tbcae defeniores were the itawerda and agenti of the Inihope, 
oocniring nndai the Wms nune in the Roman choroh. TheM latter the bithopa chose 
from their deigj ; and thej are freqaently mentioned in thg letter* of Gregorj- the Great 

* Epiphanias, ^erwarda hiahop of Ticinam (F>Tia),in the fifth century, after haring 
been preleolor when eight jtai» of age, waa admitted, m foon as ha had made acme pro - 
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Ab we obserred in the preceding period, ibe Bpirit of Gbristian 
charity and tenderneae was shewn, from the first, in the care of 
providing for the sick, and in the attention bestowed on the borial 
of the dead. Yet perhaps no particnlar charch-offices were, till 
now, instituted with reference to these objects ; it had been a to- 
Inntar; work of Christian lore.' But, as in tlus period general 
hospitals had been established nnder the direction of the churches, 
it became necessary that particnlar individuals should be appointed 
in the churches to take care of the sick. They were called Parct- 
iolanL* At Alexandria, they formed, in the fifth century, a dis- 
tinct arda or guild, which might legally consist of eue liundred 
members. But, it must be admitted, the same abuse seems to 
hare crept in here which infected so many of the institotions of 
the churches in the principal cities. Wealthy citizens, who of course 
kept aloof from actual attendance oo the sick, obtained admit- 
tance into this guild, merely for the sake of enjoying the exemp- 
tions to which it was entitled ; and the ambitious prelates of Alex- 
andria sought, by the multitude of these Parabolani, to form 
around them a body of men devoted to their interests, whom they 
could employ for purposes which were not always the purest. Hence 
it became necessary to provide by civil statutes against the abuses 
to which this institution was liable.' 

The burial of the dead was also committed to the care of a par- 
ticular class of men, retained in the service of the church (the 
tuvidrai, copiatie, fossores.*) 

In respect to the constitntion of the episcopal dioceses, the 
country bishops (^upivimuMei), (see vol. i.), who probably had 
their origin in very early times, first appear in conflict with the city 
bishops in the fourth century. The fcomer name was borne by such 
as presided over the church of a principal rillage, and to whom a 
certain number of village churches, which had their own presbyters 



Bdeoej in the ut of thort-hand writiiiE, imoiis Ifae exceptorw of the ehoroli. See hii 
Gfa b; Eoikodin*. 

' Inmped to bariil, eomp. CTpriui'i behkvioor during the peetileBce, toI. i. sect. i. 

* Panbolui, Innn Ihe Qre«k wmfutilWirtiii rit fani, •t''X^', ■i"i» tliBH people, 
In eaaee of eontagiom diieue, ezpoeed thur lirei to daager. 

■ Cod. Tbeodoe. 1. 16, l^t. ii. 1 43 et 43. 

* Vid. Hieronitni ep. I T ad Innocent : Clerici, qoibiu id ofHcii ent, cnientna lln- 
tao adarer obTolTilnt (of one who had been executed), etc. Cod. Theodoa. 1. 13. 
Tit. L I. I, and L 16, Tit. ii. L 15. 
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or pastors, were subjected.' As the episcopal syBtem connected 
with the city churches bad at so early a period become already 
matured, this system would now, as a matter of course, be extend- 
ed also to the relation of the churches subordinated to the rural 
or chor-bishopa ; and these latter themselres proToked the re- 
striction of their pK>weir by the abuse which they made of it* By 
synods of the fourth century, it was settled that the chor-bishops 
should only have power to nominate and ordain, without consult- 
ing Uie city bishop, ecclesiastics of the lower grade.' 

The Council of Sardica, and the Council of Laodicea, at length 
forbade wholly the appointment of chor-lmhopa. The former, in- 
deed, prohibited the appointment of bishops in those smaller 
towns where one presbyter would suffice as presiding officer orer 
the church. The reason given for this ordinance was one which 
grew out of a perrerted hierarchiciJ pride — namely, " that iM 
name and the authority of the biahopt should not be degraded."* 
The Council of Laodicea ordained, moreorer, that in place of the 
country bishops, vimlors (irif>/oJiira/) should be appointed; that 
is, probably, that the bishops should nominate certain presbyters 
of their own clergy to make visitations of the country churches in 
their name; and thus, in respect to general orersight and other busi- 
ness, to supply the place of the chor-bishops.* Tet chor-bishops 

' Siiih a ciicls of village churches under a chor-biahoii wu called ■ n^/ufi^- Oi 
rti/Tiiri/Aiui rni rx/ifufwf. Baail. ep. 290, and ep. 142. The Beveral places aub- 
ordinate to the epiicopal main Tillage wera deniHninated iy(ii imii/tifii or btiti- 

* Baail of Ceaarea learned that lui ohor-liiahofia had received into the •errico of the 
church many anworthy men, who werB onlj aeaking to escape the military aerrico by 
procuring thamaelTei to be orduned as ecclesiutics. For this reaaon he reqaired them 
to >end him an aocDrate Bat of all the eccleeiastica in their dtoeeB«, and directed them 
to ordain no one for the fatore without iDTorming and ooiuolting him. He aasarted, 
however, that thia had been the andent oaage. BaaiL ep. 54. 

■ Bee the 13th canon of the Council of Ancyra. Concil. Anliochen. canon 9. The 
Council ot Laodicea directed, indesd, in iti 57th canon, that they ahonld have power to 
do nothing without ooniialting the oilf luihop. 

* CondL Ijaodicen. c. 57. Conoil. Bardic, c 6. 

* The word a-ipaJivur ia employed to denote those tours of riaitation which the 
biahops, accompanied by a number of clergy and laity, made through the several parta of 
their dioceaaa. Athanaa. Apolog. o. Aruuios, g 74, according to ed. Patav. t. i. p. L f. 
151 , a. We might accordingly suppose that those presbyten whom the biahopa empower- 
ed, in their alead, to make anch tonra of Tiaitation in partionlar portions of their dio- 
ceiei, wonld be deeignated with the name rifiilifTmi. Accordingly, sach occur in the 
times of the Diocleman peneeution, who, during the absence of the captured Egyptian 
biahopa, were invested with full powera to make the visitations in their diooesea. The 
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are still to be met vith, at later periods, in the churcbee of Syria, 
and ID the West. 

But the practice became continually more general of substitut- 
ing, in the place of tbe chor-bishops, presbyt«rs placed by the city 
bishops OTer the country churches, which presbyters stood in a re- 
flation of more immediate dependence on the latter.' 

In respect to tiie city churches, it was absolutely necessary, it is 
true, in this period, that, besides the old episcopal and principal 
church, other churches should be founded ; in which, since all 
could not be conTeniently accommodated with room in the principal 
church, the portions of the community dwelling at a distance might 
hold their assemblies, on Sundays aai feast-days. Still it tras by 
DO means as yet a general regulation that in the cities, as in the 
country, separate filial communities arose under tho superviaion of 
the episcopal head church. Epiphanius cit^ it as a peculiarity of 
the Alexandrian church, that there, on account of the wants of the 
inhabitant^ different churches nnder particular presbyters, as parish 
clei^ymen, were founded, to which the residents in a4jacent streets 
belonged.* At Constantinople, each church had also its own parti- 
cular clergy. The founders of churches determined, at the same 
tim^ the number of clergy for tiiem, and the proportional amount of 
rerenne. The three filial churches of the mother church at Con- 
stantinople formed here the only exception ; these had no separate 



biahopt uj: Multi eimtei at redenntea ad ooa, qui potennl vintara. Bee the letter at 
the EgTptiui Inihopa to Miletina, in Mifiei OneiTuioDi leHtrtirie, t. iii. p. 15. At the 
■une time, the notioD of ■ penou tnTBlliog eboat m > rieitor, ii b; no means neceisarily 
implied in the term <rifitSiirt\i. It might aleo aignify iiimply an iaipKtor, who, the 
name only beiog changed, iris the lame as the chor-biahop before him ; for «^>livii>, 
nfijJivm, are tenni which aometimea occur in the senae, to attend opon, to heal, 
jdiTiician. Bee the Homil]', errapeooaly aacribed to Athanaiina, in ocecum, % 9 and 
SIS. The former (ignificatioDie.boweTer, the more probable one. The predicate «;»• 
hint I* given to a preabTler : li(yii rftrtinfti ■■! rip^iinu, in the acts of the 
comieil underthe Patriarch Mennae, at Constantinople, in the year 536, actio i. 

' The term *«{«]»'■ denoled onginallf each chnrch : 'EMxi-nrSm i mfnnUrM, 
Edaab. iii. 28, anbaeqaeal); the greater diTtaioas of the oharch, which in the political 
phnaealog7 were denominated htmirui, Baail. ep. 66 1 ao alao a smaller ecclesiastical 
whole, the dtjr chnrch, with its filial conntrj commnnitiea ; and finally the countrj cam- 
munities in partionlar, Basil, ep. S06 and 240. Hence the I^tin Parceda, Parochia, 
Preabjter regena parochiam. Snlpic. Serer. dial. I. i. c 6. And hence Parochus. 

* Bnrca. S9, Arian. 'Orm, ImXnr/ai riii uc/tAnit Umywmi i, 'AXifarJ^i.'f 
ir) !>■ mfX'tririHrn tZm- ■■) i»r' ili'ai rmirmii IwirtTMyiilni M rftftiTif, lij 
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body of clergy ; but a certain nmnber, taken interchangeably, ac- 
cording to a certain routine, from the clems of the printnpal church, 
were Bent on Snndaya and fea«t days to conduct the public worship 
in these churches. We are not warranted, however, from this fact, 
to det«rmine any thing as to the r^folatJons of the other churches 
in this great capital.' At Borne tbe relation of all th.6 other - 
churches to the episcopal head church seems to have been T^y 
nearly like the relation of those three filial chnrches to the head 
church at Constantinople ; but perhaps with this difference, that 
though all the clergy were incorporated with the clerue of the epis- 
copal head church, yet they did not conduct tbe public vorshipin 
the other churches by turns ; but its own pacticular presbyter was 
constantly assigned to each one of these churches (tituli.)' The Ro- 
man presbyters who conducted the public worship in the filial 
churches ^ad not, however, the right of consecrating the holy sup- 
per ; but bread which had been consecrated by the bishop was sent 
to them from the principal church : this they simply distributed,* 
— the holy symbol serving at the same time to denote the un- 
broken ecclesiastical bond between them and the bishop of the 
principal church. 

The metropolitan eonsHtatton which we saw growing up in the 
preceding penod, became in this more generally diffused and mora 
perfectly matured and consolidated. On the one hand, to the me- 
tropolitans was conceded the superintendence over all ecclesias- 
tical affairs of the province to which their metropolis belonged ; it 
was decided that they should convoke the asBuubliea of prorinciat 

1 Jnltinum. L t. iii. Navel], iii. Oi* Itimittriii KXntnuii u!) iTf «vn» Ij^i »> 
<■;»• J>», >«>•! ti (In nil « ky>iFrir<,i /ivyiXm UxXnn'si *■> mUSj, ul rtinn 

* Tb&t tba presbTten of the filial chnrches kt Boma did not qait their coDDection 
with the clenu of the principal church, Beeini to {bUow from the verde oT the BaDun 
biahap Innooent in his letter to the luahop Decentiiia, of the ^eu- 416, $8 '■ Qiunun(ec- 
clemimm) preabjleri, qni> die ipta, propter plebem abi creditam, nobucnm imnTeDir* 
noD poMont (where aeemi to be nnderetaod the wordi, — uoati cateris diebiu nobis- 
Onm coDveniunt), u abo in the worda, — at ae ft nattr& commDnioiie, maxima illo die, 
nan Jndicent sepantoe. Bat that the preabTters were tuiaally appointed, in the eaae of 
them filial eharchea, to minitter for lome considerable length of time, seems evident 
from the deaignation of ■ chnroH of this sort at Eome : 'Ei/« eiVm i rpriirtft 
rni^^i (the church where he waa accnstomed to conduct the worship.) Athanu. Apo- 
log. c. Arian. % 30. 

' In the above oited paasages irom the leltar of Innocent : Fennentuni a nobis con- 
fednm per acolTthoa accifriunt. 
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bishops, and preside over their deliberations ; lint, on the other 
band, Uieir relation to the entire collegium of the prorincial 
bishops, and to the iadividnals composing it, vere also more 
strictly defined, so as to prevent any arbitrary extension of their 
power, and to establish on a secnre footing the independence of all 
the other bishops in the exercise of their functions. For this rea^ 
son, the provincial synods, vbich vere bound to assemble twice in 
each year, as the hij^est ecclesiastical tribunal for the whole pro- 
vince, were to assist the metropolitans in determining all questions 
relating to tiie general affairs of the church ; and without their 
participation, the former were to be held incompetent to undertake 
any business relating to these matters of general concern. Each 
bishop was to be independent in the administration of his own par- 
ticular diocese, although be could be airugned before the tribunal 
of the provincial synods for ecclesiastical or moral delinquencies, 
Ifo choice of a bi^op could poseees validity without the concur- 
rence of the metropolitan ; he was to conduct the ordination ; yet 
not alone, but with the assistance of at least two other bishops ; 
and all the bishops of the province were to be present at the ordi- 
nation of tlie metropolitan. 

We noticed already, in the preceding period, that the churches 
in some of the larger capital towns of entire great diTisious of the 
Soman empire, from which towns also Christianity had extended 
itself in wider drcles, had attained to a certain pre-eminence and 
peculiar dignity in the estimation of Christians. This, by force of 
custom, passed over also into the present period ; yet without any 
distinct expression at first of the views of the church on that point. 
The Council of Nice, in its sixth canon, which, by its vague, ind&- 
terminate language, gave occasion for many disputes, was the first 
to attempt to settle some definite rule on this point, particularly 
with reference to the Alexandrian church ; having been led to do 
this, perhaps, by occasion of the Heletiao controversies in Egypt. 
It is here said : " Let the ancient custom which has prevailed in 
Egypt, IJbya, and Pentapolis, that the bishop of Alexandria should 
have authority over all these places, be still maintained, since this 
is the custom also with the Roman bishop. In like manner, at 
Antioch, and in the other prorinces, the cb^fches shall retain their 
ancient prerogatives.'" Afterwards this canon goes on to speak of 
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tlie rights of the metropolitans generally ; from which, howeyer, we 
are not to infer that the bishopa first named were placed in the 
same claAS with all the other metropolitans : on the contrary, they 
are cited as metropolitans of higher rank, though noUiing vaa defi- 
nitely said respecting their precise relation to the other metropo- 
litans. As in the provinces here named, which were to be subor- 
dinate to the Alexandrian church, there were also particular metro- 
politans, it is plainly evident that some higher rank must have been 
intended, in this case, than that which was attributed to the ordi- 
nary metropolitan. The whole relation having been in the first 
place of political origin, it was designated at first by a name bor- 
rowed f^Htt the political administration of the empire. As the 
ma^strates that presided over the political administration in these 
main divisions of the Roman empire were donominated Exarchs 
(i^dfx"')> ^''i^ appellation was transferred also to those who pre- 
sided over the ecclesiastical government.' Subsequently, choice 
was made of the more ecclesiastical name of Patriarcha.* Ori- 
^nally, it was the churches of the three great capital cities of 
the Roman empire, Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, which held 
this prominent rank. In these churches, which were r^ardcd, 
moreover, as ecclesiie apostolicse, ecclesiastical and political cousi- 

'Al.£..l;r.W lw!n.rn <ri.Tm. nirmr lx«' fh ((•».'.., !«.» ■■! rf I. r; 'P^ju;. 
ir,T*irti nin eSjtit'u Irni. 'O^ii'vc ji ■■! xari riit 'Ainij^iiai ■■! 1> rsTf SXKiut 
imfxiiui ri vftrttTa n^irtmi raii iaiXiiriMii. 

> See Concil. Cb>lc. unaii 8 : 'O ifi; ;):u tHi im*inin, lod csDon IS. Doobtlew 
min; emineDC biahopi were then atill reelcDDed among the ezarcha, <nha aabeeqneotlf 
were not recogoiisd as patrUrche. 

* This name ocuiin first at the Canndl of Canatantinople, in tha year 3SI, ia an ap- 
plicatioa somewhat different from tiiBt which it afterwards received. When, in ooiue- 
qnence of the preceding conlroTeniea eoneerning dactrinw, man^ sohisms aroM in the 
Eastern church, and it became necesaary to correct varions disorders, it was determined, 
for the sake of TWtoring Dnaolmitf and order in the church, to appoint — besides the 
Inshopi of Aleundria, Antioch, and Conatantinople, who were already, through their 
ehnrohes, poss c w o d ofa pecoliai precedence of rank — certain indiTidnal bishops that had 
acquired this distinction by virtae of their persnnal character j and thsne were iotrosted 
with a saperrisory power orer the seTeral dioceaes and provinces of ihe Boman eaipire 
— as Awa Minor, Pontns, and Cappadoda, — under the name of Patriarda. In partica' 
lar it was decided, that none bat such as atood on terms of church fellowship with then 
individuals shonld share in the common rights of the Catholic chnrch (see Cod. 
Theodoa. L 16. Tit. i. I. 3. Socrat. hist. t. 8.) To this arrangement, and the quarrel 
among the bishops which sprang out of it, Gregory of Nazianius alludes in his carmen 
de episcopis, v. 798, where he says to the bishopa; e^fiur ^1> Ix*"! **• rvfanilit | 
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derations were conjoined. Bat to these there was now added an- 
other cbnrch, which had in its faronr nether antiquity of political 
nor of ecclesiastical dignity ; while many churches which were su- 
bordinated to it, as, for instance, tiie church of Ephesus, had pre- 
cedence orer it as by ecclesiastical character, bo by its political 
relation in tlie ancient constitution of the Boman empire. When 
the city of Byzantium, which in earlier times was itself subordi- 
nate to the metropolis at Heraclea in Thrace, became, nnder the 
name of Constantinople, the seat of goTemment for tlie whole of 
the Boman empire in the East, and the second capital of the en- 
tire Roman world, it was necessary that its cbnrch also should be 
distinguisbed as the church of the second imperial residence, 
and should receive the rank of a patriarchate. Accordingly, the 
second ecumenical council of Constantinople directed already in 
381, in its second canon, that the bishop of Constantinople 
should take rank next aAer the Boman bishop, since Constanti- 
nople was New Rome;' and the Council of Ch^cedon (a. d. 451), 
in its last canon but one, confirmed this decree with the 
following noticeable comparison between the church of the ancient 
and that of the new Borne : " The fathers rightly conceded 
that rank to Ute epaeopate of ancient Rome, because Rome 
was the mittress citif;" and following out the same principle, 
the fathers of this council of Constantinople attributed c<]ual rank 
to ibo episcopate of the new Rome, because they rightly judged 
tliat the city which was the seat of the imperial goremment and 
of the senate, enjoyed equal dignity with ancient Rome, had the 
same precedence in ecclesiastical affairs, and most take the second 
place after the latter ; so that the bishop of Constantinople 
ought to ordain the metropolitans of the dioceses of Fontua, Asia 
Minor, and Thrace, and also tlio coUectiTO bishops of the barbs^ 
i\ta tribes within those diocesoB. Finally, after many disputes 
with the chnrch of Antioch, there was added still the fifth pa- 
triarchate, of a chnrch distingnished simply in a spiritual respect, 
enjoying ori^nally not eren the rank of a metropolis, the patri- 
archate of Jemsalem.* 

The ^vision of the whole Romish chnrch jurisdiction into four 

' 'Ex'" ri r^uCu* ni "/•■( >in^ tit ni "Fii/'in Irlriurn, hi ri iTtmi •tWir >U( 
■ CaDol. etude »rl. I'l'i. 
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or fiTe pstriarchateB, intimately conaected as it vas, in pojrt, with 
the political consUtiution of the Roman empire, would naturally 
have respect, in the first place, to those churches only which lay 
within the bounds of the Roman empire ; although it naturally 
exerted some indirect influence also on those churches without Uie 
empire, which had been planted by the churches within it. Bnt 
it did not apply in the same sense, and in the same way, eren to 
all Uiose parts which belonged to the empire. A peculiar spirit of 
freedom distinguished, from the earliest times, the church of North 
Africa. The church st Carthage had, it is true, enjoyed by custom 
particular consideration as the church of the principij city of North 
Africa; her bishop presided in all the general assemblies of the 
North- African church ;' yet he by no means stood in the same re- 
lation to the bishops of the other fire North- African churches, as 
the patriarchs did to the bishops of their greater church dioceses ; 
and eren the bishop of Rome did not properly possess the autho- 
rity of a patriarch in the North-African church- This church, in 
a council at Hippor^us (now Bona, in the district of Algiers), 
A.o. 393, protested expressly gainst such a title as the patriarchs 
bore in other countries, and would recc^nise the ralidity of do other 
title than that of bishop of tfie first church.* 

Since the patriarchal constitution formed a still more unirersal 
bond of unity for the church than that of the metropolitan bishops, 
and since the patriarchs stood related to the metropolitans in the 
same manner as the latter to the bishops, it is possible that, by 
this means, greater unity and order were introduced into the man- 
agement of all the ecclesiastical aS'oirs of the Roman church : but 
it may be questioned if the outward unity which was brought about 
by this system of constrtdnt, proved salutary in its influence on the 
church development. The bond of outward constraint could never 
rightly adjust itself to the spirit of Christianity, which requires a 
free outward development of the individuality of character from 
within. The history of the church in the fifth century, in porticnlar, 
teaches how oppressive the despotism of the patriu^;hB at Alexan- 
dria and at Antioch sometimes became. And if, on the one hand, 

' Concilia plenoria A&icn. 

* Canon 39, in Cod. Canon, eccles. Afr. Ct prinue sedis episcopoj nan ippelletnr 
priaceps ucerdotum, MitsoiDinaa Bicetdoa (lii^X" ^' '><*>)i *■>' iliqiiid hujn*- 
modi, aed tAntam prinuB sedia epbcopoB. 
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fonr principal portiooa of the Bomish chnrch vcre in thia mattnw 
brought into closer unity ; yet, on the other, oppositions eo mnch 
the more violent were thereby engendered between the patriarciuil 
churches of the East, — the sources of numberleas schisma and 
disorders. The history of ^e church in Uiese centuries shews 
bow much of impure, worldly interest, became diffused in the church, 
throug:h the eager thirst and strife of the bishops for precedence 
of rank ; what mischierouB disputes sprang out of the mutual 
jealousies of the patriarchs, — particularly the jealousies of the pa- 
triarchs of Alexandria towards the patriarchs of Constantinople, — 
and how this state of thinga contributed to check the oppositions 
of the different tendencies of the dogmatic spirit in their free ero- 
Intion, and to intermingle with them worldly uid party passions ; 
BO that, by the impure motives which made use of *Uie doctrinal in- 
terest as a pret«zC this interest itself was smothered. Very justly 
could Gregory of Narianzus say, as be did at Gonabuitinople in 
380, when lamenting over the evils of the chnrch, which he had 
learned ^m his own experience : '* Would to heaven there were 
no primacy, no eminence of place, and no tyrannical precedence of 
tank ; that we might ho known by eminence of rirtoe alone t But, 
as the case now stands, the distinction of a seat at the right hand 
or the left, or in the middle; at a higher or a lower place; of going 
before or aside of each other, has given rise to many disorders 
among us to no salutary purpose whatever, and plunged multi- 
tudes in ruin.'" 

In proceeding to apeak, then, of the Boman bishop in particu- 
lar, regard must be had to two different points of view : the Ro- 
man &>sAop, coruidered as one of those fimr patriarchs, in bis 
relation to the more extended church jurisdiction which was sub- 
ordinate to the Boman church in especial ; and the Roman 
Inshop m his relation to the entire charch, or parOeularfy to that 
of the West. As it respects the first ; — it is to this the above-cited 
sixth canon of the Kicene council has reference ; and probably Bu- 
finus* gires, in this case, the most correct explanation of the matter, 
when he expounds this canon as implying that the diocese of the 
Boman bishop embraced the whole circle or district which belonged 
to Uie administration of the ricarius urbis Bomie (the provincias su- 

> Ont 36, f. 484. 

* RuGd. i. S) Dt labKrOcarianm ecclssiiram nllioitaduiein gitM. 
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burbicariaB, i. e. the major part of middle Italy ; all lower Italy, 
Sicily, SardiDia, and Corsica.') Add to this, that the Roman church 
had become possessed, by donations and legacies, of many landed 
estates lying vithont theae limits, which gave her opportunity of 
knitting firmly to her intereata many influential connections. Again, 
as the whole constitution of the church in the Boman empire hung 
closely connected with the political constitution, the Roman church 
necessarily poaaessed this advantage over all the patriarchal 
churches, that it was the cburcli of the ancient capital of the Roman 
empire. This politico-ecclesiastical point of view was always 
made of prominent importance by the Orientals, as is shewn in the 
above-cited decrees of the Constantinopolitan and of the Chalce- 
donian councils. Theodoretus, bishop of Cyprus, says, in a letter 
in which he solicited the aid of the Roman bishop, Leo the great,* 
that everything conspired to give the church of Rome the primacy : 
those advantages which, in other cases, were fouad distributed 
among diflcrent churches, and whatever distinguishes a city, either 
in a political or in a spiritual respect, were here conjoined ; — and 
he then proceeds to notice first the political snperiority. Rome was 
the largest, the most splendid, the most populous city : from her 
proceeded the existing magisterial power ; from her the whole em- 
pire took its name. Finally, tiie great distinction of the Roman 
church, in respect to religion, was, that she had been honoured by 
the martyrdom of the apostles Peter and Paul, and possessed their 
tombs, which were objects of reverence also to the East.' All this 
taken together might create even among the Orientala a peculiar 
veneration for the Roman church. 

With the people of the West, all thia was made to rest on such 
dogmatic grounds as converted it into something entirely difierent 
We observed already, in the preceding period, how, ttom confound- 
ing the ideas of the visible and the invisible church, from the no- 
tion of a necessary outward unity of the church, the idea had there 

' 8m Natitik DigniUtnm imperii Bonumi, neclio 4S, and tfae letter ol the Ckiuacil of 
Btrdica to the Boiii*d bUhop Jnliiu, g 5. Ut per (ue seriplm qui in SicUia, qui in Sar- 
dinia, et in Italia, sunt inim uoatri, qun ecu aunt, cognosoanL 

• Ep. 113. 

* Tbeodorettu, in the letter ibove referred to, eiprenes bimielf od this nibjecl u 

rkt S>(»i, '» roTrS. T^i '^iix'i t-Tiitiwrn,. So mn iUDmiiiMiiig inflaenca which 
issued from their prailoiil;- 
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BproDg up of an nnintemipted ontward representation of this 
nnity, necesBarily existing at all times ; and how this idea had heen 
transferred to the cathedra Petri in the Roman chnrch. This idea, 
handed dovn, in its yet vague and unsettled shape, to the present 
period, in connection with its root, the false and grossl^-coDceiTcd 
Old Testament riew of the Theocracy, contdns within it the en- 
tire germ of the papacy, which needed nothing more than to unfold 
itself, under faronrable circumstanceB, in the congenial soil of the 
spirit of an age in which the confhsion of the outward form with 
the inner essence became continually more inreterate. 

We saw this idea carried ont to some extent in the preceding 
period, particularly in the North-African church : — not that this 
tendency of the Christian mind prevailed more than elsewhere in 
the North- African chnrch ; but rather, because here was the dog- 
maUo spirit which apprehended this tendency with the clearest 
consciousness, — and in this church it appears again, during the 
preaent period, with peculiar prominence. Optatua of Mileve, who 
wrote in the last half of the fourth century, represents the apostle 
Peter as the bead <tf the apostles, — as the representative of the 
unity of (Jie church and of the apostolic power, who had received 
the keys of the kingdon of heaven for the purpose of giving them to 
the others. He finds it worthy of remark, that Peter, notwithstand- 
ing that he had denied Christ, yet continued to hold this relation 
to the rest of the apostles, so that the ohjectire side of the unity 
of the church, which was thus incapable of being invalidated by any 
human fault, appears in its unchangeable constancy. In the Ro- 
man church he perceives the indestructible cathedra Petri. This 
stands in the same relation to the other episcopal churches as 
the apostle Peter stood to the rest of the apostles. The Roman 
church represents the one visible church, the one episcopate.' There 
was one apostolic power in Peter, from which the apostolic 

' Sm OpUtni MilsTitui. 1. ril. c 3. Bono unititiB Pstrui, cni wcU erat, n poM 
qood nigsvit, soUm Tsniun ooniequeietDr, et praferri Apoatolia omnibni meruit el cUtm 
regni ccelomm coramunicandas cnteria, aolni accepit Thni men ooofounded the failh 
which Peter exprcMed in the ipiritof ill betieven, and totrhich alone Chriafi vai^i 
refemd, vidi the penon of Peter u a man ; instead ofdnwiDglhe eonalnjion from tbig 
*er7 eireanutance of Peler'a denial, that kli prrton oanld, u little ■■ that of 1117 other 
man, ftirniihthe rock on which the kiogdom of Christ wai to be Ijuilt. And 1. iL e. 3 : 
InarbeRoiiw Petroprimo eathedrun epitoopalem eflsecoUitun.inqiiaiederitonipium 
Apoetoloram caput Petnu, in qua nna cathedra uuitii abomoibniH 
Apoetoliaingulaasiluqnicqnederendereot. 
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poirers of the others issued forth, as it wen, tike so mattj- 
different streams ; and, in like manner, there is one episcop^ 
power in the Roman chnrch, from which the other episcopal powers 
are but bo many different streams. How much migjit be derived 
out of this idea, so apprehended 1 Far more than the indiYtdual 
who thus expressed himself was aware of. Auguatin wonld 
be led by his thoroughly Christian character ; by the preruling 
tendency in his inner life uid in his system of ffuth to the ob- 
jectively godlike ; by that spirit of protestation against all deifica- 
tion of man which actuated him, — and by which no inconsiderable 
opposition was, in the next succeeding centuriee, actually excited 
against the Catholic elemmt, although, in the case of Auguatin 
himself, this religious elemwt had become completely fused with 
the Catholic, — by all these inward causes, Augustin would be led to 
more correct views of tJie words of our Lord in their reference to 
Peter. He rightly perceived that not Peter, but Christ himself, is 
the Bock on which iiie church has been founded ; that this word of 
our Lord, therefore, has reference only to that faith in Christ in the 
pOTson of Peter, through which he was the man of rock ; and that 
consequently the whole church, which rests on this faith, is repre- 
sented by Peter. " He was," says AnguBtiii, " in this case, the 
image of the whole church, which, in Uie present world, is shaken by 
divers trials, as by floods and storms ; and yet does not fiUl, because 
it is founded on the rock from which Peter received his name. For 
the rock is not so called after Fetor, but Peter is so called alter the 
rock ; just a« Christ is not so denominated alter the. Christian, but 
the Christian after Christ ; for it is on this account onr Iiord de- 
clares, On this rock I will found my church, because Peto- had 
said : Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liring God. On this 
rock, which thou hast confessed, he declares I wil) build my 
church;' for Christ was the Rock on whose foundation Peter him- 
self was built; for other foundation hatJi do man laid than that 
which is laid, which is Christ Jesus.'" Had Auguitin made him- 

' Thia eipMilian is oertunlj oarrwt u to its ipirit, bat not exiotly ucording to the 
letter ; u these words refer litenllj not to Christ himseUI bat to Peter persouallj, — 
but M the seme time onlf in « ^ u he had borne witness of thia bilh. 

' Eocleaia Don esdit, qnODiem fnndsta est snper petram, nude Petms nomen loceint. 
Nod eDim i Petro petn, oed Petnis e petrs, sicut dod Christns & Chiistiuio, sed Chris- 
tUDDs a Christo TocitnT. Idea qaippe ait Donunos ; Super hano pebwm ndifieibo eocle- 
siam meun, quia dixarst Fetnu: To es Chnstiu, F^nE Dsi viri. Saper hue ergo 
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self clearly conaciouB of what he here expressed, and pn»ecnt«d it 
to the end, he would hare arrired at the conception of the church 
as the community of the belierers in Christ, and so — as Uiis faith 
is an inward inrisible fact — to the conception of the inrisible 
church ; and consequently thia passage would no longer have re- 
tained with faim the sense which men wonid fain give it in reference 
to the visible chvrch, to the episcopal power, and to the relation of 
the Roman church in particnlar to the church universal. Having 
once been led, however, by the whole course of his reliant and 
theological training, into the habit of confounding together the 
visible and tlie invisible church, and having allowed this error to 
become firmly rooted in bis doctrinal system, his views became 
thereby narrowed ; and, instead of holding fast by the purely &[»- 
ritnal conception of the church which must have here presented it- 
self to him, he involontarily substituted for it the conception of the 
vieiUe charch, which had already been firmly estaUiahed in his 
system ; and so it may have happened that even in his mind too, 
with the notion of Peter as a representative of the diurch, there 
came to be associated the idea of a permfment representation in the 
Boman chnrch.' But, without question, the spirit of ecclesiastical 
freedom among the North Africans was the farthest possible re- 
moved, as we shall see hereafter, from any inclinatian to concede 

pMnm, qium coBfenna ei, edifioibo eoolsHani mcun. Patn euiin entt Chriitiu, npM 
quod fuadsmeDlum Miam ipte KdiRcitoa eat PeUnl, 1 Cor. iiL 1 1. E^cclent ergo, qua 
fandttDrin Chruto, etc. In Johuia. Eving. Tnctit. 1S4, § G- TtM other expoaitkm 
of thia puaags, bj irbioh it ia rolerred onlj to the peraon of Peter, Ai^iutiii himMlf 
had preMBUd in hU worii conln epi>tal*ai DoTiati, vbioh hu dM come deini to ua. 

* Id the book de ntilitate credeodi, g 35, he lr*ce« the deTelopment of the chnrch u k 
divine inititn^n, eodoirad with dJTiae >Dthari^, ab apoetolica Mde per ancceaeionea 
einacopomm. Thia book be wrote, to b« inre, belbrehe had come to deviate, as he did 
afierwarda, from tha ordiuaiy eipodtian td thia paaaajte, aa it waa aidentood at Roma 
and in North Airio* ; but tha (act >a explained in the ny above deaerlbed, that, by 
this change of vieira U to the exe^Ciea] meaning, nothing was changed in AagOBtln'i 
doctrinal Bjatem. Ue disCingoiabea, in the place above referred to, a threefald relation 
of Peter ; — the umo peraonheingeonaidered in respect Co his individual nature u ■ man, 
in reapact to hia nature by divine grace aa a Christian, and at the aame time aa abnn- 
dantiore gratia primoa apoatolortini. Tboae worda, it is true, oeght properly to refar to 
the second relation of Peter, inasmuch aa he repreaentod the person of all Christians ; 
but it is eaaj to aee, that, in sabatitnting the notion of the chorcb in the place of Chris- 
tiana, he might b« led to oonfonnd the second and the third together. Thoa Peter waa 
diatingoisbed as the first of the apoatlas bj the verjcircnmstaoee that he waa to repre- 
aant the visible church in his own person, and that its development waa to proceed 
forth &om him. And what waa oonaidered true of Petar, waa transhrrod to the nhnrch 
of Roma. 

VOL III. P 
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all the consequences which there vas a diepoBition already in the 
Roman diarch to derive from these notionfl. 

In ^the minds of the Roman bishops ve perceiTe the idea begin- 
ning already to develope itself more clearly and distiDctly, that to 
them, as the succeaBora and repreaeniativee of the apottle Peter, 
belonged the aorereiga guidance of the whole church. Although 
it may be observed, doubtless, bere and there, in occasional in- 
stances, that the idea of uniTersal dominion, asaociated with Rome, 
was transferred from its political meaning, and clothed in a spiri- 
tual dress ;' yet nothing was to them moro ofiensiTe^than that conih- 
aion of the political and spiritual prorinces which they beliered they 
discovered, whenever their higher dignity and authority, instead of 
b^ng suffered to rest on the foundation of the divine institution, 
was attempted to be derived from the political superiority of Home. 
The delegates of the Roman Bishop, Leo the Great, protested em- 
phatically against the above-mentioned decree of Uie Council of 
Chalcedon, which on this ground attributed to flie bishopric of 
Constantinople the same rights as to the episcopate of Rome. 
When tliis decree came to be made known to Leo, he despatched 
Ttmons letters to the emperor, to Anatoliua the patriarch of 
Constantinople, and to the whole council, in which he strongly de- 
clared his disapprobation of what be pronounced to be a usurpa- 
tion. In the letter to the emperor he says :* " The case is quite 
diflerent with worldly relations, and with those that concern the 
things of God ; and without tliat rock which our Lord baa wonder- 
fully laid aa the foundation, no structure can stand firm. Let it 
satisfy Anatolias that, by your assistance, and by my ready as- 
sent,' he has attained to the bishopric of bo great a city. Let not 
the imperial city be too small for him, whichyet he cannot convert 
into an apostolic see," (sedes apostoHca.) Leo appealed to the 
inviolable autliority of tlie Xicene council : he alluded very prob»- 

* Intbe T«miTk«b1« work, ds TocadoDe geotinm, which iru prol«blj written bj Leo 
the Great while he wae still a deicoD, 1. ii. c 6, it ta eud : Bodw, que timen per tpos- 
tolici wcerdotii prindpatimi implior facta est arce nligiooia qoam lolio potestatii ; and 
Leo H, p. 80 :CrmtaaBacerdotaliaetragU,perB«CTUDb. Petri eedem caput orbiiefr«ota, 
latioa pneaideiil rdlgione dirioa, qnam domimaticne terteoa. 

* Ep. 78. 

' Which refen to Leo'* approval of the choice of Anatoltds, which had b«en Mmght 
after in ooneeqiieDce of certain diBpntes ai to matlera of doctrine. The Roman biahopa 
well nndtntood, however, how to take adranlags of erery oocubn whleh Mold ba in- 
terpreted into lb* rMOgnition of aright oonoeded to then. 
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biy to the abore-cited sixth canoD of that connci), vhich really 
stood in neceesary contradiction with this new arrangement, only 
on the principle iliat the dignity of the church stood vholly inde- 
pendent of political relations. He contended for the rights of the 
Alexandrian and of the Antiochtan churches, which wonid bo im- 
paired in case that the church at Constantinople claimed to itself 
the primacy otot the entire Eaet ; he contended for the rights of 
the metropolitan bishops, which wonld be jeopardized by the pa- 
triarchate which Anatolins assumed over Asia Minor, Fontns, and 
Thrace. And he contrived, in the end, to trace back the higher 
inviolable dignity of the Alexandrian and Antiochian churches also 
to the apostle Peter ; of the former, namely, to Hark, the disciple 
of the apostle Peter ; and of the second, immediately to Peta* him- 
self, since he was the first to preach the Gospel in that place. Ana- 
tolins having appealed to the authority of the second ecumenical 
council, which had adjadged this rank to the church of Constan- 
tinople, Leo replied, that no assembly of bishops, whether lai^ or 
small, could decide any thing against the authority of the Nicene 
council. He speaks on this occasion with singular contempt of a 
council which was afta^ards generally reckoned, both in the Wes- 
tern and in the Eastern church, among the number of ecnmenical 
councils. The canon drawn up by that body he declared to be 
null and void ; and would allow it no validity, if for no other 
reason, because it had never been communicated to the Roman 
church.' 

It is impossible to doubt as to what the popes, even as early as 
the fifth century, believed themselves to be, or would fain be, in 
relation to tbe rest of the church, after having once listened to the 
language which they themselves hold on this subject. When a 
North- African council at Carthage had sent a report of their con- 
clnsionB, in the decision of a controverted point of doctrine, to the 
Soman bishop Innocent, and demanded bis assent to these con- 

* Ep. SO, D. 6. Parmuioni taai in nnllo peoitna mfingttiiT qaonundim epiacopo- 
rnm anta aexaginta (at jtoUa) annoa facta oonacriptio, nuDqaunqae a pnedeoeaaorilnu 
toia ad apoaloIioB ledii Imumiaaa noticiani, mi ab ini^ ani cadnoe dadamqaa eatlapaa 
aara diuhi et inntilia anbjicere fbucIameDU Tolniati. It hardly aiuweia the pnrpoae bi 
■ttampt, aahaabeen done, to make oat that the authority of thia caancil ma reoogniaed 
by Leo, and thna to bring the Utter into agreement with the opinion of the later Roman 
dinreh, by raferring tina diapanging Judgment of Lao, witbont any rajgaid to th« a*- 
tmral aeaae of tbe paaiage, aimply to llua ungte canon of tha council. 
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cluBionB ; in bis anBver of tbe year 417, be first ptused them be- 
cause ibej liad considered themselTes bound to snbmit tbe matter 
to Ills judgment, since they were aware what was due to tbo apos- 
tolical chair ; since all who occupied this seat strore to follow in 
the steps of that apostle from whom tbe episcopal dignity itself, 
and the entire authority of this name, had emanated. With good 
right bad they held sacred the institutions of the fathers, who bad 
decided, not according to human, but according to the divine coun- 
aek, that whatoTcr was transacted in provioces, let them be ever 
BO remote, should not be considered as ratified until it bad come 
to the knowledge of the apostolic chair ; so that, by its entire 
authority, every just decision might be confirmed, and the other 
chorches (as the pure streams should be distributed fVom the ori- 
ginal, undisturbed source, throngh the different countries of the 
whole world') might learn fWtm thie church what they had to or- 
dain, whom they had to pronounce innocent, and whom to reject 
as irreclumably wrong. Leo tbe Great declares, in a letter to 
the lUyrian bishops, in which, after the example of the Roman 
bishop Siricins, be names the bishop of Tbessalonica the repre-. 
sentatire of the apostolic power (vicarius apostolj.cus), " that on 
htm, as the successor of the apostle Peter, on whom, as the reward 
of his faith, the Lord had conferred the primacy of apostolic rank, 
and on whom be bad firmly grounded the nniversal church, was 
devolved the care of all the churches, to participate in which he 
invited his colleagues, the other bishops."* 

The favourable situation of the Roman church in its relation to 
tbe Eastern churches, brought along with it many circamstances 
which might be turned in support of this assumption of the 
Roman bishops. As we have already had occasion to observe, 
the Eastern church stood in far greater dependence on politi- 
cal influences than the Western ; and what, in some respects, 

' The thongbt is plainlj implied, that all tbe olmrcliES could hold fast to the pare 
doetring onlj b; lenuuning iteadlut in their eonatctioD iritb the Boman, «a the mother 
ohonih — the origiul, iDTineible bnntaiii-head of the tramnutted, diviiie doctrine, u 
well aa of &11 ainiiCnal power. 

■ Quia per onuiea a^eaiaa cun dmItb dUtenditur, exigeate hoc a nohU Domino, qai 
(tpoatolioB dignitati* bettiaBiuio apoatolo Petro primatDm fldei aac remancntiaoe com- 
nuBit, nnirenalem ecoleiuuo in fuodamento ipeim soliditata constitneni, neceuiUlem 
aoDiintDdiDii, qnam babemne, cnm hii, qui nobii coUegii Mritate junoti aunt, aoeiamna. 
Leo. ep. T. ad MetropoUtanai Ill^r. 
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stood connected with this fact, there was in the former no chnrch 
poBsesaed of such decided external preponderance as the Roman 
church enjoyed in relation to the West. On the contrary, the 
oppositions and jealousies among the patriarchal chnrchee, aa we 
haTO said, were the source of many disputes ; and the higher 
anthority of the recently promoted Byzantine chnrch, in par- 
ticnlaj-, was, at all times, a thing extremely offensive to the 
ancient patriarchiJ church of Alexandria, Again, the Western 
church, by reason of ita predominant Roman spirit, so- unbend- 
ing and practical, and by reason of its characteristic life, which 
was not so restlessly scientific, preserrod greater tranquillity in 
the course of its doctrinal development. On the other hand, the 
more excitable and actircly scien^fic spirit of the Greeks, the 
BpecnlatiTe bent of mind, the muiifold spiritual dements which here 
came in contact with each other, — all this was a source of manifold 
disputes in the Greek Chnrch, whicli, through the disturbing inter- 
ference of the state, were still further promoted, and at the same 
time rendered more intricate and perplexing. Nov, while in the 
Western chnrch the greatest tranquillity prevailed, contrasted with 
tbia agitated condition of the Greek church, it came aboat that the 
contending parties of the latter, and especially those who had 
against them the dominant power, sought to obtain on their side 
the voice of the Western chnrch, and especially of the Roman as the 
most influential and the one which gave the tone to all the rest ; and 
tJiat those who were persecuted by the dominant party, took refuge 
at Rome. Now, as it was of the utmost importance to snch persons 
to gain in their favour the voice of the Roman Chnrch, so this in- 
terest influenced them in the choice of their expressions ; and to 
shew their respect for the Roman church, they made nso of snch 
expressions as they wonld not have employed under other circum- 
stances. But the Roman bishops, who were already in the habit 
of passing judgment on all the relations of the chnrch from that 
once established and settled point of view which we have just d&- 
Mribed, found accordingly in such expressions, looking as they did 
at nothing but the letter, an acknowledgmentof that point of new 
without concerning themselves to inquire what the persons who used 
these expressions really had in their minds. IVotestations un- 
doubtedly sometimes followed from the dominant party of the East, 
when the decisions of the Roman bishops ran contrary to their in- 
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tereeta. Tbua, for example, when the Roman hishop Julius, instead 
of concurring with the dominant party of the Eastern church, which 
bad deposed from his office the hishop Athanaeivs of Alexandria, 
had invited both parties to present Uie matter, by thdr delegates, 
before an assembly of the Western church ; the Eastern bishops, 
convened at Antioch, declared that it did not belong to him, a fo- 
r^gn bisbop, to set himself up as a judge in the affairs of the East- 
ern church ; that every synod was independent in its decisions ; 
that he, as bishop of a larger city, was no more than the otber 
bishops ; that it had, in truth, just as little entered into the minds 
of his predecesBors to interfere in the interior affairs of the Eastern 
church, to set themselres up as judges over the decisions of the 
Eastern synods in die Samosatenian disputes, as it had occurred to 
the older bishops of tlie East to constitute tbemaeWes judges in the 
controTersies of the West ; as, for example, the Novatian.' But 
the party in whose favour the Roman bishops had decided, finally 
obtained the victory ; and they could accordingly, taking advantage 
of this fact, declare that protestation to be null, and maintain the 
validity of their own judicial sentence. Under such favourable cir- 
cnmstancee they received many public testimonials of their supreme 
juridical authority, which in the sequel became of importance to 
them. To this dass belong the three following decrees of the 
Council of Sardica :* " I. Wfaen a bishop is condemned in a matter, 
and he believes that injustice has been done him, the synod which 
judged him shall vrrite to the Roman bishop Julius ; bo that, if ne- 
cessary, the investigation may be renewed by the bishops of the 
neighbouring province, and he himself name the judges. II. That, 
in such a case, no other person shall be nominated to fill the place 
of the deposed bishop, until the Roman bishop shall have received 
notice of it, and decided on the point. IIL If, in such a case, tlie 
deposed bishop appeal to the bishop of Rome, and the latter con- 
sidOTs a new investigation to be advisable, he may commit such 
investigation to the bish<^3 of the neighbouring province, and may 
also send to it presbyters out of the body of his clergy to assist in 
the inquiry." Thus this synod, no doubt, assigned to the Roman 
bishop a certain supreme power of jurisdiction, a right of revision 

> Vid. Julii epiat. L idv. EiuehUniu, S4 Its. Bocrat. I. ii. c. 15. BihHi opni bis- 
toricnm Fngmenlirai, iU. g 26. 
* CanoD iii. it. et t. 
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in the affairs of the bishops. Bnt it admits also of being easily ex- 
plained how thej came to do this. Besides the Western bishops, 
those only fVom the East were present at tbis conncil who had been 
condemned and deposed there by the party hostile to tbem. It was 
the interest of the dominant party in this conncil, that the jndgment 
of the Eastern synods with r^ard to Athanasins should he reversed, 
and the latt» restored to hie place again. The Conncil of Sardica 
was intended, it is true, in its first arrangement, to be an ecomeni- 
cal one. But as the Orientals had in a great measure s^arated 
from it, it could lay no just claims to this character ; and it seems 
that ite canons, in the next succeeding times, stood in no very high 
authority even in the Western church itself. But, very naturally, 
these canons must have been highly acceptable to tiie Roman 
church ; and in this church, therefore, they could not be forgotten. 
So mnch the more easily might it here happen that these canons, 
to which a peculiar importance most hare been attached, would be 
onconsciously confounded and given out for the same with those of 
the Nicene council. A second declaration, by which, in the year 
378 or 381, a certwn supreme authority of jurisdiction in eccle- 
siastical aSairs was conceded to the Roman bishop Damasne, pro- 
eeeded, however, only from an emperor, Gratian ; and bad refer- 
ence simply to a schism which had arisen in Rome in which the 
Roman bishop was particularly interested. (See below. History 
of Schisms.) 

A third case was this : The bishop Hilarins of Aries, whose 
seal in discharging the duties of bis spiritual ofQce, whose life of 
strict piety and active benevolence commanded universal respee^ 
had proceeded, on a certain occasion, while visiting the churches 
as metropolitan bishop of this part of Gaul (Gallia Narhonnensis) 
— which authority the bishops of Aries bad exercised for a long 
time, though not without its being disputed, — to depose from his 
office, with the consent of a synod, a certain bishop by the name 
of Celidonius.' The latter, however, applied to Rome, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading Leo that injustice had been done him, Hi- 
larins himself hastened to Rome, and openly defended his cause. 

• It it diipnted whether thii biihop beloDged to the metropolitao diocese of Hila- 
liu, or whtlhei Mai for ahntah diacdpUue, or puaion, led Iiim to tha •noug itep of 
MrehUng bit power bajond the Umili af that diooesa, uid thm to vioUt* Meloiutieil 
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But when he perceired tiiat Leo was already committed on the 
side of CdidooinB, aad determined to take hia part, he judged it 
adTisable to leare Bome again. At this proceeding, Leo was still 
more exasperated : It appeared to him a rerj piiniaha^lo act of 
disobedience, that Hilarius Tentnred to withdraw himself fVom his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. He, without further ado, reinstated Celi- 
donins in his ofQce ; though, even according to the decrees of Sar- 
dica, it simply belonged to him to direct that a new iuTeetigation 
of the matter should be instituted in the province itself, by the 
Beighbouring bishops, in which he himself might partidpate by 
means of his delegates. He went so far as to declare that, as the 
metropolitan autbonty had been conferred by his predecessors on 
Uie bishop of Aries only by a speciid grant, Hilarius had forfeited 
this power by his abnee of it, and that it should again be trans- 
terred to the bidiop of Vienna. His unspiritnal mode of appre- 
hending the idea of the church, and the hierarchical arrogance so 
easily combined therewith, carried him to such an extreme that he 
could say : " He who thinks himself called upon to dispute the 
primacy of the apostle Peter, will find himself in nowise able to 
lessen that dignity ; but, puffed up by the spirit of his own pride, 
will pinnge himself into hell.'" Tbue, whoever refused to subject 
bimaelf to the usurped spiritnal domination of a man, was to be 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven. It bad been well for Leo, 
if he had applied to himself what he addressed to the Gallic bishops : 
" That the fellowship of the church was not to be forbidden to any 
Christian by the arbitrary will of an angry priest ; that a soul for 
which Christ has shed his blood, must not be excluded from the 
privilege of church commnnion on account of some insignificant 
word." The young emperor, Yalentinian III., who was at the 
beck of the Boman bishop, issued thereupon a taw in the year 
445, in which he says: "The primacy of the apostolic seat having 
been estaMisbed by the merit of the aposUe Peter, by the dignity 
of the city of Home, and by the authority of a holy synod,* no pre- 
tended power shall arrogate to itself anything gainst the authority 
of that seat. For peace can be tinireraally preserved only when 
the whole cfiurch acknowledges its ruler." Ilesistance to the au- 
thority of the Roman bishop is doclared to be an offence agunst 
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the Roman state. It is eetablislied aa a settled ordinance for all 
times, that as well the Gallic bishops, as the bisbopB of all the 
other provinces, could not properly undertake fuiydiing without 
anthority from the Pope of the eternal city (Papa nrbia atemte). 
What the authority of the apostolic seat ordained, should be law 
for all, BO that every bishop who, when summoned before the tri- 
bunal of the Roman bishop, declined to appear, should be forced 
to do so by the govenior of the province. 

The emperor, by whom the spiritual and the political points of 
view were h«« confounded together, willed that the church of his 
empire, jnst as the latter iUelf, should have one acknowledged 
principal head ; but the whole previous constitution of the church 
coold not possibly be overthrown by an imperial edict. Hilarins 
seems, notwithstanding, to hare remained in possession of his me- 
tropolitan dignity ; he maintained the rights of his diorch, although 
he sought by a reapecttbl deportment to become reconciled with 
the Roman Ushop.' 

The North-African chnrch, which most distinctly expressed 
the principle ftom which these consequences were derived, was, 
however, the farthest removed fVom conceding these latter. That 
spirit of ecclesiastical freedom which bad already, in the time of 
Cyprian, opposed itself to the Roman assumptions, was here ever 
predominant. Aa cases were frequently occurring in which mem- 
bers of the cloical body that had been dcsposed on account of their 
offences, took refuge with the Roman church, and were there 
received ; the councils of Carthage, in the years 407 and 418, 
ordained* that whoever thereafter, instead of appealing to the 
jurisdiction of the XOTth-Afncan church itself, appealed to one 
beyond the sea, should be excluded tVom the fellowship of the 
chnrch. Yet it subsequently happened that a deposed presbyter, 
ApiariuB, appealed to the Roman bishop Zoeimus. The latter was 
disposed to bring the matter before his tribunal ; and when this met 
with some resistance, he fell back for support on the dted canons 

' It ij to b« Tagnttvd tlut there ire no renuiDing rooords OS thew Mauetioni ba- 
twean Hiluj and Leo. The word* which the laij prarect (pnefsctui urbia), Auilt- 
aria, who aonght to make himself mediator, addrested to Hilar;, are worthy of do£o« : 
ImpadeDter feraot homines, li aic loqnainur, quomoda nobis oonadi tnniiis. Anna 
praterea RomsDomm quadam teacriladine pins tnhimtDT, in qnam si se B a nctiHn toa 
damitlat, plnrimnm tu nihil perdiluras acqnirii. 

' Cod. Afr. e. 36. 
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of the Council of Sardica; which, howOTer, he caused to be pre- 
sented by hia delegatea at the Council ofCartbagein the year 419, 
ae Xicene canons. To the Africans it appeared eztremely strange 
that these canons, which wore wholly unknown to them, were no- 
where to he found in their collection of the diungs of the Nicene 
council. They resolrcd that they would assume them for the pre- 
sent to be valid ; yet cauae inquiry to be made by consulting the 
genuine ancient manuscripts of the doin^ of the Xicene conncil, 
preserved in the Eastern churches at Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, for the purpose of ascertaining whether they really 
belonged to them. This they gave notice of to the Boman bishop 
Bonafacius, who had meanwhile succeeded Zosimus. They invited 
him also to miJ;e inquiries of the like nature ; but at the same 
time they declared that, even according to these laws, the aflairs of 
other ecclesiastics hestdes bishops must be settled only within their 
own provinces. " Now although these laws were observed in Italy, 
yet tliey should not be compelled to submit to such intolerable en- 
croachments. Tet they hoped that, under his ecclesiastical rule, 
they would not have to suffer from such arrogance." ' Amid the doc- 
trinal disputes of the fifth and sixth centuries, the Pelagian con- 
troversy and that concerning the edict de trilms eapitulia, we see 
often the Africans maintaining their doctrinai principles even when 
in contradiction with the Roman ; and we see, in fact, the Roman 
bishop Zosimus finally yielding to the decisions of the Africans. 

We must accordingly hold fast to Uiis as the result of the church 
development of this period, — that the idea of an external church 
theocracy under one sovereign head was already present in the 
minds of the Roman bishops ; and although a spirit of ecclesiasti- 
cal independence, which flowed from the earliest Christian antiquity, 
still presented many obstacles to the realization of this idea, and 
the Eastern church ever remained disinclined to acknowledge it, 
yet important germs of such a realization were already existing in 
the Western churches, which, under favourable circumstances, in 
later times, would doubtless be taken advantage of. 

To represent the outward unity of the church, another important 
institution came in during this period, which, it is true, origi- 
nated also in that general, fundamental idea of the external risible 
church ; yet, if the Christian doctrine had not first evolved itselt 

' Nou ininui jam iglnin trptinm pumrL 
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into precisely tMs form of a nnir^nal monarcliy, conld not so 
easily have shaped itself in the way it did ; — ve mean the general 
iuaemhlUt of the ehurclt, concilia nniTersalia, irCntoi alxcu/iinxai 
(by eiMu/um was understood, originally, the Roman empire). 
Men bdng accnstomed already to regard the provincial synods as 
tbe highest l^Blatire and judicial tribunals for the churches of the 
sereral prorinces, it was natural, when disputes arose which oc- 
cupied the larg^t portion of the Cliristeadom of the Soman em- 
pire, that the thought should occur of forming, after some ana- 
logous manner, a like tribunal for the Christendom of the whole 
B<Hnan empire ; and this was soon transferred, generally, to the 
entire church universal. The provincial synods then being cus- 
tomarily regarded as organs of the Holy Spirit for the guidance of 
the churches of a certain district, so now this was applied to the 
relation of nniTersal councils to tbe whole church. These universal 
councils had a twofold aim, to decide disputes concerning doc- 
trines, and to determine the constitution, the forms of worship, 
and the discipline of the church ; to which latter, the canons of 
these assemblies had reference. 

It was not possible, at these councils, to arrive at a calm under- 
standing of disputed points of doctrine. Each party was fettered 
to its system already made out, and jndged everything by it without 
entering at all into the examination of the notions entertained by 
others. It was a strife of party passions ; and the result of the pro- 
ceedings was already predetermined by 'the relation of the contend- 
ing parties to the dominant power. Gregory of Nazianzns, who 
expressed the result of a large and various experience, gives the 
following remai^ble account of the mode of proceeding at such 
assemblies : ' '* I am so constituted," he writes, " that, to speak the 
truth, I dread every assembly of bishops; for I have never yet seen 
a good end of any one, — never been at a synod which did more for 
the snppresaion, than it did for the increase, of evils ; for an inde- 
scribable thirst for contention and for rule prevuls in them, and a 
man will be far more likely to draw upon himself the reproach 
of wishing to set himself np as a judge of other men's wicked- 
ness, than he will be to succeed in any attempts ofhisto remove it." 

Yet, despite of the many impure human motives which intruded 
themaelves into these conncils, men retarded them as the organs by 
> Ep ad Prooop. 65. 
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which the Holy Ghoet gtiided the progresaiTO movemeat of th« 
churchj^—as the voice by which the Holy Ghost determined what 
had before been doubtful, and to which every man was bound, 
therefore, to submit his own fallible, subjectiTe judgment. The 
theory of Augustin on this subject was, that " the decision of con- 
troveried questions does not proceed in the first instance and 
directly from the transactions of these councils ; but that these 
transactions, rather, are prepared by the theological iuTestigations 
which hare preceded them. The decisions of councils simply give 
the expression of pnbllc authority to the result at which the church, 
in it« development thns far, has arrired. Hence it may happen 
that a controverted matter, at a particular time, cannot as yet be 
decided, even by a general council ; because the previous investi- 
gations have not as yet sufSciently prepared tiie way for a defini- 
tive, a settled result." According to this theory, general councils 
should express and settle firmly the universal Christian conscions- 
ness, np to that point of its development which, nnder the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, who is the actuating principle of the whole life 
of the church, it ha^ reached at a certain period of time. The uni- 
versal Christian consciousness is thus merelyfixed in a determinate 
expression, — the sum and contents of Christian truth more clearly 
and distinctly evolved in opposition to the latest errors. Hence an 
enlightened church teacher may, at a particular period, be in error 
on some one important point, without therefore falling into heresy; 
since, in respect to this one point, there may as yet have been no 
general decision of the Christian consciousness. But when, by con- 
tinual investigation, the evolution of the universal Christian con- 
sciousness has reached this point, and expressed itself on the matter 
in question through the voice of a general council, a proper humi- 
lity requires it of the individual, that he dould submit his own 
subjective judgment to that general decision guided by tbe Holy 
Ghost, It is only the pride of self-will that revolts gainst lawful 
autbority ; it is, in tmth, a principle grounded in nature, that the 
part should subordinate itself to thewhole. According to thetheory 
of Angustin, however, the earlier councils might be corrected and 
improved by later ones ; since each council gives only that decision 
which answers to the stage of development which the church has 
arrived at in each several period. Yet it may be a question vh^er 
Augustin really supposed that a council could express positive 
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errors ; or whetiier Mb opinion was simpljlike Ihat soon afterwards 
expressed by Vicentins of Sirinum, in his CommoRitorinm, a work 
writteD eomewliflre about the year 434 ; namely, that a later 
council should correct the decisions of the earlier, only so &r as 
to define what the other had left undetermined, just as the nM»« 
advanced derelopment of the church might require in its opposi- 
tion to new forms of errw.' Thus the freedom of the spiritual 
erolntion of Christianity among mankind was to find an impas- 
sable barrier in the decisive authority of general councils.* We 
see here, fully developed already, the germs of that system of re- 
striction which grew ool of the habit of confounding tf^etiier the 
visible and the invisible church, and which reigned supreme until, 
by the work of God in the Reformation, was produced that fret life 
of the spirit, which has its ground in the essence of the Glos- 
pcl, and nniformly accompanies it where it is preached in its 
purity. 

The essence of Christiftnity struggles agfunst the demand of a 
blind submission to human authority ; it requires no oth^ obe- 
dience than that which answers to the true nature and dignity of 
man's spirit ; and it stands in no sort of contradiction with true 
freedom, bnt rather is the only thing that can produce it. All that 
it requires is, that man's spirit, having become conscious of its true 
wants, should submit to the teachings of God's eternal Spirit, who 
alone can communicate that whicli will satisfy all its longings. 
This Spirit speaks, through the divine word, to each indiridual, in 
the inner recesses of his heart, according to the nKasure of his re- 
cipiency ; and it is only what each one knows from this source and 
through this revelation, in the inner recesses of his heart, that he 
can vitally believe, and frtmi bis inmost consciousness acknowledge 
to be true. Facundus of Hermiane says :' " To his priests, assem- 

' Angnitin. de baptiamo oontn DonatiBtsi, 1. ii. c S. Ipsa plenaria oondlis snpa 
prion poaterioriboi cmendari, cam aliqao experiaisDto rernm kporitat qnod oliiuiiiiii 
ent ct CDKnoadtur qood Utebal, line nllo tj^ho ucrilegn laperbitc, sine ulU inSiU 
cciriee uroguitiBi line dIU contenlions tiTidn invidiB cam uncls humllitite, oam 
p4iM cmthotidL, onm cariute ChriatUn*. Bat where did evsr mcb > ipirit prenil in ■ 
Mnnoil ? CompsM with tbii the above-dtad Tarda of Gtegorr of Naiiana. 

* Thn* Um azMlleiit biihop Ficundua of HerniUne — a qwo who ihewa great frM- 
doin irithJB certain limita — layi, about tha middle of the lixth century (defeni. triuo 
capitalortun, t. T. c. fi)i Neque enim cat alia coDciliornm fadendenun utililaa, qnam 
Bt qood intellaetn bod capimoa, ei ancteritata cr«dain<u. 

* Id tha ruL vaL of hia wnrli, Defdu. trium capitnlomn. c. T. 
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bled in his name, Christ csd never be wanting ; because be, being 
almighty trntb, can in no way prove false to his promiBe." But 
the condition here presupposed, witboat wbich the AilGlment of 
that promise could not be realised, was in fact precisely tbe thing 
80 often wanting in these assemblies. Almost anything else might, 
in many cases, be affirmed of tbem, than that they were assembled 
in tbe name of Cbiist. What warrant bad men to believe that 
they who had not broi^ht witb them tbe temper which waa re- 
qnired in order to bear tbe voice of the Divine Spirit, ought to be 
considered as its organs for tbe rest of the church 'i In things 
spiritual and divine, it cannot hold good that the indiridual must 
subordinate himself to the whole ; for ihe individual spirit may, in 
truth, by its freedom and by the purity of its will, outrun, in its 
own course of development, tbe whole multitude chained to that 
spirit of the age which is not tbe spirit of truth. The individual 
may have fought bis way to fVeedom, where the multitude are in 
bondage. Errors are often propagated without design, when they 
have made good their dominion over the conscioDsness of men, 
Indiriduals who surrender themselves to the spirit of truth, which 
speaks not barely to the maases, but also to each individual ac- 
cording to the recipient tomper of his mind, atttun by clear con- 
scioneness to the separation of the true fVom the false ; and bow 
could they possibly be under any obligation to subject themselves to 
the dominant spirit of untruth t But even in case the spirit of truth 
had been spoken by a general council, still this expression could 
be binding only on him who, by the same spirit of truth, had re- 
cognized the same as true from the divine word. Thus there was 
substituted here a cringing to human authority and consequent 
servility of spirit, in place of that true humility which gives all 
the honour to God, the Spirit of absoluto truth alone ; and which, 
therefore, in freeing men from bondage to human opinions, makes 
them free indeed. 

As the decisions of general councils had respect not only to 
matters of doctrine, but also to matters connected with ^e out- 
ward life of the church, to the church constitution, and to church 
usages, another evil ensued ; namely, that by means of them the 
forms of Owning, wbich, by their own nature, are multiform and 
variable, were subjected to an unchangeable law of dead uniformity. 

Again, since the general councils constituted a le^slative tribu- 
nal for the entire church, the material was now at hand for a uni- 
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Tsnal ecclediaetical le^slation. The Roinan abbot, Dionysius 
Exigans, presented to the Weatern church, in the earlj times of 
the sixth century, a hook of ecclesiastical laws, consisting of a 
oollectioa which he had made from the written decisions (decre- 
tales) of the Roman bishops — in answer to ecclesiastical questions 
addressed to them — from the time of Siricius, or from the year 
S85 and onward, and from decrees (canones) of the general, and 
of the more important provincial councils. This work soon ob- 
tuned paramount authority ; and it had on important influence in 
shaping out the papaJ monarchy in the Western church, that he 
bad assigned so prominent a place to the papal decrees. 



11. The Disciplinb op the Church. 



The principle was transmitted from the preceding to the present 
times, that those who had by gross transgressions violated their 
baptismal tows, should be excluded from the fellowship of the 
church and from partidpating in the commonion ; and not till they 
had given satisfactory proofs of repentance were they to receive 
absolution fi-om the bi^op, and to be admitted again to chnrdi 
fellowship. During the Novatian controversies of the preceding 
period, men bad agreed on certain common principles respecting 
the nature of penitence. It was agreed that to no one, of whatever 
offence he might have been guilty, provided that by his condnct 
(bra far he had shewn ibe marks of sincere repentance, should be 
refused the communion in the hour of death.* Gradually the peni- 
tents came to be distributed into different classes, after the same 
manner as the catechumens, according to their different d^^rees of 
fitness for being restored back to the fellowship of tiie church. 
The first class was formed of those who -wen not yet allowed to 
enter the chnrch.* They were bound to stand without the doors of 
the chnrcb, and to implore with weeping the intOTcessiou of the 
members of the commonity as they entered ; at the same time pros- 
trating themselves to the earth, — hence they were called r^nf- 

' Bea ConciL Nio. ouion. 13. If mcL ■ person iDhMqaentlj rsooTerad, be vw to 
b« ptued back ddos more in tha fonrth dam of p<muleDl«i. 

> 'Avufyifum rii IjuXurkt Umj- an eaUed, in Qngorj Hj m to, apiilola auonica 
ad Lelojuin. 
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iiX«/«m(. Next followed dioee who were pennitted to liflteH with 
»11 the unbaptized in the outer areir of the church (the tdthi^, the 
ferula) to the sennoB and to the reading of the ScriptDree. Then 
followed those in whoae behalf a special prater of the church was 
offered ; on which occasion they fell on their knees, and hence 
were called Wcri-rrarrK, Bubetrati. Finally, those who were al- 
lowed to be present at all the prayers and transoctiona of the 
church, but yet could not themedves bring a ^ft to the altar, or 
participate in the communion (xuf'c •rgompiifif xiuvintuTit rUf 

Entering under obligations to do penance for pardcnlar aina 
within a determinate time, wa^ a practice which had no existence 
in this period. The only cases which could occur w^e, either that 
the bishop excluded from church f^lowdiip those whose transgres- 
sions bad become sufficiently notorious, and granted to them the 
privilogo of rGadmisaion only on condition of subjecting themselres 
to a church penance fixed upon by himself in some proportion to 
tb(nr Clime ; or else that they voluntarily made confession of their 
sins to the bishop, which act waa considered in itself a token of re- 
pentance, and therefore had some influence in mitigating the pen- 
ance of the church.' 

Still, in carrying out the principles which had been established 
on the snbject of admission to the communion and of penance, 
the church, since it no longer constituted, as in the preceding pe- 
riod, a body subsisting by itself and independent of all others, 
found many difficulties which could not exist in the foregoing 
period, at least in the same degree.' Cases occurred in which the 
bishop, by rigidly carrying out these principles, must necessarily 



' BmiL ep. ODoniea iiL Arobroi. de Premitant!*, ). ii. o. 10. 

' It >■ inoeiUiD wlul ia mwnt id the ITlh anon of the Canndl of AnofTm hj u't 
nvc 3^iifimi4ftiMm ivj^ir/xi, — vhetb«r it deiial«g thow xmoDg iIm first dui of CBt«cliD- 
men* iriihont the doon of the chnroh, where they vere eipoud to il! weather*, or 
whether it Btlndi for those in the clui vexed hj eTil apirite, in the euna place with 
EaergnmsD*. The fint ie the mora probabU. 

* ChrTioitcm nya of tboee who came to the commniuon M impeaitauC linnera : Tiii« 

Xii-irtittr, ri rk iriffnfM tXi Itirriu Iwd'ni iiUn. See the Homily on the feaat of 
Epiphsny, SaTfl. T. v. fDl.52S. The game holds the deacons acoonntable if thejrihouM 
admit to the eommiinion * panwn whom the; knew to he goittf of any an which was 
punishable with exdnsion from the (elbwahip of the chnreb. Uooi. 93, Maidi. near 
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fesr that a acHsm would be produced in the church. The Dona- 
tiste, of whom ve shall preBently speak, maintained that, in such 
cases, in order to keep the church pure, no regard should be paid 
to consequences ; although even iheir own bishops, it was alleged, 
could not always proceed in exact accordance with this principle. 
Others, on the contrary — as, for instance, Augustin — maintained 
that men should be content simply to rebuke many of the evils 
which were widely spread. Uuch, they said, must be reserved to 
the judgmoit of Qod. At the same time it was necessary to pro- 
ceed witii wisdom and patience, so as to avoid a worse evil, and 
not to root up the good fruit with the tares. ' The second diffi- 
culty was, to carry out these principles in their application to the 
groat men of this world, who, even in the church, could not be 
forgetful of their worldly rank. It was everywhere an acknow- 
ledged principle that here, before the tribunal of God's word, no 
respect of persons ought to be admitted. Chrysostom, in rcqoir- 
ing the deacons.to debar the unworthy from participating in the 
Lord's supper, says : " Thongh the commander of an army or the 
governor of a province, thongh one decked with the imperitU crown, 
sboold approach, yet, if he is unwortby, refuse him." ' But there 
must also have been men, like Chrysostom, who spoke thus and 
acted accordingly ; who did not fear to sacrifice everything tem- 
pwal, in rigidly carrying out what they owned to be their duty as 
shepherds of the flock. In the Western church die example of an 
Ambrose of Milan, who declared to several emperors, that if they 
proceeded to execute a purpose which appeared to him in violation 
of the duty of a Christian emperor, he could not admit them to 
the communion, shewed how much could be effected in these times 
of despotism by the firmness of a bishop deeply penetrated with 
a sense of the elevation and responsiblencss of his calling. The 
emperor Theodosius I., incensed at a seditious tumult which broke 
out in (he year 390 at Thessalonica, abandoned thousands, the 
innocent with the guilty, to the blind fury of his soldiers. When 
the emperor came afterwards to Milan, Ambrose, who had taken 
advantage of a sickness to retire into the country, at first avoided 
an interview vrith him, sapposing that passion left in his soul no 
room as yet for the lessons of religion. He thoughtthataletterwhich 



' 8m Angnftm. e. PumenwD. I. iii. o. 13, el 
* Horn. 82. HaUh. Dear the end. 
VOL. MI. 
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tba emperor might find time to peruae Bilently by bimself, might 
make a more aalutary impression on him. He placed hefore him 
the example of the penitent king David, and wrote : " Sin can be 
remored only by tears and repentance. No angel or archangel can 
forgire sin ; and the Lord himself, who only was able to say to as, I 
am with you, when we sin, forgives the sins of those only who 
come to him with repentance. Add not to the sin already com- 
mitted still another — that of presuming to partake of the holy sup- 
per unworthily, which has redounded to the ruin of many. I have 
no occasion to be obstinate with yon; but I have cause to fear for 
you. I dare not distribute the holy elements, if you mean to be 
present and receive them. Shall I venture to do that which I 
should not presume to do if the blood of one innocent individual 
bad been abed, where the blood of so many innocent persons has 
been shed ? " ' These words of Ambrose made such an impression 
on the heart of Tbeodosius, that, penetrated with the deepest au- 
gm'sh, he subjected himself to the public penance of the church, 
having first laid aside his imperial robes ; and, as Ambrose says, 
not a day of his life passed afterwards in which he did not re- 
member with pain that cruel transaction.* Ambrose, it is said, 
did not give him absolution until, to prevent the like efiect of his 
irascible disposition for the future, he had renewed a law of the 
emperor Gratian, which forbade any sentence of death pronounced 
by the emperor to be executed short of an interval of thirty days ; 
80 that the sentence might be recalled, if, after the subsiding of 
passion, he found occasion to repent of it. The excellent bishop 
Facundus of Hcrmiane observed subsequently to the emperor Jus- 
tinian, who was distracting the church by his despotic conduct : 



■ pBiiliniis, in his life of Ambrose. Theoaoretua and Rufinus speak, it in true, of > 
penonal int«rviev of Ambrose vrilh the emperor, whom he met at the threshold of (he 
church. In this ctise tre most suppose that the emperor, notwithstanding the written 
repreaentatioDa in this lelter, still ventured to come to the commDaioD ; which is not 
probable. And as those writers make no mentioa at all of Ambrose's letter, bnt nuke 
Ambrose saj orallf to the emperor nearly the same thingswhich are written in this let- 
ter, it is quite probable, that what was contained in the letter came to be Iransferred to 
an oral interview which never look place. How is it conceivable, (hat the emperor, M 
Faolinos slates, shonid have adduced in his defence on this occasion that very exam- 
ple of king David which Ambrose, iu the letter, had alieadf used against him 1 

• Ambrose, in hb funeral discoDtae over this emperor ; Stravit omne, quo ntebator, 
ipslgne regium, deflevit in ecclesia publics pecatnm suum, neqae ullus postea dies fait, 
quo nan ilium doleret orrorem. 
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" Wonld God bat raiso up another Ambrose, there would bo no 
vant of another TbeodoBiofi.'" 

When powerful indiriduals bade defiance to all the tribunals of 
the church, one meane still remained in the hands of the bishops ; 
that of solemnly excluding them from the chnrch by the anathema, 
and making this, together with the crimes committed by such in- 
dividnal, known to all th<ur colloagueH in a circular letter. This 
means was employed by Synesius against Andronicus, the worth- 
less goremor of Fentapolis, who had oppressed the poor in the 
most cruel manner ; and the means were attended with a happy 
roBult. 

In the large cities, especially within the Greek church, a 
special presbyter was appointed for the purpose of attending to 
the duty of confession, and of determining for the penitenta their 
due proportion of church penance. But when the patriarch Nee- 
tariuB of Constantinople was led, by the scandal created by the 
crime of an eccleuastic thus made publicly known, to rescind 
this office (about the year 390), the consequence of this was, 
that the whole system of confession and penance, as it had till 
now existed in the Greek church, came to an end ; and it was 
lefli free to each individual, according to his conscience, to partake 
in the communion.' Still bishops — eren the Greek church, as 
V examples of the next succeeding times teach us — ever reserred to 
themselves the right of refoaing the communion to vicious men. 
That abolition, however, of the ancient system of church penance 
had, if we may believe the church historian Sozomene, aniiyurioUB 
influence on the g^eral state of morals. 



III. History of the Schisms of the Church. 

As in the preceding period, so also in this, ve have concluded 
to separate the^iistory of church schisms from that of the disputes 
concerning doctrine ; the former standing closely connected with 

' Qan ri dudc Dem iliqaeiii Ambroaiam mwiluet, Btiuu Theodooiiii nan deeuet. 
Fro deiens. Iriam dpUnloraai, L lii. c. t. 

' SocnUi, r. 19. Bmma. Tii. 18. Comp, Morin, do PcBnitenlk, I. vi. o. 22, The 
hmnilin ol Cbrrioatom, which itiU preiuppoae tbe uicieut attge, wera preached bjr him 
>t Antiodi. 
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the history of the derelopment of the idea of the cburch, and the 
biBtory of the church constitution, and hence finding here its most 
natural place. 

1. TIIK DONATIBT BCMISU. 

The most important and influential church dirision which we 
have to menUon in this period is the Donatiat, which had its seat 
in North Africa. This schism may be compared, in many respects, 
with that of NoTatian in the preceding period. In this, too, we see 
the conflict, for example, of Separatism with Catholiciem ; and it is 
therefore important, in so far as it tended to settle and establish the 
notion of the visible, outward unity of the cburch, and of the objec- 
tive element in the things of religion and of the church. That 
which distinguishes the present case is, the reaction, proceeding out 
of the essence of the ChriBtlan church, and called forth, in this in- 
stance, by a peculiar occasion, against the confounding of the eccle- 
siastical and political elements ; on which occasion, for the first 
tjme, the ideas which Christianity a^ opposed to the pagan religion 
of the state, had first made men distinctly conscious of, became an 
object of contention within the Christian church itself, — the idea^i 
concerning universal, inalienable human rights ; concerning liberty 
of conscience ; concerning the rights of free religious conviction. ' 
The more immediate and local occasion of these disputes lay in a 
certain spirit of fanaticism, which, ever since the spread of Uon- 
tanism, bad prevailed in North Africa, and also in various circum- 
stances superinduced by the Dioclesian persecufjon. 

We observed already, in our account of the persecution under 
Dioclesian, that as there were many at that time who had been in- 
duced, by force or by fear, to deliver up the sacred writings in their 
possession (the traditores) ; so, too, there were many accused of 
this, against whom the accusation could by no means be proved. 
Such a charge might easily be converted into a wea^n for the gra- 
tification of personal malice : the propensity to mistake inferences 
for facts rendered it no difficult matter to prove the accnsations. 
When, for example, an individual who had been arrested by the 
pagan magistrates, found means, through some favourable circum- 
stances or other, to deliver himself without denying ; yet men were 
prone to draw the conclusion that if he had remajaed true to the 
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faith, he would asanredly, like other true confesBOTB, have snficred 
martyrdom, — he could haye escaped only by denying. Again, as 
we haye also remarked aJrcady in the history of that persecution, 
the same principles were not held by all with r^ard to the proper 
mode of cendact on these occasions. Two parties stood opposed 
to each other ; a prudent and a fanatical one. At the head of the 
prudent party was the bishop Mensurius of Carthage ; and as it 
was common, especially in the Western church, for the archdeacons 
to be the confidants of the hishope, and to take pains that the regu- 
lations ordained by them should be carried into effect, and that the 
discipline of the church should be maintained ; so it happened 
that hie archdeacon CBcilianus stood in this relation to Mensu- 
rius. The two seem to hare been united in a mutnal understand- 
ing to oppose superstition and fanaticism. 

There were many who, with broken credit, baring become weary 
of life, and anxious to get rid of it, hoped in martyrdom to find a 
death honourable among the Christians, and meritorious in the sight 
of God ; or who, persecuted by the conscioosness of guilt, hoped in 
this way to free themselTeB at once from all their sins ; or who 
were eag^t to be thrown into prison as confessors, that they might 
there be loaded with honour, kind treatment, and presents of all 
kinds, by their fellow-Christians. Mensurius could not endure that 
Bnch persons should be coD6rmed in their knarery or their deln- 
uon, and that other Christians should be deceived and abused by 
tiiem. He was desirons also of preTenting the scandal which 
would thus be given to the Pagans. He therefore endeavoured to 
put a atop to the expressions of honour and respect which were 
psdd to such men in their prisons, as well as to the reverence 
shewn them as martyrs after their death. In general, this prudent 
man was unwilling to allow that fanatics who, without being ac- 
cused or called for, surrendered themselres to the Pagan authori- 
ties, and, though unasked, yet publicly declared they had Bibles in 
their houses, but that they would not deliver them up — that such 
enthusiasts should he reverenced as martyrs. Since the Christians, 
moreover, without reflection or prudence, thronged in crowds to 
their dungeons, and uneasiness and alarm might in this way be 
easily excited among the Pagans, he directed his archdeacon to 
take precautions against such results. As Mensurius disapproved 
of everything like fanatical imprudence, so he considered it his duty 
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to do ererythtng for the preeervation of his own lifo, and for the 
external quiet of his community, which could bo done without di- 
rectly or indirectly dony ing the faith. When he heard that a church 
at Carthage was to be searched by the Pagans, he caused all the 
manuscripts of the Bible to be removed from it to a place of safety, 
and writings of hei'ctics to be subatitatod in their stead, which the 
inquisitors were satis6ed to find there, and aaked no farther ques- 
tions.' Mensurins, as a natural consequence, made all with whose 
superstition and fanaUcism, or with whose selfish interests, his own 
prudence and firmness came in conflict, his fiercest enemies; and 
these persons took pains to propagate the most infamous stories of 
his conduct. Whether in this matter be and Caecilianus were 
wholly innocent, or whctiier, misled by a well-meant but over-ear- 
nest zeal against fanaticism, they allowed themselrcs to be drawn 
into various acts of violence which might furnish grounds for just 
crimination, cannot, for the want of impartial sources of informa- 
tion, be certainly known. SufBce it to say, that the antagonists of 
Mensurins accused him of concealing the truth, and of asserting 
that none but writings of heretics were surrendered to the Pagans, 
for the purpose of clearing himself from the chai^ of giving up 
the sacred Scriptures. And even if the pretence were well-grounded, 
yet, declared they, it was not allowable for a Christian to use such 
deception. Again, they accused him of having caused the xao&t 
harsh and violent measures to be adopted by Csecilian for the pur- 
pose of hindering the Christians generally from testifying their love 
and their sympathy for the imprisoned confessors.' 

The fanatical party was patronized by the then primate of Nu- 
midia, Secundus, bishop of Tigists. In a letter to Mensurins, he 

' Vid. Angostdo. brevictilm coUatioois cam Donitiitis die! iii. o. 13, § 25, toA the 
monnmaDU T«lera >d Danatistuuni bislorUm pertineatia id OpUl. MileviUn. de 
ichismite DoDHtisUrum, p. 174. 

' See Ilia repreiPnution of thin nutter by t DonMiat, in the collcetion of Da Pin, 
above referred to, f. 155 at 166. The fanatical, faet-perverting hatred of the Donatist*, 
the langoage of unbridled pauion, which is not to be miatakeu evoD in this repreaeti- 
tation itself, inspire the reader with bat little hope of finding here any hietorical truth. 
Thai among nlber things it is said : £t cedebantur a Ceciliano paaaim, qui ad slendot 
martyres veniebant, sitienlibos intus in vinculis confessoribus, pocula fruigebantnrante 
carcerig liming, eibi paesim lacerandi canibus apargebantnr, jaeebant ante carceris foiea 
martTTum patrci matreiique sanctissiinn, et ab eitremo conspectu liberoraoi eacussi, 
graves nocte dieque vigilias ad ostium carceris exercebant. Erat dolus horribilis, et 
acorba omninni, qui aderant, lamentado, prohibere pios martyrum complxens et diTelli 
a pietads officio Chriatianos, Geoiliauo ssviente lyranno et crudeli carniGce. 
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(lisapprored tiie manner in which that bishop had censured th« 
fenatical confoBsors ; and declared that alt those who had suffered 
martyrdom rather than deliver np Uieir Bihles, deseryed to be 
honoured aa martyrs. Following the prerailing style of all^orical 
exposition peculiar to that e^ and country, he appealed to the ex- 
ample of Rahab, who refused to surrender up the two spies ; for 
these were a symbol of the Old and New Testaments. " Wheu 
the soldiers of the police," as he reported, " came also to him, and 
demanded copies of the Bible, he said to them : I am a Christian 
and a bishop ; I am no traditor. And when they asked only for a 
few useless pieces as a show (such as writings of heretics), he 
refused tn give them even these ; — imitating the example of the 
Macabee Eleazar, who would not consent even to appear as if he 
partook of the swine's flesh, lest he might set an example of 
apostacy to others." ' 

It is certain that the opinion was still prevailii^ with many in the 
North- African church, which had majntaincd its ground from the 
time ofCyprian,* that the validity of all sacerdotal acts depended on 
the subjective character of the persons who performed them, and 
that therefore they were valid only in case they were performed by 
members of the true Catholic church ; — that consequently a sacer- 
dotal act executed by an excommunicated person was wholly with- 
out force. When, therefore, in the year 305, the Numidian pro- 
vincial bishops, under thn presidency of the above-named Secun- 
dus, assembled at Cirta in Numidia, for the purpose of ordaining a 
new bishop for this city, the president opened tho meeting by de- 
claring that they ought first to examine themselves, and make sure 
that there was no traditor among them, since a person of this de- 
scription, excluded by the fact itself from the communion of the 
church, was unfit for the performance of any sacramental act. Se- 
veral among the existing bisliops were accused by rumonr ; several 
could excuse themselves on tbe ground of having given up other 
writings (e. g. on medicine) instead of the Bible ; one, who plainly 
had no such excuse to offer, but, though he had surrendered a copy 
of the Bible, yet remained steadfast in the confession of the faith, 
said to the bishop Secnndus : " You know how long Florua (the 

' AsgutiD. brericalat ooUtt. earn Donttutia d. iii. o. 13, $ 35. MonamenU in 
DaPiDLD.£lT4. 

* Sob ibore, tba Uipates ooncenuog baptim bj heretics, toI. i. Md. 2. 
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polico-ofScer) persecnted me, to induce me to scatter incense, and 
God delivered me from his hands, my brother ; but since Qod has 
for^ven me, do yon also leave me to the judgment of God." 
Hereupon Secundus, in a way charactorist^c of his fanatic, spiritual 
pride, exclaimed : " What are ve to do, then, with the martt/rs t 
Because they did not give up their Bibles, vaa the very reason for 
which they have been crowned." The accused said : " Leave me 
till I appear before the judgment-seat of God ; there I will render 
my account." A certain bishop, Purpnrius, of ira«cible tempera- 
ment — against whom a far wmgbtier charge was pending, which 
doubtless required to be more carefully looked into — instead of 
speaking in his own defence, cast suspicion on Secundus himself: 
" How conid it be believed that when be had been seized, and had 
declared that ho possessed copies of the Bible, and yet did not de- 
liver them up, the officers of police would quietly receive snch a 
declaration, and allow him to go (Vee, while so many others who 
had declined to surrender their Bibles, were compelled to suffer 
severe tortures and death \" Since, however, the conduct of the 
Pagan authorities varied so much according to their different tem- 
pers, and since so many particular circumstances might procure for 
one a better lot than fell to the others, this conclusion, which was 
intended to bring suspicion on Secundus, was at least a very un- 
safe one. Another Secundus among the assembled bishops, nephew 
of the one first mentioned, begged the latter to consider what dan- 
ger threatened the peace of the church, if men should be disposed 
to push the matter further. All the accused would in the end 
unite against him ; and, consequently, a schism was inevitable. 
Therefore it was finally resolved, for the preservation of the quiet 
ofthe church, to leave all that was past to the judgment of God.' 

' See the tniuictionfi of tbis •uudIiIj' in Augiutui. codM CraKoninin, L iii. o. S7, 
S 30, and the monnmenta in Da Pin, f. 17G. The Doulute dacUred, it la trae, al the 
religion* canferenoe b Cartluga, a.d. 41 1, that theu docamenti were interi'ob'*'' C*'^ 
ADgoatin. brevieuL eolUt. d. iii. o. IT, and i c. Da Fin, Tol. 321) ; bat th«ir aisenioaa 
nu be regarded do odienrise than ai Ttij aaapiciaoa, u tbe^ were inclined to deny 
evcTTthing'that conflieled irith tbe inteieati of tbeir parly ; and the Teaaons alleged by 
them againit the genoineneu of these writingB hare no deoiaive freight whalerer. Ont 
reaioa waa the dufinile atatement of the date and of the coniula, wliich oommon prae- 
lios in civil Cranaactioaa waa contraiy to tbe eccleiiaatieal onstom. Withont doubt thia 
wu oeoanrsd too by Athaoaaiaa, ai an anohorchlike thing, in the tiirmian fonnnU* of 
laith { fat it mu ia the inttauce where he ceoanred it, an entirety diCTerent a&ir, — it 
related there to a determination of dactriaei, which coald not beeobonndtoapartlealar 
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We harfl brought together these characteriatic truU out of the 
timee that precedod the Donatiat Bchbm, because it is in the ex- 
citement of temper vhich here betrays itaelf, and in the hostile re- 
lations betwixt the prudent party of Mensurius of Carthage, and 
the opposite fanatical party of the Numidian bishops, we must looh 
for the original causes of this schism. 

The bishop MenBurins died soon after the Dioclesian persecuUon 
was ended, in the year 3Il,by tfaeedictof Oalerius. Having been 
called on some special business to appear before the emperor Max- 
entius at Borne, he died on the way when he was returning home. 
It was frequently the case, on the demise of a bishop, that his 
archdeacon was chosen to fill the vacancy ; because, having pos- 
sessed the confidence and been often vested with the full powers of 
the bishop, he had already acquired the greatest influence in the 
church. But inasmach as the archdeacon was inferior in rank to 
the presbyters, this practice would easily become an occasion of 
jealousies and divisions. Cncilian had particularly against him 
that paHy in the Carthagenian community and in the Kumidian 
church who disputed the prindpht of Hensurius. At the head of 
bis enemies in Carthage stood a bigoted widow by the name of 
Lndlla, a person of wealth, and, by means of her wealth, of power. 
This individual attached great importance to certain fragments of 
human bones which she had obt^ned from some quarter or other, ' 
and which she ga?e out to be relics. These pretended relics she 
waa in the habit of kissing every morning previously to partaking, 
as was customary in this country,' of the consecrated bread.' She 

tuns ; but here, on Iheothgi haod, it related to ajadicUl iareatigilion, and ui exlenwl 
Mt o( ihe drarcb, whsce dates wer« af more impartaace. At all STenta, enoDgh bai not 
been left u> of the older tjaaitl tnnaaotions Co render il pouible to decide whetfier thii 
waa reall; lo uaprecadented. The other partj Dauld,hoveTcr, addoce an example lathe 
Oontniry. To the Donitieta, who pushed their opposition Co the oonfonnding of eccle- 
nailicil and political matten to the extreme of &nalidim, «ach ■ determioate date waa 
io itieir a hateful thing, beoaose it looked like eocb confiuion. It ia worth; of remark, 
(hsi thef CTen reqnirad an example of inch an eccleuaatical determination of date from 
tha hoi; Scripturea, — a proof of the ver; narrow chaiaeter of tbeir criticiim. The re- 
cowl reaion wu. that at the time of the peraecation do luch eueinbl; conld have been 
held. Tbia reaaon, UaroellinD«, theprMident of the religiooi conference, who rejected 
the Grat as amountiDg to notbing, declared to be more weighty. Bat the bishope of the 
other party ooold eaailj die examples oat of the history of the persecutioM, by which 
the posability of rach an MsemUy, even nnder these eirennkslances, might be proved. 

' See voL L seel. 3, respecting the daily communion in the chorch of North Africa. 

* See Optalui MikviL de schismate Donatistar. I. i. o. 16. In this pUoe it is sud : 
ante spirilalem dbom al potnm ; which rannot refer in ibe domestic ci 
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usually took tbem along with her also to the early morning service, 
and here too kissed her relics previously to partaking of the com- 
munioD. The archdeacon, whose duty it was t« look after the 
order of the church, reprimanded her for this superstitious custom, 
and threatened her, in case she did not desist from it, with ecclesi- 
astical censures. It was undoubtedly necessary that some check 
should be given to the spreading superstition with regard to re- 
lics, and perhaps Csecilian found it particularly offensive that she 
seemed to attribute a higher sanctifying power to her relics than to 
the sacrament of the supper.' Hany indications go to shew that the 
jyumidlan bishops anticipated the choice of Csecilian, and imme- 
diately after Mensurius' death endeavoured to secure for themselves 
a party in the community, and to oppose this party to Gsecilian. 
Donatus, bishop of Cass Kigrae in Knmidia, is said to have been 
busy even at this early stage.' Secundus of Ti^sis, primate of 
Nuroidia, the zealous antagonist of the Csecilian party, sent certain 
ecclesiastics of Carthage, who held separate assemblies in the house 
of Lncilla, and placed a provisionary superintendent, under the 
customary title of visitor {■nfiodiuTr;;') over the entire affairs of 
the church.' The more resistance the party of Csecilian had to fear 
against his choice, the more urgent reason had they for haatening 
the whole thing to a conclusion. But, without doubt, it was diffl- 
* cult here to hit upon the right conrse for preserving unanimity and 
quiet ; for if they waited until the arrival of the Nnmidian provin- 
cial bishops, who were in the practice of assisting at the ordination 

for iu this the Kcond hadnopltwe. Probalil; Lacillt observed the samecmtom in the 
chnrch comraaDion which she hitdbeen in (he practice of at home, sod thas bersuper- 
Btitioua ohservances became knowD to Cscilian. Tho opinion of AnbcspiD (Alhaapi- 
neus), (hat she hadheealed hj the coatom of the mutnal kiss of bro(herl7 lave preceding 
the communion, to transfer (hia form to her relics, for the purpoae of maiiitMning there- 
by the communion with her patron saint, is nnt anIEclenlly well-grounded, sinoa (he 
practice of kisaing relics. es]>eciaU7 ni(h femalea, eziated elsewhere elso. 

' Optatns ; cam prajumeret calici salntari os, etc. — sltboagh the fir(^nerel Tae^y be 
referred also aimpty to time. 

' By (he inrcatiganona of the tribunal which sat subsequently at Rome, under (he 
Roman bishop Melcbisdea, it is mid to have been proved : Donatum a Casia Nigrls ad- 
hnc diacono GecihflDOMhiEma feeiasa Carihagine. See Angustiii. brevicnliis, I. c. apud 
Du Pin, f. 319. 

' ThnasayaAngus(in,Senna4e, g 39, T. v. ed. Benedict. Paris, f. 146, If. The 
assertion of Augnstin, a violent opponent of the Donatisls, is (eadmony, indeed, which 
eannat be wholly relied on. Yet the thing is, in itself, not improbable ; and all these 
preceding circumatancea place the origin of the Danitist schism in a clearer light. 
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of Uie bishop of Cartilage, it was to be foreaooD that these would 
oppose the election. Should the ordination be completed before 
their arrival, new cause would be given them for dissatisfaction 
and complaint ; but still they could not pronounce the episcopal 
consecration, after it had once been solemnized, null and void ; 
since, although the Nnmidian provincial bishops might often be 
invited to assist on those occasions, yet nothing had been expressly 
settled on this point in the ecclesiastical laws.' Tho election and 
ordination were therefore hastened to a completion, and the latter 
office was performed by a neighbouring bishop, Felix of Aptungia.* 
Against the new bishop, tbe powerful Lucilla, with her party, now 
took her stand ; and to this party belonged the elders of the Car- 
thagenian chnrch.' 

' The opponents of the Don&tiat party, *t tlieir religions conrorente m Curlhige, 
affirmed that it iraii by nu mean* a common custom for the biahop of Girthgige to be 
ordained by a Nomidiaji melropoliUn biabop, «nin alind babeat eooleaiie CatboUcn COD- 
toeludo, nt non Niimldlit, nd propinqpiore* epiKopi epiuopom eccleuc Caiihagiiiis 
ordinent : aicut nee Romana ecdesin ordinat aliquia epixwpna metropatilaDiis, aed da 
proximo Oslienaia episcopna. Angnslin. brevlcalua d. iii. in Da I^d monnmenta, f. 321, 
According to Uptalua, i. 18, there were two individuals, Botnu and Celeatins, probably 
tceabyter* in tbe Carlliaginian cbnrcb, who baslaned tbe slectioD in tbe bopee that the 
choice migbt Call on odo of themselTes. The fact ibat ao many reasons irete bunlod up 
from ooe qoartcr and another to invalidata that objection of the Donatiit parly, ren- 
der* it probable that tbe ordination of the Liabop of Carthage wu, according to the 
more common pnMi»e, solemaiied in the preience and villi the eo-operalian of the 
Ijumidian bishop*. Optatna, boirever, iDtrodooea that rcniark of big only as a report 
(dicilur.) Terhaps the truth at bottom irti simply this, Ibat those two presbyters 
■spired aOer the episcopal digni^, and, having been diaappointed, were for this reason 
led to bister tbe diviuon. 

* The name of this ta*D is initlen Tariooity : AptugneoNi, Aptongitums, Autnm- 

* Tbe seniores plebis, according to the system of organiutiou which prerailed in the 
North-African church (see vol. i. S 1). The adreraariea of tbe Donaiista eiplsin this 
at follows : When the bishop Ueasorius, ODcertain at to the issue of his business, left 
Carthage, be entrusted the predaas moveables of tbe chnrch to the care of these elders, 
with the charge to deliver them (Fver, in case he died before bis retnm, to his successor 
in the bishopric. Bnt, as these seniores wished to retain the whole in their own pos- 
■cMion, it grieved them to be obliged to deliver them over into the hands of Cccilian, 
and this was the canse of their ODmily to him. Optatns, i. 18 : Qui faacibns avaritis 
eommendatam ebiberant pnedam. Cum reddere cogcrentur, sabduiemnl communioni 
padem. But bow was this known to be the Eiu:t ? For these persons eertalnly conid 
not decline giving up what had been entrusted to them ; and, at all events, most have 
bean obliged to give np the whole to the ntu bishop, whoever he might be. It is quite 
evident that, as often biqipens in wmilar cases, such motives, the existence of which 
ooold not possibly be proved, were Usely impntad to these persons, — after they became 
hated as the promoters of Donalism. 
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The primate of Numidia came aflerwarde, with his bishopa, to 
Carthage, either without being sent for, or, as the other party- 
allied, at the invitation of Lucilla and those connected with her. 
They met from the latter with a very friendly reception ; and they 
manifested, from the first, hostile feelings towards Ciecilian, whom 
they revised to acknowledge as a bishop. Cocilian now challenged 
his adversarieB to produce their charges, if they had any ag^nst 
him : but they began by accusing as a traditor the bishop who 
had ordained him ; and, in conformity with that old principle of 
the North-African church, they refused to recognise as valid an 
ordination which had been performed by a traditor. Ciecilian went 
still farther : be offered to resign his ofBce, and return to his for- 
mer post as a deacon, so that he could be ordained anew by the 
Numidian bishops.' But the latter were too far committed against 
him to enter into any such compromise. They now proceeded to 
accuse Ciecilian himself; and, as they did not acknowledge him 
to be a regular bishop, they chose in his stead the reader Majori- 
nuE, a favourite of Lucilla. An assembly of seventy Xumidian 
bishopa at Carthage excommunicated Cascilian, because be bad 
allowed himself to be ordained by a traditor.' The fanaticism 
which prevmled already at this assembly is characteristically 
shewn by the following expression of one of its members : " As 
unfruitful weeds are mown down and cast away, so the thurificati 
and traditores,* and those who are schismatically ordained by tra- 
ditors, cannot remain in the church of God, except they acknow- 
ledge their error, and become' reconciled with the church by the 
tears of repentance."* 

Thus was laid the foundation of the schism in the North- African 
church. According to the usual mode of proceeding in such cases, 
each of the two parties now endeavoured to secure for itself the 
recognition of other churches ; and thus the breach would neces- 
sarily be extended. The emperor Constantine, who just at the 
present juncture had obtained the sovereignty over this part of the 
Homan empire, must have been prejudiced from the beginning 

' OpUt. L 19. Cneilitn would hardtj have been indnceil to consent to lliia, h>d hs 
not tt that time oonoeded the principle, ttit an ordination perfonned bj a traditor was 

* AngtutiD brericDliu d. iii. c. 14, g !6. 
■ 8m ToL i. g 1. 

* Liber c. Falgcntinm Donatiatam, c. !G. Du Vm moaiimeiiti, p. ITS. 
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sgfunBt the party of Majorinus ; for, iu tbe very first laws by which 
he bestowed rarious priTilegea on the Catholic church in this quar- 
ter of the world, he expressly excluded the party from all share in 
them, and declared himself decidedly opposed to it ; although this 
proceeding was in direct contradiction to those prindplos of uni- 
versal toleration which Constantine had avowed in the laws enacted 
about the same time. The fanaticism which we find prevailing in 
this party at its very origin, may doubtless hare furnished occasion 
enough for representing it to the emperor as composed of danger- 
ouB men, without his knowing anything more about the character 
of these disputes.' Tbe party of Majorinus, which saw itself con- 
demned without a hearing, presented to the emperor, then residing 
in Gaul, a petition, entreating him, by his love of justice, to name 
judges in that country itself, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
nature of the controversy which had arisen in the North- African 
chnrch.* They probably chose to have their judges from Gaul, 
because these wonid be least liable to suspicion ; inasmuch as this 
country had escaped the last persecutions of the Christian church, 
and therefore no traditors were to be found there, as in the other 
chnrchea. The emperor thereupon directed that Uelchiades (Uil- 
tiades), bishop of Rome, with fire other Qallic bishops, should 
inquire into the affair ; that Csecilian should appear before them, 
widi ten bishops who were t^ present the charges against him, 
and ten other bishops who were to defend him. The trial was 
holden in the year 313; and Uelchiades came attended with fif- 
teen other Italian bishops. Tbe bishop Donatus of Casss Nigra, 
in Numidia, with whom, as we remarked above, the germ of the 
schism began, now also stood at the head of CtecUian's accusers ; 
as indeed be seems generally to have been at that time the soul of 
the whole party. His charges against the latter were found to be 
nnanstainod ; bnt he himself was declared guilty of various acts 
contrary to tbe laws of the church. The party of Majorinus hav- 
ing declared, as was to be expected, that injustice had been done 
them by this decision, Constantine directed, in the year 314, that 
the charges against the ordainer of Cncilian, the above-named 

* InanacriptiimedintlisbflgiiiningortheTMrSlS, iddnM*dtoQBci]iuiu,buhop 
«f Ctetbiga, Mid cited ID Enacbiiu, z. 6, the adluraata of the otW pu^ ue it^led ^t 
asAminf linHiai ittftiwu t mention it nude of their /mrim. 

* The petition ii to ba fband in OfilMtu i. e. 33. 
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bishop Felix, Bhoold be examined according to the usual judicial 
form at Carthage, where access could be bad to all the records and 
witnesses tliat might be needed in the trial ; and that an ecclesias- 
tical convention at Aries should hoar delegates from the two parties, 
and so enter into a new investigation of the whole matter. The 
result of the first inquiry was, that Felix was declared innoceot. 
The Council of Aries decided likewise against the party of Majori- 
nns, and established at the same time three canons, which in part 
were opposed to the conduct of tbis party, and partly were designed 
to prevent the occurrence of similar divisions for the future. As 
tbc charge of denying the faith in the Dioclesian persecution bad 
been one of the principal occasions which led to tbis schism, and 
such accusations, repeated over merely on the ground of vague re- 
port, might often result in similar consequences, it was decided in 
the thirteenth canon that those only who could be convicted by 
public documents of having delivered up copies of the holy Scrip- 
tures or property of the church, or ofbaving informed against other 
Christians before the tribunals, should be deposed (tarn their spiri- 
tual offices. No other accusation but those which conld be thus 
substantiated should be received. As, moreover, the party of Ma- 
joriuus held fast to the ancient principleof the North- African church, 
that the validity of a sacramental act depended on the fact that the 
pOTformer of it was a member of the, Catholic church, it was esta- 
blished as a rule, in reference to ordination, that, although this 
ceremony had been performed by a person who conld be legally 
convicted of those transgressions, it should still remiun valid in 
case nothing else was to be objected agunst it. The same principle 
of the objectivity of sacramental acts was, moreover, in the eighth 
canon, so defined — probably with ref^ence to the proceedings of 
the North- AfHcan schismatics — that baptism was always to be con- 
sidered valid if it bad been performed in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.' For the rest, it may well be inferred, from 
the passionate tone of the report drawn up by this council, and sent 
to the Boman bishop Silvester, that the spirit which prevailed in it 
was not calculated to dispose the other party for peace. The party 

' AcooTding to cue raiding, thin canon would be pointod, not ^ainst thase North 
A/riunfl, but i^inat the Ariuu. But the othsi ia moat probftbl; the original reading. 
What poaaible occasion could there be, at that time, espeeiallj' in the Weatera church, 
for (he cipreaaion of any such opposition to the Anans ? 
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of Majorinua appealed from this decision to the judgment of the 
emperor himself. We have obserred before, how very strange it 
then appeared to Conatantine, that an appeal should be made IVom 
an episcopal decision on ecclesiastical matters to bis own tribunal. 
In hie reply to the bishops, he manifests his displeasure against the 
p^y of Majorinus by the most violent expressions.* Tet be ac- 
cepted the appeal, and listened himself to the delegates of tiie two 
ptu*t)eB at Milan, in the year 31 6 ; his decision also went in favour 
of Csecilian. From this time the whole matter took another turn ; 
laws of the state now appeared against the party of Majorinus ; 
they were deprived of their churches, and the places where they as- 
sembled were confiscated.' They were treated as transgressors of 
the imperial laws. The force by which itwas soughtto destroy them, 
proved, as nsually happens, only the means of ^ving them a now 
impulse, and pushed the spirit of enthusiasm already existing among 
them in the bud, into full development. Majorinus, indeed, died 
in the year 315 ; but with him the schism, which had strnck deeper 
root, by no means ceased. Besides, he had rather served to give 
an outward name to the party, than really constituted the head 
and soul of it The latter had till now been Donatus, bishop of 
Gasn NigTffi, in Nnmidia, who stood in the same relation to Majori- 
nus as, under similar circumstances, Novatus had done to Nova- 
tian at the beginning of the Novatian schism. But Donatus, the 
successor of Majorinus, was himself the head and sonl of the sect. 
And be w&b well suited to stand at the head of a party, being a man 
of fiery untutored eloquence, of great firmness of principle, and of 
great energy of action. The excessive admiration of his party 
converted bim into a worker of miracles, and gave him the title of 
the Oreat.* From him, too, they received their name, the Dona^ 
liaia ; and by this name we shall henceforth call them/ 

1 S«e Ihii iMtcT in Dd Pin tcra, I. 184. 

* Aug. ep. 88, S 3. Contn lit. petiliani, ii. r. 93, g 206. 

* It went to Bnch ■ pus that they were in the habit of iwearing per canoa Donati. 
ADKiict. Enimt. in Pa. x. b. 

' One might bodoubClbl, whether theDimea panDonad, DonatutB, Donatiani, were 
denTed originally from Donatiu aOaaia Nigria, or from DoDBtui Mignqg. The eipla- 
nation gireii b; Donatiata themaelTei pointa, it ia tree, qeite diatiDctlj, to Iha latter 
derivatian (aee the word* of Petiliamu, biahop of Cirta in Numidia, which will presently 
be qooted, oolUt. e. Oonatut. fol. !96, g 3S.) But it maj be that althoagh thia name 
waa takSD originally from Donatna ■ Ca^ Nigria, yet thia peraon waa afterwarda Tor- 
gotten among hia party, in conaequence of the far greater infloenee of the second Do- 
natna. The title pm Donati actnally oocnrs already hi the pelidnn of the Donattat 
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The Donatiats, in their pnblic declarations, mnst, of course, ap- 
ply to thcmselvea some appropriate title in order to distingaifih 
theirown sect from the partj of tlieir opponents, andfrom the domi- 
nant chnrcb in North Aftica. They therefore called tbemselrefl by 
a' name wholly inoffensiTe in itself, the " pars Donati," as the most 
convenient way of making themselves known in their relation to an- 
other determinate human party. This other party, it is true, fol- 
lowing the nnjustifiable practice of imputing inferences of th^ 
own as facts against their adversaries, argued from this party name 
that they were for being aometbing else than the cburcb of Christ 
and the Catholicchnrch; that they thus set themselves off as a mere 
human party ; just as in after times a similar license of imputation 
was often indulged in by the church dominant a^iriRt church par- 
ties which bad seceded from it. The Donatists by no means ad- 
mitted the thing which was assumed in tbeB« accusations ; they 
declared that they called themselves after tbe name of Donatus, not 
as the founder of a new church, but as one of the bishops of tbe 
ancient church derived from Christ.' And not without reason could 
they say that they might rightly call their adversaries, precisely 

P«rt7 tddreued to tbe emp«ror Caiut*iitin«, in the year 31S(iD OptUm, LL S33} ; 
and if tbii dtation ii perfectly oornNtl, no Fuctber doobl could euit about tbe correct- 
uMa of the derivatioii of the namefVom Donatiu a Caau Nigrit. But it iioerUin tlut 
Optatus does not give of the original title of thii petition, bnt hu modified it bj the 
name which the Donatist party then bore. The original title we find rather in the re- 
latio Anuliniproconauli* A&ics,irbeTeittEiaid, libelloatraditaraparteM^orini. Thu 
tbe party <rai styled, till the time whan the nameof Majoriniu became wholly eclipMd 
by that of Donatna Magnn*. Yet there is one other possible supposition, — that Dooa- 
tns a Casis Nigris and Donatna Hagno* were one and the same indiTidoal ; that the 
former, on accoimt of hsTisg so greatly distjagnished hiniielf by bi> actlri^ in behalf 
of the inlaT«ets of his party, had, after the death of Majorinus, obtained the fint luahop- 
rio of his parly. In &TODr of this would b« the [act, that Optatns of MilcTo seems to 
hare knowledge of only one Donates; bat sgainst it is tbe fact, tbat tbe Donatists ex. 
pressly distingoished one of these two Donatuses from tbe other (see Anginsdn, bre*i. 
enlus oolIsL o. Dooatistis d. iii. Dn Pin, f. 323, c SO) ; and, mat«over, the Catbolio 
Usbops reoognised, at tbereligions ooDference in Carthage, this diitiitotion as a correct 
one; and Angnstiii — who at an earlier period, as he says io bis Retractions, bad con- 
founded together the two Donati — expressly distinguishes them, c. Cresconium Donatis- 
tam.L ii. ( 2. Again; the tnnilation of bishops, forbidden by tke laws of the cbnrcb, 
was by no means so common in the Western church as it was in the Eastern ; and, bad Dona- 
tna M. inonrrsd the charge of an act so contrary to the laws of tbe chnrcb, his adver- 
saries could hardly hare tailed to make use of each an adrantage against him. 

' The words of the [>onatist Creaconiusare: .Qaod Donatos nonsnctor et institntor 
ecdeein, qwe antea non fuerat, sed a CbrisW deducts et antiqaa anas ex episcopis 
fnerit. In Augnstin. c. Croaconinm Donatistsm, I. ir. % 7. 
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after t^ same maimer, MeoimriatB and Ciecilianuta.' The mime 
Donatistfl, vhidi waa applied to them by their opponents, may, in 
its intoided meaning, perhaps, hare implied, from the b^innin^ 
something that was offensive; they tbemaeWes would never ac- 
knowledge it.* - 

Ursacins, a count of the en^>i^e, had been (greeted to carry Uie 
laws against the Donatists into e&ct ; and a person of this descrip- 
tion, accnstODicd to military despotism, was certainly not calculated 
to {Hxweed in an affair of this kind with that spirit of kindness aqil 
forbearance, withont which the enthusiastii; spirit, already in exist- 
ence, might easily be fanned into a &eroet flam& Tlw forcible 
measures to winch Ursacins reeortfid,' for the purpose of compelling 
the Donatists to nnile with tlte dominant church, produced the 
most Tiolent ferm^t of spirits. There existed in North Africa « 
band of fanatical asceticB^vho, despising all labour, wandered about 
the Doontry among the huts of the peasanta (whence they were called 
by tkm adTeraoriee ciraoncetliones), and supported tbauselves by 
begging. They stiled themeelTes the Christian champions, agon- 
ktid. These people could easily be excited to any species of fa- 
naticism : whilst the Fagaua were still in power, parties of these 
drcumcelliones had often, to no uadnl purpose, demolished the 
idols on their estates, and thos exposed themselves — whioh was in 
&ct their object — ^to martyrdom.* It is no more than natural that 

1 Th« mrdi of the Doutat litbof PetQiunt it the oonEersnoe in Cuthkg« : Ega 
•ca diean r-tm—, iauDe jalun >p«taqiw deaigoa Uaninriitu et fVniliiTiiitii. L » t 
>06, N. 30. 

* Th< DoutUt gniDmuiin Cnocomiu tffinned that, according to thg L«tiil gnm- 
milieil DH, tb^ ought at lout to be called, Dot Donatutai, bat DonatiBoi, L ii. c. 1, 
»»■ 

■ The DoiwtMtiirinpenaadedtlutlfaedeiMb of tliU[>un,«lu>wu killed Nmatiin* 
afterward* in an tSnj with the barbariaiu, wu a dirine judgrosnt in paniahmenl for 
his Crimea. Bat the logic of fknadcLiim, u lunal, argued from one oi two casee to all, 
and heiiee the Donatiat biihop Petilianna aaid : Periit Haoarina, perih Unactas, cnno* 
tiqM ooiailw veatri Dei parilai Tiadiota perianmt. AognttiB. o. HUraa Paliliani, L IL 
0. 93, 9 !oe. 

* That it WM 1^ their oppoiienia alone theae people were called cirennioellioDei, 
while the; giTG thenuelree the name of agonHtieoa, ii cleai fram AngoatiD. enarrat. in 
I^ 131, f 6. lliey aprang from the ancient aaeattoi, and heaoe were oppoeed to the 
mora TeMnI mtmaaticiiia. Angnatin deecribee them *a foUowa : Genoa bopiinnm, ab 
uiHibiu opmbut otionm, erudeKeaimnm in mOTtibna ilienia, riliicimnni in fail (bna- 
tieal coDtempI of life) wiaxmt in agrit lerritani, ab agri* vaearu, ti victvi (tn anita 
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these perBons, BiJmulated perhaps by the discoaraee of their bisbopB, 
and rouaed by the perBccutione against the Donati&t party, Bhonld 
be easily hurried on to eTery specieB of fanaticiBm and violence. 

The emperor ConBtantine was perhaps cool and prudent enough 
to have learned, from what had fallen ander his Own sad expe- 
rience, the disaBtrouB cousequenceB of persecutions ; or he may have 
been gnided by the counselB of some one of the wiser bighops. For, 
as early as the year 317, he sent a rescript to the North-African 
bishops and communities, in which he exhorted them to forbear re- 
taJiating with wrong the wrong which they suffered from the Cir- 
cnmcellioDB. They ought not, with foolish hands, to intermeddle 
with the vengeance which God had reserved to himself; especially 
ID a case where what they suffered from the rage of such men 
wonld, in the sight of God, be oquivalent to martyrdom. If they 
adhered to this principle, they would soon see the fanaticism 
periah of its own accord.' When now the Donatists, in addition 
to what they had done already, transmitted to the emperor, in the 
year 321, a petition, in which they declared that nothing wonld 
indnce them to enter into church fellowship with that scoundrel, 
bia bishop ;* that they would rather suffer ererything he might 
choose to inflict on them ;* Constantino became conrinced, doubt- 
less, still more than ever, by the tone of this document, of the 
dangerous consequences which mnstfollov, if violent measures for the 
restoration of the peace of the church were pursued any farUier. 
ExperioDce led him to act according to the principles which, in 
obedience to the voice of reason and the spirit of Christianity, he 
ought to have pursued from the beginning. In a rescript addressed 
to the Vicar Veriuns in North Africa,* he granted to the Donatists 
full liberty to act according to their ouw convictions, declaring that 
this was a matter which belonged to the judgment of God.' 

To these principles ConBtantine remained firm to the end. When 
the Gircumcellions, with force of arms, demolished a church which 
he had caused to be erected for the CaUiolics in the town of Con- 

1 See Conetanliiie'i reocript in the mcmtimmUi. Da Pin, L 18S. 
' NuUo modo le commDnlciitarM uitktiti ipaini nebulonL 

* In Augostia. brsviontoi collatioais dliu iii. a. 21, n. 39. 

* E[Hi((ilti CowUDtini, qui liberUlem igendi Uibuit Doiutisti). ladex CoUalioDia 
iii. cap. 549. Da Pio, f. 189. 

' Id Bxpr««ions, it miut be allmfed, wliioh were irooiidinB to the Donitiit*, since 
hn doei not avoid laeh temis u eorum, furor. 
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stantina, the emperor ordered it to be rebuilt at hia onn expense, 
and demanded no indemnitication of the Donatista.' If men had 
only remaincfl true to theae doctrines of toleiation, and simply 
])iiniahcd the acts of violence committed on both Bidos, according 
to the laws ; had the emperor always spoken and acted on ttus 
principle of the Christian politician (which consists precisely in 
acknowledging the jnst limits of all civil power)) a principle which 
is capable of exhibiting itself in the province of religion only on the 
n^;atire side ; the North-AfHcan church doubtless would not have 
been exposed to any of those disorders whicb snbsequcntly en- 
ened, althongh the Donatiats might have long subsisted as a dis- 
tinct party in the church. But disastrons was the result when- 
ever an emperor was disposed to pursue any other than a negative 
course in relation to religious disputes. 

The Western emperor, Constans, to whom North-AfHca fell 
after the death of his father, was not at first inclined to resort to 
any forcible measures for uniting the Donatists once more to the 
dominant church. He simply employed those means which were 
then freqncntly resorted to on the part of the court, for the pur- 
pose of making proselytes.* He directed hie two commissaries, 
Ursacins and Leontius, in tiie year 340, to endeavour, by the dis- 
tribution of money under the name of alms, to vrin over the Do- 
natist churches.* As tho emperor Constans issued at the same time 

' The raieript in Do Fin, 1S9, composed, it miut be ■Emitted, in too thealogini & 
ttyie For Ui amperor. 

' fin ibare, in die casa of ConltanliDe and Juliui. 

* Optttu reprasento thia 4a h&Tioft been danej&it bjMacsritu. He ni«nti«na, in- 
de«d, die ptecediog persecalion* hjr Leonliiu, Uraaciu*, and Oregoritu. Bat, u ha 
girea no predae datea, il is neverthe1e» qnite pouible that tbe whole ought to be re- 
ferred to ihe fiiM peraeCDtiDn under the emperor ConsCancine ; and eeaaeqaetitlj the 
penecatian onder the emperor Conatana would bare flrsl cominenotd after the death of 
the biabop Oeciliau ofCartbaffe, and under the nowbiahop Oratlla. But the diKonrae 
(senno) in memory of tbe two marlyra, Donalna et Advocatns, Brat publiahed bj Da 
Pin !n the eoUectian of nwnHiMnta (L e. fol. 190). lepTcaenta theperaecntionubaTing 
bef^on alrekdj, onder Leoolins and Ui*io!a«, in dio attempt to irin aver the Dooaliat 
dinrelMa by msaaa of lfa« diatribntion of money. It ia here laid (e. 3) : " Mittit (via. 
ffiabolna, aalntia inimida) pecaniaa, qnibug vel ftdem caperet, vel profeaaiooe legia ooca- 
aioami &ceret aTarita (foeter avarice ander the pretext that nothing more wM intended 
than a profeaaion of divine tmth, — the pro/etns being in tbi* eaM iwthing more nor 
leaa than ■ meanB ofreoeiTing money from the emperor.") But this bardl; agrees with 
the fint beginning of tbe poraecntion under Ihe emperor Canstuitine ; ft>r then the Do* 
natiata ware attacked at once with acTere meaaurei as Tiolaton of the imperial decree. 
Th« qneatioa now ariae*, wbelher we anghl lalfaer to folhiw the representation of tbe 
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an edict irbereby he called upon the NorUi-African Ghristiank to 
return back to the unity of the church which Chriat lored,' it 
wu the lesa posrable that the object of these meaeureB sbonld re- 
main concealed ftom the SonatJBt bishops. This cor^t attack 
serred only to exasperate them ; they excited tlieir communides to 
the most determined resistance. More forcible measures soon sao- 
ceeded ; — the Donatiata were to be deprired of time churches ; — 
they were fallen upon by armed troops while assembled for the 
worship of Qod. Such acta could not be committed without the 
effneion of blood ; those that fell Tictims to the persecution were 
honoured by their party a» martyrs ; ' and the annnal oelelH-ation 
of the days of their death furnished new means for enkiBdling the 
enthusiasm of the Donatist party. 

The second attempt was made by a count of the empire, named 
Gregorius. The bishop Donatus wrote to him in a wild, iosur- 
rectionary spirit,* with abngire langua^ little becoming the eba- 
caH In &» tenno, or that of Optatn* ; or whsther wo aliaiiM wek to uiute them both to- 
gatber. In the fint oae, it might be uramed thU ereiTthing oid b7 Optaliu, relative 
to the distribation of manej uid the meuum tiken hj DomtDB aguoit it, ahauld be 
tnnsferred to *n eulier time thao that which he aiwigiu, — nunelj to the first part of 
the reign oTCoDstaiu; thai what he relalea of Macariua shoald be aaciibed to Leontnu 
and Unacina; and that in pbee of the biihop Oraiiu of Caith^e aboidd be mbetititted 
bia [iTed«cea*Dr Cadtian. Thna Optatua miut bava wholtjooBfaanded the times, — aa 
indeed he is aot TMnariublr exact in sach matters. At the aame time, howeTer, we can- 
net be certain that we are jostified ia atlribuling to the DBknowii author of the " Dis- 
course," althoogh it is highly probable that be did iMt lUe at ■ period &r remote from 
the tiiD* of these events, so much higher anthorit; a* an Ustorioa] witness. It may 
fdrthennore be supposed, on ^ other nde, that the author of the " Discourse " might 
himself hsTB oonfDDnded timea and names; and that thos the peraemitian nnder the 
emperor Constana bt^m fint with Hacarius, in the year 347. But still it is not proba- 
ble that the bishops of tbe CathaUc party wonld hare qnietlj obscrred, (or so long > 
time, the tolaiation with which the Donatista were treated, without making any attempt 
to draw horn the emperor Constana some new measures for the suppression of tha 
schism. The reports of the " Disconrae " and of Optatus may periiapa be reooneiled by 
■ni^osing that three separate attempts were made in the reign of Constana, — the first by 
Laontius and Ursaoiua, the second by Oregorins, and the last by MUcarius. In the case 
of the first and of tbe second of these atlempta, the b«einoing may hare been made by 
tlie distribation of money. It osnnot asinredly be affirmed to be improbable that Con- 
Btang would hare resorted twice in succession to tbe same mean* with such unhs^y 
results ; since we are but too well aware, bow slow tbe Byuntine emperon were te 
(row wise by espeiienee. 

< Cbristna amator uniutia eat, nnhaa igitnr fiat. 1. o. Pasdo Donati at Advosad, 
IS. 

■ Thus H was widi Honoratua, bishop of ^iliba, whose life is related in the tnet 
aboTe refomd to. 

■ Gi<gori,maoBlaseMliif etdedacuspnefeetoram; wordsquDledbyOpUlus,Liii, ct. 
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ract«r of a bMop. Snt the most furious persecution b^;ati in the 
year 347. The imperial commisBariefi, Paul and Macarius, tra- 
Turaed, in the first place, the whole of Northern AMoa, dietribnted 
money to the poor in the name of the emperor, presented costly 
diurch atensile to individual commDoities, and, at the same time, 
exhorted all to offer no resistance to Uie unity of the church. In 
this connection, the object of these presents was perfectly clear 
to.erery one. The bi^op Donatus of Carthage repelled the ad- 
▼ances of the imperial <^cer with (he remark : " What has the 
onpcror to do with theohnrchV" He sent admonitions to all 
the Donatist chorobes, charging them to receive none of the 
money. Judging froia the character of Donatus, it may vdl be 
presamed that he betrayed a great want of Christian reflection and 
prudence — qualides most needful at this time to prevent the worst 
excesses of fanaticism, when parties of enthusiastic Circnmcdlions 
were wandering about through the country. 

The principle expressed in those words of Donatns,. that church 
and state should be kept wholly distinct fVom each other, had at 
that time, throng the reaction which began to manifest itsdf 
agiunst the dominant church party, become universally recognised 
among the Douatists. In their sermons, the Donatist bishops 
spoke of the corruption of the church, which had originated in the 
conj^iion of the chnrcb and the state. " The evil spirit, before 
openly combated, in the chnrcb," said they, ** was now a stiil more 
dangerous enemy in its covert attacks, since it made a pretext of 
religion itself, and strove to insinuate itself into men's hearts by 
flattery.* Those whom it seduced to ^tostacy (the traditors), aad 
who, by humbling themselves, m^ht have been able to regain the 
divine &vonr, it now endeavoured to make secure, by flattering 
them diat they conld still be Christians, and, in truth, bishqw, and 
by (onpting tbeir ambition and their avaiice with tlie favour of 
princes and worldly gifts." What impression must these and (ha 
like discourses have produced on the minds of the Circnmcellions, 
inclined already to every fanatical extravagance 1 Accustomed to 
(race all corruption among the Christians to the influence of earthly 
power and grandeur, and to the abundance of worldly goods, tiiis 



* In the Donatitt namea, quoted in I>ii Ho, L I9t : BUnd« dMaptioni* iamSim, 
lu {randnlniti eiroamr«iit»ii« tDbnTtnaL 
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ruling idea mounted with them to a fanatical spirit, that breathed 
hatred against allwhoposaesaedponer, rank, or wealth. Theyrored 
abont the conntry pretending to be the protectors of the oppressed 
and suffering — a sacred band who were fighting for the rights of 
God. Perhaps they rightly perceired that there was a great deal 
in the relation between the proprietors and their oftentimes bearily 
oppressed boors,' between masters and slaTes, that was at Tariancc 
with the spirit and doctrines of Christianity. But in the wayin which 
they were disposed to better the matter, all civil order must be 
turned into confiiBion. They took the part of all debtors against 
their creditors : their chiefs, Fasir and Axid, who styled tbemsclreB 
the leaders of ^e sons of the Holy One,' sent thiteatening letters to 
all creditors, in which they were ordered to give up the obligations 
of their debtors. Whoererretused to obey was attacked on bis own 
estate by the furious company, and might congratulate himself if be 
could purchase back his life by the remission of the debt. When- 
erer they met a master with bis slave, they obliged the formerto take 
the place of the latter. They compelled venerable beads of fami- 
lies to perform the most menial services. All slaves who complained 
of their masters, whether jnstly or unjustly, were sure of finding 
with them assistance and the means of revenge.* Several of the 
Donatist bishops, desirous of clearing their party from the reproach 
of being the abettors or advocates of such atrocities, when they 
found themselves unable to produce any effect by their representa- 
tions on the fanatics, are said to have besought themselves the in- 
terposition of the civil power against men who refused to be go- 
verned and set right by the church;' and this gave the first occa- 
sion for resorting to force for the purpose of checking the outr^es 
of the Circum cell ions. How came in those exhortations of Uonatus, 
and other like-minded bishops, to excite the Circumccllions to re- 
volt. Their ferocius deeds furnished a welcome pretext for re- 
sorting to other persecuting measures. It wa^ determined that the 
unity of the church should be forcibly restored ; the Donatiats 

* Of which oppreuiona the bishape by their interixationet, and Liboniui, frequeDtly 
leitify. 

' The phrue : Deo land en I coDBtltDted the nalch-irard of their ruuticism. Vid. 
Angustin. c Felilisn. 1. ii. § 146. 
' See, uaoDg others, Augnstin. ep. 185, ad. Boni&c. ^ 18. 

* Acoonling to Optatua, iii., 4. this appean to have taken place before the attempt of 
Hacariua to mtore unioD. 
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were to be deprived of their chnrches, and compelled to worship 
with the CatbolicB. It cannot be exactly determined, how much, 
in all that was done, proceeded from imperial edicts, and how much 
fh>m the despotism, the passion, or the craeltj, of individual com- 
manders. Force continually excited the fanatic spirit still more ; 
the report spread that the emperor's image was set up after the 
pagan manner in the churches, and the worship paid to it which is 
due only to God. Haoy Donatist bishops and clergymen, many 
Circnmcellions, fell victims to the persecution. It is natural to 
suppose that the reporters of the facts on the Catholic side wonld 
seek to cnrtul, and those on the other side to exaggerate, the 
truth ; hence an accurate statement is out of the question. Cer- 
tain it is, that man; Circnmcellions sought only the glory of mar- 
tyrdom. Finally it came to that pass, that they threw themselves 
from precipices, cost themselvoB into the fire, and hired others to 
kill them.' The most eminent bishops of the Donatist party, snch 
as Donatus of Carthage, were exiled ; aad thus it was imagined a 
final check had been giyea to the resistance of the Donatists. So 
much the more violent was the reaction when a change of political 
relations took place, and the party hitherto oppressed thereby re- 
covered once more its freedom. This came about under the reign 
of the emperor Julian, in the year 361. The Donatists, in confor- 
mity with their peculiar principles, were quite satisfied that Chris- 
tianity should cease, under the pagan ruler, to be the dominant re- 
ligion of the stale. Their bishops transmitted to him a petition, in 
. which they besought a mler who regarded only justice, to rescind 
the unjnst decrees that had been issued against tiiem. There 
could be no difficulty in obtaining a favourable answer, since the 
petition perfectly agreed with the principles of this emperor, (see 
section i. p. 69). He Uierefore issued an edict, by which every- 
thing which under the preceding reign had been unlawfully under- 
taken against them, was to be annulled. As they were now rein- 
stated in possession of the cborches which had been taken iW>m 
them, their separatist fanaticism displayed itself in the wildest 
freaks. Tbey regarded those churches, and tho church furniture, 
as having been stained and polluted by the use which the profane 
had made of them while they were in their possession ; they dashed 
the utensils of the church to pieces ; tbey painted over the walla of 

> Vid. OpUL iii. 4 and 11. 
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the churches ; they polished down the altars, or removed them en- 
tirely fVom the churches.' 

Under the sncceediDg emperon, the sitnation of the Donatists 
again became worse; and they themsdTM did the moat injury to 
thar caiud by th^r wild fanaticism. The passionate temper of 
tJieir bishops natnrally led to new dirisions among themselreB. A 
Donatist deacon in Carthage, by the name of Maxinriao, who had 
fallen into a quarrel witb Frimianns, the Donatist bishop of that 
city, and who had been excommnnicated by the latter, finding fol- 
lowem, aet up a separate party, which stood in precisely the Bame 
relation to the main body of the Donatists as the Donatists them- 
selres did to the Catholic church. In this controversy, tiie Dona- 
tists w&K driTen into many incoDsistencies, of which ihcar adrei^ 
sarie« were not slow to take adTantage. 

The deplorable effects of this long-continued schism on the peace 
avd prosperity of the AfHcan church,* and also, as it must be al- 
lowed, the prerailing conviction tbat therewaa no way of salvation 
out of the Catholic church, fired the zeal of the Nortii-Aftican 
bishops to nse every effort in order to heal the divition. Particu- 
larly deserving of mention here, as a distinguished theolt^ciJ 
polemic, is Angustin, a presbyter, and subsequently a bishop, of 
Hipporegius in Numidia. His confidence in the validity of his 
logical and dogniBtic principles made him feel perfectly sure, that, 
if the Donatist bishops could only be induced to enter into a calm 
investigation of argumeDta, theymi^t easily be led to an acknow- 
ledgment of th^ errors.* But, not to mention t^t a j^damea- . 
tal error in the notion entertained on both sides concerning the 
ohnrch, presented a great diflSculty in the way of a motnal under- 



■ 8m OpUI. HiteriL ii. 26, and L vi. 

' The biutkal intolenuce weol lo hi, that wheo Ae Donttiila were the dominuit 
|Mrt7 St Hippo, Dons of thnD would venlnra to bake bread for the Catholici, who were 
in the minoritjr. Bee Angiutiii. e. lit. Patillnil, I. ii. t IM. 

' Tbe Donalist Cnaconiiu wai not so mnah odt oC the wb]', whan he aanaured Ih* 
eanSdenoe of ADgnstin, who prafeaaed to be abia to diapoae »a eaailjraTa Mntrovai^, 
<m which, for lo loag a time, »o many thing* had been laid M both aide* : Hoc TeOe 
finire post tot aimoa^ poat tot jndicee alqae arMtroa, qaod apad priiiaipea tot diioap- 
tantibna Kttaratia ah Dtriiaqne paitia efnaeopia flniri dod potnit. Sas Angnatiik. o. 
Creaaomom Donalialam, I. i. §4, He ooght indeed to have learned Mmetbinig hum 
» long experienee; bnt the onlj diffioultj on the part of Aognatin wm not midj, 
aa Craaocmiaa eomplaina, an intoleraoda arrogaotia, but the natnral aonfldence of one 
who waa finul; rooted, with all hia hatnta oTthinkiBK, in a dogniatio aTatem. 
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stancBng between the two parties, the chief obstacle of all, which 
preTented nay hearty and permanent onion, the pr^dicea of party 
S|Hrit and passion did not admit of being banished from the dispo- 
sitions of men by any power of logic ; but, on the contrary, it was 
fkr more nataral Ihat disputation wonld serve only to excite the 
passions to a fieroOT Same, and to canse the differences to appear 
still greater on both sides. It was an excellent plan which An- 
gtutin proposed to the aged bishop Fortnnias — both of them men 
distinguished, in their respectire pairjiee, for Christian Ioto and 
moderation — that each of them, with ten others, lorerg of peace, 
and agremng with them in doctrine, shonld come together in some 
rilla, where there was no church of either party, and where mem- 
bars of boUi parties dwelt ; that each shonld prepare himself, by 
silent prayer to the God of peace, for the common inTesttgation ; ' 
and that Uiey should agree not to separate till they bad come to 
the wiahed-for union. Bnt where would it have been possible to 
find ten such men of both parties, who wonld be able coostuitly 
to mfuntain, eren in the heat of dispute, that tone of mind which 
Angustin required ? Since the Donatists contended as the op- 
pressed party with the dominant one, they had reasons, not with- 
out some foundation, formistnuit with regard to any proposal 
coming from that quarter ; and, besides this, thoy feared and 
hated the superior logic of Ai^vstin.* 

At tiie general African council held at Carthage, a.d. 403, a 
form was drawn up, whereby all the Donatist bishops were to be 
invited to choose driegates out of thar own body, prepared to dis- 
cuss the ooDtested points with chosen men from the Catholic party. 
The forms of this invitation were conceived, it is true, in the spirit . 
of love ; yet it contained a good deal which was calculated to irri- 
tate the minds of the Donatists. The Catholic bishops could not 

■ Sea Angiudji. ap. 44, aj>. 898. 

* Th* DonkliM Oooaoiiu objooU to Aogattin, that dialactica " non oongmal (3iri«- 
titiue verititi," and that the Dojutut teachera would therefore much xwDer avoid than 
Tefatebim, aa a homo dialeeticDa, (cCreaconiom. 1. i. | IS.) In reply to this, Angtuliii 
aaja i Hano arten, qum dialMtioam rDoaat, . qua mhil alind dooet qaam consequantul 
demooMnre, md Ten Tern aea falsa bbia, Donqiuun dootrina Chriadano formidat. Ha 
relen to the Eut that I^ul did Dot avoid a diipntalion with the dialactia Stoica ; that 
ChriH repeQad tha entrapping qeeatiaDi of the IliariMea, Matt. xili. 17, with a ajllo- 
giaiD : and he saya of thaaa latter, " They had not learned from jou to revite ; aln 
parhapa thej woold have cdiaaen, with i 
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consent to forget that th^ spoke, in the secure poBaession of the 
truth, with men irho were tn error, and whoeo errors it was their 
business to correct.' It was to be expected that the DonatiBts 
would refuse to comply with any such proposal. And when now, 
in addition to this, AugustJn, in the name of the charch, wroto a 
letter to the Douatiat churches,* in which he exposed tiie inconsis- 
tencies of their party, and interpreted the conduct of th^ bishops 
in declining the invitation held out to them, a« a token of distrust 
in the goodness of their cause, the effect could only be to increase 
their indignation. Hence it happened that the Circumcellions 
were stirred up to new fury, and that those ecciesiaatics who had 
taken a zealous part in the disputation with the Donatists became 
the special objects of it. Such occurrences would furnish occasion 
for new penal statutes against the Donatist party ; though influ- 
ential Toices already protested against the practice of applying to 
the emperors for the passage of such laws. 

In respect to Augustin, he, at least, who through so many de- 
vious ways and severe struggles hod come to the knowledge of the 
truth in which he found rest, must doabtlesa have been, on this 
very account, more mildly disposed towards those who, in his opi- 
nion, were in error. He may have learned from his own experi- 
ence, that errors were not to be expelled by force ; that it required 
something else besides human wisdom to guide the development 
and purification of a human soul. The more deeply penetrated he 
WEB with the truth that grace alone could truly enlighten and sanc- 
tify men, the less would he be inclined to attempt producing reli- 
gious conviction by outward means. In fact, Augustin, before his 
habits of thinking became fixed, and particularly before they had 
attained to a systematic harmony around a single point, was far 
from indulging any wish to subject to outward constraint, that 
which only can proceed, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, 
out of the free development of the inner man. 

In the meeting above alluded to with the Donatist bishop Fortn- 
nius, it came about that the latter, as the Donatists were frequently 
in the habit of doing, urged against the Catholic church the vio- 
lent measures of which it bad been the occasion. Augustin, feel- 
ing compelled to say something in vindication of his party, was so 

. C»d. Dtnon. Mctea, Alnc c. 92. 
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far misled as to appeal to the example of Elgab, who slew, with 
his owD hand, the prophets of Baal. But when Fortunius replied 
that a dietinctioD was to be made id such matters between the 
times of the Old and of the New Teetameat, Augustin acknow- 
ledged that he was right.* Somewhat Iat«r, he published a work 
against the party of Donatns, in the first book of which he de- 
cidedly condemns all the measOres which had been employed to 
force back the Donatists to the ruling chnrch.* And when, at the 
council of the NorUi- African church, held at Gavtha^, a. d. 404, 
fiie question was agitated about requiring the emperor to pass new 
penal laws against the Donatists, by which numbers might be the 
more easily brought back to the Catholic church, Augustin, with 
sereral others of the younger bishops, declared against it. He said 
men must go forward simply with (be word of truth, must seek to 
conquer by arguments, unless, instead of open and avowed heretics, 
they would have hypocritical Catholic Christians. Hence the coun- 
cil ought not to be satisfied with merely providing for the safety of 
those who, by defending the cause of tbe Catholic church, exposed 
tbemselrcs to the fury of tbe Circumcellions.' This opinion was 
adopted in part by the council. It was proposed to the emperor 
Honorius by the deputies of the North-African charch, that the 
fixed pecuniary mulct of ton pounds of gold, which had been laid 
by his father Thoodosius against the clergy of the heretics, or the 
owners of those places whore they held their assemblies for worship, 
should be assessed only against those Donatist bishops and clergy, 
within whose dioceses acts of violence against the Catholic clergy 
should be perpetrated. Yet tbe attempt is said to have been made 
at the same time, to procure that the law whereby heretics were 
excluded from the right of receiving donations and legacies, and of 
leaving legacies in their wills, should be expressly extended to the 
Donatists, who would not consent to be reckoned among the here- 

' Ep. 44, 9 9 : IRo reren Tidit, quod Tidaodnm eTit,UlUtiiiD licDUMJiutii. Hko 
•aim fropAetiai spirta laetoritile Doi Guiebtt, qui procol dnbio DOTJt, cui atiiun pnxit 

' Tbii work, contn putem Doniti, bu Dot corns down U ni ; bat iU tendeno; bu 
basD thu dewribed bj AngoatiD, in Eetnctiiloa. L ii. o. &. He atyt in tbU plaoe, be 
had then ta conodred it, beceneo ha had not u jet lumed hj experience bow mucb bid 
tbe DoDetiite were bold enough to aommit, while ihey went anpnuijbed, or bow mneb 
■ leTere ooime uf condnot would aontribute to tbeir impravemeDt- But one wroog 
can DCTw joMify ■Dother, nor tbe end taaetilj tbe lueuu. 

' Ep. 93- Au),ii9tini ftd VinoeDtium, g IT, end epial. 180, ad BoniTMiopi, | 25. 
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tics.' When, moreover, to the propofial of the Nortii- Afrioan coao- 
cil were added the complaintfi of individualB vho had been abused 
by the Circumcelliona, there were enacted, in the year 405, against 
the entire DonaUat party, as a heretical one, various laws which 
were Btill more severe than the council itaelf had reqoired. 

The North-Ai^oan bishopB, of whom Augustin was the aoul, 
laboured incesaantly to bring about a reli^ons conference with the 
DonatistB, where they might be brought over to the true faith by 
the f(tfce of argnmenta. The Donatista, generally, Bought ev&j 
means of avoiding so useless an experiment. But it so happened, 
in the year 410, that certain Donatist bishops who had been aum- 
moned before the higher civil authoiitieB were, by some means or 
other, perhaps by some objection which was brought against them, 
led to assert for the first time that tbey would doubtless be able to 
prove the truth of their cause, were they but allowed a patient hear- 
ing.' They were immediately taken at their word ; and the Catholic 
bishops, urgently renewing their request that a religions confearence 
might be appunted, apposed to the fact that the Dwiatista them- 
selves were ready to acquiesce in that movement. And the ^nperor 
Honorina ordered a religious conference to- be held between the 
two parties at Carthage, a.d. 411. If the Donaitist Hehops, aftra- 
being three times invit«d, still declined taking any share in the re- 
ligions conference, their conduct should be interpreted to signify a 
consciousness of being unable to defend their cause, and their com- 
munities should therefore be compelled to vnite with the Catholic 
church. On the other lumd, any who might comply with theinvi- 

' Ci>d. A£r. oanoii. 93. If we compuo then mbales of the proceedings of the wim- 
eil vith the report of tli«ni draim up b; Aagruda, in the letter ilreadj referred to, ad- 
dreued to Bonifiwa, we alutll doabtlm eee that thU ivfmt ia not ttriaij owrecl ; per- 
h*pa becaiue the whole nutter wu no longer pTMent to AqgnstiQ's mwnorj ; for this 
council certunlj reqaired, u u erident from the appendix, ■ penal law agunst the Do. 
natista generally, aaaach, bnlone hj nemeani ao severe) andanch aapirit of niildneu 
and liberality ai ia deicribed by Angnatin in the two letters above relorred to, aa peon- 
liar to hia earlier mods of thinking, by no m«uia eiprema iuelf in tiioae minutes. 
Uoreover, it may be gathered from many of the works againat ^le Donatisia whidi 
Angnatin had It that time already written, and which we ahall hereafter cite, that he 
had then actually made the tranaition from his earlier liberal prinrnplea, to mive atriot 
and rigid ones. 

* In tbe letter* missiTe of thi« eonjivenoe, the iaot waa appealed to, that the Dona- 
tista themselves bad demanded it (lie ante bravisaimum Ismpns Dooalistanun episcopo* 
in jndioio illustrinm poteatatnm ooUationem poatnlaase ncn daUDm est. Ckata colla- 
donia in Du Pin, f. 247), although the Donatists denied all knawltdge of having ds- 
Duuded any such thing. 
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tation, should at some fiitare time receive again the chnrches of 
vhich they were deprived. The imperial tribune and notary, Fla- 
TiQB Harcdlinna, Angostin's friend, vas appointed to preside over 
thin reUgious coni<erence as the emperor's commissioner, and to act 
BB judge. 

The Catholic bishopa made »nch orortares to the Donatists as 
ir^re calenlated to ^ve them confidence. They declared themselTea 
ready to resign that biahoprie«, and to soirender them into the 
ham^ of the Donotist bishops alone, in ease the latter gained the 
victory in the conference. Such a propoeition, it may be granted, 
reqnii^ but little self-denial, since, beyond all doabt, they were 
well convinced that the case supposed could never happen. There 
iraa more in the other proposal, that if the cause of ^e Donatists 
vrae lost, and if their bishops would come over to theCatholic church, 
they should be recognised in their episcopal character, and stand 
on the same level with the Catholic bishops in the exercise of their 
functions. But if the communities were not satisfied with this, 
both should resign their dignities, and the Donatists and Catholics, 
now nnited, choose a new bishop. " Be brothers with us in the 
Lord's infaeritaBCe," said Angustin ; ■' let us not, for the sake of 
preserving our oWn stations, hinder the peace of Christ'" Augos- 
tin preached inCarthage before the commencement of the conference, 
two discourses, in which he endeavoured to insptro the Catholica 
thwe with love and gentleness towards the Donatists, and called 
on tltem sedulously to avoid everything which might be calculated 
to give offence to their excitable feelings, or to arouse their pas- 
sions. " Their eyes are inflamed," said be : " they must be treated 
prudently and with forbearance. Let no one enter into controversy 
with the other — let no one at this moment even defend his iaith 1^ 
dispBlation,leat some spark from the controversy kindle into a great 
fire, lest occasion of offence be given to those who seek occasion 
for it. Do yon hear reviling la^uage, endure it ; be willing not 
to have heard it; be silent. Do yon say, he brings chargea 
against my bishop, and shall I be silent 1 Yea ; be silent at those 
charges ; aot that y<n are to allow them, but to bear tbem. Yon 
best s«b«erve tbe interests of yowr bishop at the present moment, 
when you forbear meddlii^ with his cause. Bepay not reviHngs 
with revilings, but pray for him."* 

* Augiutin. sp. 128, Sanao 3M, g «. 
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There met together at Carthage, a.d. 411, two hundred and 
eighty-Bix bishopa of the Catholic, and two bnadred and aeventj- 
nine of the Donatist party. TheDoaatiBtahadeTidentlycometo the 
conference with reluctance, and full of distrust : this was shewn 
on all occasions. The tribune Marcellinns, in conformity with the 
imperial edict, made known to them the proposal, that, in case 
they wanted confidence in him, they were at liberty to choose 
another person of equal or of superior rank to preside along with 
him. The Donatiat bishop Fetilianns thereupon declared : " It is 
none of onr concern to ask for another judge, since in fact we did 
not ask for the Jiret. The business belongs to those who hare 
been the contrivers of this whole afiiur.'" 

Amid such vast numbers on both sides, the transactions could 
hardly be conducted in a quiet and orderly manner. Marcellinus 
demanded, in compliance with the imperial letters missive, that, 
according to the common mode of judicial proceedings, deputies 
should be chosen fVom each of the two parties, seven in number, 
to advocate the cause of their respective sides in the name of the 
rest. But the distrustful Donatists, prejudiced against the whole 
business, at first positivelyrefused to enterintosuchan arrangement. 
They declared that the judicial mode of proceeding was not appli- 
cable to this spiritual concern. Amid wearisome, fruitless disputes 
about this and other matters relating to the form of transacting 
business, the time of the meeting, during the greater part of the 
first day, was spent. At length the Donatists were obliged to yield, 
and to choose seven bishops. Augustin was the ablest speaker 
on the one side, Petilianus on the other. 

When, on the second day of the assembly, the seven deputies of 
each party entered the hall, the imperial commissions invited them 
to take their seats as he took his own. The Catholic bishops fol- 
lowed the invitation ; but Petilianus said, in the name of the Bo- 
natists : " We do not sit in the absence of onr fathera, (the other 
bishops, who could not assist at the conference,) especially as the 
divine law, Ps. zxvi. 4, forbids us to sit down with sach adver- 
saries." Marcellinus thereupon declared, that respect for the cha- 
racter of the bishops forbade that he should remain seated, if they 
chose to stand; and he ordered his chair to be removed. 

The matters brought forward at this religions conference related 

■ OcsM colUt. f. 348. 
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to two disputed qnestions ; the one, as to the fact whether Folix 
of Aptunga and Cscilian, were traditors ; the other was a qnes- 
tion of doctrine, riz, what belonged to the essence of the Catholic 
church, — whether the church, by eomninaion with ttnworthy mem* 
bers, tost the predicate of the genuine Christian, Catholic church. 
The controversy ou the first point can have no farther interest for 
ns : in respect to the controversy on the second point, we shall 
treat upon it connectedly, when we come to survey the whole mat- 
ter of dispute between the two parties- 

The imperial commissioner decided, as was to be expected, in 
favour of the Catholic church. The decision was followed by se- 
verer laws, by which all the Donatist clergy were banished &om 
their country, and the laity of the party wore condemned to pecu- 
niary fines. The fanaticism of the oppressed party was thereby 
excited to new and more violent outbreaks. When, in the year 
420, the imperial tribune Dulcitius signified his intention to carry 
the laws against the Donatists into execution, Gandentlus, bishop 
of Thamugade, who had been one of the seven speakers on the 
side of the Donatists at the conference of Carthage, declared Uut, 
if force were used to take away his church, he would bum himself 
up in it, together with his community. The tribune having writ- 
ten to him, that such a proceeding would not be in conformity 
with th£ doctrine of Christ ; that, according to this, ho must rather 
seek safety in flight ; G-andentins defended his premeditated sui- 
cide, and appealed, among other argnments, to the example of 
Basis, 2 Maccab. xiv. This was the occasion of Augustin's writ- 
it^ his work against Gaudentius ; a treatise important on account 
of its bearing on the question of suicide, and on other points con- 
nected with the history of Christian morals, (see the fourth Sec- 
tion), When the Vandals, in the fifth century, made themselves 
masters of this country, the Donatists, as such, had to suffer no 
persecutions lW>m them. It was only as adherents of the Njcene 
creed that they were persecuted in common with other confessors 
of the same system. They continued to survive, as a distinct 
party, down to the sixth century, as may be seen from the letters 
of the Roman bishop Gregory the Great. 

We now pass to consider the theological points'of dispute be- 
tween the two parties. The first point related to the doctrine con- 
cerning the chnrcb. The same remarks which we made on this 
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Bnbject, is ^pealdiig of the NovatiaD controTersies in the preceding 
period, apply alao to the Donatiat disputes. Both parties vere in- 
Tolvod in the same grand mistake with r^;ard to the conception of 
the cbiirch, by their habit of confounding tha notions of the inri- 
sible and of the Tisible church with each other. Proceeding on this 
fundamental error, the Catholic fatiiere maintained that, asporate 
from the communion oi the one vieible C&tholic chuKch, deriyed, 
through the sucoetaion of the biahopB, from the apostles, there is 
no way of participating in the influences of the Holy Spirit and of 
obtaining salvation ; and hence it could not seem otberwtae than 
a matter of the highest importance to those of them who w«« ac- 
tuated by a pure zeal of Christian charity, to bri^ the Donatista 
to acknowledge this nntrersal Tisible ehurch, although they were 
not separated from them by any differmce of creed. On the other 
hand, the Donatista, owing to this same CMifWon of notions, held 
that every church which tolerated unworthy mcmbere in ita bosom 
was itself polluted by the oommuaitm with tliem ; it thus ceased to 
deserve the predicate of parity and holiness, and conaequently 
ceased to be a true Christian chur<^ since such a church could not 
anbaist without these predicates. 

As it concerns Augustin, the principal- nuuiager of this con- 
troversy, it is easy to explain, from the course of his religious and 
thecdogical development, how this notion of the church came to 
be considwed by Mm of so much impcvtaoce ; and the foundation 
on which this notion was established, by his lo^cal, systamatising 
mind, exerted a great influence on all succeeding times. Augusttn 
had been carefully educated, by his pioas moth^, Uonioa,^ the 
faith, early implanted in his soul, that the way to heaven was to 
be found only in the Catht^c church. From the years of bis yontli 
and upward, he had fallen into many errors of theory and prac- 
tice, and into a aeries of violent confiicta. He passed, finally, 
from Manicheism, which had disappointed the ezpectatioua of 
many years, to Scepticisa, Whilst he was in this state of scepti- 
cism, and whilst an inward impulse of his intellect and his heart 
compelled him still to believe in some objective truth, iha thought 
took possession of his soul : Must not God have instituted an 
authority, capable of being known by sure and certain marks, 
to conduct the restless, doubting spirit of man to the truth 
which he needs! From aoepticiam, the tnuuitton wa* here 
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formed in bis case, — yrhicii was a case often repeated in history, 
— to tbe faith in the authority of a Tisible church, proTcd to 
be of divine origin by evidences not to b^ mistaken. Again, 
although tbe belief in tbe truth and divinity of tbe doctrines of 
Christ, which had attended him from bis childhood, and never 
forsaken him, even vben be embraced lUaiiicheism, asserted its 
power is his soul more strongly as be grew older : yet he was in 
doubt as to tbe question where these doctrines of Christ were to be 
found, since each one of tbe sects claimed to be itself in possession 
of them. He wanted that knowledge of tbe right hermeneutica), 
exegeticftl, and critical principles, which would have enabled him 
to answer this question, as to what were the true doctrines of 
Christ, out of the sacred Scriptures alone. The hermeneutical and 
critical principles of the Manicbeans bad completely unsettled him ; 
he wanted a stable authority, which could shew him where the 
pure doctrines of C3irist, tbe unfalsifled collection of religious re- 
cords, and the correct doctrinal exposition, of them, were already 
preeent. This authority be believed he found is the tradition of 
the universal church. When Augnstin considered that this church 
had come forth victorious out of all her conflicts with the powers 
that had assuled her from without, and with the manifold corrup- 
tions of Christianity in erroneous forms of doctrine ; when be 
perceived what a revolution in the whole mode of human thought, 
and in the entire life of man, had been effected by means of 
this church, bow tbe loftiest truths of religion had passed into 
the common consciousness of hamtinity wh«« this church had be- 
come dominant ; ho confounded in this case what tbe church had 
effected through Christianity, and what Christianity had effected 
through the church, as the instrument and vessel for its difi^ision 
and propagation, irith what tbe church had done in and of itself as a 
visible, outward institution, in this determinate earthly form. What 
he might justly regard as a witness for the divine, world-trans- 
forming power of tbe dospel, appeared to him as a witness for the 
divine authority of the visible, universal church ; and he did not 
consider that the Gospel truth would have been able to bring about 
effects equally great, by its inherent dirine power, in some other 
vessel in which it could have been diffused among mankind ; nay, 
that it would have been able to produce sUlI pnrer and mightier 
effects, had it not been in many ways disturbed and checked in 
VOL. ui. s 
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its operation by the impure and confining Tebiclc of ita transmiB* 
uon.' 

Afl Augnstin, at the time of his oontroTersy with the Donatists, 
had already incorporated into his life, and woven into the very tex- 
ture of his thoughts, this confused mixture of conceptions neces- 
■arily diatinct ; as this errw, then nnirersally prevailing in the 
Western, and particularly in the North- African church, had thus 
passed orer into bis inmost habits of thinking, it is easy to see <^ 
what w^ht this point must have seemed to him in the present 
dispute. Hence he could say : * " No one attains to salratHHi, and 
to eternal life, who has not Christ for his Head. But no ose caa 
have Christ for a Head, who does not belong to bis Body, which 
is the church."* Hence the eiror, growing out of this confounding 
and mixing together of distinct notions, that the onion of bolierors 
with Christ was brought about through the anion with this visible 
church. And hcoce, ia following out this principle, he asserts : 
" The entire Christ is the Head and the Body ; — the Head is the 
only-begotten Sod of God, and tJw Body is the church. He who 
agrees not with S^aiptnre in the doctrine concerning the Head, al- 
though he may stand in externa) communioB with the church, not- 
withstanding belongs not to her. But, moreover, he who holds 
fast to all that Scripture teaches respecting the Head, and yet 
cleaves not to tho unity of the church, belongs not to her." * 

It is a fact particularly worthy of notice in the polemical writings 
of Augnstin, that, whenever the Donatists made appeal to miracles, 
answers to prayer, visions, and to the holy lives of their bislH^ts, 
as evidences that the true church was with them, he, on the other 
hand, will allow the validity of no other evidence than tho objec- 
tive testimony of the divino wwd. " Let them not try to prove the 
genuineness of th«r churdi," says be,' " by the conndb <^ their 
bishops, by decatful miracnlons signs, since we have been warned 



' Tbe anthoritieB for thU deliDeMioD ua furniihed by Angtutin's coDrouiaiu, b; the 
works which he composed dnriDg tba great crisis of his inner life until the first j eus ot 
bu ipiritul office, uul espteiall^ tba work* de erdine, da moribns eedeaia catholicc et 
moribiu Miuohaoram, de vara religiane, and de ntililate oredendi. 

' De uailalB eodeain, c 49. 

' Eabere caput Giristum nemo poterit, mat qui in ejus corpora fiicrit, qnod eat ec- 

* De imitate occlesia;, %7. ° L. e. g 47. 
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And put on our guwd against such proofs bj the word of the Lord 
(Matth. xxiT. 25), but let them do it by tiie law and prophets, 
and by the word of the only Shepherd.' Neither do we ourseWes 
affirm that men ought to believe ns in maintaining that we are in 
the Catholic church, because this church is recommended by an 
Optatus (rf" Milere, or by an AmbroBo of Milan, or other number- 
leee biahi^ of our commnnion ; or because it has been approTed 
by the assemblies of our colleagncs ; or because such wonderful 
instances of answers to prayer, or of the healing of the aick, hare 
been witnessed on sacred spots in the whole world, which have been 
visited by the members of our communion ; or because this person 
has had a visioB, and that other has hoard in a trance, that he 
should not unite himself with the Donatist party, or that he should 
forsake it." It must be admitted, however, that Augustin is incon- 
sistent with himself, and moves round in a circle, when, in disput- 
ing with the Donatista, he allows validity to do evidence but that 
of the Bcriptores, in favour of the Catholic church ; while, in his 
coDb^versy with the Uanicheans, he makes the authority of the 
holy scriptures themselvea to depend on that of the church which re- 
ferred to them, and fh>m which we have received the sacred canon.* 
The Donatists maintained that the church should cast out ftvm 
its body those who were known, by open and manifest sins, to he 
mnworthy members. To prove this, they adduced the fifth chapter 
of Panl's first epistie to the Corinthians, where the apostle has 
^ven certain mles for the practice of church discipline. " When 
the etmrch did not act in accordance with these rules," said tbey, 
" bnt tolerated such unworthy membws in her communion, she lost 
the predicates of purity and holiness." All those passa^ of holy 
writ which bid us avoid the company of the wicked, they referred — 
confonnding inward disposition with outward conduct — to the avoid- 
ing of external companionship with them. Angnstin, taking the 

• L. c 8 60. 
■ * Tbo well-knoin] ud rnnaritabls words, contn opiatolun Mininhni, § 6: Ego 
lero evrngslio una eredwetn, aai ma cathoben eodente commaTeret ■uotorilu; 
while, on the other bend, what he uja againat the Donatiala would admit, parhapa, of 
being eipreaaed b^TSTeratug the piopoaitioii : Ego Tare catholicn ecdeiin non ere- 
derem, nisi me evangelii oommoTeret auetoritu. But if tradition oondncts, thiongh 
the church, to the Soriptana, it b^ no meana fellows that the; are bdieved on the 
gronnd of iti antbaTity, We ae* here that confniion of ideai, the caoae of which U , 
■d tat bj what baa been laid aboTe. 
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position of the Catholic chnrch, replied that, it was true, church 
discipline should, by all means, be Tigoronely maintained ; but that 
still Bucha complete separation from the rest even of manifest trans- 
gresBors was, in the esisting state of the church, impracticable ; 
that tbe evil must be patiently endured, to aroid a still greater 
one, and to give opportunity for reformation to such as could be 
reformed, especially in those cases where the vickedoeas which 
was to be corrected by church discipline was shared by too many. 
The Apostle Fanl, he attempts to shew, by what we must allow to 
be a rather forced interpretation,' was speaking only of individual, 
whose vices were not common to many, and whose vices were nni- 
Tersally known ; so that the sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced against such persons must have been acknowledged as 
just by all. But when the same disease had infected many, no- 
thing was left to the good but pain and grief, that so by the mark 
revealed to £zektel (Ezek. ix. 4), they might be preserved from 
the destruction with whiclt all were threatened. Where the infec- 
tion of sin had sdzed on the many, the severity of a divine chastise- 
ment was required ; for the counscU of human separation were vain 
and mischievous ; they proceeded from pride ; they rather disturbed 
the weak among the good, than exerted any power of reformation 
on the boldly wicked. Let man then punish, what he may punish, 
in the spirit of love. Where he may not, let him suffer patiently, 
sigh and mourn with love, until either chastisement and reforma- 
tion come from above, or, at the general harvest, the tares be rooted 
out, and the chaff sifted away. Thus the goodand faithful Chris- 
tians, certain of their own salvation, may persevere to dwell in unity 
among the corrupt, whom it is beyond their power to punish, seek- 
ing to extirpate the sin which is in their own heart.' The Catholic 
party appealed to those parables of our Lord which treat of the se- 
paration of tiie good and bad, reserved unto the final judgment ; the 
parables of the tares, of the good fruit, of the draught of fishes. The 
Bonatists replied, either that these passages referred simply to the 
mixing together of the good and the bad in the world, and not . 
within the church ; that by the field, the net was to be understood, 

' In the phrtM, " si qnls," he nuiiiituned, wis implied one unong mmy diSerently 
£spoied ; and in Ihe words, "fratres nomiDantur," that hia offcBce wu genenlly 

" AugDBtin c. episl, Piimeniin, 1. iLi, g 12, at seqq. 
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not ilie cburch, bat the vorld ; or they maintained that those paa- 
sages referred simply to the mixing in of secret sinners with the 
saints ; since oven they alioved, that a complete separation was in 
this life impossible, and demanded only the exclusion of those who 
were manifestly vicious.* As it respects the first of these positions, 
we may remark here a noticeable dispute between the Donatists and 
their aata^nists, relative to the use of the term, " world," in the 
sacred scriptures ; where it becomes evident, how the same funda- 
mental error in confounding tlte notwm of the intmible and of the 
visible church, in which both parties were involved, prevented their 
coming to a mutual understanding. The Donatists appealed to the 
fact, that Christ himself, in explaining this parable, taught that the 
field is the world. Angustin, on the other hand, replied, that in 
this passage Christ used the term, " world," in place of tie church.' 
This was perhaps correct ; but the question comes up, In what par- 
ticular point of view was this notion ofthe church employed? That 
portion of the visible church which belongs at the same time to the 
invisible, could, however, only form an antithesis to that portion 
which the New Testament calls, in a peculiar sense, the world. 
But of the external, visible chnrch, in so far as it is not one with 
the invisible, it may with propriety be said, that it belongs to the 
world in the sense of the Bible. Precisely because the Donatist 
bishop Emeritus failed to mark this distinction of ideas, he uttered 
—as Angnstin expressed it — that petulant exclamation. He then 
proceeded directly to quote those passages from John, where the 
world expresses that which is opposed to the kingdom of God ; 
and demanded, whether that could be said of the church ? — for 
example, the world knows not Qod, therefore the church knows not 
God, But of one portion of the vieible church all tiiis may with 
propriety be said ; and the Donatist himself could have no hesita- 
tion in applying all this to the secret unworthy members who yet 
belonged to the visible church. I^ty that be had not made himself 
distinctly conscious of this 1 Angustin answered, that the holy 

' A> it ntpetitt the wcood poaicion, the Donaliati expUined : Hoe da nit latenlUmM 
Uotntn, qooaum ni^calatn in man ponlnm quid hibett > piacitoribiu, id est > wMrda- 
tibns, igDontnr, donee extnetmn >d litiu ed pDrgttiDnem bom nn nutli prodvitiir. 
lu et Uteutes at in eeoleiik conititBti et > tamrdotibus ignorali, in difina judido pro 
djti, tanqnun piieea null ■ wnctonim comortio sepaTanlur. See CollaL Cirthag. d. iiL 
•d. Da Pin, fol. 314, and the bravicnlua of Angaatio concerniiig thi* it,j. 

* Uandom ipnun appellatnin e«ae pro eedeaiB aomine. 
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scriptures used the term, " -world," Bometimea in a good, and somo- 
times in a bad sense. In the former, for example, when it is said, 
the Torld belioYOs in Christ, is redeemed by him ; but he ought to 
have considered, that the invisible church rec^Tes its menbov out 
of the world ; that they who once belonged to the world, in that 
biblical sense, do, by becoming incorporated, by faith and partici- 
pation in the redemption, into thoinvisiblechnrch, cease hanging 
to it any lon^r. Augnstin says, one need only distinguish the dif- 
ferent senses of the term " world," and (me would do longw find 
any contradicUon here in the scriptures. But he would have ad- 
Tanced farther, and been still more free trom prejudice, in his iat«r- 
pretation of the Bible, if he bad duly distioguisbed the different 
significations of the word " church." Ho says : " Behold the 
world in the bad sense, all who cleare to earthly things among all 
the nations : — behold, on the other hand, the world in the good 
sense, all who believe and hare hope of eternal life among all 
nationa.'" But are not the last mentioned precisely the members 
of the genuine church of Christ, of the invitible church, among 
all the nations where the Gospel has found its way, — among all the 
different earthly forms of appearance of the Tisible church ^ 

It is remarkable, but also very natural, that the Donatiats, to 
shew the necessity of a severe sifting in the chnrch, and to prove 
that the church was corrnpt where such a siding had not been 
made, drew their arguments, for the most part, from the Old Testa- 
ment, and from such passages of the Old Testament aa treat of the 
external purity of the people of God.' They ought, however, in 
tliis case, to have paid some regard to that necessary distinction 
between the positions of the Old and of the New Testament, which 
they were not slow to insist on, in other cases, ag^nst thdr op- 
ponents. 

According to the Catholic point of view, to the essence of the 
gonnino Catholic church belonged its general spread through the 
medium of the episcopal suixeesion doivn from the apostlee. 
From the conception of the Catholic church in this sense iras then 
first derived the predicates of purity and holiness. On the other 
hand, according to the BonaUst point of view, the predicate of Car- 
tholio ought to be enbordinate to those of pnrity and holiness. 

' L. c. f. 317. ' Cullat I. c fol. 313, 3U. 
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When the church, however widely extended,— they inferred, — be- 
came corrapted hj intercourse with unworthy members, then that 
church, in whatever nook or corner of the earth it might be, which 
had no manifestly tJcioub members within its pale, is the genuinely 
Catholic one.' They appealed, not without reason, from the pre- 
judgment grounded on nnmbers and universality, to the pass^es 
of scripture where the little band of genuine confessors were distin- 
gnished from the great mass of apostates, or of those belonging to 
the kingdom of God merely ia outward appearance; as, for ex- 
ample, the seren thousand that had not bowed the knee to Baa], — 
where the few, who went in tho strait way towards heaven, were op- 
posed to the multitude of those who went in the broad way to de- 
struction. They maintained that when Christ represented it as so 
doubtful (Lnke xviii. 8), whether at his reappearance he should 
find futh on the earth, this indicated that the faithful, in the true 
sense, would not be thus diffused in one mass over the whole earth.' 
But although they were right here, in distinguishing those who in 
the viaibio church constituted &e church proper, the invisible one, 
from the great mass of those who made up tite appearance of the 
Tisible church ; yet they were wrong in this respect, that, confonnd- 
ing once more, on another side, notions distinct in themselves, they 
pwsisted informing this genuine church only according to the dic- 
tates of a separatist pride. They imagined the saying was here 
confirmed, that the last shonld be first ; the holy, pure church, was 
at present in Africa ; while the East, where Christianity commenced 
its progress, had fallen ^m purity ; — and although in Africa (i. o. 
North Africa) no church was to bo found which was of apostolic 
origin. They protested here, therefore, against the claims of the 
sedee apostolicte, and against those who were for uniformly attach- 
ing to the outward fellowship with these tho predicate of a Catholic 
church.' 

Midway between both parties stood the Donatist grammarian, 

* Tin Doutitt biihop Emeritus la;!, in opposing tha tuamption of the other putjr 
who alwajB proeeaded od Ilia i appodtioii that thsj were the Cttholio cburcb loeording 
to tha priDcipla of nniTerulitjr : Qokunqus jnsiis legitimUqno ex caoiiia Chriitiuius 
fasrit •pprobitiu, ille man* eat Cathohcua. And the hiihop Oaudentini : CathalicDm 
nomen non ad proTiDciaa vet gentes TefereudDm ; cam hoc dt quod ucruDODtia plsutiin, 
qnod parfaotDm, qaod immacDlatnm. Collit. i. iii. t, 301 ct 3. 

* AngtMtin. de Diiilata ecdenn, 8 S3, et teqq. 
■ D« nmtaia eedeaiM, S 37- 
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Tichoniua, approving ndther of the intolerant, prond spirit of ao- 
paratism, nor c^ Catholicism, vhieh vaa for forcing men into an 
external nnity. He allowed that his party was wrong in holding 
themsclTCB to be the alone pure church ; and in making the fulfil- 
ment of the divine promise, as to the blessing which should be dis- 
pensed througli the posterity of Abraham to all mankind, — the 
blessing of a preached Gospel which should reach the whole world, 
— to depend on a subjective human purity which nowhere existed. 
He could not agree that, hy communion with unworthy members 
which it did not expel from itself, the church could lose its charac- 
ter, which rested on an objective, divine foundation.' He doubt- 
less made his own party mark their inconsistency in the fact, that 
the Donatists might perceive a great deal of the same impurity in 
their own communities which they so sharply reproved in the Ga^ 
tholic church as a profanation of its character. What was holy or 
not holy must be determined by their own caprice.' Augostin, 
however, accused Tichonius himself of inconsistency,' because he 
did not, in accordance with these principles, abandon his party, and 
acknowledge tlibse who stood in church fellowship vith the Chris- 
tendom extending throughout the entire world, as the Catholic 
church. This inconsistency, however, he could find in Tichonius, 
only hy supposing in his mind the same confusion of the invisible 
with the visible church in which he himself was involved, and the 
same principles of a necessary visible unity of the church. But on 
this very point bo was mistaken. Tichonius distinguished two 
parts of the body of Christ (corpus Domini bipartitum) i. e. of 
that which exhibits itself in manifestatinn as the body of Christ, as 
the church ; one part, the individuals scattered through the whole 
world, who, by faith and temper of mind, really belong to Christ's 
spiritual body, who are truly one with him as the Head of the spi- 
ritual body ; in whom he is daily horn and grows up into the holy 
temple of God ;* towhom the description applieswhich Paul gives in 

* See Angrnstin, e. s^tolam PumenUni, L i. c. 1 et 2 j I. ii!. § 17. Comp. ilw the 
hermenentic ralea of Ticbonins, reg. 1., wbere, {■"^'I'lbl}' in oppositlan to the othai Do- 
DRtiste, he remarka : Non enlm sicat qnidam dicani, in coatumeliam regni Dei imnclai. 
que /icereditatia Chriili, qaod non eine dolore dico, DomiDus totnm muudum potaatate 
et non gni carporie plraitndiae occnpavit. Bibl. pitt. Ludg. t. ri. f. 60. 

* Qai>d volumos lancCnm eat. ADBaetin. c epist. Pumeniaiu, 1. iL S 31. 
' C epiet. Fenneniani, 1. i. o. 1. 

* Reg. i. Qod u the fonntain of diviae life in haman nalare through Cbritt. Dena 
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EpheeiaoB t. 27, inaamncli aa they are purified in the faith by 
the blood of Christ — therefore the true commnnity of the sainta ; 
— another part, those scattered thronghont the world, who belong 
indeed, as to risible appearance, to the same body of Christ, and 
drav nigh to Ood with their lipa, bat in heart ore far from hitn.* 
Accordingly, Ticbonias could say that the two portions of the 
manifested body of Christ remained connected with each oUier 
tiironghout the whole world ; and the important question was, to 
which of these two portions did each indiTidnal belong, by the tem- 
per of his mind. Owing to this intermediate relation to both par- 
ties, he could of coarse make bis cause good to neither ; in addition 
to which it must he remarked that he seems to have been somewhat 
obacure in his mode of expressing himself.* 

That separatist pride of the Donatists, which attributed so much 
weight to the subjectively human element, ae their principle com- 
pelled them to do, often expressed itself, in the heat of controTersy, 
in an extremely harsh and unchriatian manner. On the other hand, 
Augnstin not unfrequently explains his own Tiews in a very beauti- 
ful style, and in the genuinely Christian sense, respecting Uie might 
and Tatidtty of the objectively divine element ; reapecting the rela- 
tion of the human element to the aame, aa a mere organ ; and re- 
specting the vanity and emptiness of the hunuui element, whenever 
it aspires to be anything more than this. 

When the Donatist bishop Fetilian pressed Anguatin to declare 
explicitly whether he acknowledged C^ecilian as his father, in which 
case the cause of the Catholic church would be made to depend 
wholly on the guilt or innocence of this latter individual, Augnstin 
at length declared : " I have one Head, but this is Christ ; whose 
apostle I hear saying : ' All is yours, bnt ye are Christ's, and Christ 
is God's.' For even in the case where the apostle called himself a 
father, he added, that we might beware ofattribntingtohispater^ 
nity any weak human foundaUoa, ' I have begotten you throoffh 



in corpora mo filial Mt homlni*, qai qnotidis nueeodo (the tpiritnil becoming of ths 
divine life) lenit at creecit in lemplnm unctuni Dei. 

* Beg. iL Qui ejnidem eorporii rant Tiiibilitar, ct Deo Ubiia qnidem ■dpropiiMiiiuit, 
Mrde tamen aepanti judL 

* AaKUMin doabclera perceiTad mach that wu anti-citboltc in the hermeneaticil 
rule* of Tlchonini T«htiTa to the uKniflcUioni of the body of Chriet. Theea ha eiUi 
Denaliit Tiem : Que lieat Donaliita hwrelieiu loqnitiir ; he could not, hoirCTer, ex- 
Mtl; *f«atj what thejr wen. De daetrink Oiriitkne, 1. iii. 1 43. 
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the gospeV To the goepel, then, I trace toj pareDtage. It is one 
thing, vhen, from motiveB of respect, we call the more aged or tJio 
more deaerving, our fathers ; and it is quite another, vhea the 
question is pat us, whom hare we for our father as it respects eter- 
nal salvatjon, as it respects the communion of the church, and tbe 
participation in the diviae promises. As it concerns eternal salra^ 
tion, — I beg pardon of tlie apostle, or rather it is he that bids me so 
spe^, — the apostle is not my father in respect to that ; — he who 
tells me : ' I hare planted, and Apollos watered, bat God gave the 
increase. So, then, neither is ho that planteth anything, neither he 
that watereth ; but Qod that gireth Uie increase.' Id respect to 
my salvation, I acknowledge no other father than God : of whom 
our Lord says ; ' Ye shall call no man father on the earth, for one 
is your Fathw, who is in heaven,' and to whom we daily say : 
' Our Father which art in hearen.' '" 'When Fetilian made use of 
the strongest expressions to shew that all reli^ous acts poaseseed 
their true significance only in their (the Donatists') alone pure and 
boly church, that none but a clergyman without spot or blame 
could duly administer the sacraments ; when Fetilian expressed 
himself to this pnrport, that everything depended on the conscience 
of him who imparted baptism, since it was through him the con- 
science of the recipient was to be cleansed ; Augastin replied ; 
" Often the conscience of man is unknown to me, but I am certain 
of the mercy of Christ." When Fetilian said ; '* Whoever recaves 
the faith from an unbeliever, receives not faith, bnt guilt,"* Augns' 
tin answered : " But Christ is faithful, from whom I receive faith, 
andnotguilt." When Fetilian said : " The character of everything 
depends strictly on its origin and its root (consequently here on the 
character of the person administering the aacraments)— a gennine 
now birth can proceed only from good seed, Augnstin replied i " My 
ongm is Christ, my root is Christ, my Head is Christ. The seed, 
from which I am regenerated, is the word of Qod, which my Lord 
exhorts me obediently to follow, although he through whom I 
hear it, may not himself practise what be teaches." To the remark 
of Fetilian : " How absurd to suppose that he who is guilty 
through his own transgressions, can absolve others from guilt I" he 
replied ; " He alone makes me free from gnilt, who died for our 

> Callat e. Donatist. I. o. f. SI2. 

* Qui fidetn > perfido wiaterit, nan fidsm perdpit, ud rattain. 
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una, and rose agtun for our justification ; for I beliere not in 
the mituBter by vhoin I am baptized, but in Him who jiutifies 
the sinner, so that my faith is accounted unto me for ri^iteous- 
nesa."* 

Aa Fetilion, in his pastoral letters against the Catholic chnrdi, bad 
broaght many charges against Augnstin himself, the latter replied to 
these charges in hia third book against Fetilian, confining himself 
wholly to the interests of the cause. " Let no man," he says, "glory 
in man. If yon see anything praiseworthy in ns, let Him be 
praisedfrom whom Cometh down erery good and perfect gift. And 
in all which yon acknowledge to be good in ua, be followws of ns', 
if we also are followers of Christ. But if ye surmise, bdiere, or 
seek afW, things that are bad in ns, hold fast to the word of the 
Lord, and, throwing yonraelrea on that, forsake not his church on 
account of the wickedness of men, Matth. xxiii. 3. Observe, do 
what we bid you ; hut, where yo believe or know that we do wrong, 
do not after onr works ; for at present it is not the time for me to 
justify myself before you, since I have undertaken to recommend to 
you the cause of truth and aalTation without regard to my own p^- 
sonal oonccms, that none may glory in a man. For cursed is he 
that puttoth his trust In man. If this word of the Lord is kept and 
obaerved, even though I may fall, so far as it concerns my own 
personal interesta, yet the cause I serve will come off victorious."* 
Since the Catholics, in their controversy with the Donatists, dia- 
tinguisbed the church on earth, in which genuine and spurious 
members are mixed together, from the chnrch of heaven, purified 
flrom its spurious members, they might easily have been led, by 
pursuing this distinction atiU father, to distinguish the concep- 
tions of the visible and of the inrisible church. In this way they 
fhmished occasion to the Donatists of charging them with anppoa- 
iag the existence of two ehurckea ; bntthey were extremely uneasy 
under this accusation, and would allow of no other distinction than 
that of two different conditions of one and the same church, inas- 
much as it was at present a mortal church, but would hereafter be 
an immortal one.* And Augustin, in his book, " de unitate eccle- 

* AngDiUn. c FatHiui. 1. i. | S. 
■ Coulim PatOkn. L i'li. g 8. 

* CoOmL fol. 318. Gudcm ipum nnam «t un 
•uton *lit«r [uluniin. 
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' site," says : " Uany stand, in the commnnioti of the s&cramenta, 
with tiie church, and are Btill not in the chnrch.'" But what 
means this % They are not in the church, and they yet etand in 
communion with the church. In the outward, apparent church, 
they are certainly ; but in the inner, invisihle church, to which 
none can belong otherwise than by the tempw of the heart, they 
are not. And with what church can they stand in communion by 
a bare outward participation of the Bacramenta alone % Certainly 
with no other but with that which is itself merely an outward and 
Tisible one ; from which, inasmuch as it u the bare form of maoi- 
festatioD, destitute of the inner life, no true life can proceed. Au- 
gnstin would, therefore, if he had made himself distinctly conscious 
of what was implied in his own conceptions, have properly sud : 
" Uany stand in outward communion with the visible church, who 
are yet, by the temper of their hearts, by no means members of the 
invisible chnrch." And he himself does in fact intimate, in an- 
other place, that there is a church, which is the body of Christ, 
something other than the bare appearance of a chnrch, or the bare 
visible church — a chnrch with which they who did not belong to it 
by the temper of their hearts, stood in no sort of connection, — 
when he says of such : " We ought not to believe that they are in 
the body of Christ, which is the church, because, in a bodily man- 
ner, they participate in its sacraments. But they are not in that 
communion of the church, which, in the members of Christ by 
mutual union, makes increase to that measure of its growth which 
God has appointed ; for that church is founded on a rock, as the 
Lord says : On this rock will I build my church. But such per- 
sons build on the sand."* To what results would AugustJn hare 
arrived, if he had made clear to himself the distinction of ideas 
which lies at tho bottom of these words } 

Another more important point of dispute related to the employ- 
ment of force in matters of religion. The Donatists bore their 
testimony on this point with emphasis in favour of that course 
which the exajnple of Christ and the apostles, which the spirit of 



' % 74. Mnltl tDDt in sacraiDentDrnm EommiuiioDB cum ecdeut et (ameD jam noa 
■ant in eocleaU. 

■ C. PetilUn. ii. S 247, and de doetrina Chridiana, 1. iii. S 45. He himulf, in oen. 
inring the expression of Tichoniiu, bipartiCnm corpus Domini, distingoiiheg the corpus 
OJiritti eei-uin atqoe sirnuiadiBi. 
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the GroBpel, and the Benso of man's niuTerea] rights, called forth by ' 
the lattw, reqaired. The point of view first set forth in a clear 
light by Chrietianity, when it made religion the common good of 
all mankind and raised it above all narrow political restrictions, 
ma by the DonatiBta manfully asserted, in opposition to a theory 
of ecclesiastical rights at Tananco with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
which had sprang up out of a new mixture of ecclesiastical with 
political iuteresta. They could not succeed so well in unfolding 
the relation of the church to the state, for here they easily passed 
firom one extreme over to the other. If their opponents erred on 
the side of confounding too much the church with the state, they, 
on the other hand, were too much inclined to represent the oppo- 
sition between the two, which was grounded in the early relation 
of the church to a pagan state, as a relation that must ever con- 
tinue to exist. 

The Donatist bishop Fetilian says : " Did the apostles ever per- 
secute any one, or did Christ ever deliver any one over to the secu- 
lar poww? Christ commands nrto flee persecutors, Matth. x. 23. 
Thou who callest thyself a disciple of Christ oughtest not to imitate 
the evil deeds of the heathens. Think you thus to serve (rod,— by 
destroying us with your own hand I ¥e err, ye err, poor mortaJs, 
if ye believe this ; for God has not executioners for his priests. 
Christ persecutes no one ; for he was for inviting, not forcing, men 
to the faith ; and when the apostles complained to him of the 
founders of separate parties, Luke ix. 50, he said to them ; ' He 
who is not against us, is for us ; ' and so too Paul, in Fbilippians 
i. 18.' Onr Lord Chrbt says : ' No man can come unto me, unless 
the Father, who hath sent me, draw him.' But why do you not 
pa-mit every man to follow his own free will, since God, the Lord 
himself, has bestowed this free will on man 1 He has simply 
pointed out to man the way to righteousness, that none might be 
lost tlirough ignorance. Christ, in dying for men, has given 
Christians the example to die, but not to kill, Christ teaches us 

I Petiliu would nj, that to Chruiiuu ever; «ne shonld b« weloame who preiched 
Oirut ; bnl thii thg Calholici could not >ee, eince lo them the faith ia Cbriet vu no- 
thiog withont [kith in the Tinble church. And evea ths Donatiits, in ncogniiing no- 
thing u genninelj Chriitiaa bdjond the pale of theii own apotleii chnreh, did not act 
cOOKtitBtlj according to this principle ; with which inconaiBtcacj Aagnttiu look care 
to reprowh them. Vid. Angustin. contra litem Tetiliani, L ii. g 178 et 180. 
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to Bnffer wrong, not to requite it. The apostle tells on of wbat he 
had endnred, not of what he had done to others. But vbat hare 
yon to do with the princes of this world, in whom the ChristisB 
canae has ever found only its enemies?" He cites examples front 
the Old and the New Testament; he supposes he finds mention made 
of princes hostile to the <Aurch in 1 Corinth, ii. 6. Yet he adds : 
" This may have been said, however, of the ancient pagan princes; 
hnt yon suffer not the emperors of this world, who would be Oiris- 
tians, to be Buch, siaceyoumisleadthem, by your&lse representa- 
tions, to turn the weapons prepared against the enemies of the state, 
against Christiana." The Donatist bishop Oandentios says : " God 
created man free, afi/tr Ait ovm image. How am I to be deprived 
of tliat by human lordship, which God has bestowed on me ? 
What sacrilege, that hanuin arrogance should take away what God 
has bestowed, and idly boast of doing this in God's behalf! It is 
a great offence against God, when he is defended by men. What 
must he think of God, who would defend him with ontw^d force ? 
Is it that God is unable to punish offencei against himself? Hear 
what the Lord says : ' Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you ; not as the world gireth, pve I unto you.* The peace ^ 
the Torid most be introduced among contending nations by arms. 
The peace of Christ invites the willing with wholesome mildness ; 
it never forces men agunst their wills. The almighty Qod em- 
ployed prophets to convert the people of Israel ; he enjoined it not 
on princes ; the Saviour of souls, the Lord Christ, sent fishermen, 
and not soldiers, to preach his faith." 

AoguBtin, in attacking these arguments of the Donatists, now 
appeared as the advocate of a theory of ecclesiastical rights, of 
which he himself, as we have already remarked, was at an earlier 
period the opponent. He was, in this ease, carried along by the 
spirit of the times ; and this spirit had fonnd a pinnt of union for 
such errors in his habit of confounding tho visible and the invisible 
church. He who possesses at all times a clear consciousness that 
the true and real church of Christ is an invisible one, is also con- 
stantlyaware that itcannot be built up and advanced by any outward 
human mechanism, hut only by that which penetrates into the in- 
most recesses of the mind, and begets a fVee conviction. But he 
who overvi^iics the vehicle of the outward church, will also deem it 
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a matter of higli importaaca that men sliould, in the first place, be 
introdoced into this — and that indeed can be effected by a great 
Tariety of oatward, hnman means. 

Ab earlyas the year 400, Augnstin had changed hia principles on 
this subject ; for already he defended against the Donatist biebop 
Fannenianns, the reeort to force against the Donatists, though, in 
bis adrice giren at the Eiame time before a council in Carthage (see 
abore), he did not yet allow himself to be detennined by these prin- 
ciples. But, even at a still snbeequent period, vre find examples 
to sbev that he sufiiered himself to be guided in bis mode of 
action by a milder Christian spiiit than tiiat was which conld 
give birth to such principles.* Pity it was that errors which 
grew first out of practice should, by tlie application of Angus- 
tin's logic, — so adroit in combining things true, half true, and 
fklse, into a plausible whole, — bo wron^^t into a systematic theory, 
and thereby become the more firmly rooted in the ecclesiaBtical 
polity. Angustin did indeed know too well what constituted liie 
essence of inward Christianity, the Cbristiauity of faith and of 
temper, to be capable of entertaining the opiniM that faith could be 
bron^t into the heart by outward arrangements ; — penetrated as 
he was with the conviction tliat man's conrersion can only be 
a work of divine grace operating on the soul. Moreover, he 
never lost sight of the truth, that mere external communion with 
the church, which alone was capable c^ being forcibly brought 
about by means of fear and punishment, can make no one a 
member of the kingdom of Qod. But be maiatuned that man 
may nevertheless be prepared in varions ways, by oatward means, 
by suffering, for faith and conversion. IIo appei^ed to the 
highest example, that of God, who by sufiiering educates men, 
brings them to a consciousness <^ themselves, and conducts 
them to &tth ; — ^to the example of the parent who corrects the son 
for his profit. " Who doubts but what it is better to be led to GM 
by instruction, than by fear of punishment or affliction! But be- 
cause the former, who will be guided only by instruction, are better, 

' Be demmided ib>t ctsd dwdi of Tiolenoa, which hmd hetn oommitted bj ftiriaiu 
OrcuDiceUIotii on ths dergy, ihonld be pnniibed, not *a90TdiDB to tlie itrictneia of the 
1**1, but according to the ipirit of Cbriatiui gcntleneu ; uid if be oould accomplith 
hit «nd in no othar waj, he vu determiDod hiiOKlC to mike applicition to the empe- 
run. 8e« Asputii]. ep. 139 ad MurccUinani. 
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the otbers are Btill not to be neglected. Shew me the man vfao, 
in real faith and true cooHciousnesB, says with the whole Btrength 
of his sonl : ' My soul thirsteth after God ; ' and I will allow that 
for such a person, not only the fear of temporal punishments or 
imperial laws, but even the fear of hell, is unnecessary' : whatever 
separates him from his higheat good, is punishment enough for 
him. But many, like bad servants, innst often be reclaimed to 
their master by the rod of temporal suffering, ere they can attain 
to this highest stage of religious development."* We are shewn 
here how seductire may be a comparisoa of two relations altogether 
differing in kind. Augustin forgot to inquire into the natural 
limita of the civil pcnver, and of all outward human mi^t, in con- 
formity with what the sacredness of man's universal rights, grounded 
in God's creation, requires. He failed to consider that, owing to 
the natural limits fixed and determined by these universal rights of 
man, the government of a state can be compared, neiliier •vitk the 
divine government of the world, nor even with the course of train- 
ing to which the parent subjects his son in the years of his pupil- 
age. What, according to tJiis principle set up by Angustin, might 
not despotism hold to be allowable, for the sake of the pretended 
holy end, the general good ; as soon as the question, which is the 
only one here. What w right / came once to be subordinated to 
the qaestion. What is expedient and salutary \ 

Very justly Augastin observes : " The state is as far from being 
able, by punishment, to exert an influence on the moral disposition, 
as on inward piety. Goodness, too, comes only f^om free will."* 
But ho wrongly ioTerB from this, that, as the state is authorized and 
bound to restrain the outward sallies of wickedness by punishment, 
the same holds good also of the outward sallies of heresy or schism. 
Here again he compares things wholly differing in kind. Not 
everything that exhibits itself outwardly, becomes subject thereby 
to^he jurisdiction of the state. Much evil reveals itself outwardly 
in actions, and nevertheless cannot on that account be brought un- 
der the jurisdiction of the state. This latter extends only to that 
evil which can be judged on principles of political law and equity, 
and which violates the outward order of the civil community. But 
with this, the individual or ctMumon expression and tbe individual 
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or commoa profesgtoa of reli^ous conrictioiis, of vhaterer sort 
they may be, do not of themselres come in conflict. It might be 
agreeable to the spirit of Paganism, bnt it was in contradiction 
with the spirit of the Gospel, to snbject the individual or common 
ezpresaions.of religionB faith to maxims of civil jurisprudence. 

On these f^se premises, Augnstin goes on to affirm, from the 
principle that the state has no concern with the piety of its subjects, 
because this must spring solely out of free conviction, " that the 
state must here leave everything to the freedom of each individual ; 
from this piinciple it vonld follov that the state must also leave 
full freedom to its subjects for every crime. Or ought murder, 
adnltery, and all other crimes to be punished, and sacrilege alone 
be left to go nnpanished V" He descended to the sophistic reason- 
ing : " Divisions and sects are derived by Paul, Gal. v. 19, like all 
other transgressions, Trom one and the sasne fonntcun of inward 
corruption, the flesh — hence classed in the same category. If, 
then, the state is not authorized to employ punishment against 
some fhiits of the flesh, neither can it be authorized to employ 
it against others !" — where he makes no account whatever of the 
consideration that the religions moral point of view, {h>m which 
Fanl here regards the matter, is altogether different from the civil 
and jndtcial, fi-om which alone the state can regard it.* 

With good right, it is true, Augnstin asserts, in opposition to 
the Donatista, that even kings «re boand as Christians to serve thedr 
particalar vocation in a Christian spirit ; that as each mnst serve 
God in his own peculiar way, according to kia particular vocation, 
80 they, too, mnst serve God in a peculiar way in the fnlfilment of 
the duties of their office.' Bnt he erred only in deriving, from 
this correct position, consequences which he was io no way anUio- 
rized to d^ve from it. The question ivose, in the first place, in 
what does a government in tiie Christian sense consist ; and how 

* C. GsndsDt Donidit. 1. L 3 30. PaniuiCar homicidii, pnniintDr tdulteria, puni- 
•Dtor cstan qouitalibet •eelarij lira litn^nu fitoinoni kb fiigitii, loU Morilegia voln- 
mni ■ regiutntiam lagiboa impnoita. 

> Aaputiii igainst the Docituts : Cam in reatEtxtt rigaraii lagam eieiceri jnite 
Iitnnliir ; in hiHetioM kDlem atque imiui diBsentioaU noUnt lateri, onm in liadeni 
iniqiuUtu fraotibiii MCtoriUU *po*talicA anmereDtni? C eioat. PumsniKiii, Li. 
! 16. 

■ C. lit. Fstiliaai, L ii. { 210. Habent ngtt esc«pU gmerii bomini lodeUM, m 
ip«o qno Mgw mot, node tie Domina MTTiaiit, qDorooda non ponuDt, qui regta turn 
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far does the proTince of kingly power, or of ciril power generally, 
in humsn affairs, reach ^ To make nee of their power against 
heretics, cost the emperors no sacrifice of self-denial. On the 
contrary, it flattered the conscionsncsa of the soTereign's rights ; 
and ho might belieTe that in this way, which was so easy for him, 
he conld atone for many transgressions. Bnt if be allowed him- 
self to be actuated, in his whole conduct as emperor, by the spirit 
of Christian self-denial, he wonld assuredly have &r better snb- 
scrred the canse of Christianity than he conld have served it by 
the demolition of eyery idol, which work Augustin so highly extols 
as tho prerogative of imperial power.' 

Bat we may allow that Augustin was perhaps authorized to 
avail himself, in defending the church, of a principle which at this 
time had already become universally predominant in church 
praeticc, and of which this theory of church rights already lay at 
the foundation. " IVho," says Augustin, " will not give his ap- 
probation to the laws by which the emperors forbid sacrifices even 
on penalty of death 1 Will not tho Donatists themselves agree 
with us here V If they did so, it must be allowed that they were 
defeated by their own inconsistency.' 

It was the case with Augustin here, as in many other instances, 
that, owing to his ignorance of the rules of a right interpretation 
of scripture, he imagined he had found, in some detached and mis- 
apprehendcd passages of the Bible, a false theory, which, in his 
systematizing mind, he had framed to himself independently of 
holy writ ; and thus, by his means, the wrong apprehension of 
such a passage of scripture was established as the classical founda- 
tion of an error that prevailed for centuries. Thus, in his exposi- 
tion of the parable of the supper, Luke ziv., paying no r^ard to 
the rule which requires that the point of comparison should be 
ascertained and held fast, and affixing too literal a sense to the 
word ateiyxd^tiy, V. 23, he supposed he found the theory er- 
> Nan «iiim Mii«reDd> idok de tern po«Mt qnUqnun }Dl)«re privktos. Angnstiii. 

1.0. 

* This ioeoDiutencj could not, perhaps, beUId tatha chuge ofkllthe DonttUla. In 
UiB punge nferred lo ■boie agutut IVmenUn, Anputin ipetki iloDltfuII}- OD this 
point; Qaid iatit Tideitor, ulcrjmeo idoloUtrin patent jneteahiinperatonbiisTindiFari 
ant u nee boo Tolnnt, etc. ; anil he ia;i here, tliat many DonillBti nould, in gcaeral, 
allow oulj of a viudicta apiritalia b/ eicommiiiiicallan in religious milters. On the 
other hand, ep. 93, directed to tin Dooatiit Vincentina, he aaja, § 10 : Qais nottram, 
quia veitram noo laadat legea ab imponttoribiu dalas adrcnsus McriGcia Ptginoruin ? 
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pFesaed hero, that men were anthorized and bound to employ force, 
and compel men to participate in the supper ; — that is, to enter 
into communion vith the imirersa! visible church, out of whose 
pale salvation was not to be obtained. Thus he laid the fonnda- 
tioD of thetheory " Coge," or " compelle intrare in ecclesiam.'" 

True, Augustin continually explains, that ererytbing must flow 
from the temper of lore ; bnt of what use was this principle, in a 
theory which gave full sway Ut arbitrary will 1 How often was not 
the holy name of love abused by fanaticism and the lore of power \ 
It was by Augustin, then, that a theory was proposed and founded, 
which, tempered though it was, in its practical application, by his 
own pious, philanthropic spirit, neverthelefis contained the gam of 
that whole system of spiritual despotism, of intolerance and perse- 
cution, which ended in the tribuRiUB of the inquisition. 



2. THE UELETIAM BCHI6H IN EOYrT. 

The second schism which deserves notice in this period wa« the 
Mel^ian, which ori^nated in Egypt. The causes which led to it 
were in many i-espects similar to those that gave occasion to tfao 
Novatian and to the Donatist schisms. In the very place where 
' the spirit of peace and of love should have most prevailed, in the 
prison colls, whero many bishops, companions of the same suffer- 
ings, were together, arose a dispute about the difiercnt principles of 
proceeding with those who had fallen away during the Dioclesian 
persecation. There existed among the prisoners a more rigid 
party, who maintained, on the samo principle which Cyprian had 
once advocated under the persecutioo of Decins, that all who 
should have violated, in any way, tlieir fidelity to the Christian 
faith, ought to be excluded from the fellowship of the chnrch nntil 
the perfect restoration of peace ; and that if, up to that time, they 
had manifested a spirit of sincere contrition, they should then first 
obtain forgiveness, according to the measure of their guilt. At 
the head of this more rigid party stood Meletius, bishop of Lyco- 



' Tid. ep. 93 kd Vincent ; ep. 185 ad Bonilkciaiii, § S4 ; Hi qiu inTeDJunhiT in vii* 
et Mpbu, id tat, in Iwmibai et (chlunatibu, cogviiiar intnre. In iliit qui leniter 
primo adducli snnt, eompUu eat prior ob«dien(ia : in iilii >ut«m, qui eoguntnr, inobo- 
dienlia ewrcelur. 
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polls in the Tbebaid. The bishop of this city, being a metro- 
politan, possessed the highest rank next after the bishop of Alex- 
andria, and frequently stood on the same level with him in admin- 
istering the general concerns of the chnrch.' 

Peter, bishop of Alexandria, on the other hand, who, as it seems, 
had, like Cyprian in the Decian persecution, for special reasons, 
withdrawn himself awhilo from bis community, agreed in bis 
principles with the milder party. The pastoral letter on church 
penance which, in the year 306, this bishop addressed to the 
Egyptian church, breathes a spirit of Christian love and wisdom.' 
He displayed in it a more correct appreciation of penitence aa a 
moral duty, than generally prevailed ; attaching more importance 
to the temper than to the external conduct, and judging with less 
screrity thoso who, yielding solely to physical weakness, had been 
forced, by tlie anguish of torture, to a momentary denial of the 
faith, which they afterwards deeply regretted.' Many Christians 
had been mean enough to force their Christian slaves to offer, in- 
stead of themselves, under tho delusive notion that God's tribunal 
could be deceived like a hnman one. The bishop Peter shewed in 
this case his correct moral judgment, in treating the slaves witJt 
more lenity than the masters. Inasmuch as the former had been 
in a sense constrained by force and fear, their church penance was 
therefore to last only a year ; and they were thus to learn, for the 
future, to do the will of Christ, and to fear only him. But the 
masters were to be subjected to three years of penance, as hypo- 
crites, and because they had forced their fellow-servants to offer, 
not having learned iVom the Apostle Fan] that servants and mas- 
ters have one Lord in heaven. " But if we all have one Lord, 
vith whom there is no respect of persons, as Christ is all in all 
among Barbarians, Scythians, bond, and free, they should consider 
what they had done, when they would fain deliver their own souls, 
but compelled their fellow-servants to the worship of idols." His 

t Epiphui. lucrei. Melelian. 68 : Tm xutk riu Ajyvimrrfi*K' mti tirrifiitit rf 
IlfT{f> xar^ ritif}(iirirxirii¥ii ii' aiTikit'f/im xirtv )^m(ii- It ia dsa highly probtble, 
thit the sixth canoD of Ike Micens council had its origin in this rekdon ; and iu ob- 
jeet wu to Mcare u inoontestible, to the bishop of Aleundrii, his geoeral pnioacy 
OTCT the BDtir« Egyptian chnrufa, which was not to be enciosched upon bj the rank ot 
the church ot LfcopoBij. 

' This letter was receiTod bj the Greek ehnrch into the Dnmbor of the letters iooor- 
porated into the ecclesiastical code of laws, nndar the title of InmAai xKniixal. 
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correct judgment was seen agwo in tiie sererity which he shewed 
to those of the clergy who, instead of caring solely for the salmtion 
of the commotiities entrusted to them, and waiting, in their ap- 
pointed sphere of labour, the will of the Lord, had, in the pride of 
fanaticism, abandoned their communities,' and Toluntarily given 
themselves up to martyrdom, and then — what was ft^quently the 
punishment of fanatical presumption — shmnk back and denied in 
the immediate prospect of death. 

Meletius, at a subsequent period, obtained his freedom ; while 
those bishops who held other and milder principles of penitence, 
remained still in the prison. He exercised his authority as the 
second metropolitan in Egypt, during the absence of the bishop 
Peter, whom, being a confeaeor, he thought himself entitled, pei^ 
haps, to despise, on account of his flight ; he travelled tiirongh the 
whole diocese of the Alexandrian patriarch, within which, relying 
on the authority just described, he ludertook to ordain, and to ex- 
communicate, according to his own pleasure. He did not recog- 
nize the official power of those to whose charge, aa PenodeuicB, or 
visitors, the bishop Peter of Alexandria had committed the destitute 
communities. Their different views respecting the proper mode of 
treating those who had fallen, or who had become suspected of 
denying God in some way or other, was here, too, probably made 
a subject of disGussion, or ut least used as a pretext ; since the 
Meletiaus boasted of representing the pure church of the martyrs. 
Four Egyptian bishops, among the imprisoned confessors, declared 
themselves firmly against the arbitrary proceedings of Meletius, 
who, however, took no notice of this protestation. The bishop Peter 
of Alexandria issued a writing to the Alexandrian church, wherein 
he bade all to avoid fellowship with him, until the matter could be 
more closely inveBtigated in connection with other bishops ; and at 
length he excluded him — probably after his own return — from the 
functions of the episcopal office, and from the fellowship of his 
church, as a disturber of the peace of the communities.' Also, 



> Tom^niig t)i!i poiDt be UTS, c 10; "So did do one of IheapoMltj; far iheapoitla 
Pani, «bo had gane thioDgh man j confliota, and vho knew tliat it wa* better to depart 
aod be with Cliriat,adds<l,'KeveTihe1en, to abide Id the fleah la moreneedful for joa.' 
SiDM be did Dot aeek hia own profit, but irhat would be for the good of minj, that thej 
iboold be laved, he held it to be more ueecauiy than hi* own reat, to abide with the 
brethren and eare for them," 

' Among the aonreea which treat ot Ibe origin of the Meletian (chism, there ia found 
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Bnbseqaendy to tliemartyrdomof the bishop Peter, a. d. 311, aad 
in the time of the biahop Alexander, under whom the Arian con- 
troyersies broke out, tbia schiem etill continued to exist. 

k good deal of contndidion. The fint place among tbeM <anrc«> ii certuolj doe to 
IhB docitmenis pabliibed b; UaBet, (rem a manaicripl of (be chapter of (be cathedral of 
Verona (in the ouemaoni lettenrk, t. iii. Verona, 1738), which therefora, we nitiBt 
male* the point of departnrs in inqairing into Iheu contradictioni. Fint, ft latter of foar 
impriaaned confcuora from Egypt, the biahopi HeiychiDH, Pschomiiu, Tbeodonu, and 
Phileaa, who subscqnentlir died ai martyrs (according to Eiueb. h, e. liii. 1 3), addrened 
to tbe biabop Meleiin*. In lhi« letter it ia urgsd againat Ueletiiu, wbon atiU thej call 
dileetna et commiDiater in Domino, that, In TioUtion of the ri(bti of foreign biahoin, 
and parlicukrlj of Peter of Aleiandria, he i» reported to have undertaken to orjain in 
foreign dioceaes \ which, novertheleaa, was altogether at variaace with the ancient laws 
of (he chorch. It ia worthy ol remark, that among tbe grounds of eicose her« meutioD- 
ed, to which Meletins might perhaps appeal, that borrowed from the difference in the 
pnnd[J«a of penitence ii not cited at all, as if no ^ipnle bad as yet ariien on that point. 
Next (oUowi tbe storji, that, when Meletioa had received this letter, be did not enawer it, 
did not GTen repair to the bishops in prison, nor Mek hi the bishop Peter ; bnt after 
those Inahopa had already perilled bj martyrdom, that he came to Akzaudria, and there 
entered into a CMnlunation with two roUess men, who were aniioo* to obtmde them. 
selTSi on the communities •• teaehen, of whom Ariiu was one (see the section rtUting 
to doctrinal controversiea). These discovered (o him two presbyters, nominated by 
Peter as church risitors, who had concealed themselTes. The text now reada ; Com- 
mendans aia occasionem Malettna sep^raTit eoi (in the Greek probably i^fitiu.') The 
aonse of the obscure paasage ia probaUy this : Ueletina aoonsed these presbyters of bsT- 
ingihewniuconslancj tothe faith, or Cowardice nnder the peraecutiona ; be excluded 
them for a season from tbe lellowahip of the church, or snapended then from thMroffleea, 
recommending to them to improTe the oppottuni^ furnished them by the persecition, of 
restoring tbemielve* to their good standing, by shewing steadfastness in confeasic^ the 
(aith. He bimselforduned two as presbyters, one of whom was in prison, and theother 
bad been condemned to work in the mines, as a reward of their constancy. 

From this narratiTe it is apparent, that the disputes which Meletins excited were, be- 
yond all doubt, connected with his severe principles as to the proper mode of conduct 
during tbe peraecutiona ; although no mention is made of this in the preceding lotto*. 
Tbe third document is the letter of the bishop Pelet to tbe Alexandrian eommaoity, in 
which he bids them, on account of the difBcultiea with Heletius, to hold no commanion 
with him. With thoaccount of the origin oftheMeletian eoutroversiea which ia to be 
gathered from theae doonmenta, the report of Epipbaniua for the most part agrees. He 
represents the sepan^on, which had its ground in tbe difference of views as to the prin- 
ciples of penance, to have taken place already in the prison. Of this the letters above 
eited do, indeed, say nothing. The zealous Melctian author whom Epiphanius makea use 
of, may perhaps also have represented the aflair in an exaggerated light ; still it if quite 
jwssible that a dispute of this sort ma; have already occurred, allhoogh it had as yet led 
to no iq^ rupture. Tbe narrative, which is the second of (hoao docoments of Maffei, 
intimatet this. Aecotding to Epiphanius, MBletiaa, when he left the common prison, 
bad been condemned (0 labour in the mines. On hiajonroey to tbe place of his pnniah- 
ment, he is represented as having undertaken to ordain according to his own pteaanre. 
This story is perhaps &lse — perhaps it is a rumour which gradnally arose and spread 
among the Heletian part/ in order to shield him against soma evil suspicion. Tbe do- 
oumenttofMaffei seem to presuppose, that Meletins hsd then obtaioed hisentire Irne- 
dom. What Epiphanin* reUtce is, on the other luind, in accordance with the namtive 
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The connial of Nice endearonred to get rid of this schism by 
nildw regalations. The council directed that Meletins, since no 
confidence coald be placed in hia restless character, ehonld reside, 
simply as a titular bishop, withont acUve jurisdiction, at Lyco- 
polis; andfortheftitnTerefrainaltogetber from bestowing ordina- 
tion, whether in the city or in the coontry. Yet if the clergy who 
had been already ordained hy him, should remain in possession of 
thar offices, only takingraak after the oUierswho had received ordi- 
nation (W>m the bishop of Alexandria. Bntif theseshonldbercmored 
by death, before them, then they might take their places, in case 
they should, by tho Tote of the communitdos, bo found worthy ; 

or iiaStm, that u tha put/ of Peter had it/led tbvetdvtt tint Catliolie chnrch, so tks 
putj ef Moletini slylod itself the charcll at the mutTT* ; Cor it u olear, in bot, &iim 
that DtnatiTe, that Meletias wia fond of mahing confeoon eecleaiastiea. In the chnrcli 
hiftorjr of Socntei, L S4, ont aceonnt ia apeciMj deserTing of notice, that white tha 
biihop Peter, irho afterwafda died ai a martTr, bad taken refuge in flight (f iJytn-tt li4 
«> rirt iimyith), Meletio* otnrped the n^t of ordainiiig in hi* diocew. If thia at- 
oonut vera oaireet, the origin of the ichiain would he aliU mon clear. Ueletin* had, 
perhapi^ ramonitrated againn hii flight with Peter himsetf ; and imagined himself to 
be the more watnnled, on that aeconnt, to interfere with his anthorit/. The namtiTa 
of Epiphanina doe* indeed oonfliel with this riew ; bat anachranisnu ara no nneominon 
thing in this anthor. From the dooumenti edited bjr UafEai, tha absence of Peter 
Erom Alexandria at this tioie is clearly made out indeed, bnt not his imprisonment. 
The bishops who style themselTea priaonen laj nothing, however, of the imprisonment 
of Peter ; neither does he mention it himself in his letter. Moreorer, EaBebins, >x. S., 
reports thst nnder the peiHoiilion renewed by MssiminDS, in 41t, the bisbop Peter 
was suddenly seiied and beheaded, withoat ■"■^■"g mention of any earlier imprison- 
ment of hia. On the oontrary, from the last words of Peter, which, to be snre, in the 
Latin translation, in which theyara preaerred to na, sound somewhat obscare, it might 
be inferred that he was in a state of freedom, and was intending soon to appoint an 
eedwiaatieal trial in Alexandria itself t Ne ei oommnnicetis, donee oceiirram illi onm 
saiuentiba* Tiria at Tideam, qtue sunt, qiue cogitavit. 

With these narratiTes, howeTer, the story of Athanasins, Apolog. c. Arianoa, g 59. 
(which Socrates follows), in part conflicts; that the bishop Petms (MiXirIti) Ir) 
nXXaJt IXiyx""^ a-ifaiYiwii ■■) Sirif It MNiii rufHf w la-iruran laiuXii. 
As it ooncenis tha wmfmnttliu, this coincidea with the reports above mtad ; for by then 
wi>uld of course be andentood these very arbitiaiy ordinations. In respect to the second 
matter, however, the passionate opponents of the Meletiana iranottobe wholly believed. 
It might perhaps be, that this charge was conjured np at a Ester period by enemies of 
lleletios. They inferred ti^m the &cl that Meletios had been releisad &om the same 
imprisanment in which the others had experienced martyrdom, according to the same 
lieentioui mode of drawing eonclosioni we have already noticed, that he moat have 
procured his freedom by cansesting to oSer. For the re«t, this story of Athanasins, 
too, s««m* to go in fiivonr of the snppoulion that the bisbop Peter was atiD in a stale 
of iraedom, that he snbscqoently rctnmed to Alexandria, and there eonroked a synod 
■gainst Heletin*. 
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and this waa confirmed by the bialiop of Alezamlria.' Bnt the 
Meletian schism, which, moreover, found fresh sonrces of nonrish- 
ment amid the Arian disputes, continued to propagate itself till 
into the fifth century. 

3. SCHISM BETWEEN DAMASUS AND DBSIMUS, AT ROMS. 

In this schism, we obserre the corrupting influence of worldly 
prosperity and abundance, and of the confusion of spiritual things 
with secular, on the spirit of the Roman church.* We see what a 
mighty interest of profane passions was already existing there. The 
particular occasion which led to the breaking out of this schism, 
lay in the immediate circumstances of the times. The Roman 
bishop LiberiuB had, in 356, been deposed irom his place, and 
sent into exile, by the emperor Constantins, becanse he would 
not consent to the condemnation of Atbanasius.' The archdea^ 
con Felix, who acceded to the emperor's wishes, was elevated to 
the place of Liberins. But, when the latter subsequently con- 
sented to subscribe a creed drawn up at Sirmium by the Arian 
party, Constantins permitted him, in the year 358, to return to 
Rome ; and he was again at liberty to resume his bishopric. 
Meanwhile a distinct party had been formed in the church by a 
certain presbyter, named Eusebius ; which party held their con- 
Tenticle in a private house, and avoided all fellowship with those 
Tvho were favoured by the party at court.* Now this party re- 
fused to recognise Liberins as bishop, on account of his recanta- 
tion, and hence continued to hold their separate assemblies. 
Felix was banished ; and he is reported, at least by the enemies 
of Liberius," to have subsequently repented of bis transition to 
Arianism, and, for fliis reason, to have led a life of penance at 
the villa to which he had withdrawn himself. The meetings of 
the Eusebian party were forcibly broken up : Eusebius was kept 

' See the letter of the Nicene coQDeil, id SocTBlei i. 9. 

■ &B Ammiuiru MarceUinni tstj jiutij reDurki od oocasion of this controTeny, 1. 
27, c. B. 

' See below, under the heid of doctrinal controvaraie*. 

* See the biiEorj of the saSeriogi of this Eniebiiu, whieh, !t mnit be aJloired, u it 
eam«s from in enUiuiutie »dmiror, ii not enlitledto full belief. PubliihedbyBiliit, 
Miioellan. L ii. pag. 141. 

' Bee vit« Eiuwbil, L c. 
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confined in a room of bis ovn honee, ^hen the meetings bad been 
held. 

In this foment of the ItomancommuBiUeBiBchisniBmighteasilj' 
be occasioned bf the new election of a bishop in the place of Li- 
b^us, after his death, in 366. The real course which matters 
took, ae we hare two opposite reports, which proceed tram the op- 
posite parties, cannot be certainly traced. According to the account 
of one party, Damasus was, in the first place, regularly chosen 
and ordained bishop ; but, afterwards a deacon, Ursinna or Ursi- 
cinns, who bad aspired to the episcopal dignity, with his party, 
took, possession of the church, which was called after its builder, 
or the presbyter who conducted divine worship in it, the church of 
Sidninus,' and caused himself here to be ordained bishop.' Ac- 
cording to the other report,* the party which had always continued 
to be faithfully devoted to the bishop Liberins, immediately aiter 
his death made choice of Ursicinus. But Damasus, who belonged 
to those who, dunng the banishment of Liberius, had attached them- 
selves to Felix, and who bad over aspired after the episcopate, was 
nominated bishop by the party of Felix. Thus it cannot be deter- 
mined wbich one of the two competitors bad the principal share 
in the disturbances and deeds of violence. Although the truth is, 
that whenever any matter became an object of zealons contention 
among the lower classes of the passionate and restless Roman peo- 
ple, many things migbt be done which the heads of both parties 
would gladly have avoided ; yet it is most probable that neither of 
the two, in this case, could be wholly exempted fVom blame. Da- 
masus appears, moreover, on other occasions, to have been a proud 
man.* Bishops, who should be ministers of peace, and surrender 
np everything, sooner than allow any strife to go on for tbeir own 
honour, suffered iSte matter to take such a course, that a bloody 
struggle must decide tbe question, which of the two was the regu- 
lar bishop. On one day there were fonsd, in the church occupied 
by TJrsicinas, which was stormed by the party of Damasas, tbe 



* Sm tfas ■oooDnU In tlie cbronidle of Jtrome, in Boentes and Soiomeo. 

* The iutrodDcliaD to the pctjdan of Mimlliniu ind a{ Fanilinui, two preibflert 
bclongiiiK to Ihe pwij of Urucinaa, and of Lacifcr at Calaru, to the amperon Tbaodo- 
■im ud Arcadiiu. Publlahed bj Sinnond. opp- 1. i. 

* Sea Bml Cbut, ep. 339, f 3. 
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dead bodicB of a bDodred and thirty-seven men.' DamaBns at last 
conquered, and Ursicinas was banished. But the dirision conti- 
nued to exist long^er ; and, moreover, other foreign bishops vere 
drawn into it. To euppresa this schism, and the quarrels that 
grew out of it, the emperor Gracian issued, in the year 378 or 381, 
the lav which we have noticed already in a cursory manner, and 
to which he was moved by the petition of a Boman council. By 
this law, he conferred on the Roman bishop the right of deciding, 
in the last instance, on the affairs of the bishops who -were impli- 
cated in this schism ; ' providing, however, that they should not 
encroach, by so doing, on the authority of the metropolitans in 
the pro'rinces. 

Remark. — The schisms of Lucifer of Calaris and of Ueletins 
of Antioch, on account of the intimate connection in which they 
stand with the history of doctrinal controversies, are reserved for 
the fourth section. 
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SECTION THIRT). 

CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 

I. Christian Lifb. 

1. m OKNEBAL CHARACTER IN THIS PXBIOD. 

From the changes which, in the preceding sec^ona, we saw tak- 
ing place in the relations and circumstances of the church, it would 
be easy to form some probable conjecture aa to what wonld be 
the new shaping of the whole Christian life in the present period. 
The Tast numbers who, from external considerations, without 
any inward call, joined themselves to the Christian communities, 
serred to introduce into the church all the corruptions of the 
heathen world. Pagan vices, pagan delusions, pagan superstition, 
took the garb and name of Christianity, and were thus enabled to 
exert a more corrupting influence on the Christian life. Such were 
those who, without atij real interest whatever in (ho concerns of 
religion, livinghalfiuPaganism and half inanoutwardjshow of Chris- 
tianity, composed the crowds that thronged the churches on the 
festivals of the ChrislianB, and the theatres on the festivals of the 
Pagans,' Sach were those who accounted themselves Christians, 
if they hut attended church once or twice in a year ;' while, with- 
out a thou^t of any higher life, they abandoned themselves to 
every species of worldly pursuit and pleasure. There were multi- 
todee, especially in the large towns of the East, who, although no 
long» Pagans, and although they were denominated, in the most 
general sense of the word, believers, yet k^t back, during the 
greatest part, or even the whole of their lives, iVom the commu- 
nion of the chnrch ; and only when admonished by the actual or 
apprehended approach of death, in sudden attacks of sickness, in 

' AogocUn. de catechiiuidii ndib. | 4B. Illn tnrbn impUnt Nclewi par dies ht. 
tiM CbriatiauaniDi, que implent «t thwtn par din ioIciidu Piguwram. 

**>■■«{ it tiirifn fiiXii rri mull Inarrw. Cbrjxwtom. in biptiim. Chrotit. 
». f. 5!8, Bviil 
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earthquakes, or the nuforeseec calamiticB of war, took refuge in 
baptism. OtherB, who had reccirecl baptism, thought themselres 
religiouB enongh, if they attended church on all the feetiTals, — 
a practice denounced, therefore, by Chryeostom, as a mere form, 
— wholly without influence on the inner life ; — custom, but not 
piety.' 

The greater the number of these nominal Christians, the more 
mischierouB became the errors which made them feel secure in this 
outward Christianity, which confirmed them in the delniUTe notion 
that they could lire iu sin, and yet obtain salvation. Of this 
kind were those many cormptions of purely Christiaii ideas which 
we have already had occasion to notice in the preceding period ; — 
false notions of what constitutes faith ; the confounding of the 
inward thing with the outward sign ; that reliance on externals in 
religion, wluch grew out of this very habit of overlooking what 
belongs to faith and to the life of faith, and of confounding 
the divine realities which faith apprehends, with tbe outward, 
earthly forms which were designed merely to symboline them. To 
sum up the whole here at once, — which it will be our object af- 
terwards to explain more fully in detail, — the mischirf presents it- 
self in tbe delusive persuasion that any man, no matter what his 
life, could make sure of being delivered frrfin divine punishment, 
and introduced into the community of the blessed, by the charm 
of outward baptism ; which mistaken confidence in the magical 
cleansing and atoning efficacy of baptism encouraged numb^s to 
persevere to tbe last in the indulgence of their lusts, hoping to 
avail themselves of this as a final remedy. It presents itself again 
in the delusive persuasion respecting the sanctifying effects of the 
communion, even when received without snitable preparation, 
and only on the principal festivals ; in the delusive persuasion re- 
specting the merit of an outward attendance on church, of pilgri- 
mages to certain spots consecrated by religions remembrances, of 
donations to churches, of alms- giving, especially to ecclesiastics and 
monks, — no respect being paid to the manner in which what was 
thus bestowed had been acquired, nor to the disposition with which 
it was ^ven. Instead of bluing the cross in their hearts, men re- 
lied on the magical power of the outward sign. Instead of soberly 
carrying out the doctrines of the Gospel in thdr lives, they folded 
' ImiiU, IrrU, .bn likt^i'm,. To AnnuK, H. r. T. it f. 739, wq. 
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np the scroti on wbich it was vrittea, to wear about the neck as 
an amulet.' 

MiscbieTouB was the influence resulting from the doctrinal con- 
trorersics, inasmucli as they were condncted with an inconsiderate 
leal, inasmnch oa the leaders of the contending parties sacrificed 
everything else to the one interest of a formal, orthodox theory ; 
inasmuch aa the attention of men was directed away from the true 
essence and from the demands of practical Christianity. Mischie- 
vous was the influence, also, of the uncvangelical notion, which 
continually gained ground, of a distinct outward priesthood, con- 
fined to a single class of men, — whereby the orig;inal idea of the 
priestly character belonging in common to all Christians, ererb^' 
came more completely obscured and suppressed. That which should 
be the concern of all ChrisUans, and which should be required of 
them all, as spiritually-minded men, was supposed to belong excln- 
aively to the spiritual order and to monks ; and whoever was ex- 
horted to lead a more sober and holy life, was ever ready to reply : 
" I am of the world ; and secular men, if t^ey are boUevers, if they 
abide in the communion of the church, and do not lead an extremely 
vicious life, will doubtless reach heaven ; thongh tbey may not at- 
tun to those higher seats which are reserved for the saints. I have 
not left the world. I am no clergyman, no monk. Of such alone 
these loftier virtues can be required." 

At the aaine time, however, it would be wrong to judge, from 
the great mass of nominal Christians, the character of the whole 
church. The many examples of individual church-teachers, who 
were truly penetrated with the gospel spirit, and earnestly laboured 
to promote it, may rightly be considered as testifying to what was 
within tlie church itself; for, without the Christian spirit under 
which they had been trained and educated, they assuredly never 
could have become what they were. So, too, in many of the ap- 
pearances of MonastJcism, notwithstanding all its aberrations, there 
was still expressed a warm Christiaa spirit, which must have come 
originally from die church. 

* Jerome, attar hkTing ipoliaD of Ihs Phiruesa : Hao in oorde porUnda snnt, non in 
oorporo. Hoc tyai not tapenttidocB mnliercals in parruli* svaDgeliii at ia emoU 
ligno M iMinnnodi rabni luque hodi« ^tituit. In e. 23, Match. 1. iv. od. Mvtuuutj, 
■tr. fot. 109. ChrjtoeUua, ad pop. ADtiochen. H. 19, § 4, t. iL ed. MonllaBCon, 1. 197. 
Ai ymmTiii tmi ri fuifa WMtiim ii>rl fnAjuai /uyiXn timyyiXin l{a(r«#i nf T(«- 
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It was Datnrat, howerer, that the bad el^nent, which kadout- 
wardly astvmed the Christian garb, Bhould push itself more pro- 
minently to notice in public life. Hence it vas more sure to at- 
tract the common gaze, while the genuinely Christian temper lored 
retirement, and created less sensation ; except in those cases, which 
were not unfi-eqnent in this period, where opposition elicited the 
hidden Christian life, and made it appear brighter in the conflict. 
" Watch the oil-press," said Angostin to those who saw nothing 
but the eril swimming on the surface ; "watch it a litUe more nar- 
rowly, and do not look at the scnm alone that floats on the top. 
Only seek, and you will find Bomething.'" 

At the prefient time, the relation of vital Christiamty to the 
Ckriatianity of mere form resembled that which, in the preceding 
period, existed between the Christianity of those to whom rdigion 
was a serious concern, and Paganism, which constituted the prerail- 
ing rule of life. As, in the earlier times, the life of genuine Chris- 
tiauB had stood out in strong contrast with the life of the pagan 
world ; so now the life of such as were Christians not merely by 
outward profession, but also in the temper of their hearts, presented 
a strong contrast with the careless and abandoned life of the ordi< 
nary nominal Christians. By these latter, the others, to whom 
Ouistianity was a serious concern, and who placed it neither in a 
formal orthodoxy, nor in a round of outward ceremonies, were re- 
garded in the same light as, in the earlier times, the Chrietiaos had 
been regarded by the Pagans. They also were reproached by these 
nominal Christians, just as the Christiana generally had been 
taunted before by the Pagans, with eedcing to be righteoue over' 
muck. Such ii the picture which Augnstin has drawn from iixe 
life of these times. " As the Pagan who would be a Christian, 
hears rude words from the Pagans ; so he, among tho Christians, 
who would lire a better and more conscientious life, hears himself 
abused by the Christians themsetrcs. He who would be sober among 
the intemperate, chaste among the incontinent ; ho who would ho- 
nestly serve God among those who consult astrologers; he who would 
go nowhere but to church among those who flock to the silly shows, 
must hear rude language from Christians themselves, who will say : 
' You are really a very great and rigbteons man, a second Elij^ or 
Peter ; — you must have descended from hcarcn.' " ' In another 

■ Enunl. ill Vi. 80, % I. ' In I'l. 90, I. i. | i. 
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place,, he says:' " As soon aa a man begins to lire for God, to 
despise the world, to ahataia from revenging injuries, from seeking 
after nches, or any earthly goods ; to look down npon all these 
things, aad to think of nothing but Gdd, and to walk faithfully in 
the way of Christ, — not only the Pagans say of him, 'He is mad;' 
bnt what should give as greater concha, because it shews that, 
eren in the church, many sleep and will not be awakened, he 
mnst expect to hear Christians themselves remark : ' What is the 
man about? What can have entered into his head V" Such in- 
dividuals of the laity as were distinguisbed by their piety from the 
great mass of nominal Christians, and from the worldly-minded 
members of the clergy, often excited the jealousy of these latter, 
and had to suffer their persecutions.' Such examples were too 
bt>able«ome ; tliey were loo severe censors of morals. 

We have already observed, in describing the spread of Christian- 
ity, where we adduced the testimony of Pagans themselves, as un- 
impeachable evidence of the fact, that pious Christian females, 
presentJDg patterns of genuine wives and motiiers, oft«n furnished 
a beautiful contrast to the prevailing depravation of manners and 
reckless pursuit of earthly things, to be found in the families of 
Pagans, or of mere nominal Christians. From such wives and 
mothers, the true religious inatmction of the husband, or at least 
the pious education of the children, often proceeded. By them the 
first seeds of Christianity were planted in the souls of those who 
afterwards produced great effects as teach^-s of the church. The 
pious Nonna, by her prayers and the silent influence of the reli- 
gion which shone through her life, gradually won over to the Gos- 
pel hee husband Gr^ry, who had belonged to an unchristian 
sect, and he became a devoted bishop. Their first-bom son, whom 
they had long yearned after, was carried, soon after his birth, to tho 
altar of the church, where they placed a volume of the gospels in 
his hands, and dedicated him to tho service of tiie Lord. The ex- 
ample of a pious education, and tUs early consecration, first 



> Id Pi. 48. t. ii. J 4. 

* lnP*.4e, Lii. S4. 

* Bo Mj» Jerome : Vers nnno at cernare, id jderiaqae nrtnbiu quMopoi UTe pres. 
bjUriM, n UIooi Tidariiit hoapiUle*, ■mitorci bononim, ioTider*, fremere, qnui mn 
Ikwkt boera, quad ^BCopos nan fiuut et UIm ose lil«», dunnrntio ucer^lnm lit. 
Gnrc* iUqiMtci* habsot M qnul oerrteibiu mil impoailoa, ut ■ hono tbdncanl npcre 
Tariis jwnccDiHiDibui bqnictanl. Id qi. ad Til. c. 1. 1. iv. f. 41T. 
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receired from bis mother, of which he was oftea reminded, made a 
deep impresMon on the sod ; and he compares hie mother with 
Anna, who consecrated Samuel to God. This impression abode 
upon him, while exposed, during the years of his youth, which he 
spent at Athens, to the contagion of the Paganism which there 
prevailed. This son, the distinguished church-teacher Gregory of 
Nazianznm, says of his mother, that hor emotions, when dwelling 
on the historical facta connected with her faith, overcame all sense 
of pain iVom her own sufferings : hence, on fcsUvaJ day, she was 
never known to bo sorrowful, and death surprised ber while praying 
before the altar.' The pious Anthnea of Antioch retired from the 
bustle of the great world, to which she belonged by her condition, 
into the still retreat of domestic life. Having lost her husband at 
the age of twenty, from regard to his memory, and a desire to de- 
vote herself wholly to the education of her son, she chose to re- 
main a widow ; and it was owing in part to this early, pious, and 
carefnl education, that the boy became afterwards so well known 
as the great church-teacher, John Chrysostom. Similar was the 
influence exerted on the education of her son by the mother of 
Theodoret. In like manner, Monica, by her snbmissivo, amiable, 
and gentle spirit, softened the temper of a violently passionate hus- 
band ; and, while she had mnch to suScr from him, scattered tite 
seeds of Christianity in the young soul of her son Augustin, which, 
afW many stormy passages of life, brought forth their fruit in bim 
abundantly. To make their children early acquainted viih the 
holy Scriptures, was considered by such mothers, as a task which 
belonged peculiarly to them.* 

' Qrt^r. Nuiuii. oral. 19, f- !92, and the Gfiignmi oT Or^ary Naduien, m 
Muralori anecdou Qm», PhUt. 1709, pag. 92. 

* Daughters also ware earlj made familiar with auch portians <^ the hafy SeriptDrea 
>■ were deemed to be eapedal]; anited to the capaintj oT childhood. Thej were taught 
to oommit Fialou to mtmoij- Bee Qregor. Nysseni vita MacrioK opp- tom. ii. f. 179. 
What was generall j lappoied to coiutitute the pattern of a Chriatiin woman, maj be 
wen from the deaoription which Niloe givea of Periatera ; conWanl itody of the hol7 
Bcriptnres (/iixiTir rSr 3iu.> XtySi' Wikm), ferrent prayer proceeding from a bro- 
ken heart ; liberal aapport of the poor ; care for the burial of the dead, who were poor 
oratraugers; active pitj for all indiitrera, reverence for theinoiu, care for the monks, 
providing for their nipp«rt to the latii&ction of all their bodily wants, to that they 
might devote themaelrea to their calling without diatnrbance. Vid. H'd. Pariatar. o. iti. 
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2. ASCITIC TKMDEIICT, AMD THE MONASTIC LIFE WHICH PBOCKBDED 



In the precediog period, ire taw tbat the tendency to aecetiem 
vas promoted, in tiie more earnest Christian minds, by tlie opposi- 
tion to the pagan depravation of manners. Now, as it was the 
case in the present period, that, oviog to the great mnltitnde who 
ontwardly professed Christianity, especially in the large cities, this 
depraTation obtruded itself on these more earnest souls, even nnder 
the external forms of Christianity ; and as witliin the outward 
church itself BO marked a contrast had arisen between those who 
were Christians in spirit and disposition, and those whose Christia- 
nity consisted only in profession and ceremonial performances, the 
necessary consequence was, that, by pushing this opposition, ap- 
prehended in too outward a manner, to an undue extreme, tlds 
ascetic separation from the world was carried to a still greater ex- 
tent ; as indeed it is quite evident that the first appearances of this 
sort manifested themselres in the vicinity of large cities, which were 
seats of corruption. 

In the preceding period, the ascetics were accustomed to live 
ungly, each according to his own inclination, without any specific 
form of union, within the precincts of the church to which be be- 
longed. In Egypt it was customary for the ascetics to settle down 
singly in the country, at no great distance ttom some village, 
where they supported themselves by the labour of their own hands, 
and devoted the surplus to charitable purposes.' It was first in 
this present period, when the prerionsly existing germs of all ten- 
denciesof life attained to amore settled and definite mode of growth, 
that the freer form of the ascetic life shaped itself into Monastic 
dsm — a phenomenon of great importance, as well on account of the 
inflnence which it had already, in tiae period, on the evi^ution of 
Christianity, and of the CSiriatian and church life in the £ast ; as 
on acconnt of the vast influence which it had in latw times on the 
cnltnre of the Western nations. 

As it is true of this whole ascetic tendency, that, although it 
might find some foothold in a partial and one-sided apprehension of 

TOL. 111. U 
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Christianity, yet it cannot be regarded as a phenomenon peculiarly 
Christian : bo it is also true that this particular product of the 
ascetic tendency cannot, in itself considered, be regarded as a {die- 
nomenon peculiar to Christianity, and springing simply out of the 
spirit of this religion. iSomething like it is in fact to be found 
in other religions (as tor example in Suddhaism) ; and particu- 
larly in those countries of the East where Honasticism first de- 
veloped itself, the way was dready prepared for it in the circnm- 
stajioes of the climate, and in the prevailing habits of feding, 
which were, in some measure, due to these circumstances. In 
Egypt, the birthplace of Monasticlsm, something like it had, in 
fact, already appeared among the Jews, in the sect of the Tfaera- 
pentse ; and in Palestine, where Monasticism early found its way, 
the Essenes, with many other societies of a similar kind, had 
preceded it. Monasticism, on the contrary, was at variance wi^ 
the pure spirit of Christiuiity ; inasmuch as it impelled men, in- 
stead of remaining as a salt to the corrupt world in which they 
lived, outwardly to witbdraw from it, Eind to bury the talent which 
otberwiso they might have used for the benefit of many. But 
though Monasticism was not a form of life that sprang originally 
and purely out of Christianity, yet there can be no doubt that by 
(^ristianity a new spirit was infused into tbis foreign mode of life, 
whereby with many it became ennobled, and conv^ied into an 
instrument of effecting much which could not otberwiBe hav« been 
effected by any such mode of living. 

In the fourth century, men wero not agreed on the question, as 
to who was to be considered the founder of Monasticism, whether 
Paul or Anthony. If by this was to be understood the individual 
from whom the spread of this mode of life proceeded, the name 
was unquestionably due to the latter ; for if Paul was the first 
CSiristian hermit, yet he must have remained unknown to the rest 
of the ChrialJau world, and, without the influence of Anthony, 
would have found no followers.' Before Anthony, there may have 
been many who, by inclination or by peculiar outward circum- 
stances, were led to adopt this mode of life ; but they remained, at 
least, unknown. The first whom tradition — which, iu this ease, it 

■ Jerome, m his uconnt ofihe life orPaul, u^a Tcrjjnslt; of Anthony: Non U 
ipH ante oniBe* fait, qoMia nli w 
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must be confessed, is entitled to little confidence, and much dis- 
torted by fable — cites by name, is the above-mentioned Paul.' He 
is said to hare been moved by the Decian persecution, vhich, no 
doubt, raged with peculiar violence in bis native land, the Thebaid 
ia Uppw ESTPt, to withdraw himself, whai a young man, to 4 
grotto in a remote moantain. By degrees he became attached to 
the mode of life he had adopted at firat out of necessity. Nourish- 
ment and clothing ve^9 supplied to him by a palm tree tiiat bad 
sprung up near the grotta Whether everything in this legend, 
or, if not everything, what part of it, ia historically true, it is im- 
possible to <let«*mine. According to the tradition, Anthony, of 
whom we shall presently give a more detailed account, having heard 
ol Fad, visited him, and made him known to others. But as Atha- 
nanuE, in his life of Anthony, is wholly silent as to this matter, 
which he cwtainly would have deemed an important circmnstance, 
• — though he states that Anthony visited all ascetics who were ez- 
peri«)ced in the spihtnal life, — the story must be diamiseed as «n- 
vorthy of credit 

AnUiony, whom we may r^ard, therefore, as the father of ilo- 
nasticism, sprang from a respectable and wealthy family in the 
Tillage of Coma, in the province of Htt^cleopolis (magna) a city 
of the Heptanome, bordering on the Thebfud.' He was iKunt about 
the year 251. He received a simple, pious education, but no 
literary training ; — a thing, indeed, hardly known in the old Cop- 
tic families, into which the infloence of the Alexandrian Hellenism 
bad not penetrated. The Coptic langucyi was his vovacular 
tongue ; ho would have been obliged to learn the Greek in order to 
make himself master of the Greek culture ; and as often bappwis 
with sBch men, in whom the contemplative bent of mind predomi- 
nates, he had no disposition to learn a foreign language. He woold 
have been under the necessity, moreov^, of resorting to the school 
in which instruction in the Greek langn^e waa given ; but, owing 
to the more serious, retiring dispositicHi for which he was early di^ 
tinguished, he avoided the society of noisy boys.' From the first, 



Hard fkblei which were circulitad abont Pud ; but 
It free ftom ihem, >nd it pita no duliDiit piotnreof 



iHiu •■}'• of him, in tbc accouiii o( his lire, g 1 : r^;<>u>f ■ it^tu 
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too, he took little interest in matters of worldly learning ; but a deep 
religious feeling, and a craving after the intuition of divine things, 
were the predominant characteriBticB of the youth as be grew np to 
maturity. He was a constant attendant at church, and what he 
read himself in the Bible, as well as what he heard read in the 
scripture lessons at church, became deeply imprinted on his soul : 
it was to him matter for spiritual nourishment, which he constantly 
carried with him, so that in his subaequent years he could wholly 
dispense with the written scripturea. Between his eighteenth and 
twraitietfa years he lost his parents ; and on him alone dcrolved the 
care of a young sister, left with himself an orphan, and of all the 
affaira of the family. These cares may, perhaps, hare proved irk- 
some to him, unsnited to his peculiar temperament. Once, as he 
was walking in the church, — which, for the purpose of elevating 
his heart to God in silent devotion, he frequently visited, even at 
seasons when there was no service, — ^bis ima^nation aet vividly 
before him the contrast between a man perplexed with the care of 
earthly matters, and the primitive apostolical community, in which, 
as it wafi usually conceived, no one poEseaacd any earthly property 
of his own. Occupied with auch thoughts, he once attended a 
meeting of the church ; and it so happened that the gospel con- 
cerning the rich young man was read before the assembly. An- 

X'Tt. We niigiit Uke this to mom that Anthanj did not learn how to reid at all. 
Thna Anguiliu anderatood it, who, ia the prologue to hia work, de doctrina Chriatiana, 
g 4, aaj'a of Aathonj, that wiiboatknairinghow to read, he oommitted tlie Bible to me- 
morj by merely hearing it read. Bnt tbii ia inconriatent with what Albanuini aayi of 
him ia tlia aame paragraph. Tirt ■rs^oiir/ian rftrixf, nr (£ atiTir if ixuni l< imnTif 
iiinSfii. This might, perhaps, still be underatood as referring solely to thoaa portions 
of Bcriptnra wbich he heard read in the church. But atUrwarda, too, where he ia (peak- 
ing oC Anthony's ascelio life, he saya of him : Kh) yif trftriTj^ij tint rj iriiyniru. It 
itodM be poaiible, indeed, still to ncderatand Athaoasius, not as speaking in this pasaago 
of Anthony's private eiereiiea, bnt only eiplainiDg why it was that to him the invita- 
tion of Scriptare, to pray witbofll eeasing, was ao conaundy present ; namely, hecanae 
he had everything which he had heard read tnmi the acriptoree, ao deeply imprlated 
on his memory. If the passage ia so explained, it might be onderatood here also aa 
Bpeaking aimply of the pnblio reading at chnreh, and it would he nnnecessary to aup- 
poae that Anthony knew bow to read. This interpretation, however, is at any rata 
Dot the roost simple, Bnt even anpposing that Anthony had Snt read the Bible him- 
self in the Coptic iraDslstion, yet it fallows, from the nairative (tf Athanaaiua, that at 
alaterperiod he could dispense entirely with the written scripture, becanaeits words 
were ao deeply impreaaed on hia memory aa to be constantly preaeot to him; RclAairit 
■(rf ftl' fttifim ill) fiiCXmt ylnrfiu, Thna the atatement of Angnatin, and what 
we shall afterwards cite from a conversation between Anthony and a man of leamltag, 
may be reconciled with the above account 
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thoa; considered these words of the Saviour to the rich young man, 
which he hoard in this particular state of mind, as words particu- 
larly addressed from hearen to himself. And as the language 
was understood by him, in common with many of his time, in 
a sense which Clement of Alexandria had already shewn to be 
incorrect (see yoI. i., sect ii., p. 380,) as if it had reference, 
not to the inward disposition alone, but to the outward deed ; he 
persuaded himself that he was thus called to make an outward re- 
nimcialioa of all his earthly goods and possessions. The consi- 
derable landed estates which belonged to him, ho gave to the inha- 
bitants of his Tillage, under tite condition that, for the future, they 
would trouble neither him nor his sister with demands for the 
payment of the public taxes and other claims of that kind.' He 
sold everythiDg that was moveable, and distributed tbe avails to the 
poor, reserving only the smallest portion of it tot his sister. 
While listening a second time, during dirine serrice, to those words 
of our Lord which \AA us take no care fbr the morrow, taking the 
language once more in too literal and otitward a sense, and not 
according to the spirit and connection of the whole, he now gave 
away to the poor the small remainder of his property which he 
had reeerred particularly for the maintenance of his sister, that 
he might free himself entirely from all cares about earthly things. 
He placed his sister to be educated with a society of pious vir- 
gins,' and settling down near his paternal mansion, began a life 
of rigid asceticism. Ho heard of a venerable ol^ man, who was 
living as an ascetic on the border of a neighbouring village. He 
sought him out, and made him his pattern, fixing Ma own resi- 
dence in the vicinity of the villa^ ; and, whenever he chanced 
to hear of approved ascetics living anywhere in those districts, 
he visited them, abode with them for a season, and then returned 
to his former place. He supported himself by the labour of his 
own hands, and distributed what he did not need for himself to 
the poor. 

Anthony wanted a right conception of the Christian renunciation 
of property. He failed of tlie right conception of supreme love to 
God, which, instead of destroying man's natural feelings, would itf- 

> Vita, I 3 1 '!« A f^Jl h^ ixkitmn, mtrf n mmi rS Oti^f. 
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clode them in itself, would refine, sanctifjr, and ennoble tbean. 
Starting witli these wrong views, he strnggled forcibly to sappfesB 
the thoughts and feeling of love which drew him to his sister and 
other members of his family. He wanted to forget everything Uiat 
bound him to the earth ; bnt natnre claimed her rights : these feel- 
ings and thonghts would intrude upon him, in spite of himself, and 
disturb him in his meditations. In feelings which God himsdf 
planted in man's heart, he imagined that ho saw a temptation of 
the adversary, when he should rather have perceived in his own 
Belf-will and presumption, which aspired to rise above the natural 
feelings of humanity, a perversion of the pnre divine impnlse, and 
a temptation of the ungodly spirit, which vitiated and disturbed in 
him the pure longing after holiness. Moreover, the lower impulses 
and energies of nature were excited to greater activity, the less they 
were employed. Hence, in his solitude, he had to endure many 
conflicts with sense, which in some active vocation, demanding the 
exertion of all his powers, might perhaps have been avoided. The 
temptations he had to battle witli were so much the more numerous 
and powerful, as he was given to idle self-meditation, as he busied 
himself in fighting down the impure images that were constantly 
rising up from the abyss of corruption within hia heart, instead ot 
despising them, and forgetting himself in worthier employments, 
or in looking away to the everlasting source of purity and holiness. 
At a later period, Anthony, with a conviction grounded on long 
years of experience, acknowledged this, and said to hie monks : 
" Let us not busy our imaginations in painting spectres of evil 
spirits ; let us not trouble our minds as if we were lost. Let us 
rather be cheerful and comforted at all times, as those who have 
been redeemed ; and let us he mindful, that the Lord is with uii, 
who has conquered them and made them nothing. Let ua ever re- 
member that, if the Lord is with us, the enemy can do us no harm. 
The spirits of evil appear different to ns, according to the different 
moods of mind in which they find us. If they find that we toe 
weak-hearted and cowardly, they increase our fears by the fHgbtAil 
im^es they excite in us, and then the unhappy soul torments itself 
with these. But if they find us joyf\il in the Lord, occupied in the 
contemplation of future blessedness and of the things of the Lord, 
refiecting that everything Is in the Lord's band, and that no evil 
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spirit can do any barm to the Christian, they torn away in confo- 
Bion from the soul whieh they see preaeired by Bnch good thongbta.* 

At that time he was for oTercoming the evil Bpirits, in whom he 
beheld the enemies of his holy endeaTonre, by still atricter regimen 
of life. He betook himself to a certain grotto in the rock at some 
distance from the village, which served the purpose of a tomb 
(called in the East a mausoleum.) Here, as it is probable, by ex- 
cessive fasting, and by exhaustion Tram bis inward conflicts in this 
unnatural place of abode, be brought himself into states of an over- 
excited imagination and nervous derangement, in which he fancied 
he had received bodily bann from the spirits of darkness. He fell 
at last into a swoon, and was conveyed back to the village in a 
state of onconsciousnesB. At a later period, he retired to a still 
more distant inoantain, where he passed twenty years amidst the 
miuB of a dilapidated castle. After this, be yielded to the en- 
treaties of those who desired to have him for their guide in the spi- 
ritual life. He gave himself up to the men who sought him out. 
Many joined themselves to him, and, under his guidance trained 
themselves to the abstemious life of hermits. The deserts of Egypt 
became filled with the cells of these eremites. Many flocked to 
him, iWwi difierent countries, partiy to see the wonderful man, 
partly for advice and consolation, and to obttun the cure of diseases 
(particularly of those fits which men were in the custom of tracing 
to the influence of malignant spirits) by the virtue of bis prayers. 
Parties in strife submitted their matters of dispute to bis arbitra- 
tion. He exhorted all to sacrifice everything to the love of Christ; 
striring to make them feel the love of God, who spared not his 
only-begotten Son, but gave him up for all. 

To escape the wonder of the multitude, and deliver himself 
ttom the throng of men, of all conditions, that disturbed him in 
hii prayers and meditations, Anthony betook himself to a more 
distant solitude among the mountains. Certaialfomadic Saracens, 
who wandered over this district, were seized with reverence at the 
impreasion of his appearance, and brought him bread. This, toge- 
ther with the frnit of some date trees which he found on the spot, 
sufficed for his nourishment. Bat as soon as the monks whom 
he had left behind him, discovered the place of his retreat, 

< AtlWDu. vil. Anton, J 42. 
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tfaey provided him with bread. Tet Anthony vas resolred to 
Bare them this labour. He procnred some implemeots of agri- 
culture. Bought oat a epot near the mountain, capable of Ullage, 
and wdl watered, and sowed it with grain, from which he har- 
vested what sufficed for hia support. As he was afterwards visited 
here, too, by strangers, he raised a supply of vegetables, that he 
. mi^t hare wherewith to refresh those who had made tbo long 
and wearisome journey to find him. He wore baskets, and ex- 
ehanged these for such articles of nonriBhment as were brought to 
him. 

He conid easily acquire the fame of being a worker of miracles ; 
since miwy, particularly of those who were thought to be possessed 
of eril spirits, were indebted to his prayers, and to the impreauon 
of tranquillity and peace which went forth from him, for the sooth- 
ing of the tumultuous powers which had a^tated th^ inner being. 
But he ^pointed those who applied to him for help, or had been 
indebted to him for it, away from himself to God and Christ. Thns, 
to a military officer who applied to him for the healing of hia 
daughter, he said : " I also am a man like thyself If thou be- 
lievest in the Christ whom I serre, only depart, and pray to God 
in thy faith, and it shall be done.'" Usually, he exhorted tiie 
suffering to patience. They were to know that the power of heal- 
ing belonged neither to him, nor to any other man, but was the 
work of God alone, who wron^t it when and for whom he pleased. 
Thns those who left him without baring obtained the bodily relief 
they expected, learned from him a lesson more valuable than any 
deliverance from bodily ills, — Bubmission to the divine will.* He 
exhorted his monks not to attribute too great worth to mlracntons 
gifts and wonderfnl cures ; and not to estimate by these, the degree 
of progress in the Christian life, but to esteem holiness of living 
still higher. " To do wonders," he told them, " is not our work, 
but the Sarionr's. Hence he said to hia disciples : ' Bejoice not 
that the spirits are subject to you, but rather rejoice that your 
names are written in heaven : ' for that our names are written in 
heaven is a vritness of our virtne, and of our life ; but to expel 
eril spirits is the grace of the Saviour, which he has bestowed on 
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It vas only on extrordinary occaraone that Anthony made his 
appearance at Alexandria ; and (hen his appearance always pro- 
duced a great effect. Thus it was, vben, in Uie year 311, the 
emperor Mazimin renewed the persecntioo in Egypt, True, An- 
thony did not think it proper to ^re himself np a« a Tictim ; bat 
neither did he fear danger, in firing the courage of other Christians 
to unwaTering confession, in manifesting Iotc to the confessors in 
the prisons and the mines. His example and his words did bo 
much, that, to hinder them, the governor issued a command for 
all monks to leave the city. Other monks, who, on tiiis occasion, 
had also come into the city, concealed themseWes ; but Anthony 
appeared in pnblic, yet no one dared to touch him. 

A second time, in the year S52, when he was a hundred years 
old, he made his appearance in Alexandria, to counteract the spread 
of Arianism, which was then supported there by the power of the 
state. His appearance made, at diat time, so great a sensation, 
that Pagans themeelres and even their priests, came to church for 
the purpose of seeing the man of God, aa they tiiemselres called 
him.' People belonging to the Fagan ranks pressed forward with 
tlie rest, to touch the garments of Anthony, in hopes of being 
healed, if they could only do that. It is said more FagaoB were 
converted to Christianity during the few days of his residence in 
Alexandria, than during a year at other times. 

Many sayings of this remarkable man, which have come down 
throngh the oral tradition of his disciples, lead us, indeed, to recog- 
nize in him a great sonl. The favour of princes, by which so many 
in other respects distinguished men of {he church, have still al- 
lowed themselves to be corrupted, conld not touch the mind of 
Anthony. When the emperor Constantino and his sons wrote 
to him as their spiritual father, and b^ged of him an answer, 
it made no impreesiou on him. He said to his monks : " Wonder 
not that the emperor writes to ns, for he is a man ; but wonder 
much rather at this, that Gtod has written his law for men, and 
spoken to them by his own Son." At first it was wish some diffi- 

' Wlwt Alluuiariiu nUtea, j TO, ii «>iiSnn«d bj ths reremmi wliioli ■ BTueiiai, 
irlula jM ■ Ptgui, ihsiri tomrdi Aathaoj. Hs oKmes him vnaug ths rarer men, irbo, 
bj virtas of tbcdr grmtDew of mind, could diipenM wilh (cholutio onltnra ; whoas 
Bubai at iprit might wrre initaad of ijllogiimi ; and places him bj ttw (ida of BenDM 
Id hii Dion. ad. FaUr. f. fit. 
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culty he could be prerailed on to receivo the letter, since he knew 
Dot how to answer a letter of that sort. Bnt when the other 
monks represented to him that they were Christian princes, ajid 
that they might look upon his neglect as a mark of contempt, 
and thereby take offence, he allowed the letter to be read. In his 
answer, he first congratulated them that they were ChristianB, and 
next told them what he considered would be meet conducive to 
their welfare ; that thej ought not to look upon their earthly 
power and glory as a groat thing, hut rather to think of the future 
judgment ; that they ought to know that Christ is the only true 
and eternal King. He exhorted them to philanthropy, to jnstaoe, 
and to care for the poor.' 

Once there came to him a learned man of the Pagans, and made 
merry with him because ho could not read. He asked him how he 
could endure to live without books. Anthony thereupon asked 
him which was first, " spirit or letter." The learned man replied : 
" Spirit is the first." " Well," said Anthony, " the healthy spirit, 
then, needs not letters. My book is the whole creation ; this book 
lies open there before me, and I can read in it when I please — the 
word of God.'" When others were ridiculing the faith of the 
Christians, Anthony asked them which, from the very nature of 
the case, went first in the knowledge of all things, and especially 
in the knowledge of God, and which gave the more assured convic- 
tiou, " the conclusions of reason, or the faith which comes from 
immediate contact."" When they said the last, he rejoined : " You 
are right ; for faith proceeds iVom a state of the soul (a ccrtun de- 
termination of the whole inner life.)* AVhat we know by faith, 
that you seek to prove by argument ; and oflentimes you cannot 
even express that which we behold in the spirit." 

Anthony, who, in the early years of his monastic life, had tor- 
mented himself so much with temptations, and been able to find no 
rest in constant aelf-contemplation, obserred afterwards, frun his 
own experience : " This is man's great work, to take bis guilt upon 



' Vit. Anton, g 73. 8i>cnt««liiat.flccles. iv. 23. Perhaps Ihia story wm fioatiiig b«- 
fore the mind of Spiesius, snd be merely coDfoancled AmmoD with AnlhoDy, whsn he 
stid of the fonner: OS« Vifu(ir, iw' Iipn xv'"'' ft'/'l^'^'"' """", nirf iii 
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himself boforo God, and expect temptatiotu till his latest breath. 
Without temptatJon no one can enter into &a kingdom of hea- 
TBO." To an abbot who asked him what he onght to do, he re- 
plied : " Trust not in your own righteouBnoBs, and re^^et not 
what is already past'" 

- Severe to himself, Anthony was mild to all oth^«. A monk, 
for some offence, had been expelled from his cloister, and bis 
brethren were unwilling to receive him back. Anthony sent him 
Imck again to his cloister, with these words to the monks : " A 
ship stranded, lost her cargo, and was with difficulty drawn to the 
shore ; but ye are for sinking again at sea what has been safely 
brought into harbonr."' To Didymus, the learned superintendent 
of the catechetical school at Alexandria, who, titom his youth up, 
was blind, he said, on meeting with him during his last residence 
in Alexandria : " Let it not trouble you that you are in want of 
eyes, with which even flies and gnats can see ; but rejoice that yon 
Iwre the eyes with which angels see, by which, too, God is beheld, 
and his light received."' At the age of a hundred and fire years, 
feeling the ^iproach of death, and, with entire consciousness, 
calmly and cheerfully awaJtiog the end of his eu^ly careo", he was 
Bolidtons that the exaggerated rererence of the Egyptians towards 
him should not convert his remains into an object of superstition. 
It was their custom, after the ancient manner, to embalm the 
bodies, especially of those who were veneratod as sainta, as mum- 
mies, take them into their houses, and place them there on small 
conches. The superstitions vena^tion of relics might here easily 
find a foothold. To guard agiunst this, Anthony urgently recom- 
mended to his monks to keep the place of his bnrial concealed, lest 
his body might be dug up by others, and preserved in the manner 
above described ; for he wished not to be more highly hononi'ed 
than the patriarchs, and Christ himself, who had all been buried. 
Anthony gave to his age a pattern, which was seized with love 
and enthusiasm by many hearts that longed after Christian perfec- 
tion, and which excited many to emulate it. Disciples of Anthony, 

' Ha wonU pntiaUj mj, men abonld act spend M mDch tinw in reflMting on their 
nu, bllwd cf gattiag fr«« from thsloMlvaa, and itriving continntllj Torward in Iha 
work of holinan. Bee Api^tliegfm. patr. § iv. Coteler. monument, ecelw. Gino.l. I. 
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belonging to Greek and to old Egyptian families, spread Mona- 
chiani throughout erery part of Egypt ; and tlie deserts of this 
country, to the borders of Lybia, were sprinkled with numeroos 
monkish societies and monkish cells. From hence Monachism 
spread to Palestine and Syria, where the climate was most favour- 
able to Boch a mode of life, and where, too, even at an earlier 
period, — among the Jews,' — mnch that was analogous had already 
existed. Anthony, indeed, was visited, not only by monks belong- 
ing to Egypt, but also by monks from Jerusalem.* The person 
who most contributed to the promotion of Monachism in Palestine 
was Hilarion. Born in the village of Thabatha, or Thanatha, in 
Palestine, fonr miles south of Gaza, he resided, while a yontb, for 
the purpose of study, at Alexandria, when the fame of Anthony 
moved Mm to seek out the great anachoret ; and, after having spent 
several months in Anthony's society, he returned to his native 
country, with the intention of pursuing there the same mode of 
life.' Anthony, tvithout any conaciotts design of hia own, had 
become the founder of a new mode of living in common; for 
it had, in truth, happened of its accord, vrithont any special 
efforts of his, that persons of similar disposition liad attached 
themselves to him, and, building their cells around his, made 
bim their spiritual guide and governor. Thus arose the first so- 
cieties of Anachorets, who lived scattered in single cells or 
huts, united together under one superior. But, independent of 
Anthony, an individual made his appearance in Egypt, who 
brought together the monks in one large connected building, 
and gave to the entire monastic life a more regular and systematic 
shaping. This was Fachomius, the founder of the cloister life. 
The societies of the Anachorets, who lived in a certain union with 
each other in single cells, were called AaSgcu, (lauree ;) a term which, 

' We migtit rafer her« to the example of the Essane^ of ■ Baous. Jouph. de liHi 
BUI, I 2. At thii time Nilui apealu of Jewish moulu, in the Tractatiu >d Magnam, o. 
39, opaeoiiU, Rams, 1673, f. 379. 'Utinl-n T:>lf ^* <ti-«r»>>i>u AMm/Aitin. H{A 
nil Ti/HB, iKnrint rcvriii irriram, U nitmi MiTuuiriUTif. It nitj be, aa N3iu 
■eems to Mppose, that tbia itm at that time a new appearance among them, and per- 
haps bad amen from an emalation of the Christian monki; hot may alto have been 
a mode of life which bad cams down from ancient timea, and wtiieh waa incorrect! j 
tbaught to be eomsthing new. 

1 See Falladii Laoaiaca, c. 26, bihiloth. patmm^ariaienaia, t. xiii. f. 939. 

■ Hiaronjmi vita Hikrionla. Sozomen iii. II. 
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dmved (Vom tb« ancient Greek adjectire XaDfof, denoted properly 
a large open place, a street; the connected buildings, tn which 
monks dwelt together, nnder a common superior, were called xec 
riCia (c4£nobia), /tcmn^pec (monasteria), p^errs<iriim.' Pachomine, 
at the beginning of the fonrth century, when a young man, after 
faaTing obtained his release from the military service, into vhicli 
he had been forced, attached himself to an aged hermit, with whom 
hepassed twelve years of his life. Here he felt the impulse of Chris- 
tian loTO, which taught him that he ought not to live merely so as 
to promote liia own growth to perfection, but to seek also the sal- 
vatdon of his brethren. He supposed — unless this is a decoration of 
the l^iond — that, in a vision, he heard the voice of an angel giving 
utterance to the call in bis own breast, — it was the divine will that 
he should be an instrument for the good of his brethren, by recon- 
ciling them to God.' On Tabennie, an island of the Kile, in Upper 
Egypt, betwixt the Nomes of Tenthyra and Thebes, he founded a 
society of monks, which, during the lifetime of Fachomius himself, 
numbered three thousand, and aiWwards seven thousand members ; 
and thus went on increasing, nntil, in the first half of the fifth 
century, it could reckon within its mles fifty thousand monks.* 
This whole association was called a xtiniZiaf ccenobium — a term 
which, originally designating the entire whole of a monkish society, 
althoufi^ distributed through several buildings, was afterwards 
transferred to single cloisters ; of which, too, it was usually the case 
that each one embraced a distinct society. The entire body of monks 
stood under the guidance of Fachomius ; and afterwards his suc- 
cessors, the abbots of the cloister in which the institution had its 

' Thu* ETtgma, hiiL eocl«s. I. (- c 21, diMingniahti ffnnrnjf» u *ii mmXmi- 
fiitmi Xaifui : aod in lbs life of Iba Abot fiabu, vhicb C^ril of ScTthopolu oompoacd, 
wa fiod ■ distinction nuda between Xiirfiu tai xititim, f 58, in Coleler. ecdnuie Grmcx 
moDDmenta, L iii. The name /utamif * >iq)eaii here tt uniting the meaning of both. 
Anttunj himiell^ in the ancient Hft of I'aohomiu, gTT, namea the latter ai tbafoonder 
of th» mora cIomIj eonnected Mcietie* of monk* : Kara rit a^t', Iri /umj^h yiyt*, 

aai /tiri rmUrm J vnnif ifiSt Imiari r»rt rt iymiit «^ ittfitr. Even bebra Paebo- 
•nina, a paiMii bj tha name of Aotas (' A^rat) made an attempt, bnt witboat lacceea, 
to foand aoma timilar inatitntion. Aota Banctonmi meoa. Haj. t. iiL in the appendix, 
J 77. 

* Tit. Pubom. I IS. 

■ Pallad. Laoaiics, o. tL 1. c 909, »1m e. 88, 1 967. HianniTmi pnefat. b r^nlam 
Faohomii, | 7. 
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origin, Gondnued to be the heads of the whole order.' He wftc re- 
garded as the saperior of the whole ctenobium, the abbot or abbas- 
general (the Hebrew aod Syriac word for fathw) ; or, as he was 
styled in Greek, the arcMmandrile ;* and, at certain seasons, he 
made visitationg to the several cIoiBters. The entire monkish so- 
ciety was distributed, aocording to the rariouB degrees of progress 
which its membeni had attained in the spiritual life, ijito several 
classes, twenty-four in all, at\er the number of letters in the alf^ia- 
bet ; and each of these clasBes had its own presiding officer, as to 
each also was aasigaed its particular labours. They employed tbem- 
selres in the ordinary monkish avocationB ; such as weaving bas- 
kets, for which they made use of the rushes of the Nile, fabricating 
mats or coverings (-^ialiu), not neglecting, however, othw kinds 
of business, such as agriculture and ship-building. At the end of 
the fourth century, each cloister possessed a vessel of its own, 
built by tbe monks themselves. Falladius, who visited the Egyp- 
tian cloisters about this time, found, in the cloister of Fano* 
polis, — which also belonged to this association of monks, and con- 
tained within it three hundred members, — fifteen tailors, seven 
smiths, four carpenters, twelve camel-drivers, and fifteen tanners.* 
Each cloister had its steward (e!>i<,>i/tts), who provided for the 
bodily wants of all, and with whom the fabrics, when finished, were 
deposited ; and all these stewards were placed under a general 
steward of the whole association (the /ti/ac tSxtnip^t), who was 
stationed at the principal cloister. The latto' had the oversight of 
the income and expenditure of the entire cienobium ; to him were 
given over all the products of mtmkish labour. He shipped them 
to Alexandria, where they were sold, to provide means for pnrchas- ■ 
ing such stores as the cloisters needed ; and whatever remuned, 
allor these wants were supplied, was distributed among the poor, ' 
the sick, and the decrepit, of this populous, though impoverished 
conatry. A part also was sent to the prisons.* Twice in the yeu*, 
on die feast of Easter, and in the mouth Meson (about the sea- 

' The fint example of a like nile, wbicli wu introdaiwd into the later congregatioiu 
and orden of monlu. 

• From the word /»>);■, the fold, flock. Tii. Nilai, 1, ii. ep. 62, , 

■ Lausutc. c S9. 
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son of our August,) all the Bnperiorf) of the single cloistera met 
together in the principal cloister. At the last meeting, they 
brought in reports of the administration of their offioe. It was at 
ibiB time, the reocmciliation of all with God and with each other 
was celebrated.' 

No person who wished to be taken into tlie society of the 
monks was admitted at once ; but he was first aaked whether 
he had not committed a crime, and was not seeking refuge, among 
tlie monks, &om ciril penalties ; whether he was his own nuBter, 
and therefore warranted to decide on hia mode of life ; whether 
he deemed himself capable of renouncing hia property, and crery- 
thing he called his own. He must, in the next place, submit to a 
period of probation, before he could be receiyed into the number of 
regular monks.* He was adopted on pledging himself to lire ac- 
cording to the monastic rule«.* Pachomios also founded, at this 
early period, cloisters of nuns, which reo^red the means of sup- 
port from the cloisters of the monks.* 

The enthusiasm for the monastic life baring spread with snob 
Tiolence, and vast numbers of men, posseesing different diapoations, 
and utterly without the inward strength and tranquillity necessary 
to endure the solitary, contemplative habits of the cloister, baring 
withdrawn into the deserts, it could not be otherwise, than that the 
sadden and uncallod for adoption of the anachoret mode of life, the 
extraragances of asceticism, and its accompanying pride, should 
give birth to many wild sallies of the fanatical spirit, and many 
mental disorders. We find examples of anacborets, who were ao 
persecuted by their tormenting thoughts, aa to end their lives by 
suicide.* We hear of many who, after baring pushed their absti- 

' VU. Pkdiom. g 53. Bieronrin. 1. o. 8 6. 

' A nantuts, ■ccording to tha urlisr practice of the E>seiies. 

* The Ifuxiynrii, called aAerwardj the votum, void, ( 66, Hieronjm. prMlat. { 49. 

* Laiuiua, f. 300. 

' Examplea oF temptaUon to anioide, ammig the monks, amid their inward confliots, 
ocearred freqnentlj. See that iJ Stagirioa, to whom ChiTioetom addnawd hit beantiful 
letter of oouokdaB ; — a joung man of a noble familj, who, feeling the enptineai of 
li£B in the high world, wia to much the more aCrouglj attneted b; the ideal of the mo- 
mwtie oidn i hnt throu{^ the andden change of life, nhioh hia mind waj not matore 
enongh to bear, waa thrown into Titdant fita of mental diaaaae, and ao led to imagine 
himaelf l«mtitad of Satan to conunit ioioide. Nilna, L ii. ep. 140, f. 183, aa;! that maoj' 
monltf who eanid find no eacape Cimn the inward temptationa which aiauled tham in 
tbrar aDlitude, filled with defp«ntion, plonged th« knife into their bodiea, or threw them- 
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nence and self-castigatton to the ntmoflt extreme, imagined they 
hod reached the Bummit of ChriBtian perfectdon, and might nov 
Boon dispense altogether with those means of grace which other 
weak Ctuistians needed. They despised osBembling with others 
for devotional purposes, and ercn for the communion. Finally, 
they imagined thiit they were hononred with special visions and 
revelationa. The end of it all was, that they fell into a state of 
complete insanity ; or else what had hitherto inspired them ap- 
peared at ODce to be self delusion. From the temptation to seek 
an entire estrangement fVom the ordinary feelings of humanity, into 
which they had forcibly wrought themselves, they sunk back to 
entire abandoment and vulgarity. The sensual impulses, which, 
in the intoxication of pride, they had succeeded, for a short time, 
wholly to Eupprees, broke forth with still greater violence.' They 
not only rushed back to their ordinary earthly pursuits, but now 
went to the opposite extreme of giving themselves up to every sen- 
sual enjoyment. Sometimes, after having been tossed to and fro 
irom one extreme to the other, they at length arrived, out of these 
hard trials, to the knowledge of themselves, and to a discreet 
piety.* We see a mark of true wisdom in the practice of endea- 

lelyea headlong trom precipice). Mmj bncigd that in thii w*j they shouH die mat- 
tjTS. 3m dregor. NuJaDZ. Carmen IT, and Helleniam opp. T. ii. f. 107 : 

tiirti iwi rftritm wmXifAiu ud ymrrfii iwij-aj, 
(Thef died b; TaluDtarj itanaUoa.) 
. O! n HrA MH-i;u>i- fiiitirl r ii Rtix*" 

Mi(rii(it irfulxi' in\ifUB 1* tri u>: mtUrrti 

(Thej T^oliw to b« ndHiutd ftom thii inward conflict and thia nelincholj lire.) 
For the purpose of warning Ibem against laoh dangeia &om the inward canflioti of 
the loul, the abbot Pacbomioa lud to bii monkg; " If unggeationa to blaspheme God 
present tbemselrea to one irilo want* ■ tmly pradeot and collected apirit, they irillaooD 
plnnge him to dectroction. Hence, many have deatroyed IhemMlTea ; some, bereft of 
thut tenses, have cut tbemsslTas from precipices, others laid open their bowels, othen 
killed Iheauelrn b diSerent ways i br it is somethiog very bad, if one who nnderstands 
the eril doe* not point it oat to snob persDiu ere it becomes rooted." Tic. Pachom. 
61. 

' Hence Nilni, who was ■ man of large inward experience, gave to one who asked 
bim why many of the monks had so sadly fallen, the following answer ; " Priding them, 
selrei on their ascetic perlbatiau, they lost, by their prMDmption, the proteotion of good 
sinriU, and the eril ones became their masters." K ■*-■(■ ULiuri rii rtptrii/tiw ili 
rfnUi f iXh^t ( pmMTnim, S /i»x>h'. NIL I i. ep. 826. 
' Which, in apiritoal therapeutics, was deagnsted by the name li^s^mt, (diseretio) : 
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Tonring to heal those wbo, through the pride of asceticism, had 
fallen, or were in danger of falling, into insanity, by forbidding 
them to engage id snch efforts any longer, and obliging them to 
live afUr the manner of ordinary men. 

The history of incipient Monachism is rich in remarkable 
phenomena, conreying the most important instruction on the sub- 
ject of the development of reli^oua morality, and on the manifold 
states of the inner life. We will here introduce a few examples, 
to illustrate the remarks which have just been made. 

A monk, by the name of Valens, belonging to a monastic order 
in Palestine, had become proud of his great ascetic efforts. Some 
friends, perhaps according to a usual custom, having made a pre- 
sent of certain articles of food to the monks, the presbyter Haca- 
rins, who presided over the society, sent a portion to each in his 
cell. But Valens, with scornful language, bade the bearer carry it 
back to Uacarius. The latter perceived the danger which threat- 
ened the sanity of Valena's mind. The next day he went to him, 
endeavoured to bring him to a sense of his dangerous self-delusion, 
and intreated him to pray God that be might be healed. As he 
refused to listen to all advice, his case continually grew worse. He 
had visions, and imagined the Saviour himself bad appeared to him, 
in a form of light, teetjiying his approbation of so holy a life. 
When, on the next day, the monks assembled to unite in partici- 
pating of the holy supper, Valens reused to unite with them. " I 
need not the supper," said he, " for I have tbis day seen the Lord 
Christ himself." The monks found it necessary to bind the in- 
sane man. For the space of a year tbey had recourse to prayer, 
and to a tranquil mode of life, directly opposed to his previous 
ascetic habits, for his recovery ; proceeding on the principle, t^at 
one extreme must be cUred by resorting to the other.' 

Another, by the name of Heron, belonging to Alexandria, who 
was a member of the monastic society in the desert of Xitria, had 
carried the mortification of his senses to such extent, that he could 
travel thirty miles into the desert, under the scorching rays of (be 
sun, without food or drink, repeating constantly, as he went, cer- 
tain passages of the Bible from memory ; and tbat he often lived, 

Xijirai- rk Imtti'b viii Umtr'mt Im/^rm. Litis, c. 31. 

VOL. III. X 
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for tltree months, on nothing but the bread of the enchariet, and 
wild herbs. This man became so prond ae to fancy himself sDpe- 
rior to all others. He would bo advised by no one ; affirming 
that, as Christ had said, " Let no man od earth be called yonr 
master," it was men's dnty to acknowledge no earthly superior. 
He also came, at length, to consider it benea^ his dignity to take 
any part in the commonion. Finally, he felt within him euch 
a fire, such a restless ferer, that he could no longo* endore to 
remain in his cell.' He fled from the desert to Alexandria, and 
there plunged into a directly opposite mode of life. He was a 
ft-eqnent nsitor at the theatre, the circus, and the houses of enter- 
tainment ; he ran into all sorts of eztraragance ; these threw him 
into a serere sickness, in which he came to his senses, and was 
seized once more with the craving after the higher life he had lost. 
Afterwards he found a calm and cheerfbl death.* 

Another, by the name of PtcJemy, settled down by himself on & 
spot lying beyond the Scetic desert in I^ypt, known under tlie 
name of the " Ladder," (k>^Iuc$), where no man bad erer dared to 
dwell, because the only spring which coald provide water for this 
spot in the parched wilderness, lay fourteen miles distant. There 
he persevered to dwell alone, for fifteen years, collecting, in earUimi 
vessels, during the months of December and January, the dcv, 
which at this seastm plentifully covered the rocks in this country, 
and, with Uie moisture thus preserved, quenching his thirst. This 
unnatural mode of life was too much for his nature. The att«mpt 
at a prond estrangement from all hnman passions was the means 
of Its own punishment. In striving to deny his human nature, he 
lost all firm hold of real existence ; he grew sceptical about his 
own, about the existence of God, and of all tilings else ; — every- 
thing appeared to him like a phantasm. The thought seized him, 
that the world had sprung into existence of itself, without any 
Creator ; that it moved in a constant show, without any substan- 
tia] ground of existing things In desperate insanity, he forsook 
the desert, wandered about dumb from one city to another, fire- 

* Tbu, too, m* DD nnfiequent occmreace, that the monks, to Miape thor inwMd 
temptitioiu, fonook their cells, and mn ibont from one place to another. NUna njt of 
a paraoD of thia deacription : He will chuige hia place, but not the ansniah of bia bnut. 
H« will nttier nourbb and hicroate hia temptations, h. i. ep. 295. 

■ L. e. c. 39. 
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quented tlie places of public resort, and gave lumself up to all 
manner of gluttony.' 

Besides these iadividnal examples of monks, whose spiritual 
pride led them into such sclf-deluBion that they imt^ned them- 
selves superior to the ordinary means of grace, and, by virtue of 
the extraordinary revelations and visitnis which they received, en- 
abled to dispense with all human instruction and help from others, 
we see this spirit of fanatical pride carried to the pitch of self- 
ddfication, extending itself with Monachism in a widening circle 
like a contagious disease, through Meeopotamia, Syria, aad as far 
as to Famphylia. Thus arose a sect, which, according to the 
expressed reports of the ancients, had its origin in the Syrian Mo- 
nacbism, and which, moreover, wears on its front the undeniable 
marks of its origin. This sect propagated itself from the second 
half of the fourUi century down into the sixth, and, in its after 
effects, reached perhaps still further ; that is, if we may suppose 
this sect stood in any outward connection with later appearances 
which bear, in many respects, a strosg affinity to it* They were 
called, sometimes, after the name of those who at different times 
were their leaders, Lampetiaos, Adelphians, Eustathians, and Mar- 
cianiats ; sometimes atW various peculiarities supposed to be ob- 
served in them ; Euchites, (tiiyjrut) Hessalians,' on account of their 
theory about constant inward prayer ; also Choreutes, (x'S'"'"'') 
fVom their mystic dances ; * Enthusiasts, (ItStueiasriil^ on ac- 

< Lansio. L a. o. 33. Similar cues mual hive often ocenrred, u we may aea bom 
LmDl. c 90. 

* la oat the Enckita of the foarth eeutnrj stood in uj immediate ooDnection with 
the Euchites of the elerenth ceDturj, aad the lo-called Bogomilei of the tweUlh. 
Witbont qnf Btian, the affinitj- taxj alio b« accounted for ftom an iuward aaalog7, whloh 
ia foond to exist between aijstio sects of this sort. It is to be observed, however, that 
lleodoietas already describes the ii;t;W( l> /utuxmy rfrxifmri «■ /imiix'i'n 
mw>«f. Hiat. religios. c. iii. ed. Halena. L iii. p. 1 116. To be sure, Thaodoretni 
maj also have held, on no good grounds, analogous doctrines of this monkish mfitusan 
to be Haniehean or Gnostic; or be may have, thronghmiitake, ConfonndedManicheaDa 
who coaoealed themselves onder the monkish garb, with the ordinary Eachites. The 
bet that the monks had thur imaginations Mmatantlj buried with the images of evil 
(pirits peneeuting tb«m, maj hare fi^iiiihed ground for the introdnction of the Mani- 
dwui, ai it did realljgiTs rise tothe Enebitiaii doctrines. See, reapaetiDg the spread of 
Haoidirism among the monks, Vita Euthymii, % S3. Coteter. nujnomenta ecclesiM 
GiaoB, t. ii. p. 277. 

* Signifying the same, aooording to the CbaldeC' 'I'V"?. 

* Comp. vol. i- the Therapeul«. 
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count of the pretended communications which they receired from 
the Holy Spirit."' 

Most probably, it was in the first place a practical error, without 
any tendency to theoretical hereBies. They were monks who fancied 
themselves to have reached the summit of ascetic perfection ; and, 
as they now enjoyed such intimate communion with the Holy 
Spirit, such complete dominion orer sense, as to be no longer 
under the necessity of making the same efforts as before, supposed 
that, delirered (Vom the yoke of law, they needed only to follow 
the impulse of the Spirit, without rule or discipline. They would 
allow nothing to disturb them in the purely contemplatiTO repose, 
the state of inward prayer, which they represented as being the 
highest of attainments. They discarded all the occupations of 
common life, — all manual labour, by which the monks were used 
to provide for their own support and for the relief of others, but 
which they regarded as a degradation of the higher life of the 
spirit. They were for liring by alms alono, and were IM fira^ 
mendicant friars. From this practical error proceeded, by de- 
grees, all the principles and doctrines peculiar to the Eachites. 

Their fundamental principle waa this, that erery man, by virtue 
of bis origin from the first fallen man, brings with him into this 
worid an evil spirit, under whose dominion he lives. Here we 

' All tfae«e different nimei are foand in Timotfaens de receptioae hKi«ticorDDi, in 
Coleler, monameDM sccteaiB Qracn, t. In. The nune UnfiwHrrul u trom khrcum, m 
aicluuig«r, under the emparanJuitiD and Jiuliniui. The nuns Ettitaihiantia worthy 
of Dolica. It might lead us to think of Eastathtiu of Sebaaie, tn>ni whom, in bet, a 
&iiatical monkiah bent derived iti origin ; and the more, u Photiui, Cod. 6!, who had 
old iTDodal acta for hi» aathoritf, calla thii Enstathioa, From whom the; bora the 
name •.lir.^. 

* Epiphaniui aays diitinctlr, h. 86, that it was tha monkiah spirit carried to excess, 
a miKOnoeption of what the Ooapel means b; renunoiation of the world, in fact the liaise 
notion Ijing at the bottom of the whole aj'stem of Monachiam, pnahed to the ntmoal 
Utreme, which led to this error of the Eoebitca. 'Erx" ^ " A^ati;)* nSrt «(t- 
n/aji i<ri ni ifiirfUi »• rwi iliiA^t lifiJjiKf' This direction of Iha monkiah 
spirit is attacked ahio by Nilos, in the Traclatoa ad Magnam.S 21 and 2S. Ue there 
Tcrj jnatlj remarks that the faealtiea of sense, in men in the (iiU Tigovr of age, being 
emplojed on nothing, the; mnat operate so mach tha more powerful]/ to disturb and 
eonfuse the higher life ; that cooseqaently the prajer, which they used as a pretext, 
must in their caise aaffer the greateet mtermption. He derive* this lalie tendency frODl 
Adelphius of Mesopotamia (the Enchita who has already be«a mentioned), and from 
Alexander, who had been tha author of distorbances for some lime in ConBtantino|>le 
(perhaps that Alexander who was the founder of a monkish order in which prayer and 
singing were kept up without inleniiiasion, day and night, the member* of the order 
eonlinaally reliering each other.) They were called Aommetet (imi/mra!). 
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rccogaise again the monkiah theory about evil spirits that awoken 
in men the sensual d^irea. All ascetic discipline, all the means 
of grace in the church, are without power to deliver the soul flrom 
the tyranny of this eril spirit. These can only aTail to check the 
Bingle outbreaks of sin, while the man still remains under its domi- 
nion. He is, tberefore, nnd^ the necessity of a continual struggle 
with sin ; and stands trembliog before it, under the discipline of 
the law. They combated the prevailing notions about a magical 
tran^ormation by virtue of baptism, adhering, however, to the or- 
dinary view in another respect. "Baptism," said they, "like shears, 
may, indeed, clip away the earlier sins (procure the forgiveness of 
past tran^ressions), bnt the root of the evil still remains behind, 
from which, therefore, new sins will condnually germinate ; for the 
evil spirit still retains, in fact, bis dominion over the sonl.'" Bnt 
what could not be bron^t about by any outward means, or by any 
ascetic discipline, might be effected, however, by the true inward 
prayer. Whoever attained to this, would thereby be delivered from 
the power of the evil spirit that had governed him from his birth, 
whose departure would be sensibly perc^ved ; and he would enter 
in a way sensibly manifest to his own feelings, into communion with 
the dirine Spirit. He would put on the divine raiment, and at 
once become inaccessible to ^1 temptations of sin. That freedom 
from the affectjons of sense, to Uie attainment of which others sought 
to fight their way through a course of severe ascetic discipline, he 
would immedieUelt/ reach by this inward prayer. Hence, too, such 
a man was no longer under the necessity of fasting or of self-morti- 
fication. Freed from the law, he might abandon himself with con- 
fidence to all those exposures which others most avoid through the 
fear of temptation. Owing to the immediate divine revelation which 
he would now enjoy, such a person stood ex^npted from all further 
need of instmction from o^crs, all further need of human guid- 
ance.* By this doctrine, the essence of the monastic life of that 
period, which was founded upon obedience and snbordinatioD, would 



rtinr iUifiT, (ttl yif Irm inarti, nit ^t«( wSr tiimfrmt rii mturaiititmi i(X'*" 
nfiwtfiimiUn/nTt. TliMdorM. buret, bb. ir. 11. Iifi; l/nn ifuf uViu »> i^{tii. 
fuinr rk w^irifu, rii H /I{» •■■ Usim *nl ifmtrlmi. Bj tluf m miut Bupplj 
what u mnliDg in tlw Im wcnnto Moonnt of Theodoretu, hi^ eceUa. ir. 10. 

* ThwdortV iv. 10, h. «■ Tusoth. d« nociptiaaa tuBrctioor. $9. <~ ~ 
bmnt.tt. 
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necessarily be destroyed. For, of course, to the Gncliites, their 
prayer supplied the place of all other modes of devotion and means 
of grace ; and they looked upon themselves as exalted far above 
other Christians, who were still in bondage to sense, and under the 
yoke of the law. They were persuaded that the true spiritual sa- 
crament of the supper was only among themselves ; the outward 
ordinance of the church they represented to be a matter of indiffe- 
rence. Although they believed that they could derive no benefit 
from it, yet tiiey joined in the celebration of it, in order that they 
might etill be considered members of the Catholic church. They 
also discarded, in particular, sacred music ; as their mystic ten- 
dency would naturally lead them to do.* That they sought after 
revelations in dreams, we may easily believe, according to the una- 
nimous testimony of their opponents ; mnce many indications 
of the tendency to that enthusiasm which looked for divine sug- 
gestions in dreams, is elsewhere to be found also in this period. 
Their adversaries, moreover, report of them, that they were, for 
this reason, much ^ven to sleep ; which is possibly an exag- 
geration, but it may also be true ;' for it is easy to see that such 
a monotonous direction of the soul, so much at variance with the 
essential constitution of human nature, must have often passed 
off into sleep and dreams. ' 

The mystical bent of tJiis sect led to various other errors, which 
are often found connected with similar appearances. In various 
ways, we see, connected with snch appearances, the habit of con- 
founding sensual with spiritual feelings, particularly sensual with 
spiritual love, — a habit which has often been attended vrith the 
most pernicious consequences. Thus, too, the Euchites compared 
the spiritual marriage of the soul to its heavenly bridegroom, in 
a grossly sensual manner, with an earthly union.* 

' Tliii ii tiMU from ■ fngment ot the tract of ths inonaphjsite Severqs, written 
(^inst the work a( the Eachi te LaiDpecioe, which wis entitled the Tutamenl. We gitber 
from the opponte poeitiDn taken b7 the ftrmer, thai the Enehites ipproved onlj of a 
iftrut b xKfiif. See Wolf, anetdota Gneca, t. iii. p. 1S2 : and thii inference ie con- 
firmed bj the act* of a tjnod held in oppoailion to the Eachitea, cited bj Pbotiiu, c. 
52. Ot this Laropetioa, it iahereraid: 'On rt'm rh Sfiti ^sJ-Ximi l|i/ii:j(r^i£i niu' 

* CiaM at least occnr eltewhere, of monki who, in despair from not haing abla to es- 
cape temptations in singing and prayer, sought relief In immoderate ateep. See Nil. iii. 
ep. 2S4. 

' Timoth. iv. Tunvntf B<r/a>t«i t •iaX'l nf'iu'l yatfiim nirii ircfi ni; tifalita 
>u^f»», tlm, kM^.ir.i i -yin), i. rir nt,tr!f t.E £>!(«. 
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The pride of the myatical sects, aod the tendency of idealiatn to 
reduce everything to a BabjectiTe form, led fV«quently to a panthe- 
istic self-d^ficatiou. This seems to have been the case also with 
the Enchites. They asserted, that they had become partaka-a of 
the dirine nature. The 'D&tj was able to assume all possible forms, 
and did actoaiiy assume all forms, particularly for the purpose of 
communicating himself to such souls as were fitted to receive him. 
" The three hypostases of the Triad,'* they taught, " are nothing 
but different forms of revelation of the one divine Essence, — the 
Trinity resolves again into Unit]r."' Thos they were led to look 
upon tiie ^pearancee of the angels in the Old Testament, upon the 
patriarchs and prophets, and upon Christ himself, as only difierent 
forms of the manifestation and revelation of the one divine Essence^ 
aod they were persuaded that, by virtue of their own spiritaal 
perftetion, all was concentrated in them. If angel, patriarch, pro- 
phet, Christ himself, ireie named to such a person, his reply, in 
each ease was, " That am I myself."* Perhaps they were like> 
vise, by their mystical idealism, led to deny tiie reality of Christ's 
Diiracles, to explain th«n as only symbolical ; since such facta in 
the sensible world seem to have been r^^arded by them as wholly 
unimportant to the religion of the spirit.' 

It should be mentioned also, as among thwr peculiar opinions, 
that they considered fire as the creative principle of the universe, 
an opinion of which ve find many traces also in other theosophic 
sects. 

It was sometimes objected to the Enchites, that they pushed 
their Antiaomianism, and their mistaken freedom, to such an ex- 
cess, as even to permit those who were called perfect to abajidon 
themselves to every rice. True, we ought not to give too much 
credit here to the report of adveraaries ; yet it most be allowed, that 

* Tirootb, 9 6. Aiyiwrn In r(iU iwH-rArus tli itimt Itrirrmri' iimXit^ai u) 
funUUHnw, xa} in A Bllm pit,, r^tnrmi u) ^nCiUAiTx lit Irtf St UU* I» 
rwymfmtf rm^ Uinit HfMit 4''K'"- 8 »• 1 'H 'f'xi "» mvfimriMir fMnttdi^iTmi ili 
til itlmt fim. Tha Enohite* IwTiiig pnpagatad tbemtelTM (ei & long period, tad 
BjHioisBi beiai; in iU own tutore an inooutuit tbinf, it u qniu piMuble llut difl*- 
raDt ptrtiM Buj hftra kHmdi unong tli«m ; and thni the ftitj which eMOrUd thaae 
Ibingi ef the IMni^, me; not b>Te bws the nma with the one whick tught that 
r« «glighlaoed bj tbeir prajar had a lennau iotnitioii of the Tiiiii^. 
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this practical error did not, at least, lie so very remote from thrar 
principles and their spirit. Their presnmptnous self-confidence, 
their defiance of the frulties of human nature, mig^t thus, perhaps, 
meet with its own punishment ; and we have, in fa«t, noticed 
above, in the case of the monks, many examples of transition from 
the extreme of ascetic severity to an unbridled licentiouanesB of 
morals. 

As it was a principle held by the Euchites, in common with 
many similar sects, that the end sanctifies the means, and that it 
was right to conceal fVom common men, who were enslaved to 
their senses, the higher truths, which they were not yet prepared 
to receive, and to affect an assent to their opinions ; it waa, on 
this account, difficult to discover the members of this sect, and to 
seize upon any clue to their doctrines. Flavianns, bishop of An- 
tioch (after the year 381), condescended to act according to the 
same principle, with a view to find them out, punish, and expel 
them. He managed to enter into a conference with their superior, 
Adelphius, as if he were entirely of the same opinion with him, and 
thus enticed him to a confession, which he then made use of 
against Adelphius himself, and his whole sect.' 

A similar spirit of ascetic fanaticism threatened to spread far 
and wide, when, after the middle of the fourth contnry, the zeal 
for monastic life was diffused by Eustathiua, afterwards bishop of 
Sebaste in Armenia, throu^ Paphlagonia, and the districts of 
Pontus ; and there are, indeed, many indications which serve to 
shew that some outward connexion existed between the Euchites 
and the Eustathians, — a fact which the name EuatathianB, given 
also to the Euchites, seems to confirm. The synodal writings, and 
the canons of the council of Gangra, the metropolis of Paphla- 
gonia,* which waa assembled for the purpose of opposing these 

» Thaodoret. h. B. iv. 12, 

' There ue, in relation to this milter, two dlgpnt«d paiute, rii. the question whethtr 
the Euatitbiuis (u nfl Eirrdim), against whom thia ooxncil wu directed, leellj 
■prang from EusUthina of Sebute, and to what lime the meeting of tbiaconudi is to be 
uaigned. Tlie first qneation admits of being more eaalj settled Ibau the lut All the 
facta are in favour of an sffinnatiTe answer to tMa qacMion. Not onl^iethe testimony 
of Socratea, ii. 43, and of Sozomen. iii. 14, to this aflect, but the whole is in peifect m- 
oordance with tho character of Enstathioa, wlio waa a lealona ascelic, and the Gnl 
preacher of the ascetic life in tha conntriea aronnd the Pontns, and bad formed a whole 
school. See Basilii Onsareena. ep. 22S. (Here we find mentioaed, in litet, tbe **MIM 
dr«ss, to which the Eiutathians, aeeordinfc to Ae report of the oouncil of Oangra, ai 
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errora, fumiBli ob the beet means of informing onrselres witii 
regftrd to their character ; vhile they present, at the same time, a 
remarkable memorial of the healthfVil spirit of Christian morals, 
which set itself to oppose this one-sided tendency of asceticism. 
Wires forsook their bnebandB and children, husbands their vires, 
serrants their masters, to devote tiiemselres to the ascetic life.' Se- 
veral, who liad placed too great confidence in themselves, fell into 
immoral practices. They despised marriage and the domestic life.' 
Those who wore the ascetic garb, fancied that at once they had be- 
come perfect Christians, and looked down with contempt on others 
wlio went abont in their ordinary apparel. They refused to take 
any part in the sacrament of the sapper, where married priests had 
consecrated the elements. Where, in the country, no churches had 
as yet been erected, and divine worship was held in private houses, 
they refused to join either in prayer or in the communion, because 
they held that no dwelling was holy enough for such purposes, tfie 
owners of which lived in wedlock. They celebrated their prirate 
worship in separate assemblies, ascribing to that worship a sacred- 
nesB which was wanting to the church assemblies.* 

As these fanatical tendencies, which grew out of the ascetic en- 
thusiasm, threatened to be die cause of so much disturbance to the 
church life, it became necessary to devise some means of protecting 
it against this danger, and of guiding the ascetic life, which was 
highly prized, in a course of development which would be salutary 

oribed B pecoliv lanctitj-^hfl {in i/ifiir/tmrm, th*t U, acoardtng to the lett«r of 
Builiiu. ri mx* l/^ritr, ■«] i {•!,■ nm] ni Jli^iric #i<{ni ri irMfrr,) Uld ep. 
119. Epiphinius, hsra. TO. We parcuToiUo in tbe letters of BeailiaB, ■ trace of 
oppoiilion la the new monutia (pirit in the dUlricta of the Poutiu. At inut Kt Neo- 
CtBurea, whsre the kttuhment to old osagea prevailed, the apruding of the aecetio life 
unopg Dien and TirgiM mM bron^l up as an objeetiou againit Banlini of OsBarea. 
See ep. 307 ad Naoeasareeiu. i S. 

But the aeeond queelion is amoag the moet diffiealt of decinon. If we tnppoee, with 
Pagi, who Ibllowa Soeralei and Soiomen, the council to Iutb been held a.d. 360, then 
there ii aomethiug strange in the maoner in •rhioh the coDDcil name Enitathiui, (inoB 
ha wat then biihop ; noleii we inppose that the ooancil did not oonaider EoMathioa, 
who hjr ■ party had been depoied, a« reallj a bishop, and thoaght themeelTee jnedfied 
to treat him GODtempliioiuIj. Bat, if w* auume that the council ww held at eoma 
earlier dale, it is nngnlir again, that no allnaion to it is to be fonnd ici the letter* of 
Basil. Still the cue ma; have been, that Basil, on aceonnt of the relation in which ha 
stood with the party by whom this conncil waa held, did not reoogniie it as a legal one. 

' The same was the case among the Eachitea. Job. Damasc. p. 997. 

* The same was tma among the Enchitea, Joh. Damasc. peg. 87. 
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to tlie church, and consistent with good ordw. For this purpose, 
in the first place, particular encooragment waa giren to the regular 
institution of the cenobitic life ; and nest, it was attempted to 
bring this into cIobot connection with the whole body of the church, 
and into a condition of greats d^>endence on the episcopal super- 
Tision in each dioceee.' In tlie cenobitic life, ererything was sab- 
jected to one guidance, after a regular plan ; to each indlTidual 
wa« assigned hie particular place and sphere of action ; obedience 
and hnmilty, the nnconditional submission of the will of the 
indiridnal to tliat of Ihe superior, who should be obeyed, even to 
the utter sacrifice of one's own inclinatiouB, — these stood in the 
highest rank of monkish virtues. Every cxtravagaDce was to 
be immediately checked, and reduced within proper limits, by 
the guidance of the superior. Whoever felt himself, in any way, 
restless and nneasy, was not only required not to conceal it from 
his leaders, but to disclose to tiiem his whole heart, that, through 
their experience and wisdom, he might rec^ve advice and consola^ 
lion ; lest the evil, concealed in his own breast, should spread wider, 
and at last become incurable. It most he admitted, that, in the 
monastic life, the essence of true humility, which has its foundation 
within, in a temper proceeding from the sense of dependence on 
God, waa often misconceived, and ouCwar<f humiliation before men 
substituted in the place of inward humiliation before God. A ser- 
rile spirit grew out of t^is confusion of ideas. But it is not to be 
denied that order, strict discipline, subjection of the individoals to 
tlie laws of the whole, and wise guidance, were absolatelv necessu-y 
to keep in the right course a multitude of men, of different humours, 
and often rude and uncnitivated. Good and pertinent are the re- 
marks of Sasil of Gnsarea, respecting the advantages of the common 
life of tbe Cenobites over the solitary life of the Anachorets ; while 
at the same time, tiiey fmnish one example of a tmly evangdical 
judgment on the subject of Mona«hism : — " The eremetical life con- 
flicts with the essential character of Christian love, since here each 
individual is concerned only for what pertains to his own good ; 

1 The exuDple* of aiich men u Buil of Cnurw ind Cbryioitom, teach thii. The 
lif« of Buil of Cssues, of Giegor^ of Nuiuizam, and tha doctrinal coDtroTeraiw of 
th« fborth and fifth centuriea, ahen what dinuona in thg ohorohea could grow oat 
of th« indaeuoe of the monha. The coddoU of Chalcedon decreed, in ita fourth caiKm, 
that no penoo aboold be allowed to fonnd a cloiatar withont parmiaaion of the biahop, 
aud that Ike monka in (own and ronnCry •honid be obedient to the bishop. 
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while the essence of Chrietian lore prompts each Ut seek, not alone 
vhat serres for his own adTantage, but also the good of others. 
Neither will such a person find it easy to come to the knowledge of 
his failings and deficiencies ; since he has no one to correct him 
with love and gentleness. What is written in Ecclesiastes ir. 10, 
applies to the case of such a person : ' Woe to him that is alone 
when he &lletb ; for be hath not another to help him up.' In a 
society, many can work together, so as to Ailfil the divine com- 
mands OD differ«it sides. But he who lives alone is otot confined 
to one single work ; and, while this is being done, other works 
must he neglected. Next, if all ChriBtians constitute together one 
body, under one Head, and stand related to each other as the mem- 
bers of one body ; how can any such relation subsist, when they 
live thns separated from one another, each striving to be enough 
for himself I Bat if they do not find themselves standing in the 
right relation to each other as members of the same body, neither 
can ttiey stand in the right relation to their conmion Head. In 
one society, the influence of the Holy Spirit in each individual 
passes over to all ; the gifts of grace imparted to each become a 
common possession of all, and Uie gracious gifts of all redound to 
the advantage of each individnal. But he who lives for himself 
alone, has, perhaps, a gracious gift ; bat he makes it unprofitable, 
since he buries it in his own bosom ; — and whoever is acquainted 
with the parable of the talents, must know how great a responsi- 
bility is thus incurred.'" 

A struggle now arose between the Genobites and the (ueetic$, 
who traced their origin back to an earlier period ; inasmuch as the 
latter were onwilling to submit to the new rules of the monks, bat 
wished to maintain their ancient independence. They were in Qia 
habit of living two or three together ; and they built their cells, for 
the most part, in cities, or in the lu'ger villages. They supported 
themselves, like other monks, by the labour of their own hands ; 
and their very opponents, the adherents of the new order of the 

' Se« BuQ. regnlm fui. rii. iL S46. It i> finslj mnuked alH>b7 Niltu, agiinit the 
exaggerated eetimale of the hertait-liTe, iii. 73: " Wboeret nyt, I become ui inmoliaret, 
that 1 mil; biTe no out to exdie mj t-nger, ia not oueutuU/ ^Oerent hom *d imtioDa] 
bnite 1 (or «a lee iDch ■!» qeiet when ■ mm doca not eidle them to uiger." And he 
qBOte«,Moppo«d tatheuwelioretlirr.-,the toilstnEphM. t. 91,1 PeL ir. tO, 1 Pet, 
ii. IS, rbilipp-u.*. 
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Ccnobites, were constrained to acknowledge that they were diligent 
and indugtrious. The latter, who alone hare left behind any ac- 
counts of these classes of ascetics (known in Egjpt under the name 
of Sarabaites, in Syria under that of Bemoboth), gire, it is true, a 
rery unfavourable description of them ; and, as they could be no 
otherwise than hostilely disposed towards these adversaries of the 
new form of the monastic life,' what they have to say on this sub- 
ject is, of itself, liable to snspicioD ; and many of their objections 
shew at once that they originated in hatred, and wore wiUiout any 
just foundation. Cassian, for example, accuses them of misappro- 
priating to purposes of sensual indulgence, or covetously hoarding 
up, the surplus of their earnings.* Or even supposing this was 
managed by them in the best possible manner, still it was impos- 
sible for them to attain to the virtue of the monks. For the monks 
practised daily the same self-denial ; but to the ascetics their verj 
bounty to the poor was an occasion of pride, which daily rec^ved 
nourishment. Xow we see here at once, what Cassian himself was 
unable to conceal, that the first of these charges could not, in so 
sweeping a manner, be laid against the Sarabaites ; and, as it con- 
cerns the second, it is evidently a mere inference in the writer's own 
mind, from the false assumption that, without the outward and 
nnconditional submission to another's will, without the servile obe- 
dience of the monks, there is no true humility. Bad qualities and 
good were, no doabt, to be found among these people, as among the 
Cenobttes ; but their enemies, of course, held up to notice (he 
worst side. Jerome charges them with hypocrisy f of which tiiere 
was no lack, indeed, among many of the monks. He says of 
them, that they availed themselves of the outward show of sanctity, 
which they affected, to dispose of their wares at a higher rate than 
others ; which might be no less true of the monks.* He accnaes 
them of speaMxtg ctgainst the clergy. It may well bo that, aa 

' In the rule of tiM BanedieUnas, c. L it u tlio pUinl^ arident, that theyvare pirti- 
«iiUrl7 accoaed of > aprit afA-a0domanb«eoniDguimonk>(>in«p»t«reetlegevivera), 
•ad to tliiB auDS qnrit ■reiTthmg bad in them waa attribuCsd. In this rtry place, it la 
ODDoeded that the; were of a Car better kind than the degenerate monka that >tr(>lt(id 
about through the oonntiy (the QTroTagi). 

* CoIUl 18, c. vU, 

* Ep. 23 ad Euatochinm. 

* Nilna himself obj»cta to a clast of the monk), that rarsi rtprrmii /Hrij^iWui 
rlx'o'- Ad Magnam, o. SO. 
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laymen, they weov inclined to boast of thar superiority to the 
clei^, on the score of their ascetic mode of life. It may be, that 
they opposed the pride of asceticism to that of the hierarchy ; but 
it may also be, that, among these people, many pious laymen were 
led, by their zeal for the cause of religion, to attack the vicas of a 
worldly-minded clergy. There may hare boen some grounds for 
die opinion, that most of the objections brought against them, as 
well as the quarrels of which they were the occasion, would hare 
ceased, or never existed, had they subjected themselree to the same 
strict oversight which prevuled among the Cenobites. 

Wfi shall now proceed to contemplate Monachism in its varions 
relations, during this period, to the Eastern church. As it com- 
monly happens with historical phenomena of this kind, deeply 
grounded in the life of an age and prerading all its manifestations, 
that the best and worst qualities, springing ftvm the Christian and 
the unchristian spirit, meet together, and are found in closest con- 
tact; so it happened in the case of Honachism. Some care, there- 
fore, must be exercised here, in separating tlie opposite elements, 
if we would ndther unjustly condemn, nor, through the influence 
of party fe^iogs, without re$:ard to historical facts, approve the 
phenomenon here pres^ted ; as, in truth, we may find abundant 
examples, in this very period, of both these equally partial and 
erroneous ways of passing judgment on Monachism. 

And here, in the first place, it is necessary to distinguish the 
Anscborots from the Cenobites. To the former, it was objected, in 
this period itself, that they lived solely for themselves ; were want- 
ing in active charity ;' — in defending Uiem against which objection, 
Angustin observes that those who brought against them snch com- 
plaints, did not reflect how nsefiil those might be in a spiritual 
sense, who were not personally visible, by means of their prayers, 
and the example of their life.' Qirysostom, however, says that it 
were certainly better, if the AnacBbrets also could lire together in 
a society, so as to manifest, in an outward manner, the bond of 
charity. Tet, in either case, he observed, the essential requisite of 
love might be present in the disposition ; for love, assuredly, is 

* Vicl«ntnr douddDu r** hamiiiM plu qum oport«rat duemuse. Angulln, de mo- 



' AuguMin. 1. o. non inUlligeDtibiu, qmnCam nobi* «min uumiw id oritionibM 
wl el Tita ai ■lemplnm, quoram corpora Tidcre non nnimur. 
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not restricted to tJie limits of space. They had, in truth, many 
admirers ; and these would cease to admire, if they did not love 
Uiem ; and, on the other hand, they prayed/or the whole world, 
Thich ia the greatest evidence of love.' Even those among the 
Anachoretfl who lived entirely secluded and separate from the 
world, were not therefore, by any means, ezclud^ from all exer- 
cise of influence upon others. The greater the reverence they in- 
spired by their stiict eremetic life, the more they were sought out, 
in their grottoes or cells, on their rocks or in their deserts, by men 
of every rank, from the emperor's palace to the lowest hovel, who 
visited them for counsel and consolation.* Men who, in the crowd 
of earthly affairs, in the dazzling glitter of the world, were not 
easily brought to think of any higher concerns, would approach 
one of these recluses in a state of mind which rendered them at 
oDce susceptible for higher impressions. A word spoken to them 
in that state of feeling, sustained by the whole venerable aspect of 
the recluse, might produce greater effects than long discourses un- 
der other circumatanceB.* Oftentimes these hermits, aAer having 
remained for years hidden from the eye of the world, appeared pub- 
licly, on the occurrence of great and general calamities, or as pro- 
tectors of entire cities and provinces, who were dreading the heavy 
vengeance of some exasperated emperor. A spirit which, living 
by faith, was conscious of being free from the bondage of the world 
and independent of earthly things, gave tiiem courage and power 
to speak boldly, where no other man dared to do so : their inde- 
pendence and their reverence for a higher power, which even the 
mightiest of the euih acknowledged, procured for them a hearing. 
When, after the insurrection at Antioch, a. d. 387, the emperor 
Theodosius, under the impulse of violent anger, threatened the 
wholo city with destruction, the monk Macedonius, who for many 
years had not suffered himself to be seen in the world, came forth 
from his seclusion, hurried to Antioch, and put himself in the way 
of the two imperial commissioners, who had been sent for the pur- 
pose of holding the judicial trials. They dismounted respectfully 
&om their horses, and embraced his hands and knees. He bid 
them tell the emperor, that he ought to remember he was a man, 

' CbiTEoatam. H. 78, in Jouinem, g i, opp. ed. MonlT. t, *iii. f. 464. 
* Bee ihe U. book of ChiTtoaton] contra oppugnttorM vitm 
' To racli eiperiencEB Niln* refers, 1. ii.ep. 810. 
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and poasesaed of the same nature with diose who had doae the 
wrong. ** The emperor is thus angry," said he, " because the im- 
perial images have heen destroyed, which, howerer, may easily be 
restored ; and he was intending, for thus reason, to destroy men, who 
are the linog images of Ood, and one hair of whose bead it was 
beyond his power to restore.'" The monks were freqnently visited 
by the sick, who, when they failed of relief irom medical skill, 
hoped to obtfun a cnre through the intercessiona of these pious 
mm. Those, especially, who were suffering under mental disorders, 
uid supposed to be possessed of evil spirits, frequently applied to 
them ; and it may bo easily concaved that, in such states of mind, 
the immediate impression of a life bo exalted above the world might 
produce extraordinary effects. Pious monks, rich in iuward expe- 
rience, might avail themaelTes of such opportunities, even where it 
was beyond their power to bestow what the unfortunate patients 
came in quest of, to leave on their minds, and on thoae of the at- 
tendants or friends who brought them, some salutary lesson. 
Women came to tbem, to ask for their intercessions with God, that 
he would send them children. Mothers brought their children, that 
they might bestow on them their blessing, and, at the same time, 
scatter in their youthful minds some seed of religions truth ; as in 
the case of Theodoret, who often recurs to a salutary impression of 
this sort, which he had received in his childhood.' Honks were 
also called to pray in families, and could avail themselves of this 
opportunity of doinggood.* Especially did the societies of monks 
form a striking contrast in the more or leas remot« nei^bourhood 
of such large cities aa Antioch, which were aests of wealth, splen- 
dour, and luxury, and of dissolute manners. What an impression 
most it have produced, when, either from cnrioaity, or for the pur- 
pose of receiving the counsel and consolation, or obtaining the in* 
terceenon of these men, the citizens visited them from the midst of 
their busy pnrenits, and, in a mode of life destitnte of every sensaal 
enjoyment and comfort, witnessed, amidst all these deprivations, a 
tranquillity of soul of which they had not even formed a conception I 
Easily may it be explained, why so many of the youth, of both 
sexes, should feel themsel vea constrained to exchange their affluence 

' TbtodoTet. religios. hial. c. 13. 

* TbeodoTM. hut reUg. tV- 1188 M m*, *■ ■)>■ 

* Nil. U ii. ep. 46. 
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for this poverty ! To the monks, those persone, in the Greek em- 
pire, often betook themeelTes, who, after an agitated and restless 
public life, through many political storms and reverses, eitJier dis- 
gnettKl at the vain pursuits of the world and craving for repose, or 
driven by necessity to escape fVom some threatening danger, sought 
here a still retreat, where they might end tlieir days ; as in the case 
of that venerable monk Nilus, who, having retired from a station of 
trust and dignity in Constantinople to Mount Sinai, in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, could write as follows:' "So great grace 
has God bestowed on the monks, even in anticipation of the future 
world, that they wish for no honours from men, and feel no longing 
aft«r the greatness of tliis world ; but, on the contrary, often seek 
rather to remain concealed from men : white, on the other hand, 
many of the great, who possess all the glwy of the world, either of 
their own accord, or compelled by misfortune, take refuge with the 
lowly monks, and, delivered fWim fatal dangers, obtain at once a 
temporal and an eternal salvation." And, in the monastic profes- 
sion, might they now find a new inner life, and turn the treasure 
of experience they had acquired, to their own benefit, and that of 
others. 

As to the difference between the solitary lifeof the Anachorets 
and the common life of the Genobites, it is to be observed, that the 
same objection cannot be made against the acetic mode of livinff 
in common, which might be brought against the insulated life of 
the Anachorets, viz. that the spirit of active charity was here 
wanting ; for, as we have already remarked, judged on the principle 
of Christian love, the Cenobitic mode of life had the advantage over 
the other. The crenobice formed, in fact, little communities, in 
which every kind of Christian activity and virtue found room for 
exercise, with the exception only of such as are strictly connected 
with the ties offiunily. Chrysostom says of this class, that they 
had fled fromamidstthobickeringsofthe world, for the purpose of 
cultivating charity with less disturbance.' People of all ranks 
might here associate together, and find a suitable occupation, sanc- 
tified by the spirit of Christian fdlowship. Every kind of employ- 
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meDt DOt iDterferiiig with trftnquillity and the other relations of the 
monaetic life, was here pursued, and prosecuted with the feelings 
vhich ought to animate every Christian calling. Prayer, read- 
ing of the scriptures, sacred music, here alternated with, and 
accompanied, bodily labour.' The bond of Christian fellow- 
ship here united together what vas separated by the relations 
of the world. Slaves, on whom their masters had bestowed 
freedom that they might enter a cloister, here joined in brotherly 
fellowship with those who hod sprung from the noblest families ; 
and here they were trained fur a higher life. It wob the spirit 
of Monachism which gare special prominence to that Christian 
point of view, from which all men were regarded as ori^nally 
equal in the sight of God ; which opposed the consciousness of 
Qod's image in human nature, to the grades and distinctions 
flowing out of the relations of the state. Hence the spirit, 
where it was pure, not recognizing the distance which the earthly 
relations had fixed between slaves and freemen, plebeians and 
nobles, invited and admitted all, without distinction, to the fellow- 
ship of that higher liCe, which had respect only to the universal 
interests of humanity. The spirit of contempt for earthly show, 
tlie spirit of universal philanthropy, revealed itself in the pure ap- 
pearances of Monachism, and in much that proceeded from it. 
Nilus says : " In raising recruits for the military service of this 
world, staTCB are rejected ; but into the ranks of the soldiers for 
piety, staves enter with joy and confidence.'" The same writer, 
citing the example of Job, chap, xxxi., gives special prominence 
to compassion for the race of slaves, whom a mastership of violence. 



* In the gnua monutic nil« of Builiut, tfaoM oceupitiou >r« permitted and r«coni- 
niend«d to ths monk*, which did not compel ihem to b« loo mnch wpanited from one aiitr- 
ther, ai •roll in the labonn thenuelTKa, m id the sale of the products of their induetry ; 
Ncb occDpatioDS M labaerved the necessary purpoaes of life, and not unaeemljr erhui-t- 
liil paanoDt; aa, for example, the oecapalion of the weaTcr, of the ahoemaker, aofarat 
thcMtndesdid notadoiiaistertoluiar;. Archileclnre, the carpenter'i trade, theamith, 
the cnlliTator of the soil, were not to be rejected an their own acooant, proTided only 
they created no diaturbance, and did not interrnpt the Ufa of the camnianil7. In this 
ease, each occnpations, agricnltnre e^eciallj, were to be pniferred la many other em. 
plnymenls. The views on Ihia subject were not eTerprhere preciselj the aame. Thej 
differed aceaidin; u the barel; conteraplaliTe or the practlr-al paint of view io the mo- 
nastic life predominated. Nlloa, who proceeded on the foriuer, ia against the employe 
neot of monks in ajricnltnte. See Nil. de monaalioa eienulatione, o. 31. 

' Nil. IT. 4. 

V(H„ III. T 
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destroying tlio fellowship of nature, had conTertcJ into tools.' 
Among the works of Christian piety, he namee the redeeming of 
slaves from bondage to cruel masters.' Slafes, who were oppressed, 
fled for protection to pious monks ; and the latter interceded for 
those in trouble with their masters. The abbot Isodore of Felu- 
sinm, writing in behalf of one of these to his master, observea : 
" I did not suppose that a man who loves Cliriat, who knows the 
grace which has made all men free, could still hold a alave ;"* and 
to another he said : " The noble disposition frees those whom vio- 
lence has made slaves ; wherever this blameless disposition was 
found, Paul knew no difierence between bond and free.'" 

The cloisters, moreover, were institutioas of education, and as 
such were the more distinguished on account of the care they be- 
stowed on religious and moral culture, because education generally, 
in this period, as may be gathered from the complaints of Libanius 
and Chryaostom, had fallen into neglect. Vanity and the love of 
display v/cro among the first lessons learned in the schools of the 
sophists; and, in thelurgccitics, corruptions of all sorts threatened 
the tender age. Basil of Cseaarea, in his rules for the education of 
the cloister, gives the following directions : " Inasmuch as our 
Lord has said, ' Suffer little children to come unto me,' and the 
apostle praises those who from their youth had been taught the 
holy scriptures, and exhorts men to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, let it be understood that the 
earliest age is particularly well suited for being received into the 
cloisters. Orphan children should be received gratuitously ; and 
those who hare parents should he admitted, when brought by tjiem 
in the presence of many witnesses. They should receive a pious 
education, as children belonging in common to the whole society 
of brethren. Separate buildings should be specially appropriated 
to their use ; a particular diet and mode of living, carefully adapted 
to their age, sliould bo appointed for them; — the supenntcndcncc 

' NtL pOTuUr. Beet 10, c. vi. t. 165. Th ri^i n •I'mmii •yittt tu/trituni, ing 

* The qaestion to the rich mui who came lo meet death wilhoal having used liis pro- 
pertj in accurdinoa with the impuUes ofChriuianit/. Ti'u hmTit iliififimt ••^•ni- 
m riif ruAifSt tni;^iiB( dniXla^ir I- C. »cct. ii. c. i. I. 134. 

' OJ ym( ^fuu .;»toi> Ejl-uf rit -iXixf'T-, ui'tTm t*. x't" "' "'"I lAirfie-;- 
nw. Epp. L i. up. I'l!. 
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of their education should be entrnsted to a pet-euii of years, experi- 
eDCc, and well-lried paitenco, who understood how to manage them 
with parental tenderness. Every fault should be so punbhed, that 
the punishment might prore at the same time an exercise of dis- 
cipline oTcr tho temper which bad led to its commission. For ex- 
ample, if one indulged angry passions towards another, the fault 
should be punished by causing him to serve the other, according to 
the nature of the offence : greediness should be punished by fasting. 
From the beginning, thny should obtain a familiar acquaintance with 
the holy scriptures ; instead of the fables of the poets, they should 
commit to memory the narrntires of the miracles ; instead of the 
Gnomes, passages from the Proverbs of Solomon, Only at the stated 
hours of social prayer, should the grown people and the children 
come together. As many handicrafts must be learned early, the 
boys should, in such cases, be allowed to spend the day with the 
master-workmen, hut should sleep and cat with the others. They 
should not be permitted to take the monastic vow until grown up, 
and then only when they shewed an inclination and aptitude for 
the monastic life : in the opposite case, they should not be bound 
to do so.'" 

Tho cloisters were distinguished for their hospitality and be- 
nevolence to the poor. The cloisters of Egypt, for example, pro- 
Tided means of subsistence for the unfhiitful districts of Lybia ; 
they sent ships, laden with grain and articles of clothing, to Alex- 
andria, for distribution among tbe poor,* 

In the cloisters on the mountain of Kitria, there were seven bake- 
houses, which provided the Anachorets of the bordering Lyhian 
desert with bread. Travellers who, after a weary pilgrimage, ar- 
rived here from the wilderness, were suddenly surprised by the sight 
of a large body of men at labour amidst prayer and spiritual songs ; 
and they found among them a brotherly, hospitable reception ; tbey 
were refreshed in body and mind. These monks were not pre- 
vented, by any ascetic scruples, from providing themselves with 
wincforthercfreshment of their guests. Every strangermight tarry 

' Bui), reg. fbi. g 15. 

> See Cuiisn. inatitut. ccEDob. I. 10, 0. !!. Hist. Laos, o. 76. In Uiii Ia£t place, it 
ii alio Dirnted, (lut n nnsia ibbot snd preabjter, named BerapioD, onder nhcae direc- 
tion atood many doiotera and ten thonsand monka, obtained and could diitribctc anna- 
all; at the hirvcst, in the Nomoa of Araenoo in Egypt, euch a quantity of grain, that 
not only no po«r person in th« whole coanti^r anflered want, but he found it in hia 
power also to lupport iho poor in Alexandria. 
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with them aa long as he pleased ; bnt if be remained longer 
than a week, they did not allow him to be idle, but required him 
either to join in the manual labours or to occupj himself with a 
book.' 

But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that many evils ro- 
suited from the monastic institution : which is to bo attributed 
partly to its having degenerated, a necessary consequence of the 
ezcessive multiplication of the monks ; partly to the tendency it- 
self, so alien from the pure spirit of the Gospel, which had first led 
to this form of Christian life, and which was then still more pro- 
meted by it. In respect to the first of these causes, the same thing 
happened here which so frequently occurs in connection with phe- 
nomena entering deeply into the life of a period, that numbers, 
without any special inner call, were hurried into the current by the 
general enthusiasm or tlie love of imitation ; or, by some momentary 
shock which served to deceive them as to their own character, were 
impelled to withdraw from the world, without being in the least 
degree fitted for the trauquil uniform life of Monachism. Others 
chose this mode of life on account of tbe imposing show of holi- 
ness with which it was invested, induced by the opportunity, which 
it promised them, of indolently gratifying their desires and passions 
nnder tbe mask of religion. People of the lower classes renounced 
no earUily enjoyment by entering upon the monastic life, but, un- 
der the appearance of renouncing the world, secured earthly goods, 
on which they never could have reckoned.* What must have been 
the result, when rude people of tbe lowest class set tbomselves up 
all at once as leaders oC monkish societies t Yet Nilus complains, 
that a man who was but yesterday a water-carrier at an inn, might 
to day make himself pass as an abbot ; and Isodore of Pelnsinm, 
that shepherds and runaway slaves founded cloisters,* — for alt 
which, indeed, the bishops were answerable, since it shewed a want 
of oversight over tbe whole diocese of tbe church ; unless the truth 
was, that the swarms of monks had now become too powerful even 
for the bishops. Uneducated men, of rude aud savage character,* 

' HiM. Idiu, 0. TJ. 

* Kit. Tnctit. >d Mtgaim, pag. 2^7. Ofri i»Ta>jntTi( rl nai « /in i7;^f> ur^ird- 

' Niluf de mouutica eurciUL c. 22. ludor. Feliu. I. i. g|i. Hi. 

* As ItidoiDi of Peluiinni writes : -Ti'f g uu fiSiMyyii iv liira^ir, ixxi /iXxxn 
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vlio broaght their restless spirit with them into the seats of 
quiet, were eager to seize on every occasion irhicli gave employment 
to thoir passions. Hence the troops of vild zealots, who rared 
against Pagans and heretics, demolished and plundered temples ; 
who often took so roischievooa a part in docbinal controTersies ; 
who were eager to be employed as tools of fanaticism, and of the 
ambition of these who stood leaders of the church party. Add to 
this that to such men, who constantly moved in one narrow circle 
of intuitions and feelings, and who were in no sense in a condition 
to step beyond this narrow range, that to such, every deviation 
from their own accustomed modes of thought and expression easily 
appeu-ed as a departure from the essentials of Christianity itself. 
It was persons of this doss who led the heathens, men like Liba- 
niuB and Rutilius,' to draw up such unfavonrable pictures of the 
monastic institution, about which they formed their judgment fVom 
such spurious off-shoots. Distinguished, on the other hand, for 
moderation and love of truth, is the judgment which Synesius, 
while yet a Pagan, pronooncee en Monachism, when be says : 
" Such men as Antus of Egypt, with whom intellectual intuition 
supplied the place of scientific culture, might be allowed to dis- 
course of divine things, without Bcientific preparation ; but the 
case was different with the great crowd of those who wished to 
pass judgment on spiritual matters without the spiritual sense, 
especially with such as had not been led to adopt this mode of life 
by any original inclination of nature, but, sprung from different 
classes of society, had seized upon it merely on account of the 
peculiar consideration in which it was held, — people whom their 
necessities alone had brought together.'" 

Out of Honacfaism sprang the most heten^eneoos tmdenciee of 
the religioue spirit. It was the case witb many, that the incessant 
struggles with their own nature, and the large and various inward 
experience thns acquired, opened to them a profound knowledge of 
themselves, as well as of the remedy which alone can secure to man 
the healing of his moral evil, and give him inward peace and repose. 
They became satisfied, from thdr own experience, of the vanity of 
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tlic righteousness wliicli is founded on works ; while, in reliance on 
the grace of redemption, in chiid-like submission to God, the; 
found a spring of comfort, of peace and power, which they 
could never have found in all the discipline of asceticism. Thus 
there occasionally sprung up out of Monachism, a warm and liv- 
ing Christianity, having its seat in the heart, and exerting its 
influence there ; — a Christianity directly opposed to the opus 
operatum of asceticism. We see this in the example of Chry- 
eostom, who was trained up under tho influence of tho monastic 
life ; in that of Nilus, who, in his letters on trusting in works 
which cannot stand, often points away from this, to trust in the 
Redeemer alone ;' and in the example of their contemporary, Mar- 
cus.* Nor were all those who esercised themselves in subduing 
the power of sense by the severest abstinence, therefore governed 
by the delusive notion that the essence of Christian perfection con- 
sisted in such works of renunciation and mortification of self, and 
that it was possible, in this way, to obtain especial merit in the 
sight of God, The monk Marcianus, who lived towards the close 
of the fourth century, in a desert of Syria, and was famed for 
the rigid austerity of his life, furnishes a remarkable example to 
the contrary. Attracted by his universal renown, Avitus, an aged 
monk, came from another desert to visit him. Marcian, out of his 
scanty means, had provided himself with tho best meal which could 
be procured. Having conversed awhile with each other, and united 
in prayer about tbe third hour after noon, tho hermit sei-ved np 
hia meal in a dish, and invited Avitus to partake of it. But the 

' For insUace, in hiibcantifnl expoeition of Rom. ii., 15, 1. iii. ep. 2S4. " We *h*ll 
1m our own BGCaaert in the d»y of judgment, if our own consoionoe oondenia na. What 
other defence or help ahall we then tind, in that slate of anxiety, besides reliance on our 
moat eompugionnte Lord Christ alone? Like a benevolent, p«iic«-bnngins, friend]; 
angel, the remembrance of Christ, oar deirlj' beloted Master, presents itself to a» in tbe 
midst of oar despondency, and the deep-rooted, unshaken filtb in him hu banished 
trembling and ehwae, filled tbeheartwith joy, and brought liaek the wanderer from God 
to unioD and fellowship with him. 

* Bee, e. g. in his smaller traets, the section cifj »• a!i/iirKi iX I^^hi Jmmrvrfiu. 
ffiU. patr. GsUand. T. liii. f. 13. He aaya, for example: " Some suppose they poi- 
sess true faith, without keeping the commandments j hut othere, who keep them, expect 
the kingdom of Ood is a reward, whieh Qod ia hound to bestow on them : both are &ur 
&om the kingdom of heaven. It Christ died for ns according to the scriptures, and 
we live not to ourselvea, but to him who died for ua and rose again, we are aaanredly 
pledged to serve him, cTen till death. How cao we, then, look upon our adoption by 
God as a reward which he ia bound to confer on us ?" 
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latter declined, aayiDg. tliat it was not his custom to eat befora 
evening, and that he oilmen fasted two and even three days together. 
" Well, then," said ifarcian, " to oblige me, deviate a little to-day 
from your nsoal habits ; for I am ill, and cannot wait till even- 
ing." As this representation of the case, however, made no differ- 
ence with his gueat, who was determined not to relax in the lea^t 
irom his austere rule, ifarcian said : " X am rery sorry you have 
come so far in the expectation of seeing a man of strict self-con- 
trol, and that you must bo disappointed of your hopes, since, in- 
stead of that, you have found in me a person who indulges him- 
self." At bearing this, Av itus was troubled, and declared he 
would prefer rather to eat flesh, than allow any such thing to he 
said. Then said Marcian : " I also lead the same life as you do, 
and am accustomed to eat only when night approaches. But vo 
know that love is better than fasting ; for the former is a divine 
law, while the latter, on the contrary, is a rule which we impose 
on ourselTes of free choice."' 

But, on the other hand, there also sprang up, out of Monachiam, 
the spirit of aclf-righteousness on the ground of works ; a legal 
morality separated from all connecljon with-the inward essence of 
the Gospel, and tending especially to keep back the consciousness 
of the need ofredemptioa; the spirit of a slavish self mortification, 
at war with the essence of Christian liberty ; the spirit of a Phari- 
saical, ascetic pride. Many, who felt the ungodly impulses in 
human nature, were persecuted the more by impure thoughts, the 
more they gave heed to them, instead of employing their minds on 
other subjects capable of tasking their utmost powers. Mtkaj, 
who would violently suppress the purely human impulses of their 
nature, as if they were a hindrance to the striving after moral per- 
fection,' and yet conld not wholly stifle the voice of nature, aa we 

' Theodont. religiog. hnt. c. 3. 

* Ereo thoM who wer« influcDced more hj iht (pint of purs Cliristiui!!;, jet lof- 
fend IheDuelve* lo be »o fu mialed, bj tbe ialBe nolioni of the monlu reipeeling e»- 
trangeoienl from the warltl, bj aeekiDg after iikeoui to God in the renunci*lion of their 
own hnmu tutare, h lo nikttke eltogetber, an tbii point, tba taaentiil ehincter of 
Chriitiuiitf, which would idotrt into iUelfslI the parale«)ingiafbiim4nitj, aiming sim- 
pfy to inapira into them > new life, lo nnclifjr and ennoble them. Thu* Nilus himnlf 
reqoirei of a monk, that he should luppreia within him all remembnuiM of earthl; rebl- 
tionabipa, raoLoning thii a part of die iatj of becoming dead to the world ; m eotiraly 
did be minq^rebend the oatnte of Cbrialian reanndation of the world, which baa refer- 
ence to the world anl; M oppoied to Qod and hii kingdom lo that which u ongodlf. 
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Aav above in ihe example of Anthony, — many of these tormented 
them&elveB in vain ; they devised the Btrangeat expedients for the 
crucifixion of self and the mortification of their nature ; yet with- 
out advancing a step in true invrard holiness. The legal, slavish 
spirit of FharisiUBm ; fear of malignant fiends and of the evil one ; 
fear of the droadf\il images of divine vrath, came in place of the 
child-like, free, cheerful, God-trusting spirit of Christian love. 
We are here presented with appearances whicb remind us ratlier 
of the spirit of the aelf-torturing Saniahs of India striving to 
unman themselves, than of the temper of child-like love,resignatiOD, 
and cheerfulness, which the Gospel brings with it. A few exam- 
ples will illustrate this. 

Eusebius, a monk in Syria, employed another, by the name of 
Ammianus, to read to him fVom the Gospels. But certain country- 
men who happened to be ploughing in a neighbouring field, drew 
off his attention, so that a portion which he had not distinctly un- 
derstood, must be read over a second time. To punish himself for 
this, he took a vow that ho vould never go in any other way or 
direction, than one narrow path that led to the church. And, to 
compel himself always to look to the earth, he fastened about hia 
loins an iron girdle, riveted to his neck a heavy iron collar, and 
by a chain connected this collar to his girdle ; thus bringing him- 
self into such a bending posture, that he must always look to tho 
earth. Being asked for what useful purpose he was submitting 
to so painful a constraint, which allowed him neither to look np to 
heaven nor around on the fields, ho replied, it vr&e a 8tratag:em he 
was employing against Satan: thus confining his conflict with Satan 
tosuchtrifiingmatters, where he had but littleto lose nor Satanmnch 
to gain, and where if the latter was overcome, still the victory would 
appear to be not worth the contest. This, to be sure, was reducing 
the struggle against sin, and thework of sanctification, from the in- 
terior of the heart to a mere outward play vrith mechanics ! An- 
other, who had invented a refined species of torture for the castiga- 
tionof himself.assignedasareusonforit, that, conscious of his sins 
and thepunishment they deserved, be was seeking, by means of these 
sclf-infiicted pains, to lessen the severer punishment which threatened 



In liko muiiiar, ho requlrei of the monk, that ho abonld ahew >oU of kindneu to liis 
BHteuitoiu rehtirei, in preciie)}- the atme way a« to tbfl poor who are antiraly strangers. 
^i Nil. I. iii. ep. 290. 
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him in hell.' Here, in the obscuratjon of the Christian conscious- 
ness of redemption, we find the germ of the whole nnerangelical 
theory respecting penance, as a voluntary saUafaction paid to di- 
vine jnstJce ; ont of vhich grew the doctrine of indulgences, and 
many other superstitious notions. 

In this way arose the class, called the Stylites, who spent whole 
years standing on lofty pillars. Thus Simeon, for example,' who 
was the first of this order, and lived about the beginning of the 
fifth century, finally establiefaed himself on a column which mea- 
sured six and thirty ells, or sixty feet from the ground. We have 
already spoken of the impression produced by this extraordinary 
spectacle, and of its efibcts in leading to the conversion of rude 
pagan tribes.* Simeon ia said to hare been the inBtrument of much 
good, also, by the exhortations to repentance which he gave from 
his pillar, and by settling disputes and restoring peace between 
enemies. To these benevolent labours of the man, Theodoret ap- 
peals, in endeavooring to defend him from the reproach with which 
he mi|^t, not without reason, be charged, for expending the ener- 
gies of his will upon so frivolous a thing. Divine grace — so he 
supposes — had thoa operated through him, in order to arrest, by 
such an extraordinary phenomenon, the attention of men who were 
not to be instructed except through their senses, and to bring them 
by this means to the divine doctrine itself. His language de- 
serves notice : "As princes, after certain periods, change the em- 
blemn on their coins, choosing sometimes the lion, at others, stars 
or angels, for the die, and endeavouring to give a higher value to 
the gold by the striking character of the impression ; so God baa 
made piety assume these novel and varied forms of life, like so 
many new characters to awaken the admiration, not only of the 
discipleeof thefuthgbutalBOof tlie uai>elieving world."* Doubtless 
he was right in supposingthat thespirit of Christian piety, although 
ever one and the same, is yetcapable of exhibiting itself in manifold 
forms of life, as these vary with the changing forms of colture ; yet 
this spirit, nevertheless, cannot take soch forms as contradict, and 
threaten to suppress or to render indistinct, itsown essential charac- 
ter. Christian piety needed not to be stamped with a form so 

' Hi«.r«ligio..c. 2fl- 

■ See p. 1 le. 

■ Ilitl. TeKglM. c. 2Q, T. iii. y»g. 1374. 
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foreign from its own nature, and adapted tu excite tlie wonder of 
rude men, in order to prepare tlie way for exerting its appropriate 
influence. The divine power within it operates by its own energy, 
though not always in so sudden and surprising a manner, yet tlie 
more deeply and thoroughly, just because it operates, not on the 
senses and the imagination, but on that which affiues to God in hu- 
man nature. Had Simeon planted himself down among those rude 
men, and laboured among them, by preaching the Gospel in words 
and works, by a life animated by the spirit of self-sacrificing love, 
he would not perhaps have so speedily induced thousands to sub- 
mit to baptism ; but, what is far more, he would hare gradually 
introduced the power of the Gospel into their hearts, and, by its 
means, brought about a new creation. On the other hand, after so 
sudden an impression, which was, in all respects, agreeable to the 
taste of the natural man, who looks after the godlike in outward 
appearances, men were easily led to form their conception of Chris- 
tianity accordingly, as a religion designed to communicate to th^ 
preriouB modes of feeling and thinking— as we so often find it in 
the case of conversions produced after this manner— a dificrent 
form, much rather than a dificrent spirit. The natural man, under 
which scriptural name we include alike the rude and the wrongly 
educated, is, beyond question, more easily impressed by that which 
strikes the eye as something superhuman, than by the appearance 
of the truly godlike which lies concealed under the cover of the 
purely human form ; but that impression, too, will be far more 
likely to lead men to deify that which has produced such an effect 
on the senses, than to worship Him who alone is to be worshipped. 
And of this we have an example in the present case ; fur the 
images of this Simeon were regarded with a sort of superstitious 
Teneration, and the figure of him, as Theodorct informs us, 
presented nndcr the form of a protecting spirit, was set up, as a 
species of amulet, at the entrance of the shops in Home. 

Many a person might, doubtless, be prompted by ambition to 
subdue and bring under his sensuous nature, even to as great an 
extent as this Simeon did, and still be very far tVom presenting tJie 
vastly more difficult ofiering of inward self-denial, which was not 
to be done by such artificial modes of discipline' That truly de- 

■ The ttoTj p«rhs|ia mir bo true, tlthaugh (here wu nothb; lapeniiiunil id it, but 
only wlut Duj be very natunlly explained, that Simeon had a vision, which al first lie 
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Toul; and pioufl monk, Nilus, rigbtJy directs the attention of one of 
these Stylites to the rcry point vbere he failed, to the radical evil 
witliin, which, in this partial victory itself over the flesh, found 
snch means of aonrtshment : " Whoever exalts himself," he writes 
to him, " Bhall bo abased. You have done nothing worthy of 
praise, in having stationed yourself on a lofty pillar ; and yet yon 
wish to obtain the greatest praise. But look to it, lest for the 
moment you be extravagantly praised here by mortals, but be 
obliged hereafter, contrary to your hopes, to appear wretched bo- 
fore the eternal God ; because you were intoxicated here by the 
uudGEcrved praise of men." ' 

There were, in fact, monks who carried dehumanization to such 
an cstremc, as to divest themselves of every attribute which gives 
dignity to humanity, and to become mere brutes. As if without 
consciousness, and as if deprived of their senses in broad day, 
they wandered about, like wild animals, in deserts, and on monn- 
tains, supporting their wretched existence on the herbs with which 
nature supplied them.* 

White Monachism must be regarded as an institution which 
properly originated in the Eastern church, and which corresponded 
particularly to the climate, no less than to the spirit of the East ; 
it was, on the other band, an institution which found little to 
favour it in the ruder and more variable climate, and in tho more 
active spirit, of the West. Hence, too, it was a longer time before 
this product of the East could find its way from that quarter into 

WM tempted 10 coniidcr u real, — a vinon wbichpiewntod before ihe macli-ftdmired nun 
the reflected elTentetceDce of hit own tpiritiul pride, and which he lubaeqaently reoog- 
nlted tu an oatward lemptalioD o( the devil, but which he might, in a more u1utar7 
wsy, have recngnised ai a temptation ariaing out of inward corraplion. Ue once ima- 
giued bo aaw an angel appear iKfore him with a chariol of fire, who wanted to Irana- 
port him to heaven like £lijah, beraiue the angela and blessed apiriti were looging 
after him; and he waa alrean]' on the polul of mounting into the chariot with bi> 
right Soot, which was tlierefore sprained, when, as be ttude the sign of the croaa, 
the phantom of Satan vaniihed. See sets sanctomm mens. Jannar. T. i. f. 3Tt. IT 
this is not s tme slorj, jret tin inner tnllh st least refleeted itself in this legend. 

* L. ii. IM. The same writer warns one of these Sljliles, 1. c. ep. 115, to take 
heed lest, while he raised his hoiy aloft, his soul should grovel on the esrtb, and with 
iu thoughts be far removed from heavenlj thia);s. Before, he had conversed with 
men, whom admintian b^d drawn around him; now he addressed himself particu- 

* According to sn apt similitude, ihs monks that graied like animals, the $irail. 
See Soaomen, vi. 33. 
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the Western districta ; and, in the first instance, it met here vitb 
a more strenuoua resistance than in the East. Athanaeins was 
the first, who, during his residence at different times when banished 
from the East, among the Western people, introdaced among them 
a better knowledge of the Oriental Mon&chism. His biographical 
account of the monk Anthony, which wajs early translated into the 
Latin, had a great inflnence in thia matter. Besides, 'respectable 
bishops of the West, who had been banished to the East during 
the Arian controversies, brought back with them, on their return, 
the enthusiasm for the monastic life ; a«, for instance, EnsebioBof 
Vercclli. Men pOBsessing such great influence as Ambrose of 
Milan, Martin of Tours, the Presbyter Jerome, contributed subse- 
quently, in the course of the fourth century, stjll further to awaken 
and diffuse this tendency of the Christian spirit in Italy and in 
Gaul, ^en and women of the highest rank in Home were im- 
pelled by the ascetic spirit which was sprea^l by Jerome daring his 
residence in that city, to retire from the great world, in which they 
hod shone, and devote thcmsclroa, in Palestine or elsewhere, to the 
monastic life. But Jerome created for himself, by this very influ- 
ence, a multitude of enemies at Borne, whose attacks induced him 
to leave that city ; and we need not doubt, that the eztrava^ancea 
into which this man was so easily hurried with r^ard to everything 
which he undertook to advocate, contributed rather to injure than 
advance the cause of Monachism which he espoused. Augustin, 
who softened the exa^;crations of Jerome, endeavoured to diffuse 
Monachism in North Africa. Ho opposed it to the licentions 
spirit of the strolling, wildly fanatical, Donatist ascetics (the Gir- 
cumcoUiones) ; and, beyond question, it had here become quite evi- 
dent that the ascetic spirit, which had continued to prevail in tltese 
districts ever since the spread of Montanism by Tertullian, needed 
a more rigid discipline and restraint, to keep it from breaking oat 
in those sallies of wild fanaticism, into which it was bo apt to be 
betrayed when left to itself. Xn the mind of Augustin, Monachism 
was associated with the ideal, which even before bis conversion had 
floated before a soul so smitten with a craving after the dirine ; 
and first, in a form which adapted itself to the Flatonism to which 
he was then devoted. Wliile living, during that memorable period 
of his life in which the great crisis with him was preparing, in 
high intellectual society with his friends at Milan, he was seized 
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with tlie idea of &a oaaociatJoii of like-minded men, who, nnitod by 
one spirit, renouncing the carea of the world, and throwing up alt 
worldly property, should live together in the common striving af- 
ter the contemplation and knowledge of divine things (in the tu/t- 
fiXan^iA); all the means of the individualB being thrown into a 
common fnad, out of which Uie common wants should be supplied. 
In his then existing slate of mind, this ideal, with which the pas< 
eioDs and desires tJiat still governed him were in conflict, could 
serve no other purpose than to bring him to the consciousness of 
his own moral impotency. But when afterwards he obtained 
through the Gospel the power of bringing his ideal nearer to a 
realization, the image of that Platonic association was supplanted 
in his mind by the idea of that primitive apostolical community at 
Jerusalem, which he strove after, and wtuch, when he became ac- 
quainted with Monachism, he supposed he found Uicro once more 
restored. From this starting point was unfolded in bis mind the - 
idea of a spiritual seminary, which he founded. After this model, 
he planned, when he afterwards became bishop, the canouical com- 
munity of his clergy. 

Bnt he was aware, also, of the corruptions which grew out of tho 
monastic life, and sought to counteract them, and to purify Mo- 
nachism from the bad influences which were connected with it. To 
this end, he wrote bis work on the obligation of the monks to la- 
bour (de opere monachorum), which he dedicated to Aureliut:, 
bishop of Carthage ; hoping, through his authority and influence, to 
eflcct a change for the bettt^*. Angnstin observes that, in these 
countries, the majority of (be monks consisted of pNw>n8 from the 
lower ranks of society ; — slaves, to whom their masters had for tbis 
' object either given, or been willing to give, their freedom,' or per- 
sons who came from tbe cultivation of the soil, or irom the work- 
shops.' It would be a grieyons sin, in bis opinion, not to admit 
sach persons ; for from the ranks of such many truly great men hud 
proceeded ; since it is by that which is inconsid^able and vile in 
the estiniatjon of the worid, that God is used to produce the 
greatest effects, ] Corinth.i. 27. But he rightly feared the danger 

* None >Dtnn Teoinnt pleramqgc ad hinc prorenionam M«> condition* Mrrili, rel 
etUm liberti, tcI propUr boc ■ ctominia libenti I'lTe liberanili, ct ex Tita nuticuia et ex 
oinfieom exercitsticne M plabaio Ubore, 
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of idleness and too great freedom, io the case of meD who had been 
accustomed to severe corporeal labour and to rigid restraint. Many 
were there, who would be right well disposed to exchange a needy, 
sorrowful, and laborioas life, for one fVee from all care, exempt 
from labour, and, at the same time, looked up to with unifersal re- 
spect. They who discarded the obligation to manual labour, ven- 
. tured, in defending th«ir principles, to pervert many passages of the 
New Testament. When that precept of the apostle Paul, in 2 
Thessal. iii. 12, was objected to them, they appealed, on the other 
band, to those misconceived passages in the sermon on the mount, 
in which all care for the wants of the morrow, hence all labour to 
acquire the means of sustenance for the morrow, were forbidden. 
Christian perfection was made io consist in this, — that men should 
expect, without labouring for their support, to bo provided for by 
the hand of God, like the fowls of the air. This precept of Christ, 
they contended, Paul could not mean to contradict; the labouring, 
accordingly, as well as the eating, in those words of Paul, must he 
understood, not in the literal, but in a spiritual sense — as referring 
to the obligation of communicating the nourishment of the divine 
word, which men had themselrea received, to others also, — an ex- 
ample of the perversion of scripture, worthy to be noticed, 

Angustin, in tliis work, also describes the mischievous conse- 
quences which had arisen firom the abuse of their liberty, and from 
idle habits among the monks in the West. In the monkish garb, 
which mode them respected, they were accustomed to stroll about 
in the provinces trading in reliques, which vcre something trumped 
up for the occasion, or pretending that they had parents or relatives 
in this or that country, whom they were going to visit : they every- 
where took advantage of the outward impression of their sanctity 
to extort money, and oftentimes their hypocrisy was exposed by the 
vices in the indulgence of which they were surprised.' 

In the early times of the fifth century, John Cassianus, who be- 
came president of a cloister in Massillia, (Marseilles,) introduced 
tlie monastic institutions of the East iuto the South of France, 
where he made them known by his works on the rules of the clois- 
ters (institutionos ccenobiales), and his sketches of tlio spiritual 
conversations of the Oriental monks.* The cloisters of Southern 
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Frnnco became the seats of a practical, Chriatian epirit, which, 
amid the distractions and devastatiouB which came over this coun- 
try during the marauding incorBions of barbarous tribes, proved a 
great blessing to the people ; as, for instance, the cloister on the 
island of Lerina (Lerins), in Provence in particular. These clois- 
ters became also spiritual seminaries, which seat forth the bishops 
most distinguished for tiieir self-sacrificing and pious labours ; such 
as FaustuB of Riez (Rhe^um, Rlieji), and Cesarius of Aries. Yet 
Monachism would perhaps hare been unable to withstand the de- 
structive influences which, in this and the next following times, 
were spreading far and wide, and the irregularities prevailing in the 
spiritual order wonid hare become more widely difTused in Mo- 
nachism, which had a still laxer constjtntion, had not a remarkable 
man introduced into the monastic life a more settled order and a 
more rigid discipline, and given it that shaping and direction by 
which it became so influential an instmmeut, particularly for tho 
conversion and the culture of rude nations by ChriHtianity. This 
remarkable man was Benedict. And since he contributed so 
much, by tlio spirit and form which he gave Monachism, to the 
Christian education of the western nations, we must endeavour to 
become better acquainted with the history of the formation of his 
cliaractcr, and with the work which proceeded from him, in its ear- 
liest development. 

It is to be lamented, however, that we possess so tittle that is 
trustworthy and precise relative to the education, the life and la- 
bours of this individual ; the oldest source of information — namely, 
tho narrative of the Roman bishop Gregory the Great, thougli de- 
rived, according to hie account, from disciples of Benedict — being 
BO distorted by exaggerations, and the effort to give the whole story 
a miraculous air, that the facts at bottom do not, in many caaes, 
admit of being any longer ascertained ; and in the general type of 
the wonder-working saint, as seized and delineated in the colours 
of that age, it is the less possible to find out what in fact were the 
peculiar characteristics of the man. 

Benedict, bom a.d. 480, sprang from a respectable family in 
the Italian province of Nursia. His parents sent him to Rome, for 
the purpose of obtaining a literary education. But well might the 
ingenious disposition of the young man be only shocked at the dis- 
solute morals by whicli; at that time, he must have found himself 
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surrounded at Rome. He bad probably heard and read abont tlie 
liTee of the Anachoretaof the East; and these boly examples pos- 
sessed so much the more attraction for him, as they were contrasted 
with the impure exhibitions of character which he saw everywhere 
around him. He longed for solitude, and left Rome, accompanied, 
for the first twenty-four miles from that city, by the nurse whom 
bis parents had sent with him as an attendant to Some, and who, 
from affection, was unwilling to leave him. Bat Benedict, follow* 
ing his ascetic bent, deserted her also ; and proceeding eight miles 
further, finally came to a deserted country lying on a lake, which 
hence bore the name of Sublacns, (Subiaco.) Here he fell in 
with a monk, named B.omanu3, to whom he made known bis pur- 
pose. Struck with admiration at the glowing zeal of the young 
man, Bomanus promised bim his assistance and protection. To 
this person alone, Benedict discovered the grotto in which he had 
taken up bis residence. The cloister of Bomanus was near by, 
and he could therefore provide the young hermit, who was here 
destitute of all means of subsistence, with bread, by sparing what 
he brought him from liis own daily allowance. A steep rock lying 
between the cloister and the grotto of Benedict, he had agreed with 
the latter, that be should let down the bread from the top of the 
rock, by means of a long rope. To the rope was attached a bell, by 
the sound of which Benedict might be directed to the spot where 
the rope was let down. 

After having spent three years in this grotto, he was discovered 
by some shepherds who were pasturing their flocks in this r^on ; 
and the story soon spread abroad abont the hermit who had bo-e 
been found. He was shortly held in great veneration through the 
whole country around, and nnmbers eagerly pressed forward to 
supply faim with the means of support. His fame became at 
once so great, that, the place of abbot having fallen vacant in a 
neighbouring convent, the monks conferred the office on faim. He 
told them, it is true, beforeliand, that he would not be able to endure 
their savage manners. Yet be suffered himself to he over-persnaded. 
ThedegeneratemonkB,displeasedwith his severity, sought totakehis 
life : be told them they might choose themselves an abbot that 
suited their own disposition, and retired again to bis former soli- 
tude. But he continually became an object of more general atten- 
tion, both on account of his contests with the wild monks, and 
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on ftcconntof hiB delirerancefiromthedangravirhich threatened faim, 
vhich tradition afterwards magnified into a miracle. The disturb- 
ance of all existing earthly relations, which followed as one of the 
consequences resulting from the migratioD of the nations, would at 
that period impel men to seek the more, and cling firmly to that 
which was independent of and superior to all earthly ricissitudes, and 
could secure them peace and shelter amid the stonns of the world. 
Hence mnltiindes thronged to Mm, fat the purpose of training 
thenuelrefl unda* his guidaooe to the way of life which promised 
such a refuge ; which taught men how to adopt from choice and to 
love these depriraiions, to which many were drircu by the neccB- 
ftity of the times. Hw of conuderation at Bome placed their sons 
with him, that be might educate and train them fta the spiritual 
life. He was enaUed to found twelve cloisters ; and to each be 
distributed twelve monks nnda* a superior. Some he retained Dn> 
der hia own goidance. Even Goths of the lower ranks oame to 
him : he employed them in such laboors as wwe adapted to thor 
physical powers and stage of oultnre, as agriculture, and the remo- 
Tal of the wild vegetable growth whore gardens were to be planted.' 
To get rid of the disputes with Florentius, a neighbouring {siest, 
Benedict left this distriot also, after he had distributed his monks 
intodifferent cloisters under suitable superiors. He himself, accom- 
panied by a few of his foUowars, retired to the ruiuB of an wicaent 
castle, which lay on a high mountain, called Gastmm CaBSinnm, 
where he hud the foundation of one of the moat famoos of monastae 
eatablishmotta, out of which sprang afterwards the rich abbey of 
Honto Cassino. Amid the revolutions of these times. Paganism 
had still been able to maintain itself here among the country peo- 
ple, or to spring up and extend itself anew. He found standing 
bore a grove and temple dedicated to ApoUo, in which the peasants 
made thar offerii^. He conducted the people, by his preaehii^, 
to the faith of the Qospel, and induced tbcm to cat down the grove 
and demolish the temple. In place of the latter, he erected a eha- 
pd, consecrated to St Martin. Even Totila, the king of the Ostro- 
Gotbs, evinced his respect for Benedict ; and the latter spoke to 
him with freedom. The laboors of this man were a fore*type of 
the labonrs of his successors, who, like himself, were occni»ed 

■ Viti Bsmdieti, e. xU 
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munly in preaching tbe faith, destroying Fsgnnism, educating the 
youth, and cultiTating tho land, and by these meaoB irero enabled 
to accomplisii so much. But the monastic rules of which he waa 
the Autiior, are particularly worthy of notice as an enduring monu- 
ment of his own spirit, and of tlie new shaping which, through his 
instmmentality, was given to the Uonachism of the West. 

Benedict aimed to counteract the licentious life of the irregular 
monks, — who roamed about tho country, and spread a corrupting 
influence both on manners and on religion — by the introduction of 
a severer disdpline and spirit of order. The abbot should appear 
to the monks as the representatiTe of Christ ; to his will, crery 
other will should bo subjected ; all were to follow his direction and 
guidance unconditionally, and with entire resignation. No one was 
received into tbe number of tho monks, until after a year's nori- 
tiate, during which ho had often been reminded of the strict obli- 
gations of tho monastic rule, and had withstood many trials. Then 
he was obliged to place himself under a solemu tow, which more- 
OTor was recorded by himself in writing, that he would remain con- 
stantly in the cloister,' live in all respects according to the rules, 
and obey the abbot. But tbe rules admonished the abbot to tem- 
per the severity necessary for discipline, by the spirit of love. He 
was to let mercy prevail over rigid justice, that he might himself 
find mercy. He should love the brethren, witile he hated tbdr 
&ults. Where be was obliged to punish, be should do it with pru- 
dence, and beware of going to excess. His own fallibility should 
be ever present to his mind, and he should remember that the 
bruised reed ought not to be broken. Not that he should givo 
countenance and encouragement to vice, but that he should endeo- 
TOUT to extirpate it with prudence and love, just as he should sec 
it would be salutary for each individual ; and he should strive 
rather to be loved than to be feared. He should not be reetless and 
OT^-anxiotts. In no affiiir whatever should he be inclined to ex- 
tremes and obstinate. He should not be jealous, nor too suspi- 
dons ; since otherwise he never could find peace. In bis com- 
mands, even wherethey related to worldly employments and labours, 
be should proceed with foresight and reSection. He shoidd discn- 
. minate and moderate the labours which be imposed on each indivi- 

* Tlia TOtim BtaUUlalii u oppoeed to the OfTorag;!. 
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dual. lie Bhonid take for hie pattern the example of prudence pre- 
sented in the words of the patriarch Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 13, "If 
men should orerdrire them one day, all the flock will die." With 
that discretion which is the mother of the Tirtnee, he shoald so 
order all things as to gire full employment to the enterprise of the 
strong, without discouraging the weak. True humility was too 
much confounded with Blarish fear, and too much importance was 
attached to the outward demeanoor. The monk was to let his hu- 
mility be seen in the postures of his body ; his head should be coa- 
stanUy bowed down with his eyes directed to the earth, and he 
ahonld hourly accuse himself for his sins ; he should ever be in 
the same state of mind aaifhe were momently to appear before the 
dread jndgment-seat of God. But all this, howerer, Benedict re- 
presented to bo only a means of culture, whereby tlie roonka yr^e 
to attain to the highest end of lore, that makes men free; respect- 
ing the nature of which, he thus beautifully expresses himself : 
" When the monk has passed through all these stages of humility, 
he will soon att^n to that lore of God, which, being perfect, oasteth 
out fear, and through which ho will begin to practise naturally and 
trma custom, without anxiety or pains, all those rules which be 
before observed not without fear. He will no longer act from any 
fear of hell, but from love to Christ, from theenergy of right 
habits, and joy in that which ie good." 

Benedict waa doubtless aware, that the ascetic soTerity ofmany 
of the monastic orders in the East was nnsnited to the rude men 
of the West, and also to the more unfHendly climate. Hence he 
did not require of Lis monks many of the mortifications which were 
sometimes imposed upon those of the East, and allowed them in 
several indulgences, which were there sometimes forbidden ; as, for 
example, the use of wine in a prescribed quantity.' As the monks, 
in addition to their devotional exercises and spiritual studies, were 
also to be employed at hard labour in the fidd or in their diSerent 
trades, and in some seaaons of the year, parldcnlarly seed-time and 
barrest, might be exposed to seTov toil, the prudent Benedict* was 

' C 40. lieet Icgamni, riuvm omnioo numulxinim oou etse, wd qui* Doatiu tain- 
poribni id moMcliu peniuderi ami poUst; lad c 73, he eiplum bimwlf thX his rale 
wu to l«ad oulj ai bonnUtem monun et iDitiam eoDTerulionlj, not *d perfacUooria 
eonreiMtionu — that the UUar mut ba leaned from the ralai ot the lathere. 

* Who lenpg to hare in mi ■mill hiiMalf the dommi dbere^nia. 
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careftil not to prescribe any particular measure of food or drink, 
■which -was neyer to be exceeded. The abbot Traa at liberty to de- 
viate from the general rule, acc^vding to the labours -which derolred 
on the monks, and according to the season of the year. In like 
manner, it was strictly enjoined on the abbot, that be shonld have 
respect to the necessities of the sick and the feeble, of old men and 
of children, in the regulatJon of tli^ diet, and of their occupations. 
He doubtless foresaw that the monks might settle down in rough 
and savage connbries, as they aAerwards often did, where they would 
not find even that measure of food and drink which he had allowed 
them. Beckoning on this, he exhorted them to submission : even 
then they should praise God and not murmur.' Worthy of notice, 
too, isthepainshetook to avoid all appearance of the love of gain; 
laying it down as a rule, that the monks should always sell the 
products of their industry at a somewhat lover price than was 
given for other worldly fabrics, so that in all things God might be 
praised.' 

The same circumstances of the times by which so many were in- 
duced to apply to Benedict for the purposeof being formed and dis- 
ciplined under his guidance for the spiritual life, tended also to 
promote the enthuBiasm for the monastic life which proceeded from 
Benedict's disciples, and to further the rapid spread of this form 
of it by means of his disciples, such as Pladdus and Maurus, in 
Sicily and in Ganl. 



8. THB DITFBBKHT TKITDENCIES Or THH BEUOIOIIS SPIRIT IN TBEIB KELA- 
TION TO THE HOMASnO LITE AMD TO ABCETICIBll. 

We will BOW once more cast a gjance at the relation of Monach- 
ism to the different tendencies of the religious spirit in this period. 
There was a very narrow and bigoted enthusiasm for the monastic 
life, proceeding from the same narrow ascetic tendency which first 
gave birth to Uonaohism, and which was greatly promoted by it : 
— a tendency which, while aiming to exhibit ChristiaJa perfection in 
the monastic life, caused the dignity and elevation of the universal 
Christian calliog to be misapprehended, and contributed very much 

> C. 40. Bencdiopt Dcum et nan mnnnorcnt. * C. S7. 
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to lower the standard of piety in the Bubordinata positions of tbe 
ordinary Christian life. This distinction betwixt Christian perfec- 
tion in Uooachism,' and the ordinary Christianity of the world 
and of social life, was taken adrantage of by many worldly men, 
particnlarly in lai^ towns, who excused their want of Christian 
eameatness and lea), and the many stains of their lires, with the 
plea that they were no monks, bat persons living in the midst of 
the world. 

But, along with tiie fanatical enthnsissm in favour of Uonachism, 
there arose also a blind zeal of anoUier kind in oppotition to it. 
Certainly it cannot be denied that the many worthleBS individnals, 
who only abused Honasticism to corer np their own wickedness, 
nnder the show of sanctity, and, nnder this deceptire veil, to 
gratify thdr own worldly passions, munly contributed to bring the 
monastic life into hatred and contempt. True, Salvianus, who 
lived about the middle of the fifth century, brings as a proof of the 
rude and trifitng worldly taste wluch prevailed at that time in Car- 
thi^, that, when monks visited that place tn>m the cloisters of 
Egypt or Jemsalem, they were received in the streets with jeers 
uid cnrsee;* — and there may have been some ground for his 
complaint. But Nilns, the monk and the zealous friend of Mo- 
nachism, himself accuses the worthless monks, who roamed abont 
in the cities, pestered families by their impudent mendicancy, and, 
hiding all wickedness und^ the mask of their seeming holiness, 
often robbed thdr hospitable entertainers. It was owing to such 
men, that the once universally respected mode of life had becomo 
an abomination, and oven the true virtue of the monk looked 
upon as no better than hypocrisy ; ' — that those who were once 
r^^arded as the censors of manners, were expelled fh>m tbe 
cities as introducers of corruption;* — that tbe monks — which 
doubtless is an exaggeration — were objects of nniversal ridicule.* 

' The fiXtrnt'im, u it wM cominonlr dmoniiiutad. 

* SalTun. d«giib«mtioiia Dei,L8, pag. 194,edBa]ia. SiqaandoaliqnuDMMrTus 
>Dt de JEgff6oriita <xBiiobii< lUit in mnii Hienuilein locis >Dt da Mnctu eremi vcns- 
midiB]U(i wcretii t3 iirbam illim officio divini oparii aooMUt, omul ut popolo appa- 
mit, oonliuDBliM, McrilegU et nuledictioDei UKiiaL 

* NilM da monaitica «xer«itatian«, c. 9. 'O vtfirM-nt $lii lyitm jSlilssWi imi 
t rSf Al Mt ur' ';>Tit> finimif iriinr ^t aliould r«ad periuja trmrii) trim 
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Yet tliere were toaajr wbo, instead of detesting this d^nerate 
Bpecies of Monachism, rather took adrantago of the moiutroiu 
births in vhich this d^cneracy was soon, to bring into disrepnte 
this whole mode of life ; and who hated, in Monachiani, not those 
excesses which ran in tiie direction alien from Uie spirit of Chris- 
tianity, but precisely those qnalities which were mast truly and pro- 
foundly Christian in this mode of life ; — who, with no friendly feel- 
ings, felt themselTes rebuked and disturbed in their frivoloas par- 
suit after pleasure by such ChrisUan aeriousness and strictness of 
Christian life. The blind zeal of this party for their cooTenient, 
worldly Christianity flamed out with the most Tiolence on those 
occasions when the view of the monastic life, or the inflnence <^ 
piooB monks in noblo families tbemBelves, bad scrred to awaken 
there a more earnest and elorated sense of religion ; when they wit- 
nessed in these cases a change of life extending itself which was en- 
tirely opposed to their inclinations.' Especially when young men of 
noble birth were induced, by sodden impressions, exciting them to 
a more serious turn of life, or through the influence of piooB 
mothers, to pass over to the monks, not only was ibe opposition be- 
tween worldly-minded husbands and their Christian wives, on snch 
occasions, often more strongly expressed, but kinsmen and friends 
took a lively interest in the matter ; they considered it a disgrace 
to tbo noble family, that young men who might one day rise to the 
most splendid posts, sbould betoke themselves to the monntains and 
the deserts, go about in the squalid dress of the monks, weave bas- 
kets, cultivate the soil, water gardens, and employ themselves in 
other such menial occupations.' The whole party who detested Mo- 
nachism, but with it also every form of earnest Christian life, was 
roosed to activity on such occasions. When the emperor Valens, 
in 365, promulgated a law which, perhaps not without good 
grounds, was wmed against those who, under the pretext of religion, 
but really for the sake of indulging their indolent propensities and 



' Thus, in the timot of Cardinal Bicliolka ind Louia the FoDrtmith in Pnne«, it 
vaa usnredlj Lot the free spirit of the Gospel, but the friToIooi, woridlj temper, th« 
Chriatiinit; of politio, the ceremonkl raligioa of JesDitism, which is donbtleas racon- 
dle*ble with Ihem both, wliicli «et it*elf Co oppoM the effects which flawed from tha 
glow] Dg, aseetio seal of an Abbe St Cjtsd and his followers, 

* See Chrjsoatomua adrerans oppugiiitores vitas monaslica, I. i. S £• 'itffii*vi ' 
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ridding tfaomaolyes of tbc burdens of Uio state, had vithdrawn them- 
aelvAB into the tnonkish iVaterniUos; * the party above-mentioned 
availed themselvea of this opportanitj to institute persecntioiu 
against the monks. Chrysostom, who was at that time himself a 
zealous monk, felt himself called upon, on this occasion, to write 
his three books on Monachism, 

But between these two extremes there was a more moderate party, 
which, while tbey recognized all that was truly of worth iti Mo- 
nacbism, opposed on evangelical grounds the one-sided over-valua- 
tiou of this, and tho under^valuatiou of every other form of life 
which shonld equally be pervaded with the Christian spirit. This 
tendency is apparent in the council of Gangra already mentioned. 
Here the ascetic and nnmarried life was admitted to be, in iteelf 
considered, and so far as it proceeded from a pious disposition, a 
good thing ; but the married life also, and life in the ordinary civil 
and social relations, together with the use of earthly goods, were 
represented as capable of being sanctified by a right temper; and 
sentence of condemnation was pronounced on the proud ascetio 
spirit that despised the common relations of life. This tendency 
particularly cliaracterizes Chrysostom. Although himself greatly 
indebted toMouacbism for the character of his inner life; although 
everywhere inclined to place a very high value on the victorious 
power of the will over the sensuous nature, where it was enlivened 
by the spirit of love ; althongh enthusiastically alive to the ideal of 
holy temper and holy living in Monachism ; yet be was too deeply 
penetrated by the essence of the Ooapel, not to be aware that tho 
latter should pervade all the relaHont of life. And his large ex- 
perioDce, gained at Antioch and at Constantinople, had led him to 
see how mischievous the delusive notion that men could not strive 
' after the ideal of the Christian life amid ordinary earthly relations, 
must be, and had actually been, to practical Christianity. This 
delusion, therefore, he sought in every way to counteract. AiW 
having described, in one of his disconrses, the various means of 
grace which Christianity furnishes, he supposes tho objection to be 

■ Cod. Thoodos. 1. 13, Tit. i. L G3. Qnidun igturia lectXora dsMrtil UTiUtaro 
mniurilNU caplant MlitDdinea w wonU, «t *pecie raligionu earn coetibiii monuontda 
«aagngta.tm,~thtj ihonld be drawn forth trom Ibeir lurUng-plMei, and compelled to 
take oa them the bur<len» of the atite; or ths^ ihonld, like tba olcig7, giia op thdr 
l>ropcrt7 to oth«ri. 
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nused : " Why say you this to ub, who ore no moDks ? " And be 
answers, " Do yon put this queetJon to me l Ask Paul, when he 
says, * Watch with all porBeTerance and supplication,' Ephee. ri. 
18, and 'Pat ye on the Lord JesuB Christ,' Bom. xiii. 14 ; for 
surely he wrote these words, not for monks only, but for all inha- 
bitants of cities. Except in relation to marriage, there ought to 
be no distinction between the secular and the monk ; ererythin^ 
else the former is bound to do equally with the latt^. And Christ, io 
the sermon on the Mount, confines not his benediction to the monk. 
Enjoy the marriage estate with dne moderation, and yon shall be 
first in the kin^om of hearen, and entitled to all its blessings." ' 
And in another place, where he is speaking of the prophetic risions 
of Isaiah : * " Would you know how tho prophet saw God 1 Be 
yonrsdf, too, a prophet. And how is this possible, do you aak, 
since I bare a wife, and must provide for the bringing up of my 
children ? It is possible, if you do bnt will it ; for the prophet 
also had a wife, and was the father of two children ; bat none of 
these things was a hindrance to bim." In exponnding the first 
words of salutation in the epistle to the Ephesians, he lays parti- 
cular stress on the circumstance that to men who had wires, chil- 
dren, and serrants, Paul nerertheleas applies the appellation of 
saints. Although Chrysoetom — which may eaaly bo aeconnted 
for in a man of such predominant and lirely feelings— did not 
always express himself after the same manner ; yet when he had 
become acquainted, from his own experience, with the corruption 
of the church, he often declared himself witb great energy against 
the want of Christian love among the better disposed, who in soli- 
tude lived only for their own improTement, instead of employing 
the gifts bcBtowed on them for the good of others. " Behold what 
perverseness now rdgns," says he in one passage. " They who 
possess some of the joy of a good conscience dwell on the tops of 
mountains, and have torn tbemselTes fiom tiie body of the church, 
as if it were inimical and alien to them ; something not thdr 
own." * Thus, too, he complains in his sixth homily on the first 
epistle to the Corinthians,* that they in whom there were still some 

' Horn. rii. Habr. $ 4. 

* HomilU in Benphim, g I. MontfouTCn, rL C 138. 
■ Hom. Tii. Ephw. { *. 

* Ham. ri. ap. i. ad Coriath. § 4. 
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B of the old Christian viBdom, had forsaken the cities, the 
market, and the intorcourBe of life, and, instead of forming others, 
took possession of the mountains. " Ho7 sbfJI ve conquer the 
enemy," be exclaims, " vhcn some hare no care for virtue, and 
those who are interested for it, retreat to a distance from the order 
of battle?" And in another discourse he Tery justly refers to 
the parable of the talents, as a proof that there can be nothing 
tmly good, the advantage of vhicfa docs not extend also to 
others ; and be goes on to say : " Though yon fast, thon^ you 
sleep on the ground, though yon eat ashes and mourn perpetually, 
but without benefitting any other indifidnal, yon will not bring 
much to pass. Though yon exercise the hig-hest perfection of the 
monk, but give yourself no concern that others are going to ruin, 
you cannot maintain a .good conscience in the sight of Ood. ' 
Neither volnntary poverty, nor martyrdom, nor anything else we 
may do, can testify in our favour, if we have not attained to the 
crowning virtue of love." ' 

As we hero perceive, Chrysostom attacked the exaggerated opi- 
nion of Honachism, by assuming for his position the consciousness 
of the universal Christian calling, the sense of the principle of 
holy living, which he recognized as belonging in common to all 
true believers ; but he was still too mnch influenced by the pre- 
vailing views of his time to be able always to carry ont and apply 
that position with logical consistency. It is apparent here, as 
it often is in his case, that on one side ho was confined by the 
previuling spirit of his age ; while, on the other, by his profound 
insight into the essence of the Gospel, he rose above it, and was 
thus betrayed into self-contradiction. On tbe other hand, there 
arose in the Weston church at Borne, anotficr man, who had tho 
coorage and freedom of spirit to express and apply that funda- 
mental principle, in direct opposition to the prevailing views of 
the time, and, from this main position, to attack the whole ascetic 
way of estimating moral worUi. This was the monk Jovinian, 
who flourished near the end of the fourth century. It may appear 
singular, that this reaction against Honachism should proceed 
fVom Monachism itself ; but this was a natural reaction springing 

■ Kit ri> lufai fiXu-ffuit infi, »> H Xh»> irtXt-vfiittn i/tt)<.ff, iHi/ilmi mritf 

■ Epiit. i. til Curinth. h. !o. 
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from the inner Christian life, which in many was roused into 
action by Monachism — a phenomenoD which often occurred. 
Thus we saw already the indications of such a reaction in the 
case of a If ilus and of a Marcus. 

JoTinian, the proteatant of his time, went on the principle, " that 
there is but one divine element of life, vrhich all bolieTera share in 
common ; bnt one fellowship with Chriat, which proceeds from 
faith in him; but one new birth. All who possess' this in com- 
mon with each other — ail, therefore, who are ChristianB in tho 
true sense, not barely in outward professioa — hare the same call- 
ing, the same dignity, tho same heaTcnly blessings ; the dirersity 
of outward circumstances creating no difference in this respect." 
Accordingly he supposes an opposition altogether unirersf^, ad- 
mitting of uo intermediate link, no grade of difference, betwoen 
those who find themselves in this state of grace, and those who are 
shut out from it. Hence he derives the conclusion, that the life of 
celibacy or that of marriage, eating or fasting, the using or for- 
bearing to use eartjily goods, all this can make no difference between 
Christians, where the same one ground of the Christian life is 
present. Everything depends on the inward Chi'istian life, on the 
temper of the heart, not on tho outward forms of life and on ont^ 
ward works by themselves considered, in which forms and works the 
temper which makes the Christian only reveals itself. Of course, 
tho whole theory respecting a loftier, ascetic stage of Christian 
perfection, respecting the difference between the connsa^s which 
Christ gave to thoso only who strove alter that stage of perfection, 
and the ordinary duties incumbent on all Christians, respecting 
the merit of certain outward works, fell to the ground. " Virgins, 
widows, and married women," said he, " who have been once bap- 
tized into Christ, have the samo merit, if, in respect to works, 
there is otherwise no difference between them.' The apostle Paul 
says, ' Know yo not, that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost r He speaks of one temple, not in ihe plural number, to 
denote that God dwells after the same manner in all. And as tho 
Fatlier, Son, and Holy Ghost are one God, so should there be 
also but one people in ihcm, John xvii. 21, that is, his dear chil- 

' Yirginiv, viduu, at muritaCaa, unia scmel in Chriato loix tunt, Bt nan discrepant 
cicleria oporibns, cJnsJeni CMS m^rili. Lib. i. § 3. 
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dren, who are partakera of the divine nature' The apostle John 
makes no other distinction than one, botvreen those who are bom 
of God and sin not, and those who are not born of God. Christ 
makes do other separation than that between those who stand on 
the right and those who stand on the left band, the sheep and the 
goats." 

Jovinian did not allow himself to be hnrried on by an inconsi- 
derate zeal nnconditionallf to condemn fasting, the life of celibacy, 
MonachJBm, considered purely by themselves, th*ugh, in other 
respects, he soems to have been inclined to extremes in polemical 
matters. Estimating the power and worth of Christianity only by 
its influence on the temper, it was therefore the temper only which 
be attacked in the present caae ; the presumption and arrogance 
which attributed to the unmarried and ascetic life, a peculiar merit 
beyond the other tendencies of the Christian life generally. Hence 
he continued to live as a monk himself, and so refuted the charge 
that he had devised such doctrines merely for the sake of liberat- 
ing himself from a yoke which was irksome to him. " It amounts 
to the same thing," said he, " whether a person abstain from this 
or that food, or partakes of it with thanksgiving. I do thee no 
injustice," he remarked, addressing those who lived in celibacy, 
" if thou haat chosen the unmarried life on the ground of a pre- 
sent necessity, bo caref\il only not to exalt thyself. Thou art a 
member of the same church to which the married also belong." 
He merely sought to shew, that men were wrong in recommending 
so highly and indiscriminately the life of celibacy and fasting, 
though he was ready to admit, that both, under certain circum- 
stances, might be good and beneficial. 

In respect to marriage, he appealed in ite defence to the fact, 
that so great worth was ascribed to it immediately at the creation ; 
and that it might not be said that this had reference to the Old 
Testament alone, the same testimony had been confirmed by Christ, 
Gen. ii. 24, Matth. x\x. 5. He adduced the example of the mar- 
ried saints, from the Old Testament, to defend himself against the 
common objection, that this applied only to the early infancy of 
mankind, when the multiplication of the race vaa particularly ne- 
cessary ; and added such proof passages fVom the New Testament 

* Et qnomodo Paltr et Filins et Spiritni Sanelai Dnu Deoi ; aic it Bnu« popnlu* In 
ipM* Ht, hoc eat quui Glii euiMimi, diTia* oonurtei nilune. 
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aa 1 Tim. t. 14 ; Ileb. xiii. 4 ; 1 Cor. vii. 39 : 1 Tim. ii. 14.' 
He pointed to tlie &ct, tiiat Paul required of the bisbop and deacon 
only that each should be the husband of one wife, that he accord- 
ingly sanctioned the marriage of the clergy. In respect of fasts, 
he cited Rom. zir. ^0 ; 1 Tim. ir. 3 ; that, according to the de- 
claration of Paul, to tiie pure all things are pure ; that Christ was 
pronounced by the Pharisees a man gluttonous and a vine-bibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners ; that he did not disdain the ban- 
quet of Zacche«u, and that he attended the marriage-feast at Cana.' 
Christ chose tho wine for the sacrament of the supper, the vine as 
a holy symbol.' He says, justly, that those mortifications could 
not be possessed of any peculiar Christian character, since tbey 
were practised also among the Pagans in the worship of Cybele and 
of Isis.* But it must hare been an extremely contracted notion 
of final ends, vhich led him to understand the proposition, that all 
other creatures are made for the use of man, in the sense that they 
were intended only to euiaerve matCt tenmal toantt. Accordingly 
he reckoned up a number of animals, vhich, if they were not to 
serv^ as food for man, were created by Ood to no purpoee, and he 
inferred that therefore it must have been the Creator's design that 
man should cat fieab ;' a conclusion vhich Jerome found it quite easy 
to refute. 



> It i« worth]- of notice, tlut Jerome (1. i. g 30, contra JoTinuD) cited tba whole 
book of Solomon's Song u »a eridenee in faToor of muriage. Fcom thii wa might 
iaier, that he rejected the mfetictl interpretation of that book, which wis then com. 
mon ; and in this case we should have here another proof of the more liberal, iniiDiring 
spirit of the mm. Bntthe lingnaga which he employs respectiDg thechnrot (Jerom^ 
1. ii. g 19^ sola noTit eanticnm Christi, seenu, notwithstandinf, lo point to a mTstieal 
interpretation of Solomon's Bong. In the present case, we can understand the ai^- 
meatalion of Jocin'ian only Mi follows : The holiest of things, the noion of ChtiHt with 
his church, would not hiTC been lepresented here nnder such images, so carried out, if 
the onion betwixt the two sexes were not a sacred thing. 

> Jovinian's manner is characteristically presented in the words : Potto alind e«l, ei 
stulta coatentione didtis, eum isse ad prandlum jejonaturam, et imposlamm more diz- 
issa : hoc comedo, ilind nan comedo, oolo vinnm bibere, quod ex aqois creaTi. 

* In typo sangninit «ni non obtulit squam, sed rinum. From the fact that the word 
" ^pus" is here employed, it cannot be directly inferred, that he asoribadto the sacra. 
ment of the supper only a symbolical significancy ; for this name is giren lo the alter, 
nal symbols, as such, eran by those who attached other notions to them ; Ibr example, 
by Cyril of Jerusalem. 

* Quasi non et superstitio gentilium csatmn mstns Denm observet et Iwdi*. 

» Qoii UDs porcomm absque esu eamiam 7 Quid capres, cerToli, etc Cur in do- 
mlbnsgslUnadiscurril? Si non oomeduulur, hee omnia liustraa Deo create sunt 
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Not metdj in refwence to the outvard vorks of aaeeticitm, but 
also in oibar respects, JoTiniaa took a decided stand against that 
fakie direction of the moral spirit of his age, which looked to ex- 
ternal vorks alone, instead of looking only at tiie temper of the 
heart ; as was seen, for example, in the exaggerated opinion enter- 
t^ned of martyrdom, solely on the groncd of the outward suffer* 
ing. He expressed himself as follows : " A person may be bomt, 
strangled, beheaded in a time of persecntion, or be may flee or die 
in the prison. These are, indeed, different kinds of conflict ; but 
there is only one crown of victory." 

The ffUse direction of morals agfunst which Jorinian took his 
stand, having its ground in the fact that men did not apprehend 
the Christian life on the udo of its inward connection with faith, 
it came about for this rery reason, that to outward works was as- 
cribed a meritoriousness of various degrees ; and the fear of future 
punishment, the aspiration after the higher stages of blessedneea, 
were employed as incentives to moral and ascetic exutions. Jovi- 
nian, on the otb« hand, went on the principle that the true Chris- 
tian, who by &ith has become partaker of a divine life, is already 
certain of his salvation. He has nothing higher to aspire after, 
than that which is already secured to him by faith : he needs only 
to preserve what be has received, to seek to persevere in the state 
of grace in which he has once been placed ; — and this can be done 
only in the progressive life of holiness. " If yon ask me," said 
be, " wherefore the just man should be actively exerting himself, 
whether in times of peace or of persecntion, when there is no 
progress, when there are no greater rewards, I answer, he does 
tlus, not that he may deserve something more, but that he may 
not lose what he has already received."' 

Wherever there is a living faith, there, according to Jovinian, is 
fellowship with the B«deemer ; there is dirine life ; and wherever 



* A« w* bar* renurksd tlretdj, ttuUtheTiewi otJor'auan arsRot lobaet 
■t wtidl7 iiMahtad from all othar phenonMiia of the age, bat aa conoMted wilh a man 
fBDaral reaotkni of the ChriatUn sjant axdted bj Uonachiam itaelf ; m «« may abaerra 
in tha preaenl case a remarfcabte ana1og7 bctwean JoTiaian's expreaaion* and thoaa of 
Ute monk Mareoa ; for aln Harona laji : " We who bars been deemed worthy of the 
laTCr of rageneration, oflai good worka, not for the aake of a reward, but to pnaerve 
theporitr wbioh ha* been imparted to u." *Orw ni >jir(a ni ruXiyymrUii i)E<v/ii- 

MiJMfiTtirti. BihL pabr. Oalland. t. riii. f. 14, $ 23. 
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ibis is, there it conies off Tictorious, by its ovu intrinsic power 
over all enl ; there sin can find no entrance. The good tree can 
bring forth only good fruit : the evil tree mnat bring forth evil 
frnit. He vbo is bom of God doth not conimit sin. Hence it 
also followed, that whoeyer had, by regeneration, received the 
diyine life, conld not any longer lire in that Blavish fear of sin to 
which the monastic asceUciam hiid linked itself, together vith 
its preTfintivo remedies and cniiningly deviBed tricks for foiling 
Satan. See above. In opposing this painful asceticism, Jovinian 
remarked, " He who is baptized cannot be tempted of the devii." 
As he proceeded on the principle of referring the inward life to 
Christ as its aource, he must have understood here by baptism, 
not so much an outward baptism operating with the power of a 
charm, as the inward baptism growing out of faith, the baptism of 
the Spirit. " In those who are tempted," says be, " it is seen that, 
like Simon Magus, they hare received only tho water, not the spi- 
ritual baptism. The spiritual baptism they only have received, who 
have been baptized with the genuine faith by which regeneration 
is obtained.'" The first of the above-cited paas^es might be so 
understood, as if Jovinian considered the state of the regenerate to 
be one beyond the rca«h of all temptations ; in which view he might 
justly be charged with teaching a practically miecbievonB error. 
But tliis assuredly could not be his meaning ; for othrairiBe he 
conld not have spoken of the moral efforts of the just man. See 
above. And, moreover, he himself clearly explains how he under- 
stands the phrase " to be tempted," in that proposition, when he 
says, that such a person cannot be OTercome by Satan ia tempta- 
tions, cannot be plunged into guilt.' 

Without doubt, however, Jovinian must have supposed, accord* 
ing to this assertion, that he who had been once really regene- 
rated, conld not again fall from the state of grace ; that when- 
ever one who appeared to have been baptized, to believe, waa snr-' 
prised into sin, this was evidence that he did not as yet possess 
liring faith, had not as yet been really renewed. 

As it is extremely easy for a man in combating one error, to 
fall into another of an opposite kind, bo it seems to have hap- 
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pened with JoTinian. We noticed how, in opposition to the over- 
Talnation of a certain species of outward worka, and to the theory 
of a certain lotUer, ascetic Christian perfection, he gave prominence 
to the unity of the divine life in all believera. Again, Jovininii 
attacked the arhitrary theory, grounded on a misconception of the 
passage in 1 John v. 17, according to which sins were classified by 
reference solely to the outward act, into mortal (peccato mortalia), 
and venial sins (peccata vcnialia), a division by which the number 
of sins excluding from eternal life was often extremely limited. In 
opposition to such a theory, he maintained that the Gospel re- 
quired, and brought along vith it, a new, holy disposition, with 
vhich every sin, of whatever kind it might be, stood directly op- 
posed ; that the new man, the new life from God, excluded every- 
thiug sinful ; that as all goodness springs out of the same dispo- 
BitioD of love to God, so, too, all sin, however different it might 
be in outward appearance, proceeded from the same fountdn, 
manifested the same ungodly life. Christ says : " ^Vhoso eatcth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him." 
As Christ then dwells in na without any grade of distinction what- 
ever, BO we also dwell in Christ without any degree of diSerenco. 
" If a man love me," saith the Lord, " he will keep my words ; and 
my falhcr will love him, and we will come nnto him and mako our 
abode with him." Whoever is righteous, loves, and whoever loves, 
to him come the Father and Son, and they dwell in his tabernacle. 
Bnt where such nn inhabitant is, there I think nothing can be 
wanting to the owner of the dwelling. The Gospel presents five 
Tirgins that where foolish, and five that were wise : the five who 
had no oil remained without ; the other five who had prepared 
themselves with the light of good worka, entered with the bride- 
groom into the bride chamber. The righteous were saved with Noah, 
the sinners were destroyed together. In Sodom and Gomorrah, no 
other distinction was made account of than that between the right- 
eous and the wicked. The jast were delivered, all the sinners 
were consumed by the same fire. One salvation for those that were 
saved, one destruction for those that remained bebiiid. Lot's wife 
is a witness, how no allowance can be made for swerving from 
righteousness, even in the least respect. Whoever says to bis 
brother, " Thon fool, and Kaca," is in danger of hell-fire. And 
whoever is a murderer or an adulterer, is in like manner cast into 
hell-fire. So, too, he maintained that it was the same thing whether 
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a man became converted early or lat«. The moment men entered 
through faith into fellowehip with the Redeemer, there was no 
longer any difference between thetu ; tiiey all possessed the same. 
" Between the brother who was always with the father, and him 
who was received afterwards because he had repented, there was 
no difference. The labourers of the first, the tbird, the sixth, the 
ninth, and the elereuth hour, received each alike one penny ; and 
that yon may wonder the more, the payment begins with those who 
had laboured the shortest time in the vineyard." But Jovinian 
did not here consider that although the diyine life, as a common 
property of all who believe, is one and the same, yet different 
stages are to be found in its development, and in the degree in 
which man's nature is assimilated and pervaded by it ; that, along 
witb the divine life, the principle of sin still continnes to linger in 
believers, which may more or less prevail, or be overcome and 
suppressed by the divine principle of life ; and that in this respect 
it is assuredly right to speak of a more or leas, of a distinction 
of degrees, as well with regard to goodness as to sin.' This error 
lies at the root also of Jovinian's mode of expression, whereby he 
represents sanctification as a mere preserving of that which bad 
been once received)' but not as a progrcBsive development of it.* 

' EiceUent ars the rem*rk« which Lllcks takes oocuioD to mtrodaee nspecling Jo- 
TuuMi, in his be&utifnl conimeiitU7 on the epiitlei of John, for irhlch, oertunlj, minj 
will join roe in thaakiDg him. P. ISO. " Jovioiui etood Kt the ume ide^ potitian with 
John ; and his etbioo-oritiixl eSbrta, in the spirit of ■ reformer, were aimed eq>eci«ll7 
in oppoution to the mock hoIineH, the eiternalitj', and hilf-wa; ohiraoler of the Chris- 
tian life of hii time, to re-asaert, in iti full cleameM, precUion, and tmlh, the fnada 
menta] moral conception and ideal of the Goapel." I could 0DI7 wiih to w; in addition, 
that Jovinian, in oppcwing the ideal standard of Chmtiaailj to that which, having re- 
gard barelj to the manifsiCation, and hence OTcrlaoUng ita oonnection with tha idea, 
reapeotad the mere appearance, failed to distinguiah suffieientl}' betiroea tha ideal poai- 
tioD, and that of the manifestation — a distinction which John was careful to obaerre. 
Thus he was led in a certain sense to conronnd the two positioni with each other. 

' TJndoubtedlj this expression, in iuelf ooniidered, may admit also of being nnder- 
atood in an altogether Esoltlesa sense, so far as all pnre development may be regaidad 
as a preMrving, secnriDg, and maintaining in it* pnrity of the original principle ; and 
BO, too, all progresaive sanatification ma7 be considered aa the preserving of the divine 
life Imparted b; regeneration ; as the preserving of the state of innooenoe Into which 
man haa entered through justiflcstioi]. Yet, at the same dme, it seems to me to fot- 
low neoesEaril; from the whole eonneetioQ of ideas lobe faimdinihe r««l of Jovinian^ 
writings, that be gave snch undue prominence to the notion of eonitaney, u wa* in- 
eonnstent with the notion of progressive development in the Christian life. 

* Id tb« ease above dted, where Jovinian remarks that there is no difference between 
rir^ns, widow), and married women, provided onl; the; do not diffisr in respect to their 
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ir, then, in connection with this doctrine, be maintained that a 
pcTBon oncfl regtmerated conld not be draim into sin, and if he 
allowed of no distinction between the outward manireetations of 
sin ; the conseiiuence necesAarily follows that the regenerate indi- 
vidual might indeed be tempted to sin, but could never be so over^ 
come bj temptation as to be led into actual sin. ThuB his theory 
would unquestionably conduct to a result contradictory to the 
anlTersal experience of Christians, which conld only be adhered 
to by a system of self-deception. How f^r he waa really inTolred 
in this his one-sided theory, plainly appears from the extremely 
tortuous methods of explanation by which he seeks to bring the 
passages of Scripture, adduced agunst him by the other party, 
into harmony with that theory.' 

We most notice, too, by the way, a point which belongs strictly 
to the erolution of the idea of the church, but which we bring in 
here on account of the connection in which this point stands also 
with Jovinian's whole mode of thinking. As he begins and pro- 
ceeds, in his entire theory, by immediately referring the inner life 
of each individual, throngh faith, to Christ, without presupposing 

other works, the puuge might, to be sure, be to nndorMood u if he meant to Miert ■ 
pouible ^Bereoce ia n«peet to good morka, and accordiaglr would admit the exiatene* 

' * n of moral ohaiacter. Bat aocordiag to the oonneetion 

■e exhibited, with which thii uiertioD would otherwUa daah, we 
■8 ere willing to luppoia him iuconwatenl with himtelf, that be 
understood his own positioii in the following sense : provided onlj the7 did iwt so differ 
in respect to thur other works, as that some of Ibem msnifeMed bj their condnet the 
txae baptism of the Spirit, while the others shewed, b; their conduct, that thej bad not 
receiTed anj such baptism, but onlj the ontward baptism of appearance. 

' Thus when, in objection totus Tiews, the parable was cited of the diSbreot measure 
of increase from the scattered seed, according to the dlGferent qnalit; of the scdl on 
which it fell, Matt. liiL, Lnke viii., Hark it., he muntained tliat the onlf point to be 
held fast here was tba diffeienaB between the good and the bad groond. All the rest 
belonged, not to the matter of compsrison, bnt to the decoration of the Bgore ; and in 
bronr of this explanation he erged the absurd argnment, that the difference of nnmben 
conld be of no importance here, because Uark pnrsued the reverse order in his enn. 
metatioD. Ntuoerua non faeere pnajndiciom, p rw s cfti m qanm et evtngelista Blarona 
retrorsnm nsmarst. To defend himself against the application of the words in John 
xiv. I, " In my Father's house are many mansions," which, in bet, could be emploTed 
by his adversaries in fsTour of their own side only in a way mnning directly oounter to 
the connection m which they are found, ha o)^aaad it by another interpretation no leas 
contradictory to the oonneetian of the passage, maintain log, that by the different man- 
sions were to he nndarstood simply the different chareh eommnnities on earth, which 
ttin constitnted, however, bnt one chnrch of God. Nan in regno coalorum diversas aig- 
nlGcst mansiones ; sed ecclemamm in toto orbe numcmm, qns eoutst nn* per septem 
/h. e. in septem ecclcsiia apocalypseh nonniai nnaeeclesia.) 
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any ertamal medium of communication ; as, in his way of thinking, 
the notion of fellovship vitli ChriBb had precedence of the notion 
of the church ; bo thia latter notion, too, mast, in his system, take 
an altogether different position. The notion of the inrisible 
ohnrch, as a community c^ believers and redeemed sinners, Bpi- 
ritnally united, vas by him made far more prominent than the 
notion of the Tisible church, derived from outward tradition. " The 
chulrch, founded on hope, faith, and charity, is exalted above every 
attack. No unripe member is within it — all its members are 
taught of God. No person can break within its enclosure by 
violence, nor creep in by fraud." * It is plainly evident that Jo- 
vinian could only hare understood by the church hesre the invisible 
church. So, too, in the following predicates which he applies to 
the chorch : " The titles bride, sister, mother — and whatever other 
names you may think of — refer to the community of the one 
church, which is never without ber bridegroom, without her bro- 
ther, without her son. She has one faith, and within ber there 
arise no schisms by means of erroneons doctrines. She ever 
remains a virgin to whom the Lamb goes ; him she follows, and 
she alone knows the song of Christ." Of course he can under- 
stand by the church here only the community of true believers, 

Jovinian's reasons against the worth of the unmarried life fonnd 
admittance among the l&ity, monks and nuns, in Rome * Bnt it 
was natural that the Soman bishop Sirlcius, with whom we luive 
already become acquainted, as a zealous opponent of married 
priests, should declare strongly against the doctrines of Jovinian. 
At a Roman synod, held in 390, he pronounced, in the harshest and 
most unjustifiable language," sentence of condemnation on Jovinian 
and eight of his adharents.' Jovinian betook himself to Milan, and 
there perhaps sought to shelter himself under the protection of the 
emperor, then residing in that place. But here he was opposed by 

' Sdmni WMlemun ipe, fide, cuitits, inieoewbiletn, inexpagtutnlsm ; turn est in 
«a nnmatBnif, ommi docibilii (s«iL > D«a, u the Valgate traiulBtes th« larm BttUhm- 
m), impetn iiTiiinp«r« vel trie elndere (it ihaiUd rwd perfaaps ttbakrt, «nler in b; 
triak, bj deoeptiiHi), potat nnlliu. 

■ Aagiutin. Hnna. 82, Rctnul. ii. 3S. 

' Ha calU Joviuiin laxaria maguter. 

* Ineeatorea dotb h«twi( et bluphemui divina iantantU et nostra judicio in parpe- 
ttnun dunuti. For Ibe r«at, eren Sirieins witnesau of tbe spreid of thtM doctrinea, 
wbaDbeufli Senno banticoTiun intra icolesis cancri more lerpebst. 
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tbe mighty influence of the bishop Ambrose, who had already been 
made acqnainted viUi ibo affair by the synodial letter of Siridus, 
and who, as a eealoae promoter of the ascetic tendency and of Mo- 
naohism, oould be no otlierwiBe than a zealoos opponent of Jovi- 
uian. In his reply to Siricius, vritten in the name of a synod hold 
at Uilan, he declared his afijeement with the judgment prononnced 
by the tatter. Jorinian and his friends were baaiehed from Hilan. 
But perhaps the silent WOTkiug of his influence continued to be 
felt there, if it were not the ca^ that, independent of him, a aimi- 
]ar reaction proceeding oat of Monachism itself called forth thwe 
an opposition to the spirit of inonkish morality. 

Ambrose mnst also witness the influenoe of these principles 
lunong his own monks at HUan. Two persons of this order, Sar- 
matio and Barbatianus, attracted notice, who, like Jorinian, dis- 
pnted the peculiar merit of the unmarried life.' Not being allowed 
freely to express their principles in tbe cloister, they released them- 
selree from that yoke.* Kext they repaired to the chorch at Ver- 
celli, where, perhaps, as the church happened at that time to be 
without a bishop, they hoped to find a better reception, and to be 
able to pn^agate their principles with lees danger of disturbance. 
But tbe bishop Ambrose immediately sent warning of them in a 
letter, which he addressed to the church.* He accused them of 
spreading such doctrines, as that the baptised needed not concern 
themseWes about strimg after rirtue*, that excess in eating and 
drinking could do them no harm ; that it was foolish in them to 
abstain firom the enjoyments of life ; that virgins and widows 
ought to marry. But, in a statement of this sort, it is easy to Bee 
the distorting influence of passion. Taking these charges in con- 
nection with the doctrine of JoTinian and the other positions held 
by these men, it becomes probable, that with Jorinian they in- 
tended merely to affirm : " Whoever received the baptism of the 

' Wlwn Ambrau hooms tham baddet of UMiting : Dt 



* AnihroM utinulM himMlf, tlut mtbiiig sonld ba obj«at«d ta than h losg u tb^ 
wen *t Miluu Ha poinia to Um Tsaaoo vbdii dutdj iadacad Uiam to laiTa the olda- 
t«r, irban ha a»7i : intardieta iDdibrioaa ditpntationi IJoaatia. Bntit waaaa iiii(roiliid- 
•dinhreDceof hia own mdusi, vhsB be aoonaaa tham of baving l(A tha oloiiter, ba- 
MBaa thaj Mold not iadnlga, ai tbe; wiahed, in liotam tiring, doUu erW lazaiia loena. 

• Lib.lO,(v.e!,ed.B«aa. 
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Spirit, posBessed means enough for OTCrcoming ein, and needed 
not to have recourse to a painful asceticicim." 

As to the refit, Jerome, the warm opponent of Jorinian, by the 
exaggerated statements into which he continually fell in condacting 
his attacks, served rather to place the cause which he defended in 
an nnfaTourabie li^t, and to further that of his opponent; for it 
seemed, according to the statenients of the former, that his op- 
ponent was right in asserting that men could not extol the life of 
celibacy withont depreciating the state of marriage, which Chnst 
has sanctioned, and thereby outraging the common sense and feel- 
ing of Christian men. Augnstin, perceiring this, was led to write 
his book de bona conjugali, in which he sought to do away the 
above-mentioned ohjoctioa, by acknowledging^ the worth of mar- 
riage, and yet ascribing a still higher stage of Christian life to the 
state of celibacy, when chosen out of a right temper of heart. In 
this tract be distinguishes himself, not only for Ms greater mode- 
ration, but also for a more correct judgment of the ascetic life in 
its connection with the whole Christian temper; as it is in fact the 
great merit generally of his mode of apprehending the Christian 
system of morals, that, like Jovinian, he opposed the tendency to 
set a value upon the outward conduct, outward works, as an opua 
operatum, withont regard to their relation to the disposition of the 
heart By giring prominence to the latter, Augustin approached 
Jorinian ; and he would have come still nearer to him, had be not 
been on so many sides fettered to the church spirit of his 
times.* 

Among the opponents of the ascetic spirit and of Monacbism, 
should be noticed, also, a person respecting whom we shall have 
occasion to speak again, aa an antagonist of the prevailing tondon- 
cies of the church spirit, — the presbyter Vigilantiae. He pro- 
bably believed that the words of our Lord to the rich young man 
were misapprehended, (see above,) when taken, as they were by 

' Thni Aogtutiii, u wall u Jovinian, mj*, Uut tnie martjrdoni coruiBts id the du- 
position of the mind ; and that a man who had no oulirard call to become a martyr, yet 
in the temper on which all moni worth depends, miehl be qnile equal to the martTra. 
Tho» it wai «I»o with regard to abnincnoo. So Abraham, although he lirsd in mtr- 
nage, becanu thii was agreeable to the then alage of the derelopmenl of God^ kingdran, 
might, in the Chriitian virtneof abitinoncetnd aelf-denial, be fully equal (o the Chtia- 
tiana whaled a life of celibacy in a holy temper. ConlinentieTirtutem in babiln aaimi 
HRiper ease debere, in opere aatem pro reram ac tempomm opportanltate manifBiari. 
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many, in the senso of an inTitatioD to giye all they poasesaed, at 
once, to the poor, and to retire among the monks. They, he main- 
tained, who managed their ovn property, and distributed its income 
gradually among the poor, did better than those who gave away 
the whole at once. It behoved each individaal to provide rather 
for the wants of the poor of his own neighbourhood, instead of 
oending his money to Jerusalem, for the snpport of the poor who 
were there (the monks.) " Should all retire from the world, and 
live in deserts," said he, " who would remain to support the public 
worship of OodI Who would exhort EinnerB to Tirtnet This 
would be not to fight, but to fly." 

But such indiridnal Toices could effect nothing of importance 
against a tendency of the church which was so decided, nor could 
they counteract a form of church life which had already become so 
prevalent. Monachism, in fact, was to be preserved ; f^imishing, 
as it did, BO important a means for the diffusion of Christianity and 
of Christian culture in the succeeding centuries. 



II. Christian Worship. 

1. BELATION OP CHRISTIAN WORSHIP TO THE WHOLE SPHBRB OP 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

As the consciousness of tho universal Cbriatian priesthood was 
gmdnally supplanted by the idea of a class of men particularly 
consecrated to God, whose peculiar business it was to devote their 
time and thoughts to divine things ; so, too, the original relation, 
grounded in the essence of Christianity, of the common worship of 
Christians to the whole circle of Christian life, respecting which 
we Bpoke in the preceding period, was continnally becoming obli- 
terated. Men forgot that ChriBtian worship is not confined to any 
particular place, times, or actions, but was meant to embrace the 
entire life, consecrated to God. Yet the more distinguished church 1 
teachers, sncb as Chrysostom and Angustin, well understood that 
living Christianity could proceed only out of that original Chris- 
tian couBciousncsB, to which the whole Christian life presented itself I 
as a worship of God in spirit and in truth ; and they laboured to 
revive this consciousness, — tocounteract,in eTeryway,that delusive 
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notion, vhicb placed ihe essence of Christianityintbd opna operatom 
«f joining in ontward acts of worship, and to introdnce the point of 
view into practical life, that instruction in dirine troth, teading of 
the holy Scriptnres, and prayer, were not to be conSoed solely to the 
chnrcb assemblies, bnt should be diffused throngh the whole of 
the Christian life. Accordingly Ghrysosttnn, in his eixth disconns 
against the confonnding of Christianity and Judaism,' obserres, 
that "Ood permitted the single t«nple at Jemsalon to be destroyed, 
and erected in its stead a thousand others of far higher dignity 
tban that ; fw the apostle declares, ' Ye are the twnple of tlie liv- 
ing God.' Adorn this house of God, driye from it all wicked 
thoughts, BO that yon may be a temple of Ute spirit, and make 
others do so too." " Christians," he remarks in another disconrse, 
*' sfaonld not merely celebrate one single day as a feast : for the 
apostle says, 1 Corinth, t. 8 : ' Let ns keep the feast, not with (4d 
learen,' Sk. We are not to stand by the ark of the covenant uid 
by the golden, altar, — we, whom the Lord of all existence himself 
has made bis own dwelling, and who continually hold converse 
with him by prayer, by the celebration of the holy snppe-, by 
the sacred Scriptnres, by alms, and by the fact that we bear him in 
our hearts. What need tberefof« of the sabbath, to him who cde- 
brates a continual feast, who has his cOBversation in heaven T Let 
ns, then, celebrate a continual feast, and let ns do no sin ; for tAta 
is the keeping of the feast."* In opposition to those who thoo^t 
themselves righteous because they regularly attended church, he 
says : " If a child daily goes to school and yet learns nothing, 
would that be any excuse for bim 1 — would it not rather serve to 
aggravate bis fault ? Just ao it is with ne; for we go to the church, 
not merely for the sake of spending a few moments there, bat (hat 
we may go away with some great gain in spiritual things. If we 
depart empty, onr very zeal in attending the sanctuary will redound 
to our condemnation. But that tbis may not be the result, let us, 
on leaving this place, friends with (Hends, fathers with their chil- 
dren, mast^s with their servants, exercise ourselves in reducing to 
practice the lessons we have here learned. This momentary ex- 
hortation cannot extirpate every evil ; the husband should hear it 



' 11, SB, in Matlh. % S, el Moutf. t. vll. (. 433. 
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again at home from his wife, the wife ftvm her husband.'" And 
in another diacoorae :* " When you have eung togetho- tvo or 
three psalms, and superficially gone through the ordinary prayere, 
and then return home,>you suppose this suffices for your aalra- 
taon. Hare yon not beard what the prophet, or rather what God, 
throng the month of Uie prophet, says : ' Tbia people honour me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me 1' " He was erer 
presaing this point, that every house sbonld be a church ; erery 
father of a family, a shepherd for his household ; that ho was 
equally responsible for the welfare of all its members, even for that 
of the domesticB, whom the Gospel placed on a level with all other 
m^i ID their relation to God.* He complains that, whilst in the 
eariy Christian times the honse was by the love of heavenly things 
converted into a chorch, the chorcb itself was now, through the 
earthly direction of thon^t in those that visited it, converted into 
an ordinary house.* Augnstin, likewise, says to the members of 
his community : " It is your business to make the most of your 
talent : each man should be a bishop in his own house ; ho must 
see to it, that his wife, his son, his daughter, his swant (since 
he is bought with so great a price), persevere in the true fUth, 
The apostolical teaching placed the master above the servant, and 
bonnd the servant to obedience towards bis master ; but Chrut 
haapaid one ransom for both.'" 

In respect particularly to prayer, Chr jsostom often took ground 
i^aiuBt the delunve notion which grew oat of that Jewish ten- 
dency, that nnevangelical distinctioD of secular and spiritual things, 
which i|e must so often allude to, as though this duty might not 
and ought not to be performed in every place, and daring the ordi- 
nary business of life, which indeed diould be sanctified thereby, 
as well as in the church. " When Christ came," says he, " he 
purified the whole world ; every place became a house of prayer. • 
F<w this reason, Paul exhorts ns to pray everywhere with boldness, 
and, moreover, without donbting, 1 Tim. ii. 8. Mark you, how 



■ H. *. ae statDis, g T, t. ii. £ 7a 

* nom. li. m Matth'. % T. 

* Hon. Ti in GcDesIa, g 3. 'EcaXiirHir ninth »■ ri, itrnmr ■«] yif sol m^ 

* Id Hallh. U. 33, % 7. Tin .: .;..'., i.-lwix J«>, mi 11 » U.lnr.'o ,!>;. 
»a9L 
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the world haB been purified ? As it r^arda the place, we may 
euerywhere lifl up holy hands ; for the whole earth has become 
consecrated, more consecrated than the holy of holies.'" AfW 
haring remarked that all the works of the fndl eartbly life shonld 
flow from prayer, and find support in the same, he supposes it 
objected by a worldly man of those times : " How can a man of 
business, a man tied to the courtsof justice, pray and resort to the 
chnrch thrice in a day T" And he replies : " It is possible and 
Tery easy ; for, if you cannot easily repur to the chnrch, yon 
may at least pray before the door, and that eren though yon 
may be tied to the courts of justice : for it needs not so mnch 
the voice, as the disposition of the heart; not so mnch the out- 
stretched hands, as the devotional soul ; not so mnch this or the 
other posture, as the mind." He then goes on to say: " It is not 
here as in the Old Testament. Wherever you may be, yon still 
have the altar, the sacrificial knife, and the offering by yon; for 
you yourself are priest, altar, and sacrifice. Wherever you are, 
you may raise an altar, by simply cherishing a devout and serious 
temper. Place and time are no hinderance. Though you bow not 
the knee, though you beat not the breast, though you stretch not 
your hands to heaven, but only manifest a warm heart, you have all 
that belongs to prayer. The wife, while she holds in her lap the 
spindle and spins, can with her soul look up to heaven, and call 
with fervency on the name of the Lord. It is possible for this 
man to ofier a fervent prayer, while he is on liis way alone to the 
market ; for that other to lift up his soul to Ood, who sits in his 
shop and sews leather ; and the servant who makes ptvchases, 
goes errands, or sits in the kitchen, has nothing to hinder him 
from doing the same thing."* 

To this period also was transmitted from the primitive Christian 
. times the right, closely connected with the consciousness of the 
universal Christian priesthood, and belonging to all Christians, of 
instructing and edifying themselves by going directly to the foun- 
tain of the divine word. Hence manuscripts of the Bible were mul- 
tiplied, and exposed for sale.' It was regarded as the chief part of 
a pious Christian education, both in men and women, to become 



> Hamil. i. de orDca at Utrane, g 1, t. ii. f. 404. 

■ De Adu 6. iv. § 6, I. it. f. 798. 

' BcHptDDt venalli ferlur per tnblicum. Angiutin. ji 
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early familiar vith tbo lioly Scriptores. Ttius Jerome notices it of 
Lnta, a noble Boman lady, that she taught her daughter, from 
early childhood, to cultivate a love for the sacred Scriptures instead 
of jcwdcry and silks;' that she learned patience from the example 
of Job ; that she nerer suffered the Gospel to be out of her reach.* 
Among both women and men, of whatever rank in society, it was 
r^arded as the characteristic mark of those with whom Christiuiity 
was a serious concem of the heart, that they were much occupied 
with the study of the Bible : — as the examples of Monica and 
Nonna shew. The rhetorical preacher who pronounced the funeral 
^Bcourse on the younger Constantine, mentions it to his praise 
that he constantly nourished his soul out of tlie sacred writings, 
and formed his life by their precepts.* This, perhaps, may be 
regarded as nothing more than empty eulogy ; but it enables us 
nevertheless to see what was reckoned in this age as belonging to 
the qualities of a pious prince. When Pagans who wesTQ inquiring 
after the truth, found difficulties in the Christian doctrines, they 
did not repair at once, as a matter of course, to the clergy, but 
oftentimes to their friends among the Christian laity. These 
sought for a solution of the questions proposed to them in the holy 
Scriptures ; and when they met with difficulties there too hard for 
titom to solve, Augustin invitee them not so much to seek instruc- 
tion from their spiritual guides, as to pray for light from above.* 
For tliose who were awakened by the public worship of God (o 
more serious reflection on divine truth, or who were desirous of 
studying the Scriptnres in a more quiet way, rooms were provided 
and furnished with Bibles in tba galleries of the church (ffo*- 
riffrifia), to which they could retire for the pnrpose of reading and 
meditation.' Jeromo complains of it as an evil that men and 
women all thought themAelvcs competent to discourse, however de- 



' Bp. 107, S 1!. Pro g«mmii et Mrieo dirinoi cadic«* unel. 

' Id Job TiTtiitii et pttiantiB izeinpU uctatnr, ad evMkgtlia tnnsaat, Danqauii ea 
poatun de Danibn*. Comp. above, ibe eumpka Erom the mis of BmU, and what 
Gngorjr of Hjtn njt Tttptetiag tha edncation of Macrina. 

* AnoDjnii raoiiod. in CoutUntin. Jan. p. I, ed. Uorall. 'EinrAi aaJ filit luir- 

* A d ipMim Dom ianm pnlia orando, pete, imta. Sermo 105, S 3. 
> PanliDD* of Nola, ep. 321, t i. p.~S09r~ 
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ficient their knowledge, on the riglit interpretation of the sacred 
Tolnme.' 

The cleigf were not the first to deriro from the nnerangcJioal 
theory respecting a distinct priestly caste the inference which lay 
not very remote, tliat the fountain of the divine word was to be ap- 
proached only by themselves ] that the laity must depend for all 
their instruction in divine things simply on the clergy, without 
being entitled to go to the original source itself : bat it was the al- 
together worldly-minded laity, who, as they had taken advantage 
of the distinction between a spiritual and a secular class, to set op 
for themselves a convenient Christianity, sabservient to thdr plea- 
sures, so made nsc of the same pretext as a reason for avoiding all 
intercourBe with the divine word, and an excuse for their indifierence 
to higher interests, alleging that the study of the Bible was a busi- 
ness properly belon^ng to ecclesiastics and monks. But diktin- 
guished chnrch-teachers, such as Chrysostom and Augusdn, con- 
tended strenuously against this way of thinking. The former 
denominates the excuses : " I am a man of business : Z am no 
monk ; I have a wife and children to provide for,"* cold and ex- 
ceedingly censurable words ; and maintained, on the contrary, that 
jastthosepersons who werein the midst of the storms of the worid, 
and exposed to its many temptations, stood most of all in need of 
those meena of preservation and safety which the holy Scriptares 
famish — more even than those who led a life of ulent retire- 
ment, far from all strife with the outward world.* Freqnentiy, 
both in private conversation and in his public discourses, he 
exhorted bis hearers not to rest satisfied with that which they 
beard read from the Scriptures in the church, but to read them 
also with their families at home;* for what food was for the body, 
such the holy Scriptures were for the soul, — the source whence 

' Boll ecriptaramDi an est, quam sibi omoes puaim TindiMnt. Huic garroli uiiu, 
bsne delinu aentx, tunc ■<q>but> Tarboaoi, lumc aniTani pngnmaiit, Uotnuit, docent, 
■ntequaiD difcanc Alii addnota aapercilio grandia rerba tralinantea, mter mnUeroulai 
da aicris literis philosoptuuitDr, alii diaoont a faminia qnod viroe doceant. Ep, 63 ad 
FanliDiim, g G. 

• 'Ant ''/" S""'""- •" Itro W'l Vt*t*l i'Miair^m, Akk' Ui.'wr nt iwtrm^- 

' H. iii. de Laiaro, t. i. 

Gcnc». S 2. 
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it derived substantial strength.' To induce his hearers to stndy the 
Scriptoree, he was often accustomed — when there was as yet no set 
lesson of the sacred word prescribed for every Sunday — to give out 
for sometime beforehtuid tbe text which he designed to make a sub- 
ject of discourse on some particular occasion, and to exhort them, 
in order that they might be better prepared for his remarks, in the 
meantime to reflect upon it themselTee.* In like manner, Augustin 
says: "Do not allow yoorselvee to be so immersed in present, 
etwthly things, as to be obliged to say, I have do time to read or to 
bear God's word."* Among the characters of the zealous Christian, 
whom he describes under the figure of the ant, as one that treasures 
np from the diriue word tbat which he may have occasion to use in 
tlie time of need, he places the following : " He goes to obnrch 
and listens to Crod's word ; he returns home, finds a Bible there, 
and opens and reads it."* Often does Cbrysostom trace the cor- 
mptions of the church as well in doctrine as in life, — the spread 
of error and of vice, — to the prerailing ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures.* 

Two hinderanccB to the general reading of the BiUe might then 
for the first time nnqnestionably hare been removed, had Christian- 
ity been directed also to multiply and diffuse the means of general 
mental cnlttvation, and by associations formed in the spiritof love, to 
supply what individuala could not obtain for themselves. These 
two hinderances were, first, the fact that but few knew how to read, 
and second, the high price of manuscripts.* 

' '0«( i H/iMniilt Tttpi •■(« rlii rirrmrn rni ifHrifmt Irxif, «m it inf }wri( t^ 
•i-»Xr r">'-- L. c t. iir. f. 281. 

* This h« d«*cribca u liU mstbod in thadiMooiM on Lu*t(u,refaiTedtointbapre- 
eediDgBota. T. if. 197. 

' Nod mibi Tw»t t^ara. Id Pnlm 6S, J iO. 

* Audire unnoDem, aodire lectionem, inveuire librum, kpanrg et legare. In Pnlm 
66, i 3. 

* E. g. Prows, ia epUt. td Rom. t. ir. t. 426. 

* Cfrill of Joranlero adduces h a reuon wh; all oould sot nad ihe Bibia, " ignot- 
aoee and tha preaaora of bmiiMaa," •{ mttni Inamu rii rfafai Itmynimit, liMuk 
n^f ^> tiinrtim, «!>( )1 itx'*-'* *•! i^nl'T". CaUchxt. t. ) 7. Angnatin makaa s 
diitinction b«tir«ui iha book of crution and the book of llie aacred writing* : In iaiia 
oodidbo* wni ea lagnnt, niai qni literaa noTemot, in tolo mando Icgat et idiota. In 
Pialm U, S 7. AngDitin wis in want of a Bible, when tha deaire fint aroae in hi* 
mind at Uilan to beeoma more aocntataly aoqnaintod mth the dirioe dootrinea : Vbi 
ipaoa eodieaa qwarimu 7 Undo ant qoando Mmparamoi 7 Confiua. I. n. ( IS. A 
difflealty whi«h, to b« aore, ba ooald aaailj aoTmonnl, when be ma in right earnest 
•boat the mattsr. 
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In respect to this second hinderancc, of porert;^, vhich forbade 
tlie purcbaae of a Bible, GhryBOBtom reckoned it among those 
pretexts which vonld certainly ffve vaj to real earnestness and zeal 
abont Christianity. " As many of the poorer class," said be, "are 
constantly making this excuse, that they have no Bibles, I vould 
like to ask them, can poverty, howerer great it may be, hinder a 
man irhen he does not possess, complete, all Hie tools of his trade ? 
What, then ! is it not singular that in this case he nerer thinks of 
laying the blame to hia poverty, but does his best that it may not 
hindw him ; while, on the other hand, in a case where he is to be so 
great a gainer, he complains of bis poverty t " ' 

As to those who were prerented from studying the Scriptures 
themselves, the reading of the Scriptures in the church, as Gbrysos- 
torn explains in the passage last reterred to, and in other places, 
was to serve as a remedy for this want ; for oo these occasions not 
single passages merely, but entire sections and whole books of the 
Bible, wore read id connection. Rence many who could not read 
bad still been able, by a constant attendance at church, and by 
carefully listening to tlie portions read in each year, to treasure np 
in their memories a familiar knowledge of the sacred Scriptures.' 



2. RELATION OF FDBLIC WOBSHIP TO A.RT. CHURCH BUILDINaa ; TBBIR 
EMDELLISHUBKTB, tUAClfS. 

We remarked in the preceding period, that the primitive Chris- 
tian way of thinking was averse to the employment of art, as being 
a heathen practice. This stern opposition to art would naturally 
cease as the opposition to the now constantly declining Paganism 
relaxed. Christianity might, and indeed by its very nature should, 
appropriate to its own use, purify, ennoble, and sanctify oven art ; 
but the danger now threatened, that the artistic element would be- 
come too predominant for the healthful development of religious 
morals ; that external splendour and ornament would supplant the 

> Ham. si. in Johan. % 1. 

* Aa was done bj ParlhBoiiu, il^nrards tnihop in lAmpgaana, in whole youtb, itU 
related, literarnin inip«ritiis, ■lactanuDKutemacriptunram velmRiinie vdeiumsineni. 
H«fi hii lile, which s«em« to be at leut not withont a genoina fenndiliea. Act* Suc- 
torum meiia. Fabr. t. ii. f. 38, 
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Biople devotion of the heart ; that sense and the imagination would 
be called into exercise more than the mind and the affections. Yet 
it is evident, neTCrtheless, that the primitir© evangelical temper, 
directed to the worship of God in spirit and in truth, maintained 
the struggle with this new tendency which threatened to turn devo- 
tion away fVom the inner essence of reli^on. 

As, in the preceding period, the whole outward form of the 
church and of chnrch life betokened a community propagating itself 
in opposition to the dominant power, a community persecuted and 
oppr^sed ; bo, in the present, the altered situation of this com- 
munity manifested itBelf in its whole external appearance. The 
churches destroyed under the Diocleeian persecution were again 
rebuilt in greater magnificence ; the Christian emperors emulated 
each other in erecting splendid structures, and in embellishiDg and 
enriching them in every way. Wealthy and nohle laymen fol- 
lowed their example ; and Uie delusive notion insinnated itself, 
that, in so doing, men performed a work ofpccniiar merit and of the 
highest serrice to religion. Many believed that by thus contribut- 
ing to adorn the churches, by presenting them with costly vesselS) 
mounted with gold, silver, and precious stones, they could atone 
for their sins. Hence Chrysostom felt himself constrained to say : 
" Qod forbid that we should believe it is enough for our salvation, 
if we rob widows and orphans, and present to the altar a golden 
chalice, set with precious stones ! Wouldet thon honour the offer- 
ing of Christ ? Then present him thy own sonl as an offering, for 
which ho himself has offered np bis life. Let this become a golden 
one ; for the chnrch is not a storehouse of gold and silver mann- 
factnrea, but it is the community of angels ; hence we ask for souls ; 
for even this (donation made to the church) God accepts only for 
the sake of souls.'" The pions and enlightened abbot, Isidorus of 
Pelnsiam, in a beautifully written letter, complains of his bishop, 
that he saperfluonsly decorated, with costly marbles, the outward 
structure of the church ; whilst he persecuted the pious, and thus 

> ChryiMt. in Matth. h. 50, 3 S. So ■!» he u^ in hii BOth homily on Hatthaw, 
S S : " Inatead of pnaenting to the chnrch ifdendid Teneli, and eip«Dding targe lami 
in oniamenting the walla and the gioundi of the cbarch, it would be better to prorida 
fiiat br tl» iupport of the poor." Then were, on the other hand, to be anre, biabofa 
like Theophilni of Alexandria (who hence here the snrDame of kiit/imni), that were 
Terj willing (o depriTe the poor of what waa their due, and expend it on the eractian 
of Bidendid bnildinga. 
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destroyed the trne church consiBtJng of the commanity of belieTera. 
He admonisheB him to be cweful, and dlatingiush between the 
church building and the church itself; the latter being compoaed 
of pure souls, the former of wood and atone.' In the time of tbe 
apostles, said lie, church buildings did not as yet exist ; bat tbe 
church consisting of the cominunities was rich in the fft\a of the 
Spirit. Nov, the church structures were resplendent with marbles, 
but the church itself was barren of those gifts of the Spirit .' 

Magnificent public buildings, already erected, and pagan tem- 
ples, were also occasionally presented as gifts to the churches, and 
were consecrated and altered for the purposes of CfarisliaQ worship. 
Yet it mi^t well be that, in the prorincial towns, the more simple 
places of assembly, which bore the impress of Christian antiquity, 
continued for a long time to form a striking contrast with tbe 
splendid church edi6ces in the large cities. Zeno, bishop of Ve- 
rona (who lired after the middle of the fourth century), labours to 
shew, in one of bis discourses, that the distinguishing mark of 
Christianity, as compared with Judaism and Paganism, could not 
consist in the beauty of its ostward buildings, in which it was ex- 
celled by both thoso religions ; but what constituted the peculiarity 
of Christianity, what it had in preference to both these religions, 
was the spiritual being of the church, the community of believers, 
God's true temple. The living God would have li TJng temples . 
In this discourse he remarks, that no Chrbtian churches were to be 
found, or at least but very few, which could be compared with tlie 
ruins of tbe neglected heathen temples.' Doubtless this language 
is not to be taken a^ literally true. We must make allowancefor 
what should be attributed to rhetorical exaggeration, or explained 
as too general a conclusion from individual examples. 

The Christian churches were planned after the pattern of the 
temple at Jerusalem ; and this ^eefold division was closely oon- 
uected with the whole peculiar form of worship, as it bad sprang 
out of the idea of a Christian priesthood corresponding to the 
Jewish, and of a New Testament sacrificial service correaponding 

' *Ori iX%> lrr)> luXnna juJ dXXt luKAinarnifin, i fiii yif If ifiJ/un 'fvx>'i ^ 
t iwi XSttn Mai {tXHi tlxtit/iurm. 

* See lib. ii ep. 216. 

* Lib. i. Tnusl. lir. Quod ■»( nulUm ant pemnun Ml per amiMm eneladMn Du 
orationii loci msmbniiii, quod pOMit qiurii ntina in «s mergeotibni idoloUtria Mdibu 
Done uiqiia iliqoteniu oampuui. 
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to that of the Old Teatament. The tbree part« vere first, tlio front 
court,' vbere all the nnbaptized. Pagans, Jewa, and CatecliuiDeiis, 
could stand and hear the Bermon and the reading of the Scriptures : 
the place asBignod to all the uninitiated ; next, the proper temple, 
the place assignod to the community of laymen, belierers and bap- 
tized persons ; ' finally, the sanctuary,' — the place appropriated 
to the oSering of the New Testament sacrificeB, and to the priests 
vho presented them, and therefore eeparated by a veil * and rail- 
ing* IVom the other parts of the church. Here stood the altar; 
here stood the S^drtc, the chair (cathedra) of the bishop ; and in 
a semicircle around it were seats for the clergy. The clergy alone 
had the privile^ of reoeiving the holy supper within the limits 
which separated the altar from the other parts of the church.' 

The consecration of new churches was celebrated with great so- 
lemnity. It was a popular festival, which such bishops aa Theo- 
doret coftrteously inrited even pagans to attend ; and the day of 
the year in which this consecration had been made, was likewise 
solemnized. The unevangelical notion which, like bo many other 
errors of church life, grew out of the confusion of ontward thiags 
with spiritual, was alreadybecoming fixed,tkat by this consecration 
the churches acquired a peculiar sanctity of their own ; although, 
as may be gathered from what has already been said, an evangeli- 
cal tendency of spirit which placed the essence of the cbnich rather 
in the communion of hearts, and derived all true consecration and 



' llfiiuf, ti^iii, feruli, ao eilted &om ita obloDg fonn. 

* Tha MX, the iifn in tha mare reatticted aenie of the tetn ; Mlled bma iti ihape < 
it >u( or nana aoeleaiB (the nare), where alio waa the ehapcet, from wbich the holj 
Scriptarea were read, and ocouianaUj the aennon wu delivered (^Cwr, polpitmn, aag- 
lealot.) Uaags waa not aJwaya alike in thii reapect BamBtimea the aermon vaa 
praaebed (rom tha atepa of the altar, aameUnea from the tribane, ^li^ut, or exedia of '■ 



* TA iym »r lyi'in, *h Uifa, (anotttariom, fitiitm metODTmice. 

* TiiymKn», CkDegllL 

* Aa in thii diatinctlon of tha clergj ia exhibited the &laa notian of the priaatbood, 
ao tha BTiutiiia apirit, which tended to drag into the chnrob exan the diatincliona of 
worldlr rank, ia betraTed in the eireiUBataaee that an exception waa made in thia eaaa 
wi^ repvd to the emperon, who were alao pemulted to take their plaoa within tha 
limita <^ the aanotnaiy. Ambroae ii reported'to haya been tha Gnt to make a ohangB 
in Ihia reapeot in fikvoor of the emperor Theodonna : he aaaigned the latter a pla«« at 
tha head of the <Aiireh, immediatalf in front of the limita (v;* rSt IgifKiim.) Soaom. 
hiaL eoclta. viL 2S. 
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bolinesB solely fVom the direction of the spirit, oppoBed itself to 
this error.' Chryeostom represents the benefit of prayer in the 
church to consist, not in the holiness of the place, but in the 
elevation of the feelings by Christian communion, by (he Ixmd of 
love ; * although the very men, who, on the one hand, under the im- 
pulse of their purely Christian conscionsness, uttered so many noble 
thoughts in opposition to the sensuous and Jndaizing tendency of 
the spirit of tiioso times, were nevertheless urged on by that spirit, 
unconsciously, to warrant and confirm many a practice which was 
at war with that purely Christian consciousness. Thus Chrysos- 
tom, for example, who, as Ib evident from the proofs already given, 
understood go well how to distinguish and hold apart the New 
Testament point of view ft-om that of the Old, yet for the purpose 
of shewing tiie superiority of the church to the temple of the Old 
Testament, mentioned among other thtnga, the higher virtue of the 
aacred lamp in the church, compared to that in the t«mple ; «nce, 
by the oil of the former, miraculous cores had been wrought by 
those who used it in the exercise of true faith.' It was chained as 
a high misdemeanour on Athanasins, that on the Easter festival 
he had assembled the community, whom the other churches had 
not room enough to accommodate, in a large edifice recently found- 
ed by the emperor Constantine, before it had been conaecrai«d 
according to the nsnal form. Prayer and worship, it was allied, 
onght never to be offered on any unconsecrated epot. Athanaeins 
met his accusers with the words of onr Lord, that he who would 
pray should shut himself in his chamber : no place therefore waa, 
in itself considered, too profane for prayer.* 

' The term " chnrcb," Bijri Chrjsostoin, is t, deiigMtioD of feDowBhip, — ImaXur/o 
nrriftmni ui rinOiu ifh Jh/u. In Fulm. 149, 1, v. f. 498. Tba church u not 
wsU *Dd roof, bul failh and life— n UxXnnii iv rtTxH ■■! •'°>f«i iXiLk rtmi ■■> S(«. 
fiermo in Eatrop. I. lil. T. 386. 

' 'EtrnSli itri Ti irX/ji, Jn ri i/iiina, imi n eB/ifiitiM, ui tSi i-ymmil i rnlinut. 

It ii tree, he adds, od ths fal« principle of the prteathood, by which he loo wu let- 
tered : xai si tSj lifimr tix"'- Ds incoDipreheDiibli, 1. i. f. 469, g fl. 

■ Hom. 32, Malth. $ 6. 'Umt.j Sm ^it> nVriw >■! tlx^iftit iXml^ xt'"'!""' 
firi/ui-rit iXi.m. 

* Alhenu. epologi* ad Constentiam, g 17. To irhst profaoatian of holy thing* that 
iDpentitioDBreverencerot the external aigng of the holj was capable of leading, thii ex- 
ample may ebew. Two biahopa in Ljbia, aboDt the year 420, were engaged b a quarrel 
abont the ponesaion of a place, which may have been of eome importance aa a fortified 
place of refiige from the incnraioni of the barbariaiu. To Beeore Ihta spot for hii 
chnrcb, one of them resorted to the following itratagem. He premed hit wcy in by 
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Ab it regards the decoration of churches vith rcprcBentations of 
roligiooB objects, it is necessary first to distinguish here, fh>m 
other images, the synibol of the cross, the sign of the victory of 
Christ OTcr the kingdom of efil, the token of redemption. From 
the actions of daily life, in which this sign was everywhere cus- 
tomarily employed, and which were thus to be consecrated and 
sanctified, the sign probably passed over, at an early period, to the 
places where the Christian commnnities assembled for worship,' 
although other symbols were still kept away from them as savouring 
of Paganism. A true and genuine Christian feeling lay at the basis 
of the practice, when this symbol was employed not only in the 
' consecration of all ecclesiastical transactions, as in baptism, clerical 
ordination, the ordinance of the supper, Hie religious celebration of 
marriage, but also in other transactions of life, whether of a more 
sorrowful or joyful kind ; the feeling, that the Christian's whole 
life, in sorrow fund in joy, should be passed with one constant refer- 
ence to the redemption, and sanctified thereby. But with most, 
this resort to the sign of the cross had become a mere mechanical 
act, in performing which Ihey either were not conscious themselves 
of the ideas thus symbolized, or else transferred to tbe outward sign 
what should hare been ascribed to faith and to the t«mpcr of the 
heart alone, and thus fell into a superstitious veneration of the sym- 
bol itself. Xbe cross, hitherto simple and destitute of all ornaments, 
was now gorgeously decorated, as the altered condition of tbe 
church was thought to require, with gold, pearls, and precious 
stones. The universal use of this symbol is thus described 
by Chrysostom : " The sign of universal execration, the sign of 
extremest punishment, has now become the object of universal 
longing and love. We see it everywhere triumphant : we find it 
in houses, on the roofs and the walls ; in cities and villages ; on 

force, ctniiad Aa altar to be brought, and eooaecraled npon it tha Mcument of the sup- 
per. Now in tbe opinion of the tnperililioal multitude, the whole place wu cotue- 
ented, uii] eaald no longer be used for anr ordiaary purpose of social life. Verj joMly 
waa it remarked by the biahap Synenm, complaiains of this transaction to Theophilos, 
patriarch of Constinlinaple, that in this ira; the holiest ordinaneea could be abused for 
tbe acconi[dishment of the vlleat porpOMS. Me said it wai not the maoDer of Chris- 
tianity, to exhibit the divine as a thing irhich conid be charmed with nugioal necessity 
by certain formnlas of oonsecration ; but as somcthin;; that had its dwelling in the pure 
•nd godlilce temper of mind :'0/n ncfiirn t*Ti iwutiri iw> rmi lUiiiui tif B%f Iw 
tirtrn. Synes. ep. CT ad Theophilnm. 
< See Tol. i. p. 400. 

VOL. 111. 2 B 
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the market place, the great roads and in deserts; onmonatainsaiid 
ia Talleya ;' on the sea, on ships ; on books and on weapons ; on 
wearing apparel, in the marriage chamber, at ban<|aet«, on Tessels 
of gold and of silver, in pearls, in pictures on the walls, oa beds ; 
on the bodies of brute animals that are diseased ;* on the bodies «f 
those possessed hy evil spiritB ;* in the dances of tliose going to 
pleasure, and in the associations of those that mortiff their bodies."* 
Men like Auguetin denounced the mere mechanical practice of mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, and, on the other hand, gave promineDce 
to that which it was designed to indicate, the inward bent of the 
affectiottB, to that which should have a hving existence in the tein- 
pw of the heart. The sign of the cross was to remind belierov of ' 
the nature of the Christian calling, of th«r destination to suffer for 
the cause of God, and through su&eringa to follow Christ to glory. 
Ood wanted not such as described this sign on their for^eads, but 
such as practised what this sign denoted in their daily lives, snch 
as boro the imitation of Christ's hnmilit; in their hearta.* 

It was a somewhat different case, where repraentationa of the 
human form wer« employed with reliffioua alluaione. That ten- 
dency of the Christian spirit, of which we spoke in the preceding 
period, still expressed, at the beginmng, its opposition to such 
representations. Bat as Christianity gradually pressed its way 
into popular and domestic life, the cases must continnally be- 
come mora ftequent, where, in place of the objects of pagan 



' Abo on irindowi,— M in Matth. % 4. 'E«l rvi 3i'(!iiT ; prnTemsiiti, loo, ware Uid 
withngiuot the crou; > praetice fortridden b; thenoand CoDudl of Trull*, 691,0. 73. 

* See above, the accoiiiit of the rhetoricUn Several. 

* It beiDg the inlenlion to eapel evil ipirita by the power of the croH. 

* Sm the hoKuiy on ChriM's divinity, ( 9, t. i. f. 571. We freqaentlj Gad it men- 
tioned, tbo, thet ChriatUnj mnre lAe tign of the crou on Aeir Jbriheadi, tSngtrv 
enoeiD in fraDl«, Unwui ■• rf furairt-, portare orucein in fronte j — and in KTsral 
places, ire in to nndentand bj it, ot at leait tatj without hazard Daderstand bj it, 
that thej (reqtteDtIr made the rign of the crgsi with the finger on tlwir fbreheada. Bat 
there are also Mvenl pUce* where tbia explanation do«a not infflce, and which parbapa 
can be undentood in no other seme, than that Chriitians aetuallj' imprinted in som« 
wa7 or other, or hnng the iign of the eroaa on their fbreheada. Angustin, in PaaJm 
73, i 6. Jam in frontibu* regnm pretioiiu* est *ignnm onieis, qnaoi gemma diademalis. 
In Ps. 32, Enaratt. iii. g 1 3, compared with what ChrTSOstom uja, Cipoiit. in P*. 
109, S 6. t. V. r. 369. niM-it Iwi rn ftir^.v rit «T«»(n wit-pif^i., •'/.>> OiSrM, 

* Aiiguslin, p. 302, S 8, p. :i2, % 13. 
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worship, thooe would be substituted which were dear to the faith 
and feelings of Ghristiaiia. Besides this a change had now taken 
place in the views and in the taste of the Christians. Those who, 
at an earlier period, had shrunk from the outward splendour of 
religion as savouring of Faganiam, as opposed to the idea so often 
mentioned of GbriBt's appearance in the form of a serrant, were, 
by the altered condition of the church, led rather to wish to see 
IHiristiauity emblazoned by external pomp ; and the conrersion 
of many was of such a kind, that in truth their tendency to ma- 
terialism in religion merely took another shape and turn. They 
wonld fain havo, in Christianity too, a religion presented under 
images of sense. This tendency the imperial family of the Gon- 
stantincs certainly had to a renuirkable degree, and in many 
things they gave the tone to others. As a substitute for the 
remains of old pagan art, Constantine lavished on the public mo- 
numents with which he embellished the new imperial city, the 
representations of religions objects taken from tlie circle of the 
Old and New Testaments ; as, for example, Daniel in the lion's 
den, Christ nnder the image of the Good Shepherd.' The sister of 
this emperor, Constantia, the widow of Licinins, petitioned- the 
bishop Eusebius of Casarea fur a figure of Christ. 

It was not the church-teachers, then, nor the leaders and heads 
of tlie communities, but the great mass of the Christians, with 
whom we reckon also the lofty ones of the earth, that introduced 
the use of religious images. At Rome, the names of the aposties 
Peter and Paul being often coupled together as martyrs, and the 
memory of both celebrated on the same day, it came about, that 
the figure of Christ, attended by these two apostles, was painted on 
the walls ; a fact by which many of the heathen were misled to 
suppose that Paul had been chosen among the aposties by Christ 
dnriag his earthly lifetime.' Images of martyrs, renerated monks,* 
and bishops, were dispersed far and wide. The Antiochians had 
the likeness of their deceased bishop Meletius engraven on their 
signets, and painted on cups, goblets, and on the walls of their 

> liunb.deT. C.iii.49. 

' Girutiu limul CDiD Petro et Paalo in [notia i«rietibu5. Augostin. 3e couMnin 
ETingelistarum. I. 1. g 16. 
* As, for exunple, KmPQD lbs Stjiile. S«o l^'c 
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chambffl^.' The figfore of Abraham offeringnp Isaac waaafaTonrite 
Enbject of Chrietian art.' Among the rich and Boble men and 
women in the large cities of the Byzantine empire, Christianity was 
affected even in the mode of dress ; and, as often happens, it was 
supposed the coimpt inclinations which remained essentially tJie 
same, were sanctified by the seemly show of a Christian outside. 
When it was the fashion for men and women of rank to wear gar- 
ments on which the whole representation of a chase was embroi- 
dered in gold and uWer threads, they who made pretensions to 
piety, on the other hand, chose the representation of the marriage 
feast at Cana ; of the man sick of the palsy, who took np his bed 

. and walked ; of the blind man restored to sight ; of the woman 
with the issue of blood ; of the Magdalene who embraced tbe feet 
of Jesus ; of tbe resurrection of Lazarus. Bedizened with sach 
figures, they supposed — as Austerius, bishopof Amasia, in Fontns, 
intbelaat half of the fourth century, asserts — that their dress most 

, be well approved in the sight of God.* This excellent churcb- 
teacher adrisen them rather to dispose of such gajmcnts for as 
much as they would bring, and use the avails to honour tlie living 
images of God ; instead of carrying about the sick of the palsy 
on their garments, rather to look up the actually sick and relieve 
them ; instead of wearing on their bodies a kneeling penitent in 
embroidery, rather to mourn over their own sins with a penitent 
spirit.* 

At the same time, we shoald take pains to distinguish the dif- 
ferent points of riew in which images were regarded by individual 
church-teachers. If they opposed the use of images in the church, 
because they feared it would degenerate into an idolatrous vene- 
ration ; if they strove to elevate the religion of the senses to that 
of the spirit ; if they especially rejected the images of Christ on 
the score of some particular principle of doctrine, yet we are not 
warranted, for these reasons, to conclude that they condemned, in 
general, all representations of religious objects. 

* ChrTwxIom. HomiL in Meletinm, t. il. f. 619. 

* See Gregor. Nyn. orat. in Abrah. t. iii. opp. Fuii, 1C38, f. 4?6. Camp. Angus- 
tio. c FauitDm, 1.23, c 73, tot. ioaa pictum. 

* AslariiU de divite ct Luaro : Tmirm nwirti ihi0i;i nfuitmt nid I/uns ux'- 

' Bee above. 
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Against imageB of Christ in particnlar, there might be the more 
decided oppoution, inaamnoh as the whole tradition of the church 
vitneased that do genuine likeness of Christ existed : in fact, the 
Tory reason why men resorted so much to symbolical and parabo- 
lical representations, in refereace to the Saviour and his work, was, 
that they were conscious of possessing no genuine image of his 
person. 

The strongest to declare himself agtunst images, was Eusehin s 
o f Cwsi<y ea. in his letter in reply to Constantia's request for an 
imj ^ of Ch rist. On the one hand, we observe, still manifesting 
itself ia Eusebius, that avn^ion to images- which was closely con- 
nected with the more ancient Christian view of Christ's appearance, 
and with that sterner opposition to every thing bordering on Pa- 
ganism ; not less, too, the by no means ungrounded anxiety, lest 
the devotion of the princess, taking too seusnons a direction, might 
be turned wholly aside from the essence of Christianity : on the 
other hand, along with these common traits of Christianity, we see 
a great deal besides, derived from the peculiar notions in Origen's 
system of faith, which Eusebius was inclined to favour. " What 
do yon understand, may I ask, by an image of Christ ? " — says 
Ensebios. " Ton can surely mean nothing else but a represents^ 
tion of the earthly form of a servant, which, for man's sake, he for 
a short time assumed. Even when, in tJas, his dirine majesty 
beamed forth at the transfiguration, his disciples were unable to 
bear the sight of such glory ; but now the figure of Christ is be- 
come wholly deified and spiritualized, — transfigured into a form 
analogous to his dirine nature.' Who, then, bas power to draw 
the image of such a glory, exalted above every eulhly form } 
Who, to represent in lifeless colours the splendour which radiates 
from such transcendent majesty V Or conid you be satisfied with 
such an image as the Pagans made of their gods and heroes, which 
bore no resemblance to tJie thing represented ? But if you are not' 
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seeking for an image of the tranafignred godlike form; but for one 
of the earthly, mortal body, bo as it was conetitnted before this 
change, you muBt hare forgotten those passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, which forbid us to make any image of that which is in hea- 
vens above or on the eartb beneath. Where have yon ercr aeea 
any such in the church, or heard of their being there from others t 
Have not such things (imagea, therefore, of religions objects) been 
banished far from the churches over the world T " ' He said he 
once saw in a woman's possesBion, two figures of men in the garb 
of philosophers, which she prctraded were Christ and Pan). But 
he made her give them up, lest some scandal might result from 
them dtber to herself or to others ; lest it might seem that the 
Chnatians, like idolaters, carried about their GFod in an im^e.* 
Paul, he observed, exhorts all Christians to cleave no longer to the 
things of sense,* saying : " Though we have known Christ afttn- 
the ^h, yet now henceforth know we him thus no longer." The 
godless sect of the Simonians had an image of Simon Magus ; and 
he himself had seen among the Manicheans a figure of Mani. 
" But we," he concludes, " who confess that our Lord is Ood, we 
must let the whole longing of our hearts be directed to the intui- 
tion of him in his divine character ; we must therefore cieajise oar 
hearts with all earnestness, since none bnt the pure in heart can 
see God. Still, should any one be anxious to see an image of the 
Saviour, instead of beholding him face to ftce, what better could 
he have, than that which he himself has drawn in the sacred writ- 
ings V* Thus, a truer image of Christ could be found in the 
exhibition of bis life, as recorded in the Gospel history, than in the 

I representation of his bodily form. The manner in which Eusebios 
speaks, in his church history, concerning the busts of Christ, 
which it was said the woman cured of the issue of blood at Csesarea 

\ Philippi had made, as a memorial of her gratitude to Christ ; and 

■ O^i li wt/ Ixni rni •/■•I'/tinn i&;;HTBi aal riff„ rSt laiXarifi «f>.7ii}ii>n. 

' 'III ftk inS/Hi tiint ill4iKtiMTpiwrtn r» Sin iS/wi 1> ■>■•» iri{ifl{u>. 

* A fngmeot of this Utter is pnuerved among ths tnimctioDB of tha Caanoil of 
looDoduti at CoDBtantinople, a.d. 754 ; and from tliase it bu boeu adopted into tha 
uzth action of the eerenth mcnmeoical council, or of the second Conucil of Nice, A.D. 
787. Mora of it hu been pabiijhed hj Boivin in die remarks on tha second Tolanw 

of Nioaphoros Greg oru, f. 795, 
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tbe manDer in which he there Bpeaks of othw ancient images of 
Christ and of Fad, perfectly accord with the views expressed bj 
Urn in the present letter : for in this latter passage also, he con- 
siders it as a pagan way of expressing reverence to the benefactors 
of manlund.' 

In respect to Asterius, his polemical attacks were directed, as 
may be gathered fW>m the passages already cited, not so mnch 
against tiie nseofreligiousirat^^ generally, asf^insttbat pomp 
and display which, to the injury of active Christian charity, fol- 
lowed in its train. Tet even he expressed his disapprobation on 
the same grounds with Busebios, particularly of images to repre- 
seot Christ ; and maintained that men ought not to renew and 
multiply tbe servant-fomt which Christ once, during the days of bis 
fleeb, voluntarily assumed for the salvation of mankind. " Bear," 
said he, "the Logos, who is a spirit, in a spiritual manner, 
within yonr souls."* In th»e views of Ensobius and Asterius, 
there was manifeatiy, however, something of a one-sided character. 
They betray, in part, the restricted notions, peculiar to the earlier 
Christian period, of Christ's servant-form ; and in part they shew a 
certain Neo-Platonic contempt of the body. The earthly human 
nature of C%rist was not recognised here in the profound mean- 
ing which it must and should have for the Christian feelings ; for 
to these, everything that pertains to the purely human nature, 
even now, in its present earthly form, has been sanctified and en- 
nobled by Christ ; and on this side, the universal Christian feel- 
ing would naturally plead in favour of the images of Christ against 
their opponents ; although, on the other side, the truly evangelical 
direction of tbcse latter, which points away from tbe sensible to 
tbe spiritual Christ, communicating himself in spiritual fellowship, 
is not to be mistaken. With this tendency, Asterius could nerer- 
tbeless approve of the pictures of suffering martyrs, aiid speak 
with lively interest of the impression which a picture of this sort 
had made on himself.* 
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In the earae senae in vhich Asterina spoke Against those who 
were in the habit of displaying on their dress the representation of 
sacred stories as a mark of piet J, in this same sense another chorcfa- 
teacher, near the close of the fourth century, Amphilochins, bishop 
of Iconinm in Phrygia, rebuked those whose piety consisted in mul- 
tiplying dead images of the saints, instead of copying timr example 
in the practice of Christian rirtnes.' Thus, too, Chrysostom agrees 
with Eusebius in disclaiming all knowledge of a sensuous image of 
Christ, hut ever speaking of Christ's moral image alone in the copy- 
ing of his holy walk, or pointing away to the intuitioa of Christ 
glorified in the eternal life. In respect to the former, he remarks : 
" Teach the soul to form a mouth which is like the mouth of 
Christ ; for she can form such a one if she will. And bow is this 
to be done I By what colours I By what materials I By no 
colours, no materials ; but only by virtue, by meekness, and humi- 
lity. How many are there amongst ns who wish to see his form t 
Behold, we can not only see bim, but also be like him, if we are 
really in earnest.'" And with r^ard to tbe latter he says, after 
baring spoken of the majesty of Christ^s appearance : " Perhaps 
you are now seized with the desire of beholding that image. But 
if we vfilt, we may see a far better one."* The aame spirit is mani- 
fest also in Augustan, as when he says : " Let us hear the Gospel 
with such a mind, as if we saw the Lord present before us ; and let 
us not say to ourselres, ' Blessed are they who could see him ;' since 
many among those who saw him have perished ; but many among 
us who hare not seen bim, believe on him. The Lord is above ; 
but here, too, in the very uiidat of us, is the Lord of truth."* 

In the course of the fourth century, men began, by degrees, to 
decorate the churches also with images — a practice, however, which 
did not become general until near the close of this century."' Men 

' Oi j.i( ™i Ti'.-Ei rk rmfUKM rftir* rSt iymt hi xt-f^"" t'V'i'J* if" 
liTBuEi, In ti xni'/"' rrirm, iXXi nit rtXmliit, airSw 1/ ifirXi Im/u/ivrtmi. 
Sea this fngment in the vi. kct of the seeond Nicene council. 

' In Mitlh. H. 78. vel 79, @ 4. 

■ Id Uatth. H. 27, vel 28, g 3. 

* In Erang. Joh. Tract. 30, J 4. 

> In the aermoag delivered b; Cbrytaatom at Congtsntinople, ai well a« at Antloch, 
there ia not to be round — though he freqnentty alludes in his figure*, metaphons, and 
comparison*, to themaaDers and cu«toDiB of his time — aa; reference to images in the 
ohurcbsA. Mont&acon, indeed, tupposed tlist he tound loch an allnaion in the H. x., 
Ephes. § 2, but wrongly ; for, in this place, ChrTSoetom is spealting, not of the viuble 
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of wealth and rank vho founded chnrcheB, wished them to be Bet 
out with all the embellishmentB of art, and so, too, with the rich 
ornament of pictureB ; and, in particular, the cbnrcheB dedicated to 
the memory of martTfs were adorned with the representations of 
their snfferinge, and with pictures ftvm the historical parte of the 
Old and New Teetaments. When, on the festivals of the martyrs, 
great multitades of the people flocked to these churches, these 
paintings were to serve the purpose of entertaining, touching, 
edif^ring, and instructing the rude and ignorant, who could not 
be instructed and edified by means of books.' Still, many in- 
fluential voices were heard objecting to the superfluity of pic- 
ture ornaments ; and others, against the use of them at all in the 
churches. A respectable man at Constantinople, who wished 
to erect a church in memory of the martyrs, conceived the plan 
of oruamonting it with various pictures from nature, which per- 
hapa were to have some symbolical meaning, and also with many 
ugns of the cross. Bnt the pions monk Nilne, a worthy disciple 
of Chrysostom, to whom he communicated his design, advised 
him to be sparing of picture -ornaments : it was a childish thing, 
said he, to dissipate the eyes and attention of the faithful by such 
objects.* Instead of this, he should erect in the sanctuary, and in 
each compartment of the nave of the church, a single cross, and 
decorate Uie church with paintings of stories fh>m the Old anS New 
Testaments ; so that those who could not read the sacred Scriptures 
themselves might be reminded, by looking at the paintings, of those 
examples of piety, and thus excited to imitate tbem. He ought 
to abstain fh>m all sapcrflnitiee, and aeek rather, by forvent prayer, 
bj steadfast faith, by invincible hope io Ood, by alma, humility, 
Btady of the holy Scriptures, compassion towards his fdlow-men, 
kindnesB to servant, and observance of all the commands of the 
I<ord, to adorn and to preserve himself and all bis family.' When 
the aged bishop, Epij^ianina of Salamis, or Constantia, iu the isle of 



but of iha tPTiubla (Jmreh — of the [nlkn in tliii aacording to > ipiritnal wnu ; and in 
tmtlihe tlicTeconipakrai the mriaibta ehorch, not wilhaiplcndid dmrchedifict, id which 

ewe Dnqaaniaiublj «e iboald find an aUnsion hire to imagea in the cbnrchea, but 
with the palace of a lord, which ii amamented with oolumna and statnea. 
* Sea Panlinni of Kola, carmen Ix. et i. de S. FeLcia natal!- 

■ Nil. 1. i*. ep. 61. 
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Cypms, in making a visit to Jerusalem, came to a church in one 
of the neighbouring Tillages, and there found on a cnrtun a human 
image, whether it was of some representation of Christ or of a saint, 
he inimediatel7 rent-tbe cloth, expressing great indignation. It 
was contrary, said he, to the aaUiority of holy scripture, that the 
image of a man should be hung up in a Christian charch.' The 
clolh would be in better use to shroud the body of some poOT man. 
This arbitrary proceeding having excited dissatisfaction, afW his 
retnni be sent to the parish priest of the charch another curtain, to 
replace the one he had torn down, and called upon the bishop 
John of Jerusalem to see to it that for the future no such church- 
hangings, so contradictory to the Christian religion, should be 
used.' We see in this the pious indeed, but impatient Mid nar- 
row zeal wluch characterized this man generally. Had he better 
Bnderstood the spirit of the Old Testament command, and been 
capable of duly distinguishing &om each other the Old and the 
New Testament economies, he would not hare been so greatly ex- 
dted by what he saw. Still, however, it was the way of thinking 
of the ancient church, which be followed out in this caae ; and at 
all events it is to be remarked that it was not the principle, as it 
seems, on which he proceeded here, but simply his arbitrary mode 
of proceeding, which excited opposition.' But, without mneh 

' Detestktol b eccleaia Chruti, contra ■notoTitalsm scriptniuum bomiiiu penAare 
inufinsm. 

' Qon contra religionam niMtnm veoiuDt Sea ep. 51. Hieronjin. sJDfd. opaia ad, 
ViUirsi, C. i. f. ZM. 

* The CoDDoil of the loonocluts it ConaUntinople cited several arritings of Epipha- 
niiu againat imageo, in which he maintained that the/ onght to he uwd neither in the 
church, Dor at thBoemeterieeof the martTn, nor in priTatedirelUnga ; hnt the KenDiaa- 
neu of these piecei is extremely liable to aospicioB. As vrell the enemies ae (he iricitda 
of images indulged themaeWes in fabricating writiaga under ancient venerated uamea, in 
tkvoar of their reipeclive principles. The frienda of inugei appealed to the laet that 
tbesa writings, uonbed to Kpiphanioa, had remained hitherto unknown to eTBiybodj-. 
And though this cannot be considered a decisive proof against their genuiuanesa, jM 
these fragment* bear on their face many marki of baring been fabricated. The first cited 
words oF Epiphanins (CoQcil. Nic ii. actio *i, Coneil. ed. Hardnb. I. iv. f. SMI) ooireo- 
pond in bet too nearly with the ordinary modes of eipreaaion among the enemies of 
images in the prriod. Next occnrs a letter of Einphanina to the empsror Theodosius, L 
SSI, in which hewritss to him, that be had often called on his colleagues to abolish the 
images, but they wonld not listen a moment to his representstioDS. It is hardly proba- 
ble, however, that at this early period Epipbaniua woDld have fonnd anj oooasion for 
resorting to the authority »f an emperor against the images; and this very incident with 
John, bishop of Jerasatem, renden it improbable that B|nphaniuB, in his dedarationa 
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question, this seal of piotu men is juatificd. Then we reflect how 
easily the preTiuling spirit of piety, vhich was directed on sensible 
and ontward things, might betray the rude multitude, vho were to 
be gradually weaned from Paganism to the superstitious renera- 
tion of im^es ; especially, as the excessive rererence paid to sunts 
would soon be transferred also to their pictures, and as reports of 
the marvellous efiects produced by the images which men were ac- 
onstomed to regard with peculiar veneration, as also by the re- 
liqnes of the saints, soon became widely spread. 

Angnstin, as early as the last times of the fourth century, was 
forced to complain of the fact that many worshippers of images were 
to be found among the rude Christian multitude' — which worship 
of images the Uanicheans laid as a reproach against the whole 
church ; but he reckoned those imi^e-worshippers as belonging to 
the great mass of nominal Christians to wbom the essence of Chris- 
tiaoity was unknown.* 

In the Western church this modem tendency, between uncondi- 
tional opposition to images and image-worship, maintained itself 
till late into the following period ; as we see, for example, in the 
case of the Roman bishop, Gregory the Great, witb whom we shall 
b^n the next following period. 

But this modnvte tendency did not so maintain itself in the 
£astem church. Here the progress was rapid from one step to 
another. The spirit of the East, prone to excess in the expression 
of feelings ; its more liTely, warm imagination ; its confounding 
of the sign with the thing represented ; its predominant artistic 
sense ; all this brought it about at an early period in the Oriental 
church, that not only the multitude passed from the use of images 
to the worship of them, but even the church-teachers suffered 
themselves to be carried along by the prevailing spirit, and sought 
to defend their course on scientific grounds. In the course of 
the sixth century, it was already a ruling custom in the Greek 

■guuit tha imigaa, conld have found at that tims m Tiobnt a reoatuiM. It ihoiild 
ratlier uem that the anemies of imagca in the eigbth centnr/ Gibricattd, in this oue 
aUv, occDrrcncea of an earli^rp^iiod, coimpoudLUg towhat waa don« in th^ own time. 
Pnibablr that lingle incideot in the lifa rf Epiphania* which bu been related, was the 
oocaaioo of iBch wriliDga being forged in bia name. 

' Not) mnltoaeueioctnrarani adoratore*. De moribas eocleaia catholica, 1. i. ) 75. 

* ProreaMret noBinia ChrUtiani nee pvCeaaionia ana rim aat acieolca tat eihibcn- 
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cbnrch for persons to prostrate themBelreB before images as a 
token of reverence to those represented by them (the tmontuniiii;.) 
Already did the Jews lay hold of this prevailing worship of 
images to accnee the Christians of apostacy fW}in the dirine law, 
which forbade the use of images in religion, and of idolatry. Leon- 
tioBibiBhopof Neapolis, intheiBleofCypniB,vho,neartheendofthe 
sixth century, wrote an apology for Christianity and for the Chris- 
tian church, against the accusations of the Jews, was forced al- 
ready to pay particnlar attention to these chains. What re- 
mains to us of this writing' is of importance, as giving ob infor- 
malJOD respecting the character of the veneratjon paid to images 
in this period, and respecting the light in which thia practice was 
regarded by those who expressed with consciousness the preruliog 
spirit of the times. 

He muntains, against the Jews, that the Mosiuc law was not 
directed unconditionally against all derotional use of images, bat 
only agiunst the idolatrous use of them ; since, in fact the taber- 
nacle and the temple both had their images. But from the idola- 
trous adoration of im^es, the Christians were assuredly far re- 
mored. Theyshewed, inthesignofthe cross, their love andrever^ice 
towards Christ, who was represented by it, in accordance with a 
principle gronnded in human nature. As affectionate children, 
whose father is on a journey, if they do but see his coat, his hair, or 
his mantle in the house, embrace every such article and kiss it with 
tears, so, too, we believers, out of transcendent love to Christ, reve- 
rence everything which he did but touch ; and for this reason we 
represent the symbol of his passion in churches, in houses and 
shops, in the market place, ou the articles of clothing ; so that we 
may have it constantly before our eyes, and may be reminded of it, 
and not forget it, as the Jews have forgotten their Grod. He argues 
that in the Old Testament the ceremony of prostration sometimes 
occurs as a mark of respect even to men, and therefore could not 
by any means imply the notion of idolatry. He refers to the cures 
said to have been wrought on emergencies by means of images ; — 
and indeed it may easily be conceived that the impression made on 
the imagination and feelings by the eight of such objects might, in 
the case of diseases of this sort, arising from the peculiar nervous 

' Ilia liasmeDts in thg fourUi utiun of the second Nieene coddisI. Haidnin. G>Dcil. 
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B^rstem and disposition of the indiTidoal, prodoce eztraordiaary 
effects. In the same manner may be explained also what he gays 
about the sudden coarersions wrought bj the sight of images, as 
evidence of the Tirtue residing in them; — tliat, in almost every part 
of the world, abandoned men, murderers, robbers, profligates, ido- 
laters, were every day, by the eight of the cross, awakened to con- 
viction, and Dot only so, but led to renounce the world and practise 
every virtue. Aii which, though rhetorically over-wrought, yet 
cannot be pure fabrication, but was probably drawn from some few 
indiridnal examples in which rude minds, by the sight of the cross 
or of other images, were suddenly overpowered, and quit a life wholly 
abandoned to sin for penitence in Mouachism. But it may indeed 
be a question whether the crisis to which men were brought by sud- 
den impressions of this sort, had not been prepared long beforehand, 
and whether the effect produced was of a permanent character. 
To that which really occurred, the ready imagination of the East 
now added a great deal that never happened. Thus arose the 
stories about miraculous images, from which blood bad been 
seen to trickle. Such facts, also, Iioontins adduces in defending 
the worship of images.' Summing all togetber, he says : " Tho 
images are not our gods ; but they are the images of Christ 
and bis saints, which exist and are venerated in remembrance 
and in honour of these, and as ornaments of the chttrches." * 
We see here how closely the veneration paid to images was con- 
nected with the whole Oriental mode of intuition ; how this expres- 
sion of reverence by no means amounted to so much, at tho be- 
ginning, among tho Orientals, as the same ceremony would have 
done among the people of the West, whose colder temperament was 
less inclined to any violent expression of the feelings. So much 
the more dangerous, however, would this tendency of the Oriental 
spirit to sensualize everything threaten to become to Christianity, 
if the prcvuling spirit of Christianity had not opposed to it, as it 
did at the beginning, a sufficient counterpoise. Yet even in this 
century there arc still to be found the vestigos of an opposition, 
growing out of the purely Christian spirit, against the spread- 
ing superstition. The respectable Monopliysite church-teacher. 
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Xenftyas, or Philoxeaoa, bishop of Hierapolis, in Syria, in the 
early times of the aizth centnry, decidedly opposed the re)>re- 
sentations of angels in the human form, and the representation of 
the Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove ; doubtless led to it by 
the rude sensuotis notions which irere attached to these symbols. 
He said men should not think they honoured Christ through the 
images of Christ ; no worship was pleasing to him but the worship 
in spirit and in truth. Such images, with which a superetitioos 
reverence had probably become connected, he removed lb>m the 
churches.* 

We now proceed to consider the seasons for divine worship and 
the festivals. 



R HOLimtO DIVCKR WORSHIP ADD FSSTiVAU. 

Although the babit of confounding the Old and New Testament 
points of view bad already, in various ways, as we have seen in the 
earUer sections, struck deeply into the church life, yettbe most dis- 
tinguished church-teachers of this period continued still to express 
the purely Christian idea of the relation of the festivals to the 
whole Christian life, which, as we remarked in the preceding period, 
' had first grown out of Christianity in its opposition to Judaism. 
Thus Jerome asserts,* that, considered from the purely Christian 
point of view, all days are alike ; every day is for the Christian a 
Friday, to be consecrated by the remembrance of Christ crucified ; 
every day a Sunday, since on every day be could solemnize in the 
communion the fellowship with Christ though risen. But festivals 
and meetings for divine worship, at stated seasons, were instituted 
for the good of those who were not yet capable of rising to this 
position, who were not yet so minded or so disciplined as, every 
day of their life, beforo engaging in the business of the world, to 
offer God the sacrifice of prayer. Chrysostom delivered a discourse 
at Antioch, in which he shewed that those who never attended 
church, except on the principal festivals, adopted the Jewish point 

* So relate! the MonoplijiiM hietoriu, John tfae Sohienudc, 'Imiiint 1 iuutiiifUHf, 
m Ilia ohorah htstorj, from which « frigmant baa beta pranrvc^ in the fifth action of 
the aeoond Nicene oonndi. Hardnia. CoDcil. it. f. 306. 

' L. iL ep. ad Galat. c. iv. e3. MartUnnj, t. iv. i 273. 
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of view ; that, on the other hand, die Christian celebration of fee- 
tiralB was not necessarily restricted to certain times, bnt embraced 
the whole life grounded in faith ; and that this was so, be endea- 
Tonred to demonstrate from the natnre and design of the prin- 
cipal Christian feBtirals. " Onr first feast," said be, " is the feast 
of Christ's appearance (the Epiphany, r^ in^dna.) What, tben, 
is the object of this feast ? To shew that God appeared on earth 
and dwelt with men ; that the only-begotten Son of God was with 
us. But he U ever with «e. We may, then, every day, cdebrate 
the feaat of Christ's appearance. What is the meaning of the feast 
of the passover % We then announce the Lord's death. But this, 
too, we do not signify merely at one stated season ; for, when Paul 
wonld free us from being confined to stated times, be shewed that 
it vaa possible contianally to celebrate the passover, and said, 
' As often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show forth 
the Lord's death.' And what is the import of the feast of Pen- 
tecost 1 That the Spirit has yisited us. Now, as Chrwt is ever 
with UB, so the Holy Spirit, too, is erer with us ; we may, then, 
continnally celebrate also the feast of Pentecost." ' In like man- 
ner, the church historian Socrates remarks, that Christ and the 
apostles, conformably to Christian freedom, gave no law respect- 
ing feasts, but lefl everything open here to the fVee expression of 
the feelings. The diversity that existed in the celebration of fes- 
tivals among the Christian churches of difierent countries, he traces 
to this very fact — that everything here had, from the banning, 
with perfect freedom and by slow degrees, spontaneously shaped 
itself after difierent ways.' In the principle lying at the basis of 
the state laws on this point, and from which many of the arrange- 
ments of the Roman church proceeded, we do, indeed, perceive 
already the predominance of Jewish notions, which had repressed 
the original Christian conscionsaesg. 

The reference to Christ crucified, arisen, and glorified, continued 
to be, as in the preceding period, the central point of the weekly 
and of the yearly festivals and fast-days. The celebration of the 
dies etationxmt, of Wednesday and of Friday, respecting the ori- 
gin of which we have spoken in the preceding period, passed over 
into this, but was observed only in several of tbe churches, and in 
these not after the same manner. Socrates mentions it as a pe- 



' Tn rrnlci-M. h. i. jf 1. 1, ii. f. \Tfi. 
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culiarity of the Alexandrian church, that on Wedneaday and on 
Friday,' the holy Scriptures were there read in the church and ex- 
pounded by homilieB ; and in general the whole service conducted 
as on Sunday, the celebration of the communion excited. This 
custom probably Tanished by degrees in most of the churches ;* 
only Friday continued to he consecrated to the memory of Christ's 
passion. The emperor Constantine, aa Sozomon relates,* enacted 
a law, that on Friday, as on Sunday, there should he a enepension 
of business at the courts, and in other ciril offices, so that the day 
might he devoted with less int«rruption to the purposes of devo- 
tion.* At Antioch, the communion was celebrated on Friday, a» 
well as on Sunday.* Also at Constantinople, Friday was observed 
by the more Berioua Chrietians as a day of penitence and fasting, 
consecrated to the memory of Christ's passion ;' and the sacra- 
ment of the supper was distributed. It is true, the great mass of 
the citizens took no concern in it ; as we team from a discourse 
of Chrysostom's/ complaining of the people, because, while he, 
with a few who had met with him, were rendering thanks to God, 
ou a Friday, for deliverance from threatening famine, most of them 
had flocked to the pablic games of the circus. 

We noticed, in the preceding period, the origin of the difler- 
ence which prevailed as to the celebration of the Sabbath. The 
custom, derived fVom the Jews, of paying a certain respect to the 
Sabbath, still continued to be handed down in the Oriental com- 

' On ths Tir{<t{ and on tbe r*(MTiiiu4, BoapectiBg the aerrica which wu held *t 
Alexandria on Friday morning, see Athanas. hist. Arianor. ad monacboa, J 81. timiit 

Tf rmfmnilif. 

* Yet Epiphuiiui^ in hii eipoeit. 6d. calhol. & 22, still mentions &sting on tiM n- 
Tfii and on the rttritCar,, n a nnirenal cnatom of the church. Also in the chnrchta 
of Milan, it seems to have been the custom to assemble an these days about noon, sing 
together, and partake of the oommnnion, and with this tenninaled the fast. Ambne- 
expoditio in Psalm. 113, g 48, in case ire are to aodenlBnd the plehqae dies in this 
passage, as we probabi; shanld, to refer to the dies ttationam. Acoording to E^pha- 
nios, these assemblies convened about three o'clodi in the attemaon. 

» Lib. i. 0. 8. 

* This maj have stood in the law, which has not been preserred to onr time*, hj 
which Constantiue ordered this in respect to Sonday alread; before the Tear 321. See 
cod. Tbeodos. 1. ii. tit 8, 1. 1. 

> See duTsastom. Horn. t. in epist. i. ad Timolh. § 3. 

« Chrysottom. H. in the sennan first publisbad by Uontfaneoi], t. vi. £ ST3, S I. 
'H/iifm, l> i tarrtiui ui l/iiXfyui On. 
' The one JusI reTerred to. 
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munitisB.' In eereral oT the Eastern churches, the Sabbath 7as 
celebrated nearly after the same manner as Sunday. Church as- 
sembliea were held, sermons dcliTered, and the communion cele- 
brated on this day.* The direction given by the Council of Lao- 
dicea deserves to be noticed,' viz. : that on the Sabbath, the Gospels 
should be read along with the other parts of the holy Scriptures. 
It may be, that the nev arrangement which this council designed 
to introduce by the above-cited canon, was simply that the Scrip- 
tnrca generally should be read in church on the Sabbath in the 
same manner as on Sunday. And in this case, we must suppose, 
the council wished to restore the custom, formerly obeewed, of 
assembling for worship on the Sabbath as well as on Sunday, 
which had now become obsolete in many of the Eastern churches. 
Or this ordinance may be understood as simply indicating the de- 
sign of the council, that, in the meetings for dirino worship on 
the Sabbath, the Gospels should be read together with other parts 
of the holy Scriptures ; whence wc might infer, that, as the cele- 
bration of the Sabbath had been taken from the Jews, it had been 
the custom also to make use of the Old Testament only on this 
day, in the church lessons/ In many districts, a punctual Jew- 
ish observance of the Sabbath must doubtless have become com- 
mon : hence the Council of Laodicea considered it necessary to 
ordain, that Christians sfaonld not celebrate this day after the 
Jewish manner, nor consider themselves bound to al»tain from 



' Id tha ipoMolio conililotioDS, ii. 69, the Sabbath it pirtioDUrl/ mentioned elong 
with Sandij ■* * ^7 for the uMmbling together of the chnrch: Tiii. c. 33,th>tonthn 
fiibbalh and on BnDd>7 the ilaTei ihaold reit from thtir Ubonn, and attend church 
with the reit to hear the iennon : L. t. 15, that, the Ea«ter Sabbith excepted, there 
(honld b« no luting on the Sabbath, when God rested from the work of oreatiou. The 
66, among the apoatolio canoni, exclude! from the falloinhip of the church thoee who 
felted on the Babbalh and on Bnndaj. 

' As it coneeme the lut at Aatiooh, ne the puiage referred to above reapeotiDg 
Pridaj. 

* C. 16. nifi nti I> rmtSmr^ luMyyiXjm ^ira iri{H ycfH' iimymirmrtMi, 

* It ia an obJectioD to the hut interpretation, (hat both iliMyyii-U and Iri^i y^a- 
f£i itand without the article ; accordinglj do uot eipren here aD7 aniitheais ; but the 
whole of the mcred writings, according to their different parta, scemi to be iodicaled 
here genenll;. Moreover, if such an antilheiia had been intended, ioatead of lrl{k> 
}fafa>, the phrase hJlmUi IWn'mi wonld doDbtleea have been need. Bat the diffl- 
eiilt7 with the flnt iDterpreutioD i*, that ihs cnitomary celebration of the Sabbath ii 
tirtrj where pretappoeed bj llul cooikuI, and they conndered thamieWci bound rather 

» the jadaiiicg tendency to carrj Ihii celebration to an extreme. 

VOL. in. 2 c 
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Uboor.' It TM a general mle in the East«m «huroh, that there 
ehoold be no fasting on the Sabbath ; hence the Sabbath also, aa 
well as Snnday, was excepted fVom the period c( fasting before 
Easter.' But in muiy of the Western chnrches, partJcniarly in 
the Boman and the Spanish, opposition to the Jewa and Jndaists* 
had led to the cnstom of observing the Sabbath rather as a day of 
fasting.* They who were truly enlightened by the Gospel eptiit, 
and knew how to distingnish essentials from non-essenlials in reli- 
gion, such men as Ambrose of Milan, Jerome, and Angnstin, 
songht to aroid all controversy or matters of this sort, which had 
not been decided by divine authority, and which bad no particnlar 
connection with the essence of faith and of sanctification. They 
held it as a principle, that, in snch matters, each indiridnal should 
follow the custom of his own church, or of the country in which be 
resided, and strive that the bond of charity might not be broken by 
differences in snch unimportant matters, and that occasion of 
offence might not be given to any man. Ambrose, whMi quea- 
tioned on this point, replied, that at Borne be was accustomed to 
fast on the Sabbath, hut in Hijan he did not. Augnstjn rightly 
applies the rules given by Paul, in the fourteenth chapter of the 
epietlc to the Bomans, to this diversity of practice. He complains, 
that vcsk minds were disturbed by the controversial obstinacy or 
the superstitions scruples of many, who would insist on that prac- 
tice as being the only right one, for which they supposed they had 
found certain reasons, no matter bow weak, or which they had 
brought with them as the ecclesiastical usage of iJteir own coun- 
try, or which they had seen in foreign lands ; although neither the 
holy Scriptures, nor the universal tradition of Uie church, decided 
any thing as to the point, and although it was a matter of perfect 
indifference as to any practical advantage.' But that rig^d hierai^ 

I a 29. 'Or, .i ).: xf *""•'" •'•a-it:>» "> >• ry ntUr^ rxiUZi". 

* H«Doa, b; th« decrees af the Council ol I^odicea, c. 49 and 51, the comaiiniiOB 
and thecommamontianof the mutjta migbt be eelebikled, during the p«riod of bit- 
ing, on the Sabbath u well as on Snndi?. 

■ See ToL i. p. 403. 

* Sea CusiiiL inititat. ccenobial. 1. iii. c. 9 el 10. Hieronym. ep. 71 ad LnoiiiiBin, 

{«. 

' Ep. Mad Jumuioni, § 3. Besdnepedolenietgemeiu mnltaa inStmoMun pcrtnr- 
betioDei fieri per qnoroDdam Awlriim couteutiaBUD ohatioationeDi Tel nipeittitieMn 
timidiMtwa, qui in rebn* hajuimodi, qiua neqae emptnm Mucta aactorilate neqn* mu- 
venilit ecdeiin mditioue neqae vll« corrigendn alilitale, *d etrtatn poMimt tonni- 
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chical epirit of the Bomui diarch, vhidi, from a rery early poiod, 
reqnired nnifuwrnity in things nneseential, irould, in this case a)tM>, 
put a restndnt on religions freedom. In-the Eoman clinrcli, it was 
affirmed that this coatom came down from Peter, the first of the 
apostles, and faenoe oaght to be nniversally obserred. The idle 
tale was there set afloat, whoi the orig;in of that custom from die 
old opposition between the originsJly p^an and the originally 
Jewish commnaitiee was no longer known, that tlie apostle Peter 
institated a fast on the Sabbath, in preparing for the dispute with 
Simon Magus.' The Roman bishop Innocent decided, in his de- 
cretals addressed to the Spanish bishop Decentius (at the very time 
that men like Augustin expressed themselres with so much libe- 
rality on this difference), tliat the Sabbath, like Friday, must be 
observed as a fast day.* In defence of this rule, he offered a bet- 
ter reason at least than those monks, viz. that, in its historiod 
import, the Sabbath necessarily beliMiged to tiie period of sorrow 
which preceded Sunday, the joyful day of the feast of the resurrec- 
tion ; since on both the f<H*mer days the apostles were plunged in 
grief, and on the Sabbath had bid tbemselTce for fear. 

Af to the celebration of Sanday, the custom, which had long 
preruled in the church, of consecrating this day in a special man- 
ner to relif^ons employments, and of abstaining from all worldly 
bnuness, was established by a synodal law, the twenty-ninth canon 
of theConncilof Laodicea,yetwith this restriction, tJiat all Chris- 
tians should abstun fl*om their worldly business if they were able.* 
A collision betwixt this ecclesiastical ordinance and the relations 
to the state, which must hare arisen in the earlier sitnation of the 

- Bum iMirT«Dir« (Mntttnt quia nibBit qoalitcnnqne nliociiialio oogiUD^a int quia in 
■o* patria ne ipsa coDannit lat quia ibi Tidit, nbi per^rinatioiiam aoun, qao reqiotio- 
reia a loia, M doctioram bctam pntu), tain litigiosai excitant qanatianea, nt, niai qood 
■pai &dDiil, nihil raotam exiatiment. Tathii point of diipate, tha two beantiAil Uttera 
of AagnMin relaK, tb« one joat oited, and ep. 36 ad C^uUnam. 

' That Roman apirit aiprfaaaa itiaK after a ehaiaatangtie maonar in th» fbllowing 
lanpu^ of a traatiae which waa probaUf oompoaed b; lome racrobCT of th« Boman 
clgrg7, and ma intended to procura the ge&enlraoognilion of the Roman coatom : P«- 
tma, apoatolornin eapnt, creli janitor et eix:lcsi» frnidameuliua eitiaeto Simone, qui 
diaboll fuenU noonin jejnnto Tinoandi Bguia (that Simon Magna could be Tanqoiahad 
bj Peter only through fijtiDg, waa repreaented u ■ tjpical allniion to the fact, that 
fiatan al*a, whom Simon Ua^rna repreaanted, conld be conqnerad onl; bj faaling], id 
ipanm Bomasoa edocnit, qatinun fide* annnntialnr nnirerao orbi temmm. 
* { 7. Babbalo j^nnandnm «aae ratio eridentinima demouatrat. 
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chnrcb, conld now be easily remored, Then the state itaelf recog' 
nised the church aa snch, and endeayonred to uphold her in the 
prosecution of her principles and the attainment of her ends. We 
have already siud, tiiat the emperor Constantine, in a lav enacted 
previous to the year 321, commanded the suspenBion of all aaits 
and conrta of justice on Sunday. It was a beautifal exception, 
wholly in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, by which he 
prorided that the emancipation of slavcB, after the nstutl forms, 
should be permitted to take place on Sunday.' As Eusebius, in 
bis life of Constantine, relates, he also forbade all military exer- 
cises on this day.' By a law of the year 386, those older dianges 
effected by the emperor Constantine were more rigoronsly' enforced, 
aai, in general, civil transactions of every kind on Sunday were 
strictly forbidden. Whoever transgressed was to be considered, 
in fact, as guilty of sacrilege (as a sacrilegus.)' 

Owing to the prevailing passion at that time, especially in the 
large cities, to run atler the various public shows, it so happened, . 
that when these spectacles fell on the same days which had been 
consecrated by the church to some religions festival, they proved 
a great binderanceto the devotion of Christiana, though chiefly, it 
must be allowed, to those whose Christianity was the least an 
affair of the life and of the heart. Church teachers, such as Chry- 
soatom (see above), were, in truth, often forced to complain, that 
in such competitions the theatre was vastly more frequented than 
the church. And among those who gave up tlie church for the 
theati^ many might be found not wholly unansceptible of right 
feelings, who, if they bad not been hurried along by the prevtuling 
corruption, wotild have employed Sunday in a way more serious and 
more healthful for thar inner life. Moreover, tty the civil relations 
of ^ose times, many were obliged, on account of their particular 
place among the citizens, to take part in tbo arrangements neces- 
sary for the support of the public shows, and so to be interrupted 
in their devotions even against their will. Hence, the North-Afri- 
can church resolved, at an ecclesiastical convention held at Car- 
thage in 401, to petition the emperor that the public shows might 
be transferred from the Cbristiau Sunday and from feast days to 

' L. ii. Tit Tiii. L i. 

* Enub. Tit. CoMUnliu. ir. 18, IftlO. 

• Cod. Tlieodoi. lib. viii. Til. viiL I. 3. 
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some otber days of the week,' Owing to the prevailing paeaion 
for the shows, this peti^on could not be granted, perhaps, withont 
considerable difficulty. First, in the year 425, the exhibition of 
spectacles on Sunday, and on the principal feasts days of the Chria- 
ti&BB, was forbidden, in order that the devotion of the faithful 
might be fi-ee tcom all diatnrbance.* In this way, tlie church re- 
ceived help ftt>m the state for the furtherance of her ends, which 
could not be obtained in the preceding period. Bnt had it not 
been for that confusion of spiritual and secular interesto, had it 
not been for the vast number of mere outward convereioru thns 
broaght about, she would have needed no such help. Xho spirit 
of church fellowship could effect more in those ancient times than 
all which the ontward force of political law and a stricter chnrch 
discipline could now do, towards restraining or expelling snch as 
had never been broaght to feel the inward power of that spirit ; 
and the church of those times could well dispense, therefore, with 
the outward suppM^. 

In respect to the yearly festivals, those still continued, at first, 
to be nniversally observed, which answwed to the weekly feast- 
days ; for, as we observed in the preceding period, the circle of 
yearly feasts had sprung out of Uiat of the weekly feasts, and 
both had arisen from the same fundamental idea, around which 
the whole Christian life revolved.^ Hence, Augnstin, about the 
year 400, still mentions, as the celebrations recognised in the 
whole church, only those of Christ's passion and resurrection, of 
his ascension, and of the outpouring of the Holy Qhost.* 



* It baddaead u ■ reuoD ; Populi »3 oiieDm nuguqnam ad eecleaUmco 
— ud OD tba ioora of tbou abligatiom dBTolviDg od muij cluHt at ciliisiu ; Neo 
oportore qaemqakm CtuiltiuuiDnini oogi >d hsc ipeelionU, mutiins, quia in hii ezer. 
cendi*, quo oontn pneMpla Od snot, nulla p«necatioDi> necenitM > qDopiain adhi- 
b«nda est ; sed, nti oporUt, homo in libera volnntaU tubusMt libi dirinitiu conceua. 
Cod. eao. ecdM. Afr. e. 61. 

' Tola CliriatuUMirnni ac fidelinin mtotM Dei cultibas oceaptDtar. Cod. Tfaeodiw. 
I. IT. Tit TiL 1. 6. 

* Thti was aaknimledged sTsn bj lbs Roman biahap lonocentins ; and froin tbii 
Tei7 bet be infarred, tbi( a> fiuting waa praetiMd not merel; on Good Friday, bat on 
tha Friday of eaeh week, tba aaine practice ahonld be obaerred alio in rapect lo the 
Sabbatb. (L. e. g 7. Qaod li patant temel alqne una aabbato jejonandnm ; «rgo «t 
Dominica at eexta faria nmel in Paiobo erit utiqaa calebranda.) 

* Qiue tototaTTarnmorbeaeTTaDEiir, — quad Domini pasaio at remrectio at adicanrio 
In ccetom et tdTcntna de otnlo Spirilut Banoti anniTcnwiU lolennitale ealebnuitnr, ep. 
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The difference of news with regard to the feast of the pasaorw, 
irhich we faad occasion to notice in the jHrecediDg period, coctinned 
to exist also in this; bat men were wise enongh act to allow the 
bond of Christian fellowship to be mptored by this difference.' 
Yet tlie spirit of church nniformity which sprung up in the 
West, BODght to insian&tc itself also here. The Conncil of Aries, 
in 314, already decreed that the paschal feast should be cde- 
brated on the same day throughout the world ; ' bnt this ecclem- 
astical assembly, to which the people of the East paid little atten> 
tioD, had no such groat and general influence as to bo able to 
triumph orer the old Asiatic custom. Now, to the emperor Con- 
staotine it seemed scandalous, that the commemoration of the fact 
which laid the foondation for the recorery of mankind should not 
be celebrated by all Christians on the same day ; and that, while 
some were fasting, others should be feasting. To him, snch a dif- 
ference would perhaps appear more grave, and less compatible with 
the unity of the Catholic church, than an important dogmatical 
difference, known by him to exist about this time, in respect to tho 
doctrine of Christ's divinity. He attempted, first tiirough the ne- 
gotiations of Hodus, bishop of Cordora, to bring the churches 
together in one usage. In this, however, he did not succeed ; he 
therefore convoked, partly for this object, the general Council of 
Nice, in 325. As the reason which, in earlier times, had led to 
the Oriental custom, and which especially contributed to preserre 
it, viz. the adherence to Judaism, no longer existed, — but, on the 
contrary, a polemical tendency, in opposition to the Jewish spirit, 
rather predominated, — this change in the way of thinking would 
naturally lead to the laying aside of the ancient custom.' Accord- 
ingly an agreement was entered into, at this conncil, to abuidon 
tbe old Jewish custom, and to celebrate the remembraDca of 
Christ's passion always on Friday, the remembrance of Christ's 
resurrection on Sunday. It was ;.cknowlodge<l that, by the sacri- 

64 ti Jumar. uid tlM pungc tboTS referred to from UieroDTin. eomment ep. ftd 
OalaL L u. 0. 4. 

* Soiom. i. 10. 

» C.i. 

' Ttiij reuon, tlwt it iru so diigracefnl ■ thing for tha QiriatUn elinrob to gorsm 
itaalf by tbe pittern of the unbelieriug Jewi, who had cmcified the Lord, it mida 
partisaUclj promiiMnt therefore bj tbe emperor, ftniit Im i/iTr lurtt /iiri rw 1;;- 
#i'rr» »f 'IfttiuMi fxX». See Enteb. de rita CoDiUntiDi, L iiL c- 19. 
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Gee of Chrut for mankind, tho feast of tho p&SBorcr had lost its 
significance ; that the thankagiring fbr the sacrifice of Christ in 
the 8acraiB«it of the supper had t&ken the place of the passorcr, 
and that tbo former vas restricted to no particular time.' But, as 
it usually happens, there were still many commnnities and indivi- 
duals in the East, vho refused to depart from tbe dd traditional 
custom, on account of its very antiquity, without assigning aaj 
further reason for their refusal. Instead of winning them over by 
love, the church excluded them. fl*om her communion.* Fersecu- 
tion made the old custom still dearer to them ; they accused the 
Nicene council of baring altered it out of flattery to Oonstan- 
tine. 

The Council of Nice^ it is true, had decreed* that the feast of the 
passoyer should, for the future, be celebrated on one and the same 
day; bnt thoy had suggested no means for seonring uniformity in 
the reckoning of the time ; and the purpose of the council, there- 
for^ was still far from being attained. In the Alexandrian churches, 
where astronomical and mathematical knowledge was very generally 
difiiised, the most accurate calculations were instituted, which tho 
whole Eastwn church followed. The bishop of Alexandria made 
known erery year, at llie feast of Epiphany, by a circular letter * to 
his whole diocese, the day on which the next Easter festival would 
fall. But, as the Boman church was not so exact, differences aroso 
as to the time of Easter between the Eastern churches and those 
of the West, which amounted sometimes to a week, occasionally 
even to a month ; until at length, particularly by means of the 
Roman abbot, Dionyaius Exiguus, in the sixth century, the Alex- 
andrian mode of reckoning was introduced also into the Boman 
church.* 

' This is now Tt rirx' IrinJuTi, Mji ChiTfoitam iguiut ths ■dTOolM of tho 
Jewiih eulom. Ont. o. Jadaoa. i!i. S 4, t. i. f. 611. , 

' Thaj wen dtoomiiMtMl u » wpante tect (after that fonrteenlli 3aj of tba nontli 
Kuan), QDaitodeamani, rvrafinia Jum-irni, viT^lim} (probably bj an abbrerialion) 
WfM-MW^.r.i. 

' It U TcnuHuibla tlial tliit decTM otean onl/ in the letlar in whicb the emperor 
Conitantina (aee abova) made known and recannaended the daciaioni of tbii council, 
and that among ila own canou no one ia to be found which haa any referanca to it. 
Ferikapa it waa omitted oat of indulgence to the adherenta of IhaaDcienl euatom, who, it 
wa« hoped, wonld be indueed lo jield by degree*. 

* Libelliia paachalja, yfa/^tmrm vmrxi*:"- 

' The mora Mcnrate and detailed development of thia point ia lo be found in a dii- 
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It became, by degrees, as we bare obBerved already in the preced- 
ing period, a more unirersally prevailing castom to prepare for tbe 
jubilee of tbe feast of the resnrrection by a season of penitence 
and fasting. This fast was compared wiUi the forty days' fast of 
Christ (see toI. i. p. 402) ; hence it recelTcd tbe name of rtesa- 
(axSsrri, quadrige^ima ; although the whole time of forty days was 
by no means observed so generally as the name was applied.' It 
was sought by degrees, bowerer, to make the period of fasting, in 
its whole extent, actually correspond to tbe anci«it name (quadri- 
gesima). In determining, then, tbe number of weeks before Easter, 
that difference of usage between the Eastern and the Western 
church by which the Sabbath was excepted from the fast-days in 
the former and not in tbe latter church, must have bad ite influ- 
ence. 

This period of fasting was designed to furnish the Christians an 
opportunity of preparing tbemselres, by a more moderate indnl- 
gence of the sensual appetites, by abstinence from the pleasures of 
the world, and by the diligent reading of God's word, to enter 
more worthily upon the celebration of the days consecrated to 
higher spiritual enjoyments, — to commemorate the new creation in 
humanity which came from the resurrection and glorification of 
Christ, — to engine, by means of self-examination and repentance, 
in a worthy celebration of the holy supper, in which so many par- 
ticipated at the time of the Easter festival.' 



leititioD of F. Wdch, in UiB Dovif commenMriii Soc. Beg. Qottin^DUB, t. L. 1ddet> 
Chronolggy, t. ii. p. 202, ele. 

> Atnnt lliii dLaerenee Soonlea treita, T. !2. At Aiiti(»ch the Dnmber of forty di]^ 
mi ■ccnmldj obaerred u eu'!7 lU the fourth centurj'; (or CfatTSoatom uyi, ont. ui. 
c. Judieai, §4, t. i. f. 611, in b djaconrae delirered duruig Ihs fut: Mnrn»/»> r^ 
nrrMftiunTK rnitKi ri/^ifat, irbere the an\y question that arises is, vrhfither the Sun- 
diya and Sabbaths, in which ao fiuls nere obserred, were also reckoned among these 
fori/ dajs. The differeacc related not alaae to the uamber efdaya, bat also to the ex- 
tending o( the Uit lo each day, and to the kiud of abslineDco which tras practised at 
meals during this period. Not ooly among the commuaities of diETerent countries, bat 
also aiDDDg indlvidonls, a diSerent eustom existed in this respect. Some, who would be 
eminently pious, passed two entire days wilhoul food. Olhera not only refrained, like 
the rfst, from wine, flesh, and oil at their meals, Lot supported themselves wholly on 
bread and water. H. iv. de statuis, S 6. 

* This aim u assigned to the inatilution by Chryaostom, orat. adv. Jadvos, iii. } 4, 
t. i. f. 611. o; «ri;ii li-^«.«. V'(« ""-(-"•"■- wr»i.'«, Ux", ■■'t«in-(, 
rulOm, It' » Tuil iftl(*ii tairmi xataftitrii fiit' mkiiCiImi MTami urn) h' 
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A portion of tho year bo consecrated might also Bend a bealthiiil 
inflaence throngti thereBt of it. Ad occasion was offered to those 
▼ho divided their whole time between worldly huaineas and sen- 
snal pleasures, for collecting their thoughts flrom this dissipation 
and for self-examination. Tho holy Scriptures, which at least thoy 
heard read in the church, and sennons pointedly exhorting to re- 
pentance, would lead them to this. Their minds, less abBorbed in 
the things of sense, would bo more open to spiritual impressions. 
The solemn, earnest stillness following at once upon tumult and 
dissipation in the large cities, the sudden change in the aspect of 
public life, was calculated to arouse the trifling mind out of its 
sleep of security, and render it susceptible of higher influences. 
In truth, the commencement of the foats must have produced a 
striking change in the large towns. " Quiet, to-day, is nowhere 
disturbed," says Ghrysostom in a fastsermon preached at Antioch,' 
" nowhere do we hear cries ; nowhere the noise of the shambles, 
the bostle of cooks. All this is past ; and our city presents to- 
day the appearance of asedate and modest matron. To-day, there 
is no difference between tho table of tho emperor and that of the 
poor man." And in another sermon :* " Then, no songs are heard 
in the evening, no revels of the drunkard in the day ; the voice of 
clamour and contention is hushed, and profound quieteverywhere 
reigns." Still, as it usually happens with such sudden revolntions 
of life, this chango was more often transient than enduring, more 
apparent than real. If there was a horse-race at the circus during 
the fast, all was over ; the city rapidly assumed another look. The 
same persons who had been momentarily aroused by the earnest, 
impressive words of a Ghrysostom, who had beaten their breasts and 
sighed over their sins, now filled the circus, and took a passionate 
interest in the contending sides.' True, men soon returned back 
again to tiie previous quiet and repose of the fast; bat, if this could 
be BO easily disturbed by other impressions from abroad, it is plain 
bow superficial must hare been the change produced on tlicse oc- 

!•* ift/t4Xtyiniif ■■! iii rSt iX\m iritTui, •Sm »Tii iitm/xn •rij n/iirlfoi farm 

* H. ii. in OcDeain. S i. L it. f. 8. 
' In Annira. h. L ^ 1, t. i*. t. TOO. 

■ SMtheadniODitor; disMunaofChiTiMtopi, prcacbedifterut inddeat of thii tori 
■i Antioch, H. ti. in Oeneain, t, ir. opp. 
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cwoiifl. As is osnally the case with such dianges, pieacribed hj 
law and enforced by constraint, the end often faUed ot being at- 
tuned, because confounded with the means. Men looked tor jna- 
tification and increase in holiness, in ontward fasting, and entirdy 
forgot in this the essential things, true repentance uid sajictifica- 
tion, which the period of fasting was only designed to remind Utea 
o£ Or the end was missed because men submitted to the laws of 
tiie church from constraint and in opposition to tbeir invard feel- 
ings, partly influenced by the sense of shame, and partly by the 
di«ad of the divine punishment. Hence many sought to indemnify 
tiiemselres befor^and for the fwced abstinence imposed on than 
by the fasts, by indulging in the more riotous excess on the days 
immediately preceding them.' Many only complied with the laws 
of fasting in their lit^^ sense ; refraining from meat, bat taking 
care to proride themsdves with the daintier fare out of what was 
permitted by the fast laws literally interpreted.' 

The mote eminent church-teachers of this period, Chrysostom, 
Angnstin, Maximus of Turin, Csesanus of Aries, Leo the Great, 
often warned against this hypocritical tendmcy of the fasts. They 
shewed that fasting was without force or meaning, except as ac- 
companied with the hearty forsaking of sin and sincere penitence. 
They exhorted GhrietJajis to nse fasting as a means of learning how 
to subdue sinful passions and desires, propensiUes and habit«. They 
gave examples, especially Chrysostom, to show how this must be 
done. They took this occasion to rebuke the corrupt tendencies 
particularly prevailing in their own -times and under their own eyes, 
and warned men agiunst them. They called upon Christians to 
unite charity and benevolence with fasting ; to appropriate to these 
purposes what they saved by abstinence ; to forgive each other's 
oflTences ; to lay aside contentions ; as, in fact, the bishops mode it 
a point, at this particular season of fasting, to close all disputes in 
the communities, and bring about a reconciliation betweoi the con- 
tending parities ; using, as a moans for this end, the conviction of 
universal sinfulness and need of redemption awakened by the sea- 
son, and the approaching celebration of the remembrance of 

* Chrftoat. de Pteoitentis, H. v. $ 5, t ii. t. 31S. amfaiui Sen /ilt rij U ni 
Tnm/ff iri/iirvt ^^ii^jMi trfrMukiJr ^.Mt/ittfyif jiaJ ftifri. 

■ AnguaHn. |i. SOS, § 3, ct 108, § 1. PretiiMoressiiie cirnibiu uiinuliiini wcu Oo 
lira oAar band : 'BeUiiagtnim nuit ddlcin, nan maUndi:. 
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Christ's sufferings for tho sins of mankind; they moreover called 
VB masters in particular to treat thdr servants with kindness. 

The season of fasting ended vith the week which on accoont of 
the great events connected with Hie salvation of mankind, and com- 
memorated in it, was called the great week (iZhftit q /tryix^.)' 
It b^;an with Prim-Sunday {iM-'t* *'^> /Sot'uO, and closed with 
the great Sabbath, as it was called. The approach of (he Easter 
festival reminded all, high and low, of their individnal sins, and of 
the grace to which they owed their forgiveness. Hence the em- 
perors made laws* to release those who had been arrested for minor 
offences ; and on Palm-Sunday special decrees of mercy were fre- 
quently issued by tb^n. '\As on ibis day," Bays Chrysoetom in one 
of his discourses, "our Lord delivered men from the chains of sin, 
so his servants will do all in their power to imitate his love to 
mankind, and, as they cannot deliver mm from spiritual fetters, 
will release those who are bodily bound." 

In this week of solemnities some days w^*e particularly dis- 
tittguished ; Thursday, for example, in which was commemorated 
. the last supper of Christ with his disciples, and the institution of 
the Eucharist.' On this occasion great numbers were accustomed 
to participate in the sacrament of the supper.* While, on other 
occasioDB, the holy supper was cmly to be reedved with fasting, 
it was dispensed on this day in memory of the original institu- 
tiou, in the afternoon, and conld be received after a meal." Next, 
came the day commemorative of Christ's passion.' At Antioch, 
perhaps also in other cborches of the East, it was customary for 
the church on this day to bold its assemblies in the grave-yard, 
to commemorate the crucifixion of Christ without the gates of 
Jerusalem.' The week was closed by the great Sabbath (ri /tiya 
tfaCCanr), on vliich many were baptized, and put on their white 



' Sm tb* Hmnily of CbryiMtoin respeodng the meaniiig of lliis nune. 

* See ID the codex Theedoi. the titnliu de iudnlgentiis. • 

* 'H iylm mrris, qointK ferie PuchjB, diea uniTenwia^, qoo OCen> Damiiiica 
celebntar. 

* See ChrjKMtom:! dUaonna delirerad on thii dij. T. iL t. 666. 

' lliui it «nj >t leut m the Korth-Afrieui dmrcli, bj dw deorea of the CoddqI of 
Hippo, A.D. 3S3, Id the cod. cuos. eoeles. Afr. o. 41. Aagnldo. ep. G4 id Ja- 

* The li^ifM tiS mf m, tlao called in » more reatrioted lenie, Pucha. 
' See the dneonne <d Chrjeoelom on tliis di7, r. iL 
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robefl ; and in the eTening the cites were illuminated, and appeared 
like streams of fire. The whole population poured along with 
torches to chnrch, and Tigils vere kept till the dawn of the morn- 
ing of universal jubilee, tJie feast of the^resurrection. The small 
number of Pagans vbo still dwelt amongst the Christians must 
also, in one way or another, hare been affected, in spite of them- 
selves, by what so mored the whole multitude on this occaaioa of 
general Easter Tigils.' 

The custom having been borrowed from the Jews, of holding a 
last festival on the eighth day after the commencement of the 
series, the celebration of the paasorer was concluded with the fol- 
lowing Sunday as the eighth day of the feast. Throughout tlie 
whole of this week, from the Easter Sabbath and onward, the per- 
sons then baptized had worn their white garments, and, as new 
Christians, the new-born/ had formed a separate division of the 
community, easily distingulsbed by their dress. This sacred time 
of the celebration of their new birth being now over, they laid 
aside their white robes ; the bishop exhorted them to a faithful 
observance of their baptismal vow, and they joined the rest of the 
community. This important transaction gave its name to this Sun- 
day. So it was at least in tlie Western church.* Thus, then, the 
whole period of fonrteen days, reckoning from Falm-Snnday, was 
a festival. As such, it was recognised also by the civil authority, 
and in it no court of justice could be held.* lloreover, the fifty 
days after Easter were specially disUnguished, although the feast of 
Ascension, and the feast of Pentecost, in the more restricted sense 

' Respectms doB Ssbbalh : Ajt/irftfttlm xai fumyuyim h Uif ri ■■! tn/ttrif mw' 

fKti^nTii, Gregon Nhziuii. orit. ii. in Poscha air. oraL 43, at the] b^inniiig. 
AagDstin: Cbin vigilis hajiu ceUbriUi tola aibe teirsmiD. Keipactiiig the Figani : 
IsLa DQcte muW dolore, nmlti pndore, nonnuW etiam, qui fidd propinqwuit, Dvijam 
limore Don donniunt, p. SI9. 

' Novi, infuitM. 

' OctSTS inftuitium, djei uovoniin, domlDiCa in albls, xvfmn i> >.ruHr[. Augustin. 
p. STS. Hodle octavn dicnutar iufkntiaai ; misceDtiu hodic Sdelihiu InEuitea noBtri. P. 
260. Hodie completia wcrameDtnm octanmin veilnrom. Comp. ep. 55, S 33. Ke- 
Bpecting the newljr baptized: Veale dealbitus intra octaTas suas. E^. 34, g 3. It nuf 
perhaps hara been otherwise !a the Eastero church, where, m itaMms, theneirly bap- 
tized wore iheir while ^rnienti antil the end of the latat of PenCecoat. See thepaaaage 
preseutlf to be referred to from the Cod. Theodoi. 

'* Diea feriarum, atncti quoque Paaehn die*, qui aepteno rel prtecedant niunero tsI 
Cod. Theodoa. L ii. t. riii. I 2. 
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— the feast of the outponring of the Holy Ghost, were selected 
fWiin the rest for particolar celebration. In the Eastern church, 
the Acts of the Apostles were read during this time, in the public 
irorship, as recording vhat the risen and gloriBcd Chriet had 
'wrought through the apostles ; and in the year 425, it was de- 
creed, that during this whole period the deTotion of Christians 
should not be disturbed by any public sports.' 

To these were added two principal festivals, which, as we ob- 
served in the preceding period, most probably existed in their 
germ in very early times, but which first began to be more ge- 
nerally observed during the course of the fourth century, and that 
in an opposite order, — the one coming fVom the East to the West, 
and the other from the West to the East ; Hut festival of Christ's 
baptism, and the festival of his nativity. 

As to the first, we find it mentioned by Chrysostom, as an an- 
cient principal feast of the church in Eastern Asia, under the 
name of the feast of the appearance or manifestation of Christ, 
who had till then been hidden from the world ; ii i^i^Atua or rd 
ni^ttva accOTding to Tit. ii. 11.' Bnt if, in the region where 
this feast originated, another festival having reference to the first 
appearance of the Logos in human nature, a feast of Christ's nati- 
vity, was already existing, the latter would hardly have become so 
entirely lost sight of, and a name which belonged to it transferred 
to the feast of Christ's baptism. More probably this was the only 
festival which in that district bad reference to the first appearance 
of Christ. Accordingly, Chrysoatom actually denominates it, in 
the discourse already cited, which he pronounced at the feast of 
Pentecost in Antioch, the festival of Epiphany, the first among the 
principal feasts, and the only one which had reference to the ap- 
pearance of Christ among men.* He speaks here according to the 



* Coi Th«o(lo». L IT. Tit Tii. L 5. Qnundin coeleilU lumen UncH imiUntik no- 
Tun MLCti biptiimstil Incem TeBtimcnU leataator (which is probiblf laid tai\j in 
eonfbnnity with ibe nse of the Eulern church) qno lempore et commemoratia ipos- 
tolicn puiionii, totiiu ChriitiuiititiB migiatne, > cauclia jure celebntar. Which re- 
fen to ihs reading of tha Acta. 

• Clii7»o.loin in hi> Homily on this (fst, § 2, t ii. t 869. 'EnJi .ix '" Mxh, 
«n wSr., lyiur. MMTiitX.,, i).X' Jti iUwrlrmr,. 

' H. i. in PcDlecoet. S 1, t. ii. f. 43e. n<>;' i/ur l*en r^n ri irifdnm. Ti, t!t 
iwitini *Tt itfrSi ; Iriila SxV lr< rat yh ifli »i rw Mfwnn rrfmntrfifn. 
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Tiews of Chriatian andqnity yrhkh prevailed in those ooantries 
There a Christinas festival was as yet wbidly unknown. In a cer- 
tain sense, men, donbtlcs?, bad some reason for placing this festival 
in special connection with the baptism of Christians, — inaamach 
as the divine life, which was to proceed forth from Christ to all 
the futbful, here first began to reveal itself in a risible way to the 
greater portion of men. Bat as the i^e, confonnding the ontward 
sign with the inward grace, ascribed to the water in baptiun a 
BUpernatnral pow^ to sanctify, so it Bnpposed that Christ first 
imparted to the water its power to sanctify, by his own baptistD.' 
The first indication of the celebration of this feast havii^ spread 
to the Western diarch, we find about the year 360 ; for tbo hiB- 
torian AmmianuB Uarcellinns relates,' that the emperor JoKan, 
then residing at Vienna in the month of Jannary, celebrated 
the feast of Epiphany in the Christian chnrcb. By means of the 
union of the Greek colonial and mercantile towns in the sonth 
of France with the East, this feast may have been adopted, per- 
haps, in these districts, at an earlier period than in the oth^ 
countries of the West. It was because this festival was arigi- 
nally unknovrn to the Western church, that the Donatists, who 
had separated tbemselves f^m the dominant chorch at a time 
when as yet no knowledge of any snch feast existed among the 
people of the West, rqected it as an innovation ; as they did 
other regnlations that arose after their secession.* And as this 
festival was ori^nally unknown to the Western chnrcb, so it 
happened that its meaning alse was changed, though in such a 
way as to be easily connected with the fundamental idea of the 
festival. The general conception of a manifestation of Christ 
in his divine dignity, or in his divine calling as a Bedeemer, waa 
applied in a way which most have been more agreeable to the 
point of view taken by the communities of the West, which were 

' Tn> rai lHArin iylmn pirir, ChiTBOitOiDils. Oat of th[9 Use notioD >1») apmng 
tha CDitom ■! Antiodi, of ver; lolously drawing water aboot midDight of thii leul, to 
irhidi water waa attributed the wandarfal propertf of remuning freah (eroral yean. 
Krei) ChrynHtom partook of this Baperstidon, h. de biptiima Cbriili, g i. BeiDglhe 
f«a<t of Chriira baptism, and of biptiam generaliy, it i^ aUo colled ia the Gattem 
oborcb, lifrj) THT f «»■, or ri firm. Bo ia Gregory of Nuiinzen. 

• 1^ 21, 0. 2. 

* Angustin. p. 202, i 2. Merito i«tam diem nimqaam nolnKuni DonatiatB celo- 
brare voluenint, qnia nee nnitatem amuit, nee OrientaH eccleain commanicanl. 
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formed of pagan Christianfi, than the view of it vhich had first 
Bprnng out of the peculiar conceptions of Jewish OiristianB (see 
Tol. i. sect. 3, p. 402) ; and, at the same time, this featiTal was 
hrongfat into closer connection with Christmas, which had been 
established hers for a long time already. While, in the couDtries 
where tlie feast of Christ's baptism had its distinct traditional 
meaning as the feast of Epiphany, and where it wa^ adhered to, 
therefore, wiUiont any change, oTerything which had reference to 
Christ's infancy was connected with the festival of Christmas ; in 
the Eastern chnrcb, on the other hand, the idea of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ was applied in a pre-eminent sense to bis manifesta- 
tion to the heathen world, as the Redeemer of all mankind. The 
fbstival WHS referred to the coming of the tiiree wise men f^m the 
East, who were supposed to be heathens ; and so this feast became 
the feast of the first announcement of salvation to the heathen 
world, of the first conversion of some heathens, as the precursors 
of the approaching general conversion of the pagan nations.' When 
these two points of view became united in one, the general concep- 
tion of the Epiphany was referred to the first manifestation of the 
miraculous power of Jesus after his baptism, in the first miracle 
at Cana, the dies natatis virtutam Domini.' 

The case was directly the reverse with the festival of Christ's 
nativity, which in its origin belonged to the Western church. As 
it was particularly from the church of the West the dogmatic ten- 
dency proceeded, by which the doctrine of original sin cleaving to 
all men ftom their birth, and of the necessity of their being renewed 
and sanctified in order to deliverance from this corrupt nature, was 
dearly unfolded — asitwas in the chnrcb of the West that the practice 
of in&nt baptism first became generally spread, so tooin the Western 
church originated the festival which refers to the sanctification of 
man's nature from its first germ by participation in a dirine life. 



p. p. 203. Hodieraoffiemuiifartiliu redemptOTomiiiDm gentium, rscitiol- 
leaaiMem omnibo* gSDtilMU. Th« mfttM iDlsTpnIation of Palm luii. t. 1 D, led to 
(he eonrartiDg of the three Magi into three kingi. Bee TaitiilCiD. edv. JndcoA, o. S. 
1 Maximiu of Torin, in tb« beglDuinK <^the fifth eentoiy, B171, aftei hiring oiled 
tD On three mod«a ^ espluning the feut : Sed quid potiiumnm boo botoiD die, oorit 
ipee, qui (edt. E. -ri. He oalli it ■ oertein traditioii, that the three laota oolleoliTelj 
ooenired on the nme da;, the nxth of Jauoar; ; but ia H. viL he l*ja, that althoogh 
Ihe tndi^n raipeotlng nhat oocnrred on that daj, and napectiug that to which the 
feait alluded, waa diSerenl, j'ot then was but ooa faith and one dcTotion. 
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TbiB feast first makes its appearance, as one generally celebrated 
in the Roman church, under the Boman bishop Liberina, after the 
middle of the fourth century.' Tbe general participation in the 
celebration of this feast leads to the inference, that it was not at 
that time a festival wholly new. It was not till later, boweTer, 
that it spread from tbe Bomaa chnrcb to Eaatern Asia. From 
what we have previously observed respecting tbe celebration of the 
feast of Epiphany in this part of the church, it would already seem 
clear, that the Christmas feast could not be one which ori^nated 
there ; but Chrysostom says expressly, in a discourse pronounced 
at Antioch in celebration of this festival, on the 25th of December 
of the year 386, that it had first become known there less than 
ten yeara htfore.* In a sermon which Chrjsostom pronounced on 
the 20th of December in the same year, on the feast of a martyr,* 
he digresses from the proper subject of his discourse for the pur- 
pose of inviting his hearers to participate in tbe approaching festi* 

* Ambioae reUtea, that when hu suler MarcelU ms eoDiecnited u ■ nun on tbe dief 
n&ttlii Salvatoria, in Si Peter's charch, \>j tba biehop Liberins, the Utter wid to ber : 
Videa qoantos ad natitlcai sponu tai populna convcDcrit. Ambros. de Tirgiaib. I. iii. 

■ Horn, in diem naUl. Christi, g I, t. ii. i. 355. OIwk tUmri. Im. Um, l{ •>' 
InXii us! ytiifi/ui i/iU nSrii h ifi{* yiyinTm. True, he ii speaking Id tbat plica 
particularly of Ikt celebration of this /east on the fmenly/fA of Decemher ; yat th« 
course and mode of his argument shews thalitwaaonly on theaasiimption of the twenty- 
flfth of December as the birth-day of Christ, a diiliact feast for the celebration of thia 
birth da; had tber« been fonnded. If it bad already been tbe custom there at an earlier 
period to celebrate some festival of this sort, bnt on a diETerent day, he would irithaut 
doabt have separated the celcbratioQ of such a feast generally from the assumption of th« 
twenty-flflh of December for its celebrition. He would have endeavoured to shew the 
want of foundation for reckoning of the time previouily fixed upon, before be addnced 
the reasons for the new calculation. Moreover, it would assuredly have been yet mora 
difBcult to introduce the determinate time adopted at Rome into the Antiochiau chnrth, 
if auother time had there already been fixed upon. Thcauthorityof the Roman church 
would hardly have been such as to iuduee the whole community to transler a feast al- 
ready eitating, to another day. It may be conjectured, that, previous to this time, 
people were as &r from thinking to consecrate a feast to the birth-day of Christ, u thej 
were fi'om the thought of chranalagicslly determining when this birth-day occurred ; 
forwefind the bishop of Edessa still declaring, in the seventh century, that nobody knew 
on what day Christ was bnm. Bee Assemaoi bibl. oriental, t. ii. f. I63S. It wb4 not 
until men believed that there was some account which could be relied on respectiDg this 
last-mentioned fact, that they were led to connect with it the celebration of a particular 
feast. At the same time it may be said, perhaps with truth, tliat the intereat in behsif 
of a festival which must have commended itself to the feelings of Christians, contributed 
to create the belief and admission that the time had been truly determined. 

• iHtTwToniW. T. i. f. 49K. 
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Tal of ChriBtmae.' The wa^ in which be speaka of it, eheva how 
deairoca he vas of making the interest more general, which he 
kinuelf felt in a festiral Btill new to this portion of the church.* In 
the next following diaconnie, on the 25th of December, he says, 
indeed, that this feast, although atill new in that part of the world, 
yet BOOn acqoired equal authority with the more ancient high te^ 
tiTaU : of this, the crowded aaaemblies, which the churches conid 
scarcely contun, bore witness. Bat still, it is evident from his 
own remarks, that, as usually happens with new chnrch regula- 
tions, all were not satisfied with the celebration of this new festi- 
Tal. A controversy arose about it. While some denounced the 
i^tival as an innoTation, others affirmed in its defence that it had 
been known of old from Thrace to Cadii.* This difference of opi- 
nion led him into a detailed argument in support of the festiral. 
Its object would of course be acknowledged by erery GhristiAD of 
the orthodox chnrch at that time, aa worthy of commemoration. 
The grounds of oppontion, therefore, could relate only to the ar- 
bitrary det^minafion of the time : hence, Chrysostom laboured 
only to shew that the true time was determined. 

He appeals, in the first place, to the rapid and general reception 
of the festiTal, to its authority increasing erery year, as evidence 
that the time had been rightly assumed ; applying here the well- 
known remark of Gamaliel. But it is i4ain that in the settling of 
a date this argnment can decide nothing ; although there is cer- 
tainly good reason for supposing that the natural propriety of such 
a festival, its entire accoi'dance with the feelings which glowed in 
every CSuistian bretust, promoted it« reception on its own account, 
and created a general belief that the true time far it had been 
rightiydetramined. Kext, he appeals to the precise time, preserved 
in the Boman archives, of the census of the Procurator Quirinns. 
On this point it is possible he may have been deceived by false re- 



t L.C IS. 

■ WUeh be bora ftjlai " tht moUwr of ill ollMr fcMU, /mt^AJi mrin rSt \f 
«£>," u iiid«Bd all tha otbcn pnnippoH tba lonh of CtiriM ; )iiid ba namaa od tliia 
OC t aw flii Iha prineipa] faaita, iiti yif r»int ti Sufdnm mmi rt rm*X' ■>' A •"*■ 

TlxMigh thia HMTtioD cannot paaa for a credible biiMrieal MlimoDj, jet H ia aome- 
dmic in bTODi of the aappMitioa, that tbe feetiTal exiited from early (imea in many 
coDntrieaoftha Weat 

VOL, III. 2 D 
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ports ; or perhaps, at Borne itddf, certain apochrrphal reoorda 
had b«en allowed to pass u gemine. In other boxailies, also, 
vritteo towards the close or the fourth cemtvr7, by QteA htiten, 
who notice this feetival as one which OiriatianB r«ej generally ob- 
served, there are nererthdess marks of ila ctHnparatively recent 
iBtrodoction.' 

On account of this more recent inlrodnetion of the ChristBUB 
feativsl fltm the West into the East, Ihe Christians in many conn- 
triea of the East preferred, instead of adopting a feetiralaltogetlier 
new, to nnite the commemoration of Christ's nativity with the an- 
cient feast of the Epiphany. I^ns it was at Jra^isalem, Mid in the 
Alexandrian church. Andit was attemptedtojnstify thissimnlta- 
neons celebration on the authority of Lnke iii. 2 3, &om which paa- 
aage it was inferred that the baptism of Christ took place on the 
very day of his nativity.* Hence agun it was, that, in many of the 
Greek (lurches where, fWnn the eariiest times, neither of the two 
feasts had been observed, and where the featst of Oirist's nativity 



' ItieeinitabetheiriiliofGregotjarNTiutodefendlbeuitliorilrortluifiwIind 
tg^nit Ihew itIio wen not diaposed to plioe it on tba s«in« level with A« tndent prill- 
ai;«l feuti, which commemortled the putiOD, (ha l e wui tt t itiB, and the laoeamn of 
Cfariit, when he n.j» (Horn, in Ditalan Chriiti, I. iL ed. FmW, 1638, t. 358): M^ 
li)( rS m*rM ri *i'xm fuitrtifu/ ftimt tAi THmirnt ilxf"'" «■(■•*» irttMini, end 
therefore eDdeavonrs to shew, like ChiTXoelom, that that whieh oonititnted the object 
of tlii« featiral wu prc«opp08e3 by erorylhing eb« Oakt had wrought for the Mira- 
tion of mankind. So in a bomiJy, aaeiibed incorrect^ to Bonl ofOn«ata(t. iL ofp. 
ed. Qander, f. 602, g 6), it ie said : OiJiir ir,itrit.iii (let there b« no one hat 
what contribntei something to the general joj^ •iliii ij^n'^imi, fliytM/u/ii 
rim ■■} i^irc fw^, iynXXiirt-s, ln/iit ^w/tiia »f Itjf^ i/uh 5 iifdwim, — 
fhmi wMch paisage we may iofer, peilupa, that in the oonutrj where thia was aid, 
not even the old Epiphany fertiral of tbs Syrian chnrch wu a* yet introdooed ; rioM, 
were it othenriie, its name would hardly have been tranafened to the new fettit of 
ChiiR'e nativity. 

* See Coamaa In^copleiut. topographia Christiana in Montfamon, cofleelio noia 
patram, L ii L v. f. 194 ; Caeeian. CoQat. 10, e. ii. reipeeting the eimnjlaneons celebra- 
tion of tbeae feativala by Iba Egyptians. This cnatom of the Alexandrian chnrch mnit 
have been allerecl, it is trne, at a later period ; for in a homily delirered at Alexandria, 
in die year 489, by Panlna, biihap of Emiea in Phcenieia, we find the ftaM of Christ^ 
natrrity deecribed as an indepoident feast by itaelf. AMording to the title, ^ifMtrnl 
waa held on the 2gtb of tbs Egyptian month Choyao, whkti answan to the 3Sth ef 
December. See acta condlii Epbeaim pars ir. HaidmniConcil. t. Lf. 1694. Itsd^ 
be, that the intimate connection of the Alexandrian dinreh with the Bonuo .b the 
time of Cyril : the poattire of opposition in which the former stood at that time to Ae 
ehnrchea of Eafttem Asia ; tbs dogmatical interest in the polemKB wigBd agahist A* 
Andocbian type of doctrine — all thie contribated to bring abont the change. 
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was now introduced because it appeared the more important of the 
two, the name l^iphany or Thtophani/ was transferred to the 
latter.' 

But to explain bow the Christmas festival came to be observed 
first in the Aoman church, and to pass from this to the other 
churches; and how thetimeforits observance came to be transferred 
to this particular date of the 25th December; certain antagonistic 
tendencies were referred to, growing out of the peculiar circnm- 
atances of the Homan church, of which mention is already made 
in older writings.* 

Freciselj in this season of the year, a series of heathen festivals 
occurred, the coloration of which among the Bomans was, in many 
ways, closely interwoven with Uie whole civil and sodal life. The 
Christians, on this very acconnt, were often exposed to be led astray 
into many of the customs and solonuities peculiar to these festivals. 
Besides, these festivals had an import which easily admitted of 
being spiritualized, and with some slight change transformed into 
a Christian sense. First came the saturnalia, which represented 
the peaceful times of the golden ago, and abolished for a while the 
distinction of ranks, the distance between servants and flree men. 
This admitted of being easily transferred to Christianity, which, 
through the reconciliation of man with God, through the restora- 
tion of the fellowship between God and man, had introduced the 
true golden age, representing the equality of all men in the sight of 
God, and brought the like true liberty as well to the freeman as to 
the slave. Then came the custom, peculiar to this season, of mak- 
ing presents (the strente),* which afterwards passed over to the 
Christmas festival ; next, the festival of infants, with which the 
saturnalia concladed, — the sigillaria, where the children were pre- 



t So in tbe puuga ■boTi died from tbeienorai extant nnJertligiuiiiai>tBMil,aDd 
in tht txpodtio Gdei of Epipbaniiu : 'Ufi^m tm lofaiwi, Tri iymiti, h rufiil 
i ivfitf. Jwone diapnied the proprie^ of thit DM of the t«tiu £}>^>A(iR>a, in hi* Coin- 
mentuj on Eukiel, c. 1 i Epiphuiiontm dica non, at qnidun pntuit, nttUii in etrae, 
turn cnim ■bwondilDB ttt et non tpftnoL 

* The eccoDiit of Johumee, bi^op of Nice, in ComI)efi«. anolnriDm InhliothocM pa- 
trDm DOTiuinxm, PirU, 1646, t. ii., end with lapplementuj idditioni io the edition 
of the r*Irp> ■[Dttolid, b; Cotetcr. t. i. 318, ia from too Ule ■ period, end too ftlnlDiu, 
to poaseaa en; binorical importence irhalorer. 

' The [viticipetioB in the cnitoma of thii pegu feetiv»],M well ei tbo mtittul Bend- 
ing of pTMrnta, were pncticeafoT which the Chriatiena were elreadj rtyrinnnded by 
TertnUien, 
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acnted with images ;' jiut as Chriatmafi vas the trne feetiral of tho 
children. Ifext came a festiTal Btill more analogone to the Christ- 
mas, that of the shortest day, the winter aoUtice ; the birth-day (rf* 
the new sun aboat to retarn once more towards the earth (dies na- 
talis inricti solis),* In the case of this last-named feast, a transi- 
tion to the Christian point of view natnrally presented itself, wben 
Christ, the son of the spiritual world, was compared with that of tJbe 
material. But the comparison was carried still fiirtlier ; for, as in 
the material world, it is after the darkness has reached its highest 
point that the end of its dominion- ib already near, and the light be- 
gins to acquire ft«sh power ; so, too, in the spiritoal world, after 
the darkness bad reached ita utmost height, Christ, the spiritoal 
sun, must appear, to make an end of the kingdom of darkness. In 
fact, man; allnsiona of this kind are to be found in the discourseB 
of the church faHiers on the festiral of Christmas.* 

That Christian festJTal which could be so easily connected with 
the feelings and presentiments lying at the ground of the whole 
series of pagan festivals belonging to this season, was now, there- 
fore, to be opposed to these latter ; and hence the edebration of 
Christmas was transferred to the 2 5th of December, for the purpose 

' Mftcrab. SaUunuJ. L i. c. li. qius lasnm reptKnli *dhue mbutia owallu Selilibos 

1 Tha Huiieheu Fauitnj Mtnillj brings it u > enlarge ■gMut tlia Cbri«ti>ii( of 
tha Calholie ehnrcb, thd tii^ celebrated the >oIititi> with the pieua : Soleium gso- 
tiDm dies cnm ipNl celebralie, at kaleodu et loIatitU' See AngnidD. L 10, o. Fuatam. 
The Boman bidiop, Leo the Qreat, compluoi that manj Chriitiana had ntained tba 
pagaa cD>t«m of paTiog abeiauice from ume loftj eminence to tHe risiDg nm; lo too 
irben in tbemorniDglhef vereuoendingilie itept of St Petei^ church. Leo, p. se,c, 
4. The second <»nnoil of Tnilla, or qoiniiititnm, 691, were itill under the necemtj 
of forbidding; the Chriitiaiu lo take any part in tbe celebration of tha Brnmalia. Now 
if it waa the can that the remaina of heathen cnatonu itill exiMed anrang the Oreeka, 
at a time when Faganiam had already almoat wholly vaniahed, much more rnnat thi* 
hare been the caae among tha Bomau Chriitiana in the earlier centnriea. 

' Thne aaya Qregory of Njaaa, in hia wrmon on thit fettiTa], t iii. 1 840.— It waa 
not a matter of cbaoM that Chriit^ natirit/ took place at this aeaKHi, !■ f fuitittm ri 
rwirtf ifX"^ «•) mi riif timfh /^r^ tip rA-rnsftm t5( iinjf nwfuflu wftt 
ImXii-^if. Vnrrifii' n Iii rtn fmni/titan rut i4fiiTiiuiTlftif tiwyiriu ^ irini. 
Angnstb. p. 190, i 1. "Sinoe the infidelity which coTered the whole world like a 
night, was to diminiah, while Aith incieaaed ; for this reaaon, on tha natiTilT of tha 
Lord Jesnl Christ, tbe night begins to grow Itia, and the day lo mcrean. IiCt u, 
then, celebrate this ftatiTal, not lika tha nnbdievera, on aoconnt of this ann, bat onac- 
Mnnt of the Creator of tbia son.*' So, too, Leo the Great (p. !5. ! 1), mjt, thatthia 
day, more than any other, preaenta, by the new light beaming forth even in the ekmeoto, 
an image of thii wondarfol birth. 
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(^ draving svay the ChrisUan people fVom all participation in the 
heAtfaen feBtirals, and of gradually drawing over the Pagans them- 
sdree from their heathen customs to the Christian celebratioii. 
This Tiew of the matter seems to be particalarl; favoured in a New 
Year's discourse by Hazimius, bishop of Turin, near the close of 
the fourth century, where he recognises a special divine providence 
in appointing the birth of Ch'Ut to take place in the midet of the 
pagan festivals ; eo that men might be led to feel ashamed of pa- 
gan Bupentitiou and p^an excesses.' 

But these allusions to the series of heatlien festivals happening 
in this season of the year, furnish, however, no decisive evidence 
that the Christian festival was instituted on this account generally, 
or that it was transferred to this particular time for the purpose of 
being opposed to the pagan celebrations. In fact, the resorting to 
this means for drawing away men from the pagan superstitions, was 
a very hazardous experiment, which might easily lead men to con- 
found Christianity with Heathenism, and to lose out of sight the 
true import of the Christian festival. Of this, indeed, Leo the 
Great fonnd it necessary to give warning.* Yet wc must allow, 
that, from the nnsuitablwess of the means, it in nowise follows 
that such a means was not then resorted to. Easily mi^t it hap- 
pen, that, with their eyes intentiy fixed on the single object pro- 
posed, men might overlook the eril naturally connected with it. In 
a later period, such a mode of proceeding would be no matter of 
snrprise. But it may be questioned whether we could rightly pre- 
sume it of the period to which, according to what has been stud, 
the origin of the Christmas festival must be referred. We can 
hardly separate the origin of this festival, considered by itself, from 
the particular designation of its time; for it can hardly be conceived, 
that, alia- a tradition had once obtained credit respecting the day 
of Christ's nativity, and after the festival of Christmas bad been 
fixed on -this day, the specific time would be altered out of regard 



< Muimm Taiiriiieni. H. t. id K>I. Jui. bibL pib-. GidUnd. t. ix. L 363. Bene 
qiiod«nDii>do Deo proridgnt* diipoaitnm, at inter mediu gaotilinm fotiTiUtei dtrUtni 
DominU orintor «t inl«r ipua te&ebroMC Bupvstilionu erronun reri IdziuilU iplAndor 
eSnlgerat, nt pen^oisiitai hominei in TUiis (apentitionibn* inia pan diTiniUti* emi- 
coiaM JDititian, pnetorita obliTiuerentui Mcrilagia, fntnnt Don coWent. 

* P. 31, £■ G. Diabolm illndoos (impUcioribDi uimii de qnoniDdim pcnouioDe pe»- 
tiTen, quibu hso din loltenDititla nostnanoD tun de MtiTil*t« Clui*ti,qiuuii da doti, 
■t didut, loUt ortu hoDonUUi videalar. 
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to the festavftlB of the Pagans. Tet it should be remai-ked, ia ge- 
neral, that the accommodation of ChriBtian to pagan instatntiora 
proceeded, in most cases, from the side of the people ; the chnrch- 
teachers resisted, at first, the intermingling of pagan cnatoma with 
Christian ; afterwards they gave way, or were themseWea carried 
along by the spirit of the timos. Individnal exceptious, it is tme, 
are to bo met with ; yet in no point which conld be compared with 
the institntion of such a principal festival, and which reached bat^ 
to 80 early a period as Uie origin of Christmas. Originally, the 
prerailiog mode of procedure, in the Western cbnrch, Waa by no 
means to connect the celebration of ChriBtian festiralB with pagab ; 
but rather to set over against the pi^an festirals, days of fksting 
and penitence.' Tbe passage of Faustns, in whidi Christians of 
the Catholic church are accused of taking part in the featlTitiefl of 
Paganism (see above), seems, it is true, at first ^anco, to confirm 
the conjcctore above mentioned ; but, on closer examination, it will 
be found rather opposed to it. Faustns accuses the CSiristiaiis, 
first, of merely changing the heathen into a Christian Bup^stition ; 
for example, substituting the worship of the martyrs in place of the 
worship of idols ;' and secondly, of imitating, without any change, 
heathen festivitiee as heathen ; — and here he names the kal«ntia 
vai the toltHHa. Now, with regard to the firet of tiiese cfaargei, 
we know certainly — a fact presently to be menUonod — that Ae 
church never had anything to do with those pagan festivities, bst 
-constantly ezpr^sed the warmest exposition to all participirfaoa in 
them. The same wonld be tme, thei-efore, of the celebration of the 
solstitia, since this belonged in the same category with the rest. 
But if Faustns had had any ground whatever for accusing tbe 
Christians of altering the pagan celebration of tbe solstitia into a 
seeming Chriatian celebration of the nativity, it is the lees to be 
supposed that he would have omitted to bring such an accusation 
against them, as the feast of Christ's nativity must have been par- 
ticularly disagreeable to him as a Manichtean, who looked upon 
the birth of Christ in the flesh as a sorry superstition. 

> Leo the Grsit ciMa it, in ^un vii. Senno, u in old tradition, nt qnotiea cffioitupa- 
ganomm in rapentitionibtu euet inlentlor, tone pnedpne popnloE Dei ontionibm «t 
operibna piatstig (aaderwhiohheMmprisedalnis indrMta, which were not allowable on 
the principal feetirals) initaret. 

* Idola eomm vertiitiB in MartTre*, to wliich paasage w« ahall agiain rorert on'B 
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And what oeoeesity is ihere, in trntb, of searching for outvard 
eaosee to aocount fw a fact which, as we hare already remarked, 
explains itwif, as growing out of the inner derdopment of the 
Christian life 1 As it respects, howerw, the spedflc time of the 
25th of December, designated for the featiTiJ of Christmas, it 
ahooM not be forgotten, that, in tiie ewliw ages, there were seve- 
ral diffwent determinations of the day of Christ's natinty ; and 
we might, wi th the same good reason, repeat tJie qneetion with re- 
gard to each one of these, How wa« this ascertained T It is very 
probable that, in the Boman church, this point was settled by Uie 
antlumty of some historical tradition, founded on apocryphal re- 
cwds. Now it is rery possible, we may admit, that, allowing the 
existence of anch an apocryjdial tradition, it might hare been 
helped along — not indeed by any design of imitating or riraling 
tiie pagan ceremonies, bat qnite indep^idently of these — ^by the 
mystical interpretation given to that seaeon of the year.' 

We find that it was originally a principle with teachers and 
goremors of the church to resist the tendency, among the mnlti- 
tnde, to confound pagan rites with Christian. We see this parti< 
enlarly illustrated in the case of the New Year's festival, the Ea- 
lenda Janoarie. The celebration of this grandest of the Boman 
feetiTalB, which began with the end of December and lasted seve- 
ral days, was, more than that of any other, interwoven with the 
whole public and private liib of the Bomans ; with all civil, social, 
and dnuestic arrangements, manners, and customa. It was, in 
fact, the commenoemwt of the ciril year, according to which all 
sorts of business had to be adjusted and arranged. It was the 
time when the magistrates entered upon their several offices. It 
was ther^ore the ordinary Beas(m of congratulations, when presents 
wore mutually given and received. Tertullian already found rea- 
son to comphtin that Clsistians partidpated in all these cnstosis. 
In defence of this participation it could ever be alleged, as it was 
still alleged by many in the banning of the fifth century, that 
this whole festival was in truth of a purely civil nature, having no 

I How MaQj Ae d«l«RiiinMi(in of chromlogiaal qosstiont of tUa Mit might pro- 
coed (ram mjMial inlerpretktioii* of Mriptors texti, mftj ba mn, a.g.b7«MiaDltiiig 
Buranjm. in Eieohial. e. >. t. 1, where, on the ^iseiplo thad tin fliM monUi of the 
rivi] jmt at the Jew* niait aeerl; oanetpand to the moatt of Ootober, the ibarth 
month therefore to Jemiirr, the tathor DODdDdea thel the haptiim of Jeeoi, ffi) the 
Mh elJuaiMij, U her* trpified. 
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necessary connecUon with religion, and that it might be joined in, 
therefore, vithont the least danger to the faith.' But with this 
celebration were nnited customs standing directly at Tariance with 
the principles of the Chrietiui faith and the rules of Chrisliaa con- 
duct — riotous excesses, abandoned rerelry, and various kinds of 
heathen superstition, which sought, by meaJis of omens and the 
arts of divination, to unveil the destinies of the whole year. The 
first day was spent by many of the Pagans in an nnreetrained 
indulgence of senanal enjoyments, under the persuasion that such 
a banning would be followed by a corresponding year of plea- 
sure.' It is manifest what a corrupting influence this contagions 
example of pagan immorality and superstition would exert on the 
Christian life : indeed, the Christian teachers were often farced to 
complain of it in their homilies.* Tet even in this case, the pagan 
festival could have been converted into a Christian one, having no 
connection with the pagan in religion, by simply giving to the 
commencement of the civil year a Christian import, on the princi- 
ple that every change and new be^ning in earthly things should 
be sanctified by religion. Thus the commencement of the year, 
as it was to be r^arded from the Christian point of view, wotQd be 
most appropriately opposed to the pagan celebration of the day. 
Such conBidcrations are to be met with ; for instance, in Chrysos- 
tom's discourse on the commencement of the new year. But to no 
one does the obvious thought seem to have occurred, of convert- 
ing the civil observance wholly into an ecclesiastical one; for this 
thought lay too remote from the original Christian point of view, 
conformably to which all festivals were referred exclusively to the 
momentous facts connected with man's salvation, and had their 
origin in a purely religions interest ; while, at the same time, there 
was a strong reluctance to fall in with the pagan custom of cd^ 
brating the commencement of the year with religious observances. 
It would have been nearer the Christian point of view, to separate 
the eccleuastical year from the civil, and to make the year be^n 
either with Easter or the Christmas festival.* It was only to op- 

^ Petnu ClitTialagna, p. 155. Eue naTitatis Letittun, non vetaiUtii errorem, umi 
priDdpinm, doh gentUitttU offeniun. 

* See IA\m. itffMtn lUXail^. Oiryviat. Uomil. Ealend. 

' See the homilie* of Ajiarini of Aduuim, of Haximm of Tnria, of Cb>7SMtinD, 
AogiutiD, Leo the Great. 

* With the Euter feotivBt, tmoa ths reiDrraetloD of ChiUt «*i the li^lnning of a 
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pote a cotmter in/luence to the pagan celebration, that Chriatian 
aaaemblies were finally held on the first day of Jannary ; and they 
were designed to protect Christiana againet the contagious infln- 
ence of pagan debauchery and snpera^Uon. Thus when Angustin 
had asaembled his chorefa, on one of these occasions, he first 
caused to be snug the words, "Sare na, Lord our Godl 
and gather us from among the heathen!" Faalm cvi. 47; and 
hence he took occasion to remind his Bock of their duty, eape- 
cially on this day, to shew, that as they bad, in trnth, been 
gath^^ trma among the heathen ; to exhibit in their life the 
contrast between the ChrisUan and the heathen temper ; to sub- 
atitate alms for Xew-Year's gifts, (the Strense), edification from 
scripture for merry songs, and fasts for riotous feasting. This 
- principle was gradually adopted in the practice of the Western 
church, and three days of penitence and fasting opposed to the 
pagan celebration of January,' until, the time being dasignated, 
the festival of Christ's circumcision was transferred to this sea- 
son ; when a Jewish rite was opposed to the pagan observances, 
and its r^erence to the circumcision of the heart by repentance, 
to heathen revelry. 

Besides these festivals, should be mentioned also the days con- 
secrated to the memory of holy men, who had endeared themselves 
to the church as teachers, or aa martyrs to the futh. Of these 
we shall speak more particularly hereafter. We now pass to con- 
sider the particular acts of Christian worship. 



The principal acts of Christian worship, respecting the origin of 
which wo spoke in the preceding period, continued to be observed 
also in the present. To this class belongs first the reading of the 

ntw enaliDD, and the sinritiul qiring might be uwcUtsd with tha (pring of lulnre. 
Wilh the Chriitmu faatiTmt, (inoe the nitiTity oF Chrul ma the beginning of hii life, 
which Uid the fbnnjation for maii'i olvktion, ud the (eelivkl wu the me from which 



< Bee IiidoT. ). i o. 40, de oSciii eod CoDcil. TnionsuM ii. a.d., C6T, e. ]7. Tridonm 
iRnd, quo, >d calouidam gtotiliiim oonraetndinem, petrel noMri Mataeront priTitu in 
Kalendi* Jiniuriii fieri Utenies, nt in eeelenis pnlUtnr, et hora odara in ipaia Kalen- 
4i* circnmciBoni* mine Deo propitio celebreter. It mar b« a qaeation, whether the 
latter rafei* to the circumcisio oordia, or alreadj to the memoiia dnmrndaionii (3iri«t!. 
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holp »cry>turea. We hare already spoken <^ the impwtont infla- 
enca vhidi the reading of large pi^ons of tite sacred scHptiireB 
had on the chnrch life of this pmod. At the beginning, it was 
left for each bishop to appcHnt snch portions of the Bible as 
he chose, to be read at each meeting of the church. The hist<«i- 
cal and rpractical allnsi<Hi8 to the above-mentioned parts in die 
cyde o{ Christian festivals, first led to the practice of selecting ob- 
tain portions of seriptare vith reference to tiie principal feasts ; 
and this practice was gradntdly conr^ted, by tradition, into a 
standing mle.' 

As to tiie relation of the sermon to the vbole ofSoe <^ Twship, 
this is a point on which we meet with the most opposite errtHV of 
judgment. Some, who looked npon the clergy aa only offaring 
priests, and who considered the main part of Christian worship to 
c<»iBist in the magical efifects of the priestly services, were henee 
indined greatly to overvalue the litnrgical, and wholly to overiook 
tlie necessity of the didactic element of worship. The gift of 
teaching they regarded as something foreign iT<»n tbe spiritual 
office, as they supposed the Holy Ghost, imparted to the priest by 
ordination, could be transmitted to others only by his eensible m«- 
diaHon. Otiiers, hovrev^-, and on account of the rfaet<»ical style 
of culture which prevailed among the higher classes in the large 
cities of the East, — this was especially the case in the Gredc (Auieh 
— gave nndue importance to the didactic and rhetorical part of 
worship ; and did not attach importance enough to the essentials 
of Christian fellowship, and of common edification and devotion. 

' What AngnidD nTsin tba prologue to his homilies on the first e^atleof John, mij 
■«rvB H ■ proof: Soleanitu laDctorum diernm, qniboi cettu ex BTsngelio lectioie* 
(ipoM«t rftdlsri, qna it> mnt tnuiuB, nt din ease dod pouinL Thug, in Euter mtk, 
the lualoi7 of Christ'i ranrrectian w» read in tnm from all the goapela. Bee Aagnatiil. 
p. 231 and 89. Chrjsoslom, in Horn. iy. in priacipio aotonun, t iii. f. 86, **J», Iha 
fathers had Introduced snch apportioDmsDlg of gcriptore to paitjcnlar timu, not for llw 
«ake of abridging Chriitian liberty (gt;^ 7h iri iriymi' Jtalfm t^' UiWif'ni ifut in- 
fiixmra), but out of condeacensiati to the neceuitiei of the weak. Bat the Datonl 
propenai^ of nan to bind tbemadvea to forma onoa lanetiaDed bj nw, wat ihewn ilw 
in the present ease. Id the African chutoh it iraa cnttomai? to read on Good tiil*f, 
the hiitor; of the pasiion from Hatthew, When Angnstin, to giro hii chnioh a mim 
Taried and (nil knowledge of the hiMorj of lbs pasiion, propowd to read the different 
gospds yearly, io torn, and on a eertun Oood Friday caused the portion ta be read 
from another gospel, distarbances arose ; for man; were disappointed not to hear what 
they had been aconatomed to: Volueram aliqnando, nt per singntos anno* si 
onmes STangelistas tliampauio Isg:eretur. Faetom est, non audiennt hi 
consne»erant, el pertnrbati «ant P. S32, S !■ 
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Henco ike ohnrch ▼ould be tfironged vben some fatnons speaker 
wu to be heturd ; bat odIj a few remained b^nd when the ser- 
mon was ended and the chnrch prayers followed. " The Bermons," 
Baid they, " we can hear nowhere but at church ; but we can pray 
jnst as well at home.'" Against this abuse Chrysostom had fre- 
qaent occasion to speak, in his diBCOurses preached at Antiodi 
and CouBtantinoplo. Hence, too, without regsrd to the essential 
character (^ the chorob, a style borrowed fVom the tlieatre or the 
lecture-rooms of doclaimers was introduced into the dinroh assem- 
blies ; as these were frequented for die purpose of hearing some 
orator, celebrated for his ^egant language, or bis power of pro- 
ducing a momentary ^^t on the imagination or the feelings. 
Henco the cnstom of intMrupting Buoh speakers, at their more 
striking or impreesiTe passages, with noisy testimonials of appro- 
bation (x£^.) Vain ecclesiastics, men whose hearts were not full 
if the holy canae they professed, made it the chief or only turn of 
ihtir discourses to secure the applause of such bearers, and henoe 
laboured solely to diB[4ay their brilliant eloquence or wit, to say 
Bometbing with point uid effect. Bat many (^ the better class too, 
«nch men as Gregory of Naziansen, could not wholly OTercoofe the 
vanity which this custom toided to foster, and thus fell into tlie 
mistake of being too rhetorical in their sermons.' Men of holy 
BerionenesB, like Oirysostom, strongly rebuked this dedamatory 
and theatrical atyle,' and said that, through such TBuity, the whole 
Christian cause would come to be suspected by the Heathens. 

Many short-hand vrito^ eagerly employed themBelres in taking 
down on the spot, the disconrBes of famous speakers, in order to 
give fbsni a wider circulation.* The sermons were sometimes — 
though rarely — read off entirely from notee, or committed to me- 
mory ; Bometimes Utey were freely delivered, after a plan prepared 

' 8m ChrytDstoai. H. iiJ. de lDcompr«licn«ib. § 6, t. i. 469. 

* Ongorj at NinuiBn mts hinualT, in hu l>rewell duooune >t CanaUnlinople : 
Kttrinr, x'-f. ^* 0«"'S '^'" ■■'< "•*■» ''" H"t' if^'- 

* Tbna on one oceuion be tuyi : " This ig do theitre ; jon ire not riKiag ben as 
■pectaton of comediwis." Ov}l yif Hmrfit leri tk rutitrr, ti r^^^Jiiv ititnrti 3u!- 
/uti ».. Td Holtb. H. 17, g 7. 

* Hance Oragor? of Nuuhuib, in hii bnirell diteooise pmched it CouliDtiaapIs, 
Mkja : Xnififl yfMf!hi faiifa! ■•> >jiiUnafmi. Henea Ibe compUtnt of Giudentius 
of Brcicia, tbat bit Mtrmons hid been Joiceantel/ innscribed bj note-tiken, who nt 
oat of lighL Bee the PnBbt to hia Sermonee. HenM tba diffenDt reconiioni *« 
b«Ts of (o tnaay of tbe ancient homilfw. 
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beforehand ; and Bometimes they vere alUigether ezt^uporaiT'. 
The last we learn incidentally, from being informed that An^iutin 
was occasionally directed to the choice of a subject by the passa^ 
which the " prtelector" had selected for reading ; when, he t«lls ns, 
he was sometimes nrged by some impresuon of the moment, to f^r« 
his sermon a diffn-ent torn from what he bad originally proposed.' 
We ore also informed by Ghrjsostom, that his subject was fre- 
quently suggested to him by something he met with on his way to 
diurch, or which suddenly occurred during dinne serrice.' 

Church music was cultivated, in this period, more according to 
rule. In connection widi (he " prtalectors,"' were appointed cbnreh- 
choristers, who sung sometimes alone, sometimes interchangeably 
with the choirs of the congregation. It was considered very im- 
portant that the whole church should take part in the psalmody.* 

Besides the Psalms, which had been used from the earliest times, 
and the short dosologies and hymns, consisting of verses fVom the 
holy Scriptures, spiritual songs composed by distinguished chnrdi- 
teachers, such as Ambrose of Uilan and Hilary of Poictiers, were 
also introduced among the pieces used for public worship in the 
Western church. To the last-named practice, much oppoutioa, it 
is true, was expressed. It was demanded that, in conformity with 
the ancient usage, nothing should be used in the music of pnblic 
worship but what was taken from the sacred Scriptures. And as 

' Aa^sdo. in Fulm 13S, S 1' Milainmi nos id errors Isctoiis aeqni Tolantitcm 
Dai, qium nuitnuD !a nutro propoiito. 

* See the lennoD of Chi7«oitom, of wbicb the theme iru ohoien on his mj to chorch, 
when he uw, in the winter time, );ing in the vieinilj of the charcb, Duii}r iJok pemna 
and beggara, and, toDchcd with pity, felt oonslnioed to exhort hia haarcra to woAi of 
brotherly liindueaa and charitj'. T. iiL opp. ed Hontf. t 348. Compare alM the turn 
which he gare to hi) diaovnrM in a certain aermon, when th« lighting of the bap* dmr 
away the attention of bi* hearera. B«a t. ir. f. 662. 

* Tii^.Tsi, canlorea, who, like the Leotorea, were taken froia the fonngsr etergy. 

* In the fifteenth canon of the couneil of IjKidicee, it wee ordered, that no olhcri ba- 
■idei the regularly appointed church canton ihoold ung in dirine aerrice (rifi <» /li 
h'. r).i« »r •«».■«• ■^-l». T» Irl ri. £/.{... 4.«f»,i»-„ u] iti tftifM, (the 
church ■oag'booka), -^ai-XiTrin Irifiw mis 'fii>.;iii' t> I>i>>.firi'a.) But this is hardly 
to ba nodentood ■» meaning that the participation of the congregation in the chor^ 
mnno waa to be wholly excluded. At leaat, ir thia wore the ease, it must be regarded 
el a lempoiaiy and provincial regnlation ) and it would be in direct oontradlction to 
the uwute of the Eaatern church, in which the diitingniihed chnrch-teachen, inch m 
Basil ot Ccsarea and Chryaoatom, expended much Ubonr in improving tha Btylo of 
church mnaic Most probably thia canon ie to bo nnderslood in the sense, thai none 
bnt persona of the clerical order ahonld hold the post of professed chDrch-aingen,ao that 
the ainging of the congregatioQ WM to be regarded aa a wholly independent thing. 
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sectaries and heretical parties ofteii had recourse to chnrch psal- 
mod;, as a means for giving Bpread to their own pecniiar religioos 
opinions, all those songs which had not been for a long time in 
use in the church, were particularly liable to anspicion.' 

It mnst already haro become a matter of complaint, howerer, 
as well in the Western as in the Greek chnrch, that the ecclesias- 
tical music had taken too artificial and theatrical a direction, and 
depfuled f^om its ancient simplicity ; for we find the Egyptian ab- 
bot Fambo, in the fourth century, inveighing agunst the introduc- 
tion of heathen melodies into church psalmody,* aai the abbot Isi- 
dore of Pelusi&m complaining of the theatrical style of singing, 
particularly among the women, which, instead of exciting emotions ' 
of penitence, served rather to awaken sinAil pasuons ;* and Jerome, 
in ranarking on the words of the Apostle Paul, in Ephes. t. 19,* 
sayi, " Let our youth hear this ; let those hear it whose office it 
is to sing in the church. Not with the Toice, bnt with the heart 
most we make melody to the Lord. We are not like comedians, to 
smooths the throat with sweet drinks, in order that we may hear 
theatrical songs and melodies in the chnrch : but the fear of God, 
piety, and the knowledge of the Scriptures, should inspire our songs ; 
BO that not the voice of the singer, but the divine matter express- 
ed, may be the point of attraction ; so that the evil spirit which 
entered into the heart of a Saul, may be expelled from those who 
are in like manner possessed by him, rather than invited by those 
who would turn the house of God into a heathen theatre." 

> Bm CoomL I^odican. c 59. *On i* !u Hmnitm •tmi^ii Xiytrht ti rf LrnXxrif ■ 
TIm fiiM eooneil of Bngi, in thejeuSOl, c. 12, igunit (be PrudlliuiuU, dinotad, 
■t eztn pnlmo* Tel KiipliuM ctnonicu nihil poetlce compontum in ■edeaU pMlUtnr. 
Od llw otliCT hud, tlie fenitli cooneil irf Toledo, a.d. 6SS, e. IS, defended (be ue of 
■Dch ncred hynuM ■* were coinpoKd hj Hilsr; ud Ambroae. Etbd tbe ancient 
hTmm end doiologie*, taken bom ecriptnn, wan not, tb^ Mid, wbcdl; tne bum bn- 
man additiou. Ai prayen and liturgical fonni of hDman compodtian vera nied in 
dirina aerTlM, the aams nn migbt be made alao of aacred hTmtii indited hj men. 

■ SeetbeeonhrenMof tbe abbot Ptmbo with hiadifdplea, on tbe too artificial obarcli 
nmaof Al«xaDdiia,ia btiinationaftli«h<atbei)indodica(iiau>i( m*l rftwdfim.') "Tba 
Bonka," Mja ha, " hare not retired into tbe dsMTt, to aing beaolifnl melodies, and more 
handa and feet;" MiXflwo 4rf^rm h) /b/^.'C'wh tx"* "^ "'••f' K"^! ■■! 
fiitwtarHM I lfimX\H*i ?) *•!■(■ See the Beriptorea ecclniaatici de Mnaica, pobliabed 
by tin ahbot Qerbart, t. L 1784, p. 3. 

■ Iridor. Palna. 1. L ep. H. K«-in{i> ^1< li t» Siwt t/ttwi lix iwitintri, rj h 

«„, ^^«. *^,T«-- 

* Bat bia CoonientaT. in ep- Ephea. I. iiL c t. t. ir. f. 387, ed. Hartianaj. 
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We now proceed to consider the admiiiiBtraiion <£ the aaoro' 
menu. 

And, first, as it respects hapliem : it ma; be remarked that in- 
fant baptism — as we have obserred that the fact was already to- 
wardB the close of the preceding period — was now generally recog- 
nised as aa apostolical institutioD ; bat from the theory on this 
point we can draw no inference with regard to the practice. It iraa 
atiil very far from being the case, especially in the Greek. chuFch, 
that infant baptism, although acknowledged to be necessary, w«8 
generally introduced intopractioe. Partly, the same mistaken notioBS 
which arose trom confounding tlie thing repr^ented by baptism 
with the ontward rite, and which afterwards led to the ovw-Talsa^ 
tion of infant baptism, and partly, the friroloas tone of thinking, 
the indifierence of all higher conc^ns, which characterised so many 
who had only exdianged the pagan for a Christian outside, — all 
this together contributed to bring it about, that among the Chris- 
tians of the East, infant baptism, though in theory acknowledged 
to be necessuy, yet entered so rarely and with so much difficulty, 
into the church life daring the first half of this period. 

Accustomed to confound regeneration and baptiran, b^ering 
that they were bound to connect the grace of baptism with the ont- 
ward ordinance, with the performance of the external act ; fiulii^ 
to perceiTe that it should be sc^ething going along with, and ope- 
rating through, the entire life ; many pious but mistaken parents 
dreaded intruatiiig the baptismal grace to the weak, unstable age of 
their children, which grace, once lost by sin, could nerer be re- 
gained. Th^ wished rather to reserve it against tiie more decided 
and mature age of manhood, as a refage from the temptations and 
storms of an uncertain life. 

To a mother who acted on this principle, says Gregory of Nan- 
anzen : " Let un gain no adranti^ in thy child ; let it be sancti- 
fied fVom the swaddling clothes, consecrated to the Holy Gbost. Ton 
fear for the divine seal, because of the weakness of nature. What a 
feeble and faint-hearted mother most yon be ! Anna oonsecrated 
her Samuel to God, otgu before he was bom ; immediately after 
his birth, she made him a pnest, and she trained him up in the 
priestly vesture. Instead of fearing the frailty of the man, she 
trusted in God I'" Others, unlike this mother, were induced, not 

> Oimt. 40, r. 646. 
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by an error of tbe oBdwatanding, bot by a delusion aprtnging fVom 
an altogether ungodlike temper, to defer their baptiam to a future 
tima. they had fonned tlieir coDoeption of Ood, of vhom th^ 
would gladly have been relieved from the neceasity of thinking, 
only as an almighty jndge, vhoee arenging arm appeared to their 
nni^peased oooscience ready to atrike tbem ; and they sought in 
baptism a meaiu of evading the sti-c^e, witbout being willing, 
hoirerer, to raionnce their sinful pleasures. They were disposed 
to enter into a sort of compact or bargain with Qod and Christ,* 
to be pormitted to eiyoy, as long as possible, their sinful plea- 
sures, and yet, in the end, by the ordinaace of baptism, which like 
a charm was to wipe away thdr sins, to be purified from all their 
stains, and attain to blessedness in a momrat.* Hence many put 
off baptism, until they were reminded by mortal sickness, ix some 
other sudden danger, of approaching death.* Hence it was, iiiAt 
in times of public calamity, in earthquakes, in the dangers of war, 
multitudes hurried to baptism, and the number of tiie existing 
clergy scarcdy sufBoed for the wants of all.* 

In the case of many, who first received baptism in the later 
pwiod of life, this proceeding was no doubt attended with one ad- 
Tantage, — t^t tiie true import of the baptismal rite might then be 
more truly ezi««Bsed. It was not until after they had been led, 
by some dispensation affecting the outward or the innw life, to re- 
solve on becoming Oiristians with the whole soul, that diey tp- 
(died for baptism ; and the ordinance, in this case, was not a 
mere opus operatum ; but really oonstituted to then the com- 
menoemeat of a new era of life, truly consecrated, in the tempw 
■of the heart, to God. Thus it waa, tbat many made it a point, 

■ Th^r unrny JBMij ttjtoihj an(oi7 of Nuudesd, L a. f. Ml : TCfmmmri- 
i-tut "Ml xt'"V"'("t- 

* Qngorj ot Njva. d« bsptimio. t. ii. f. 231, iptljr calls it ; Run xai rmfrntaiit 
l/mttM, tt xt"^ *^ ifKnt, aUJk iri.Hiti tnfuir, *itwii>iilM rtfiifyti rSt juri 

* II{i( f^ Irxirmt iimrttii nit «■■•«> iMCsUi^Ha rvruflmw. OirjtottMB. h, 
U, in JoL 1 1. 

* Qregoij atVjwu, in the *ermon abora cited, meDtioiH ■ om, whidh m itU to 
bftv* pnnred to maaj ■ iraraing eumpte. A jonng nun of ■ raipactiUe kaniy m 
tk* tarn of Cmbuu in Pontos, wM EAtly wounded hj the Qoiha, — who had alrwdj 
lakem the •abnib, — m he wu going out to raconnoitro. Aj he fell iljinf, be begged 
with ecrr ofdeepur, for tieptim, which at the moment no one mu athwd tobeefow 
oa him- To be mre, if he bad lieeii mora oomoliir taoght nqwcting the naton of 
baptim, md of the forgiTcnen of an, ha would not hare been radnced to nuh a itiait. 
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from the time of their baptism, to «nter upon the literal obser- 
Tance of Christ's precepts ; they would no longer take aa oatli ; 
and not a few outwardly renounced the world and became mtuika, 
irhich, at all eventB, shews what importance they attached to this 
ordinance. Bat, on the other hand, the cause of delaying bap- 
tism, with nnmbCTs, was their want of any tme interest in reli^on, 
their being bred and living along in a medley of pagan and Chris- 
trian superstitions ; nor can it be denied, that the neglect of in- 
fant baptism contributed to prolong this sad state of things. By 
means of baptism, children would have been immediately intro* 
dnced into a certain connection witli the church, and at least 
brought more directly under its'influence; instead of bdng ex- 
posed, as they now were, from their birth, to pagan superstition, 
and often kept at a distance, in their first training, from all eon- 
tact with Christianity. To commend tbdr children to God and to 
the Saviour in prayer, was not the custom of parents ; but rather 
to call in old women, who were supposed to possess the power of 
protecting the life of infants by amulets and other devices of 
heathen superstition.' 

We observed, in the preceding period, that the catechumens 
were distributed into two classes. To these, at the beginning of 
the fourth century, was added a third. At first a distinction 
was made, generally, between those who professed Christianity, 
though they had not, as yet, attained to a complete knowledge of 
the Christian doctrines, nor received baptism — the catechumens, 
who were, in the common meaning of tlie word, called also Chris- 
tians,' though in a v^uer sense, — and tbe f\illy instructed bap- 
tized Christians.' The lowest class among these constituted the 
&%(D<oii.iMi, axfoara/, or audi tores, audientes,wbo took this name from 
the circumstance that they were admitted to hear only the reading 

' Chryioataiii contiMt* tba QirutiaD ooiueontioii wtueh the oliild onf^t ta reeeiTe 
from the fini, with the p*g«Q ■npentilion t« vhicli it wu immedutdj uptwed: Ti 
■1(Mim luH Tfn jhAoxm nn rHi x"t'l '{<l{*^^(>**f <m^ rii aiiuHHi rr4fum mi *il 
ibiXii *i n^xSi i,.imt yi^tTM, Ji» /.all, lTt;» rf s-ull ripn/iw i)X i rin iri 
rti rmtf^ foliuiii. Hom. 12, in ep. i. id Corintli. I 7. 

* H«nee tlie *at of the hiihop or preabTter, who received those who ware not Chrit- 
tiuu, M eudiilktes for the Chiutiui dmrob, into the first cUsi of cateohmnens, t^ 
making over them the ngn of the cross: Uuur xf"'""^- CoudL ceonm. Con- 
■tkntinop. i. e. 7. n<iir> j^matit. 

* The distinetion Christiani m fideles, ind Chriitiani el utechameui. Cod. Thei*- 
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of tbe Scripturca and the Bermon, and tben were immediately dis- 
inioBed.' 

The second class consisted of those who bad already received 
more fnll and accurate instruction in Christianity. In behalf of 
these a special prayer of the church was offered, and they received, 
kneeling, the blessing of the bishop : whence their name utc^/'T- 
nme, yoruxXSntrt!, Genuflectentes, Prostrati; also Catechumeua 
in the stricter sense of the term. This prayer of the church was 
so composed and arranged, as to bring directly before the cou- 
Bcionsnese of these indiriduals their need of being enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit, without which Qte dirine doctrines could aot be vitally 
apprehended, and the necessary councction between faith and prac- 
tice ; as well as to assure them of the sympaUiy of the whole com- 
munity in all tii^r conc^-ns.* 

' Some luT« lappoied, tlut there wu ■ (till lower clus, those who were nut M yet 
permitted to ■Itend the meetioga of the chnroh, the i{i>4ii!^itv. Bat u tbii utend- 
■noe waa allowed even to FiKam ind Jews, it it scarcely poidble to aupiWM that a diH 
or caleohumeal were parlieularlr detiguted hj a Dame which eignified their present ex- 
clmion. Ndlber wonld the (emi iitittifuiti, deuatiiig, ai it does, not the iact that 
penona have not jet boen received, but that those once received hare hem excluded, be 
•ailsd to the case in qaetlion. The v. canon of the Coenoil of Neoctcaarea (in which it 
waj itatfij ordered that thoae iaftarml who had &llen ioto en^iin renderiBg them un- 
worthy of the Christian name, inatmueh as they could not be transrerred to a lower cIms 
of catechumens, should be wholly excluded from the list), fuminhes do warrant for tlie 
bTpotheaia of a parlicnUr class of excluded persons among Ibe catechumens : on the 
contrary, the eanon bare siwaks of such as were no longer to be euiisidered as beloDg- 



' As an eiompla of the manner in which the Chrisdan feeliug exprerued itself in 
theee prayers, we will insert here the fbrm of thia prayer according to the liturgy of the 
ancient church of Aniioch : " That the all-memful God wonldhear their prayer, that be 
would open the eare of their besrts, so that they might perceive what eye hath not seen 
Dor ear heard ; that he wonld instruct them in the word o( truth ; that he would plant 
the fear of the Lord iu their hearts, and conRrm the Uth in hii truth in thdr souls ; 
that he would reveal to them the gospel of righteousness ; that be wonld bestow on ibeni 
a godly temper of mind, a prudent understanding, and an upright and virtuous walk, so 
thai they might at all times meditate add practise what ii of God, might dwell in the law 
of the Lord day and night ; that he would deliver them from all evil, ^m all devilisli 
lifts, and bom all temptationa of the eviJ one; that he would vouchsafe to them, in his 
ovm time, the new birth, the (orgiveneas of siitB, the investiture of the new, iinperiihabW, 
divine li& (Iili^u rit ift*frUi, See sect. 3, and below, the doatrine ooncemioK 
baptism) ; that he wonld bless Ibeir coming in and their going out, their bmilies, thor 
domestics ; that be would multiply their ehihlrcu, blees them, preserve them to the ripe- 
ness of age, and make them wise ; that he would cause all things tbst awaited them to 
work together for their good." The deooHi tben bade the cataobumens, who hsd re- 
mained kneeling dnriog this prayer, to arise, and invited them to pray themselves, "for 
the angel of peace, tiriieace upon all that awaited ihem, peace on the prosent dajs, and 
vol.. III. '2 B 
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On leaving this class, they next took their place among Uioso 
who propoBcd themselves for baptism, the baptismal candidates,' 
the Competentes,' Fwn^o/Aiyoi. They learned by heart the confea- 
sion of faith, since this was to be orally transmitted, as written on 
tlie living tablets of the heart, and not in a dead, ontward letter 
(sec vol, i. sect. 3, p. 416) ; and this confession, as containing the 
sum and essence of Christian doctrine, was explained to them by 
the lectures of the bishop or the presbyter. To the symbolical 
usages connected with the preparation for baptism, of which we 
have spoken in the preceding period, new ones were added, yet not 
the same in all the churches. It seems to have been a cnstom 
which very generally prevailed, for the candidates, nntil the lime 
they were incorporated, on the octave of the festital of Easter, by 
the complete rite of baptism (in the Western church, see above), 
with the rest of the church, to wear a veil on the head and over the 
face, which perhaps was meant, in the first place, as it is explained 
by Cyril! of Jerusalem, to serve as a symbol, expressing that the 
attention should not be diverted by foreign objects ; afterwards, on 
the ground of St Paul's declaration in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthiaps, the additional meaning was given to it, that, as the 
act of veiling was a sign of dependence and of tutelage, so the re- 
moving of the veil was a sign of freedom and of maturity conceded 
to them HA regenerated persons.' To exorcism was now added in- 
BufHation, or breathing on the candidate (i/i-pveft, insufflare), to 
denote the communication of the Holy Ghost, as the former had 
denoted deliverance from unclean spirits. The bishop next touched 



on rU the dajs of Ibctr life; and fata Chrisliui end." Ho concluded bjsijing, "Coni- 
mend y oiirtclres to ihe living God and Co hiM Christ." Thaj then received Ihe blcssiog 
from ihe biiihop, in which tlie whole community joined by Mying, Amen. SeaChry- 
Bostom, in epist. ii. id CorinCh, Ham. ii. § 5. 

^ Their nftmea were inacribedfor this purpose in the church booki^ the liipltfch^, the 
malriouU ecclesiie ; which was nomen doro baplismo. The mfmfytKfU k men- 
tioned in CyriU'B prologue to his CatecheKs, g 1 ; ind to this the myilical eiposilion 
of Gregory of Xyssa alludea, de baptisma, t. ii. f. S16, where be lays, " that, as he in- 
«cribed the names with ink in Ihe earthly roll, bo might the linger of God write them 
down in his imperishable book :" Ain /tai ti lii/iitn, *>a lyi, /ii> miri mi! ■.'Wnm'f 

iyX'tiii li'itkta. lu the fifth act of the council under Mennas, a, d. 536, a dracon 
occurs, 'O Ti, !{.«;-«;■> ri, u, ri liurrir/tu •■f.««™. iyyppit riTa-yf^iui. 
' Simul petentes regnum ccelanim. Augnsliu. p. 31C. 

' Cjrill. Prolog. C v. 'EmimrtKi rtv ri r(irurn, 7ta rx'>i*'f Xlirir it I.BWI. 

Auguitin. p. 376, § 2. Hodie octavic dicuntur iiifantimn, revelanda sunt capita cornio, 
quod eat indicium libertatii. 
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tlic ear of the candidato, aayiag, in the words of Mark vii. 34, 
" Ephphatha, Bo opened, and may God send tbee an open under- 
standing, that thou mayest be apt to learn and to answer."* In 
the North- African church, the bishop gave to those whom ho re- 
ceived as competentes, while signing the cross over them as a sym- 
bol of consecration, a portion of salt, over which a blessing had 
been prononncod. This was to signify the divine word imparted 
to the candidates as the trne salt for human nature.* When the 
baptism was to be performed, the candidate was led to the entrance 
of tlie baptistry, where he first stood with his face towards the 
West, as a symbol of the darkness which he was now to renounce, 
and pronounced, addressing Satan as present, the formula of renun- 
ciation, the origin and meaning of which were explained under the 
preceding period ; " I renounce theo, Satan ; all thy works, all thy 
pomp, and all thy service.'" Next he turned to the East, as a 
symbol of the light into which he would now enter from the dark- 
ness, and said : " To thee, Christ ! I devote myself."' 

We noticed as existing already in tbo preceding period the cus- 
tom of anointing at baptism.' In this period, when there was an in- 
clination to multiply symbols, the custom arose of a double unction ; 
one as a preliminary rite, denoting the consecration to be imparted 
to the believer by his fellowship with Christ, whereby ho was to be 
delivered from the sins of the old man, the putting away of whom 
had just been symbolized by the laying aside of the garments.' The 
second unction, with the consecrated oil (the XS'^''^)> ^^ same 
symbolical act which we fonnd existing already in the preceding 
period, denoted the completion of baptism by a perfect communion 
of divine life with the Redeemer, — the communication of the Holy 
Spirit consecrating the individual to {he spiritual Christian priest- 
hood.' At the first anointing, the head only was marked ; — at the 



' The ocniiMiitnin ipertionis. Ambroa. de iii qui mTBteriui inlduilur, c I. &eo 
■be work uctibvd to hitu, de uarunenlia, 1. i. c 1. 

' Auguitio. de ealachiuudis rndib. c. 26. Canraasion. I. i. c. II. 

' See Tol. i. aect. 3, p. 43a 

' Cfrill. M7«Ug(«. ii. c. a. Kiiinal lylnrii t7.i i»X>ii%ai'»' 'Ixf» Xfrnl. Con- 
stitut. apoitol. Tti- SS. 

I, cunC CuBctL Lkodic. u. 18. 
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second, the forehead, ears, noae, and breast, — to shew how this 
consecration by the divine life should pervade and ennoble the en- 
tire hnman nature. 

We noticed in the preceding period, how, in the Western churcb, 
a distinct sacrament had arisen ont of confirTnation, or the laying 
on the hands of the bishop as a symbol of the communication of the 
Holy Spirit (see above), which originally made a part of the rite of 
baptism. The ideas which men associated with tlic administration 
of that chrism, and with the imposition of hands by the bishop, 
were originally so kindred that they might easily be led to compro- 
hend them both under one and the same conception, and to nnite 
them in one transaction. Yet on this point the usage was still un- 
settled,' 

The baptized now arrayed themselves in white robes as a sign 
of regeneration to a new divine life, of infantile purity, as in fact 
the laying aside of the old garments had been a symbol of the putp 
ting away of the old man. Next followed a custom, in the West- 
ern churches, also handed down flromtheforegoing period, of giving 
Uiem a mixture of milk and honey as a symbol of childlike inno- 
cence (a foretype of the communion which was to be received by 
them.)' 

To the times of administering this rite more particularly observ- 
ed in the preceding period, among which, however, the £asti7 

' Jerome rackoni unoDg tbs thiiigi reaerred to the bisbop lbs Di*nai impositio mi 
iDToratio ^irituj Saaoti, u oooitituting togetber only odb ict. Adversus Lacifiriaaoi, 
g 8. MoreoTer, AugmCn, in hu work de baplumo mnln Doiuttiatw, t. t. $ 33, eon- 
(Iden the ouuiai impositio to be llie onl/ tbing neeeattij iq tbe case of tbose who hid 
lintdj receired baptiim in ■ beretical churcb (and lo, too, Kridns, ep. ad Bimenam, 
g 2) ; ao tbat, aooordiag to this, confimutiou ironld conust Bimplj in tbe laying on of 
tbe haoda of tbe biabop. Bat the aeTeutb canon of tbe Council of Laodioea ordainj, 
tbat the Fideles from aereral accta irhow baptiam waa reoognued aa valid, abould not 
be admitted to the oommDnioD till the; bad receired tbs ohriam. The Bomao bishop, 
Inoocenl, flnall; decided, in bia Decrelal* to the biabop Decenttiu, x.o. 416, § S, that 
tbe anointing of tbe forehead belonged to tbe act of eonaignation (in the middle age 
called confirmation), which wag apeciallf appropriated to the bishop. Hoc anteis 
pontificiam aolia deberi epiacopia, nt vel conaignent vel paracletnm Spirilam tradant. 
pTeabjteris obrianiale bapliiatoa nngoere licet, sed quod ah epiacopo fueret consecraloin, 
uon tamen frontem ex eodem oleo aignare, quod aolia debetnr episcopia, earn tradunt 
8|nritDm paracletum. 

' Hieronj'm. adr. Lndf. § 8, Cod. canon, ecclea. Afr. canon. 37. Mel et be el 
quod nno die ■olenniaaimo, — probably Eaaler Sahbath or Easter Sandaj — (more pro- 
bably the former, beoatue on Eaat«r Sunday thef already united together in the com- 
munion) — in inCuitiim myeterio eolel offerri. 
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Sabbatb ever continued to be tbc principal one, was now added, in 
the Greek church, the/«a«( of Epiphany, — a TaTOurite season for 
the administration of this ordinance, on account of ita reference to 
the baptism of Christ ; while, by the same church, the feast of 
Pentecost was not reckoned among the other customary seasons for 
administering baptism.' The free evangelical spirit of Cbrysostom 
declared strongly Rgiunat those who would confine baptism to par- 
ticular seaaoas, and who imagined that a genuine baptism could not 
be administered at any other ; he brings against tliis opinion the 
examples in the Acts of the Apostles.' The narrow spirit of the 
Boman church, on the other hand, was here again the first to lay 
a restraint on Cliristian liberty. The Boman bishop Siricius, in 
bis decretal addressed to Himerius, bishop of Tarraco in Spain, 
A.D. 385, styled it arrogant presumption in the Spanish priests 
that they should baptize multitudes of people at Christmas, at tlie 
feast of Epiphany, and at the festivals of the apostles and martyrs, 
as well as at the other r^ular times ; and decreed, on the other 
hand, that, except in the case of new-bom infants, and other 
cases of necessity, baptism should only be administered at the 
festivals of Eaater and Pcntecwt.* 

With reference to these two constituent portions of the church 
assemblies, the catechumene and baptized believers, the whole 



' Chiyaovt H. L in *ct. *p. § 6. He hen intiintttes u the reiuoD, that ftsU belonged, 
with other things, to the prepantioD Tor baptiun, and thai ooIuM irere held during the 
nuop of Penteeoet. 

* H. i. JD act. ap. g 8. 

* See the Decntati, g 3. 

* In reaped to what look place betrean the two portion* of time, the arrangementa 
eeem not to hare been everywhere alike; and thii ii trne especially ao tax aatt concerns 
the nnmber of the lisgle pnjeia o( lh« church, appointed for the different classes of 
Chnsliuis. In the aineteenlh canon ortheConndl of Laodioea, the prayer for the cate- 
diamsDa is mentjoned first after the aermon ; then, after their dismieaian, the prayer for 
the peailents (Ptenitentea]. In the Apoatolio Coostitntiona, there occora also MSpecial 
prayer for the bsptiamal candidates (Competeotes) ; but the author of these Constitu- 
tions seelu in every way to molliply the liturgical eerTioes, and it may be questioned 
whether such a charch-prayer wai ever in actual nee. We find no indication of it in 
Chryaoatom. There certainly oecura, liDwever, in the latter writer (H. iiL de inoom- 

rehensiU ^ 6, t. L I. 469), the notice of a special chnrch.prayer for the EnergnnAns, 
while the same is not mentioned in the aboTe-cited canon of the Laodicean Council. But 
it may be well supposed that peraona of thia desoriptiaa would be found only in the 
larger tovni, and nndei partieotar oirenmstuices of climate, in inffident nambert to 
eonslttnte ■ class by themselves in the public woiahip, fin- whom a partieolar pnyer 
would be offered. AH theae ehnrch-piayera, howerer, are known to ns only trom 
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service was divided into two portions : one in which the catechn- 
mens were allowed to join, embracing the reading of the Scriptures 
and the sermon, the prevailing didactic portion ; and the other, in 
which the baptized alone could take part, embracing whatever vras 
designed to represent the fellowship of believers, — the communion, 
and all the prayers of the church which preceded it. Those were 
called the inissa catechnmenorum and the missa fidclinm ; (Xnrou^- 
yln run xarr,^iiu^ivan and Ttu> TiiiTOiv\f which division must of 
course have fallen into disuse after the general introductiou of in- 
fant baptism. 

We now leave the Missa Catechumenorum to speak of the 
Missa Fidelium ; and first of the preparations for the celebration 
of the commnnioD. 

The separation of the sacrament of the snpper from the agap» 
had, as we have observed, (see vol. i. sect. 3, p. 443,) been made 
long before, in the preceding period. The ori^nal celebration of 
the latter was a thing so remote from the views aud feelings of this 
present period, that the homeletic writers find it difficult even to 
form a just conception of it.' The Agapse had lost their original 
meaning. They were at present banquets with which the wealthier 
members of the community sometimes entertained the poorer 
Christians, and at which the latter enjoyed a somewhat better fare 
than ordinarily fell to their lot.* The more gloomy and morose 
spirit, whose opposition to the agapse we have already noticed in 

EiMem sonrce*. The questinn come* itp, whether these apecinl efanrch-pniTen were 
ID use also in (he Western charch, \a addition to ihBiiniTersal pnjerorthe church for 
the different classes of Christians. Aagnslin, Senna. 49, S S, represents the dismissioit 
of the catechumens, and next the Fatemoster, which nss desiftked only for baptised 
belieTBrs, the iu;^h ?£■ citt^i, as follovring immediatel]'' aher the aerman. 

' The term missa, in the Litinit? of this period, is a snbstantiTe, and sTnonjmons 
with missio. The dismission of any auembly was called misu. Avitn* of Vienna, ep. 
i. Id Gcclesta palatioqiie inissa fieri pronuntlatnr, cam popalca ab observintia dioiitti- 
tur. Id this sense Augnstin used (he word, p- 49, % S. Post sernionem lit inissa cste- 
chnmenorum. As the (erm (hen proper); denoted the dismiauon of the catechnmens, 
so it was next applied me(onyinically (o (he different portions of divine service which 
preceded or followed this dismission ; and finally, in an al(oee(her peculiar sense, to 
the communion which cune allenrards, and by synecdoche (o the whole of a complete 
serVice. Thns the word misia, m-i». in its ordinary acceptstiDn, came gradually into 

' As, for example, Chrysostom in the (wenty-serenth homitj on the first epistle to 
the Corinthians. 

* AoBUStin. 0. Fausliim. 1. 20, c. 20. Agapes nostra panperes pascont, sire frngibns 
sive eamibus. Plerumiine in agapilnta etiiun eames panperibus nogsntur. 
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tlie preceding period, continued to shew the same dislike to them 
in this. The above-mentioned Council of Gangra, which manifested 
some resistance to this one-sided ascetic tendency, took the agapie 
nndcr it£ protection ; pronouncing sentence of condemnation, in its 
cleTcnth canon, on Uiose who treated these fcfltivals with contempt 
when they were made from Christian motirea, and discourteously 
refused to attend them when the brethren were invited in honour 
of the Lord. Other councils did not object to tJie agapge, in 
themselves considered, but only forbade them to be held m Ike 
churches.^ 

In respect to the liturgical service connected with the sacrament 
of the supper in this period,' it is to be observed that it was based 
on the genuinely Christian view of the holy supper as representing 
the fellowship of divine life subsisting between believers, their Re- 
deemer and one another. The whole design, therefore, was to bring 
up to lively exercise in the minds of Christians the thought that 
tbey were now entering into communion with the ascended Christ, 
and should, in spirit, ascend up to where he is in heaven ; that 
though the whole was a free ^ft of divine grace, yet they should be 
prepared to receive it by the direction of their affections to the Re- 
deemer and by faith in him ; that, without mutual love towards each 
other, they could not enter into communion with the Saviour. The 
deacon invited all present to bestow the mutual kiss of charity, as a 
sign of the fraternal communion of hearts, without which no true 
celebration of the sacred supper could be observed.' Next the 
dcncon called upon the assembled church to examine themselves 
and one another, to see that no unworthy person was among them;* 
meaning by this, that they should see, not merely that no cate- 
cliumcns, unbelievers, or heretics were present, but also that there 
was no one who harboured wrong feelings against his brother, no 
one playing the part of a hypocrite.' " Let us all stand up ; our 

' Cancil. Liodlcea. c, 28. CondL UippoD. 393, (v Cod. mdoii. «cclea. Ah. 43. 
LuliT Copdl. Trnlbn. ii. c, 74. 

* Aa we lurn from lh« apostolic Conilltntioiu, froin the V. ainong the t-iynt fti/rrm- 
ytiyiKt!i of Cyrill, and from the scatlered fngments in the bomiliei of ChiyMMlam ; 
■lw> from single hints in ihs lennons of Angustin and of othen. 

■ 'Arn'nr/i ^XXiiltn i< f.Ar/ur. iy'.^ or in Cjrilt. i>.XiKti^ ir.xitiri hk. it.Xi- 
Xin arv-i^k/ii/a : which last fDmnila doubtleos vaa to shew, that the clergy should 
consider this aa iddrisied DOt ontj to the flock, but also to thciDselTea. 

* 'Eriyinrxiri ixxixni, according to Chrjsostom, 
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ejca directed to the Lord, with fear and trembling (in tlie sense of 
our own unworthinese and weakness, and the exalted character of 
him who is willing to commnne with us.")' Then, for the purpose 
of making it still more distinctly felt, that none but the heart whose 
afiections were bent on heavenly things could take any part in com- 
munion with the Saviour, the deacon once more said : " Lift up 
your hearts ;'" — to which the church responded, " Yes, to the Lord 
we have lifted them up.'" Next, in conformity with the original 
meaning and celebration of the ordinance, followed the invitation 
of the bishop, calling on the church to unite in giving thanks for 
all the blessings of creation and redemption;* and the church replied 
to the bishop's invitation in the words, " Yes, it is meet and right 
to give thanks unto the Lord."* Before tiie elements w«re distri- 
buted, the bishop, to signify that only a holy temper was prepared 
to participate in a holy ordinance, exclaimed, " The holy, to the 
holy."* But the church expressed the consciousness, that no man 
is holy out of his own nature, that only one is holy, and the sinful 
could be made holy only through faith in him, by exclaiming, 
" One is holy, one Lord, Jesus Christ, blessed for ever to the 
glory of God the Father.'" During the celebration of the supper, 
the 34th Psalm, particularly the dth verse, was sung, as an invita- 
tion to the communicants. 

In the consecration of the elements, it was considered to be es- 
sentially important, that the words of the institution, according to 
the Gospel, and according to the apostle Paul, should be pronounced 
without alteration ; for it was the gena-al persuasion, that when 



' '0(/ti TfH mi;.*! /iini fittr Mm) rfiftu IrrarK ttfiit tr(Hf'ifUi. In the word 
(Tfirf ifiii lies, it is true, tbe notion of saerilice i 7«t in Ihin canncition the l«nii ma; ttill 
have teference to the notion of ucrilics talien In the ■{Hritnttl, STnibolicii seme. See 
Tol. i. sect. 3, p. 450 j and It ii ainguUr Co obaerre, that here the eacriRcitl act ie set 
toiXh aaordin/f to Ihe original view, which iieldthe cierg}> to hvonlf therepreaentaliTes 
of the church in the exercise of the QniTBTsal Chrigtiao prielthood, aa a common trans- 
BCtiau of the prieat and ihe flock, not as a siMcial act of the prieat alone. 

■ *Aw Tit >■;>'<(, or iiK rit >w<, or both together, £,« «( ■■;};■< w t» w<, 
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the priest ottered the words of Christ : " This is my body, my 
blood," by virtue of the ma^cal power of these words, the bread 
aod wine were, ia some miracnloas way, ualted with the body and 
blood of Christ.' ConcenuDg the particular notions on this point, 
see Bcctioa ir. These words of institution were, however,, intro- 
duced into a prayer,* in which God was invoked graciously to ac- 
cept this offering.' When the bishop or presbyter was about to 
finish the consecration, the curtain which hung before the altar 
was drawn up,* and the consecrating minister now shewed to the 
church the outward elements of the supper, which till now had been 
concealed from their eyes, lifting them np, as the body and blood 
of Christ.* That the church then fell on their knees, or that they 
prostrated themselves on the ground, cannot indeed be proved by 
the authority of any ecclesiastical writer of this period. We know 
it was not until a much later period, that this usage was introduced 
into the Western church ; but the custom, to say the least, fell in 
with the prevailing views and language of tbe Greek church ;* and 
this outward sign of reverence was, in fact, more frequently used 
by the latter, and in a less rigid sense, than among the people of 
the West. 

The confounding of the inward thing with the outward sign in 
the sacrament of the supper, gave rise to many expressions of a 

' See ClirrKitlom. Horn. i. de proditSone Juda, g 6, t. ii. t. 36*. Twn ri fHfUi fit- 
r,ffa^ii„ ^ rcxilitiM,- i f«il ofn ini \,x.t«^ »/ l»'«r.. w^imi,,. 1, r^, 

l{yiifiT<u. Da ueramentu, lib. it. o. it. Ubi Ten ilur, ut conficiitur McnmcnlDm, 
jam noil snii nermonibm noerdos, ud DtilOT termonibiu ChrUti ; «rgo Mrmo Chriiti 
hoc conGcil ucnurentam. 

:he Oospsls and 

In;*. 

* Sach % (bnn of pnytr hu been prMerred to na in the work de ncramoDtia, I. o. ; 
uid it U remarfaiblt, (hat here, too, the primitire wn; of thinking and feeling still 
manifeita its presence, since it wu not Christ, bat the bread and wine, the symbols of 
his bodjr, whidi were reprcMnled aa the object of the ■wriGrial act. Hano oblationcn 
— it mns — qnod est figon eorporii et sanguinis domini noatri, offcrimo* tibi hone 
panem ssnclnm. 

. * Chrjrsoslom Horn. iii. in epist ad Ephes. % 5. 'A>iX>>^ih ri i/tfitvfit. 

* Baall. de Bp. a c. 27 : 'Atiliitt r^ Jfr» ui «S *«■»(«». DiouTs. Are*, 
pagit. hienroh. 3. Of the consecraling officer it is said : 'Tr l^.i iyi, i,amm\i- 

* See TheodercL Dial. ii. in confus. respecting tha oattiard elements in the BUppoi : 
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BuperstitioDS rcrercncc for the external Bymbole of the ordinance;' 
■while this superstitious reverence had no tendency whatever to 
promote the worthy use of it as a means of grace. On the contrary, 
the more men were accustomed to look upon the holy supper as 
possessing a power to sanctify by some magical operation from 
without, the less they thought of what was requisite on the part of 
the inner man, in order to a right use of this means of grace in its 
religions and moral purport; a fact made snfficioutly evident by 
the censures and admonitjons which the Greek fathers found it 
necessary so frequently to introduce in their homilies. 

Vi'o already noticed, in the preceding pwiod, the origin of the 
diversity of custom which prevailed in respect to the less frequent 
or the daily participation in the communion. Thisdifference of prac- 
tice continued to prevail also in the present period. In the Jtoinan, 
the Spanish and the Al&randrian churches,' daily communion vas 
still practised, at least in tlie fourth century. In other churches, the 
custom was to observe the communion less frequently ; each indi- 
vidual, in fact, joiningin it according as bis own inward necessities 
required. Tljts diversity of practice, also, grew out of the different 
views which prevailed respecting the use of this means of grace. 
Some, who were in favour of the less frequent participation of the 
sacrament, said, certain seasons ought to be chosen in which Chris- 
tians might prepare themselves, by a life of severity and abstinence, 
by collecting the thoughts, and by self-examination, for a worthy 
participation, so as not to join in the holy ordinance to their own 
condemnation. Others maintained that Christians ought never to 
keep away from the ordinance, except when, on account of some 
great transgression, they were, by the sentence of the bishop, sus- 
pended from the communion and condemned to church penance ; 
on all other occasions they ought to look upon the Lord's body as 
a daily means of salvation.* Augnstin and Jerome reckoned these 
differences also among the ones where each individual, without 
prq'udicc to Christian fellowship, was bound to proceed according 

' Thus Cyrill of Jerasslem, Myslagog. v. IT, recommeiidla thai, as long k >nj 
moisture remsinpd in iha month, Christians should apply it to the hand, and with the 
hand 80 moistened, touch thi forehead, the cjes, and the other organs of sense, and 
thni eanclify them. 

* Respeeting the two first, see Hiironymun, ep. 71 ad Ludnium, g 6 ;- -reipectidg 
the latter, Bagilids of Cssarea, ep. 9Z. 

' See AnguMin. cp. 54 ad .Taniiar. ^ 4. 
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to the usage of his own church and according to his ovrn aubjcctive 
point of view. " Each of them," says Augustin, " honours the 
Lord's body, in his own way ; just ae there was no difference he- 
twecn ZaccheuB and that centurion, when one of them received the 
Lord joyfully into hia honse, Luke xix. 6, and the other said, 
' Lord, I am not worthy that thoo shouldst come under my roof.' 
(Matt, viii, 8) — both hononring the Saviour in differertt, and, so to 
speak, opposite ways, both felt themselves wrctclied in their sins, 
both obtuned grace." Chrysoetom inclines to the opinion that, as 
the celebration of the communion of believers with the Lord and 
with one another, in the sacred supper, belonged to the essential 
b^g of every church assembly, therefore, whenever the communion 
was celebrated in the church, all should participate in it : but here 
assuredly everything depends on its being done in the right 
temper of heart ; else it must only redound to the condemnation 
of him who unworthily participates in the ordinance. " Many," 
says he, in a discourse preaclicd at Antioch,' " partake of the 
sacram'ent once in the year, others twice. The anachorets in 
the deserts oftentimes can partake of it only once in two years. 
Neither of these cases can be approved, in itself considered. We 
can give our unqnalified approbation only to those who come to 
the commnnion with a pure heart, a conscience void of offence, 
and a blameless life. Such may continually repair to the sacra- 
ment of the sapper ; but those who are not so disposed eat and 
drink condemnation to themselves, even though they partake of it 
but once." He was obliged to complain that many, who, on ordi- 
nary occasions, felt themselves unworthy to participate in the com- 
munion, still had no scruples to communicate once a year, after 
the fasts, at the festival of Easter, or of the Epiphany ; just as if 
they did not incur the same condemnation, whether they received 
tJie holy sapper at these or at any other times, in an unholy tem- 
per of mind.' He complains' that of those who, on other days 
when the church assembled, attended the entire missa fidelium, 
very few participated in the commanion, to which the whole liturgy 
had reference ; so that the whole act in this case was a mere for- 
mality. " They either belong to the class of the unworthy, who 



■ H. 17, !iicp.ad tlebr. $4. 

< H. V. in ep. i. ad TimoUi. % 3. In ep. >d Ephes. Uomil. jii. § 4- 

■ Thp lut citta place, g 5. 
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are notified (see above) to depart from the assenibly, or they re- 
main behind as belonging with the vorthy, in vhich cose they 
onght to partake of the communion. What a contradiction, that, 
vbtle they join in all those confessions and songs, they yet cannot 
participate of the Lord's body !" 

In Uiose cases, however, where the custom of daily communion 
still prevailed, bnt divine service was held and the sacramental sup- 
per coasocrated only once or twice on Sunday and Friday, or at 
most bnt four times a week, on Sunday, Saturday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, no other course remained for those who were desirous of 
having the body of the Lord for their daily nourishment, except to 
take home with them a portion of the consecrated bread, — for a 
superstitions dread prevented them from taking with tbem the wine, 
which might be so easily spilled, — and to reserve it for fnture use, 
so that now they might everyday, before engaging in any worldly 
employment, participate of the sacrament, and consecrate and 
strengthen themselves by communion with the Lord.' In voyages 
by sea, also, Christians were in the habit of taking with them a 
portion of the consecrated bread, so as to have it in their power 
to partake of the sacrament by the way.' 

This abuse, so contradictory to the original design of the holy 
supper, whereby it was converted into a sort of amulet,* was the 
occasion, too, of bringing about the first deviation from the ori^- 



' This ii Bud bj Jerome, in ep.48>d Pammuliianig IS, c 



la EoiuuetadiDein, at lidelei aempBTChrUtrcaTpniaocipiaiit', and anbuqnentlr, 
in nference to those who, although thej were ifrud to come to chnrch, jet had no fear 
of parlidpaling in the Lord> bodj at home, heuja; Ad alias b publico, aliiia,in domo, 
Clirialua ut7 In like numner, Baail of C«area ttji of Alexandria, ep. 93, that in that 
place, each one communicated, whenever be pleaaed, at home. 

■ See Ambros. oratio fnnebriade alutufratiig Satfri. This notion of a magical vir- 
tns residing in the bread, ia illustrated by ao example which Ambrose here relate* in 
the case of his own brother. The latter, at some period before he had received bap- 
tism, being on board a ship which ran ashore and was wrecked, obtained from aome of 
his fellow Tojagen who bad bean baptized, a portion of the CDnsscraled bread, which 
thej carried with them. This be bound round his neck, and then confidently threw 
himself into the sea. He wu the first to get to the land, and of eouraa ascribed his 
deliversnce to the power of this charm. 

* Meanwhile we find, in the third canon of the Council of ClMarangnst«(Saraga8ta), 
A.D. 380, and in the fonrteenth canon ofthe first Council of Toledo, a.d.400, astringent 
decree apinst ihoM who did not partake of the sacrament of the sapper at church ; 
but this decree may perhaps have been directed, not so much against the abuse of 
Ireaiurins up the consecrated element, by itself considered, as against the hypocritical 
Catholicism ofthe Priscitlians. 
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nal form of iuBtitotion ; for Christians vere nov satisfied whon 
they partook of the consecrated bread without the cup. Id other 
respects, the full participation of the sacrament in hoth kinds was 
nniformly held to be necessary. The contrary practice vas con- 
demned, as savouring of Manichieism ; since the Uanicheans, con> 
formably to their ascetic principles, avoid a partakiug of the wine 
in the sacrament of the supper.* 

The preceding period shews us how, by a change of the idea 
of the Christian priesthood, another shape and direction was given 
also to the original idea of a sacrificial act in the sacrament of 
the supper. In the present period we may still trace, by various 
marks, the separate existence of these very different elemeuta, out 
of which the notion of a sacrifice in the Lord's supper gradually 
arose. On the one hand, was iite older form of intuition and the 
older phraseology, according to which Uie name sacrifice was re- 
ferred to the outward elements, so far as these represented the 
gifts of nature, all to be consecrated to God In the temper of 
grateful, childlike iove : on the other, was the later form of in- 
tuition, which referred the sacrifice to the body of Christ himself. 
Again, considerable prominence was given, it is true, on one side, 
to tlie assertion that, if the sacrament of the supper must, in the 
last reference, be called a sacrifice, yet by this was to be under- 
stood simply the celebration of the memory of Christ's sacrifice 
once for idl ; but still the notion here crept in, of effects and in- 
fiuences similar to those of a priestly aacnfice. 

At this point came in many traditional usages fW)m the pre- 
ceding period, which, though they sprung originally out of a purely 
Christian feeling, yet, on account of their connection with the 
false notion of a sacrifice, received an nneTangelical meaning. 
With the prayer of thanks at the celebration of the Lord's 
supper, were united intercessions for all the different classes 
of Christendom, and also intercessions for the repose of the souls 
of the dead. In the uniting together of these objects, the idea 
lying at bottom was, that all the prayers of Christians, both 
thanksgivings and intercessions, derived their Christian signi- 
ficancy from their reference to the Redeemer and to the redemp- 
tion ; that the spirit of love which actuated the community of 
believers longed to have the blessed effects of the redemption ex- 

' S«e Leo ths Greal, Beroio il. 
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pcricnced by all the individual membcra of Christ's body, and also 
by those wlio did not as yet belong to it, who must first be incor- 
porated into it by divine grace ; that nothing could be alien from 
this lore, which concerned the individual members of the body of 
Christ ; that the fellowship between those who had died in tho 
faith of the Lord, and the living members of the same conimnnity 
of tho Lord, still endured, and could not be interrupted by death ; 
that the celebration of the remembrance of Chiist's sufferings for 
the redemption of mankind was especially suited to call forth all 
these feelings. It is this combination of ideas, too, tbou^ not 
so distinctly apprehended, which lies at the basis of those rhc- 
tori CO- poetical representations to the Greek bomilists, concerning 
the connection of these church-prayers for the celebration of the 
Lord's anpper.' Petitions were offered for those who had fallen 
asleep in Christ, and for those who celebrated their memory.' On 
this occasion, too, the individuals were particularly mentioned by 
name, who had made donations to the church ; a practice certainly 
calculated to inspire the more wealthy with a false confidence, by 
leading tliem to imagine that by such giUs they could purchase tho 
remission of their sins, or to flatter their vanity, since they con- 
sidered it a special honour to have their names thus publicly pro- 
claimed.' Parents, children, husbands, and wives, celebrated the 
memory of their departed friends, by laying a gift on the altar at 
their death, and on each returning anniversary of it, thus causing 
tlicm to be particularly remembered in the prayers of the church.* 

* E. g. Chi7iostam. H. 21, in rcL spoHtol. § 4. Kbtb}^(^>.itsi -rin ri /mrr^'ii 



' Sea UieroDjuiDa, lib. ii. in JoremUm app. ed. Martianaj, t. iii. f. 5S4. Nona 
imblice reciumni' offerBntium nomina et redemptia pcccatorum inuMtur in laudem — 
alto the S9lb cinon of the Council of Elvira, uomen dicujua >b alure cam oblationa 
reciUre. The Boman biihap Innocent directed, tliat all the gifts preaeated shoald 
first be commended to Ood, as coniccrsted to his service b? the love of ibe Christians ; 
and that then all the individuals should be mentioned bj name in the praters of ths 
church at the celebration of the communion. Prius oblationes sunt commendandni ao 
tunc eoram nomina, quorum aunt, edicenda, ut inltr iai:ra tnytfenji uomineDtaT, cp. 
S5 ad Decentium, g 5. Tlie patrons of the chorch n-ere also apecJallf mentioued on 
this occasion ; for Chrjsoalom represents it as a spctial privilege of the proprietor who 
allows a church to be built on his land, ri Ir riTf i^yixn imptcnTi iii fi Stiiii tar 
iynuria,. H. 33, in act. ap. S 5. 

' Chrfsoit. h. S9, in act >p. g 3. 'E/x • itin ix" ir«tr> rkf itifinin ni ^<ir;j( 
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Bat now, when the idea of a commemorative celebration of tlie 
sacrifice of Christ for mankind passed insensibly into the idea of 
an cfficaoioua sacrificial act of the priest standing as a mediator 
between God and men, it vas just from the connection of these 
intercessionH and offerings with this sacrificial act, that a special 
efficacy was attributed to them.' The expressions, more rhetorical 
tlian dogmatically preciae, which were employed by the Greek 
homilists, for the purpose of representing to the imagination the 
efficacy of these interccBsiona,' likewise contributed to promote the 
tendency, already existing in the popular belief, to regard this 
ordnance in the light of a charm, just as in other cases we may 
often observe a similar action and reaction between the dogmati- 
cal and the liturgical departments. 

Still, however, the opposite purely CTangelical way of regarding 
the relation of the sacramental supper to Ciirist's sacrifice is ex- 
pressly adopted by Chrysoatom, when he says : " Do we not offer 
every day t Wc do ofier, it is true ; but only in this sense, that 
we celebrate the memorif of Christ's death.* We ever present the 
same oflering ; or riither we celebrate the remembrance of that 
one offering."* This purely Christian way of regarding the ordi- 
nance is presented ajso by Augustin, when ho says that Christians, 
by the presentation and participation of the body and blood of 
Christ, celebrate the memory of the offering made once for all ;' 
when be atylcB the Lord's supper an ofiering in this sense, that 
it is the sacrament which celebrates the remembrance of the sacri- 

s dtes unong alhcr sncicnt uuges of the 

'('"'X'' "*■•""! »«' X^rfiint ««i rUrtrttmt- Cbryxielom distinguishes eipressiy 
the prescnIatioD of the Lord's supper, in reference la the departed, from the pTayer 
tui the alms cannccled therewith, oix li.ji w(tifi(a) rri( rih iwiii-titrtn ■yi'ttrm, 
,U .Uf Uirnti-, .« .;.j U,^f^;^.. In aeL ap. II. 2 1, J 4. 

' Thna the words of Innocenl, in the above-cited passage from his l>ccretals, refiir to 
thi» eoopectioQ : Ut ipws mjsteriis riam fulnris precihiu aperiamDS. 

*BeeChr7«M(am. ]I. 21, in sci. ap. g 4, "As, on (he celebration of an imperial 
victory, the imprisoned obtain their liberty, but he wlio lets tliis opportunity slip ob- 
tains no further grace, so il is here." And Cfrilt of Jemsatem, Cateches. Myalagog. 
T. 5 7. "Just a* when the emperor condemns one to banishment, but, if his kinsmen 
present a duplet in his behilf, the emperor is induced to shew him favour ; so we pre- 
•eut lo God, in behalf of those who iro asleep, though Ihej- were sianers, the ChnBt 
who was offered for our sins." 

* II. 17, in ep. and llebr. j 3. 'Ai.*.' i«ifmrit Tutx'/iiTU i>£ Sauriv lirii. 

* HS).i.n a iyifinin Ifym^ifal- Sw/a;. 

* Pcracti ejusdcm sacrilicJi mcmoriani cclcbranl. c. Faust. I. 20, c. IS. 
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fice of Christ.' His modo of appniheDding tho idea of sacrifice 
aeema to proceed from a genuinely Christian spirit. The true 
sacrifice consists, according to him, in this : that the soul, con- 
Bumed by the fire of divine love, consecrates itself wholly to God. 
All actions vhicb Bow from snch a temper are, in this sense, sacri- 
fices. The vfaole redeemed city of God, the community of saiata, 
is the universal offering presented to God by the High Priest, who 
has oficrcd himself for us, that we, following his example, might 
become the body of ho great a bead. This, the celebration of 
Christ's sacrifice in the sacrament of the holy supper represents ; 
in the sacrifice of Christ, the church at the sane time presents 
itself as a sacrifice to God. That is, the living celebration of the 
memory of Christ's sacrifice in Christian communion, necessarily 
includes in it, that they who are united together, by faith in the 
Bedeemer, in one community of God, should in spirit follow the 
Sitriour, and, as they hare been redeemed, in order wholly to be- 
long to him and t« serve him, give themselves unreservedly to God.* 
Bat had Angustin conceived and expressed this in a way so en- 
tirely clear, and introduced into the sacramcntum memorite nothing 
besides, no room would have been left for the notion of a sacrifi- 
cial act working on for the salvation of others. He did connect 
with it, however, the idea already implied in the practice of the 
church, of an ofibring for the repose of departed souls.' It was 
thus, then, that the germ of the false idea of sacrifice still con- 
tinued to be propagated ; and so it passed over, by means of 
Gregory the Great (with whom we shall commence the next period), 
in its fully developed form, to the succeeding centuries. 

To that which, in itself considered, had sprung out of a purely 
Christian root, but had received a difi'erent turn by becoming di- 
verted and estranged from tho original Chrbtian spirit, belonged 
also the celebration of ike memory of the great teachers of the 
univeraal churclt, divmeli/ lightened by Ihe Holy Spirit, or of 
distinguished indiridual confessors of the faith. By itself con- 
sidered, a purely Christian feeling and interest manifested tbem- 



> L. c e. 21. Sacrificlam ChriiLl per ucrami;atum memoric celebntur. 

' De ciTitaEe Dei, I. x. c. G. Quod etimm ucruuenlo altaria lidelibni uou freqaeatat 
eccleHu, ubi ei demonstntur, qaad in ea re, qotm oSert, ipu otHmiai. 

' Ep. S2 ad Aureliam, 3 6. ObUtioncs pro i^tibsl dramioDtiam, qua rera aliqajd 
■4Ji]varo crodcnduin eat. 
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selves ia this fact, that men not only looked for, and acknow- 
ledged, the working of the Holy Spirit in the great whole of 
tbe church, but had their attention particularly directed also 
to the special forms of this activity in the sanctified and enlight- 
ened human minds which had specially Berred as the organs of 
that spirit ; that in these, and the labours of these, men spe- 
cially honoured the power and grace of God, the Bedeemer and 
Sanctifier, and gave this particular direction to the views of thar 
contemporaries and of the following generations, which should 
go on to developo themselves under the infiuence of Christian 
remembrances. The commemoratiTe days of holy men passed 
OTer fh>tD the preceding period into this ; many such days were 
celebrated in those particnlar portions of the church where these 
men were bom, or where they had laboured ; and some of them 
throughout the whole church, with more than usual pomp and 
circumstance. The latter was the case with feativals in com- 
memoration of tbe martyrdom of Peter and Paul, which were 
among the principal festirala at Bome, and with the feast in hon- 
our of St Stephen.' 

The Cfaristian mode of judgment was shewn also in this, that 
men no longer shmnk from the contact of a dead body, as if it were 
unclean and defiling, but looked upon the body aa the organ of a 
purified soul, destined to bo transfigured to a higher form of exist- 
ence. Hence it was, that the repose of such bodies was watched 
with the faithful memM7 of reverence and love ; that they were 
gladly received and deposited in newly erected churchee, so as to 
connect these places, as it were, by an ontward historical bond 
with the Christian deeds of the church achieved in more ancient 
times. But we observed lUready, in the preceding pmod, how the 
multitude bf^an to incline towards a deification of human isstra- 

' Tbe bot Ibat Ihii Uat-mentioDed futJTal was tmuTerrsd bj the Western obnrch 
to the dij after CbriMmu ii not to be anribed to an; exiggeraled rerennce far 
Bteiihen, that TCDtored to compare him, in lome ceiue, with Cbriit ; but tbe reaaao of 
it ii to be fonnd rather in tbe right *ppt«heiitioii of Stsplieii') relation to bis Bavionr 
and Master, to whom he bora witneu b j liis ooofesnon and death. In this wajilwas 
intended to represent Btejdien as tbe first witness of Cbrist, wbo was bom on tbe daj 
belbre ; it was intended I^ this to loske it manifest, that witbont the SaTionr'e birth, 
Btaphao oonld not have suffered this martTidom ; that bis martyrdom was a (tending 
memorial of what bninan ostnre had attained bj Christ's natiTit;. Tbe Western ho- 
milisl^ eapeeiallf Angnttin, nndenlaod very well bow to unfold and tnm to good ao- 
coont this oonneotion of idea*. 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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menta, tbe chorch-teacherB, who id one respect resiated tliia po- 
palar bent,' 7et in another vere hurried along themselves by the 
Bame spirit ; and they certainly fostered in the germ that tendency, 
tbe extravagances and manifestly pc^an-like offshoots of which 
they were contending gainst. Tbe <^iircbea now erected orer the 
tombs of the martyrs tended to promote the reneration for them. 
Tbe feelings and remembrances bore awakened by the place itself, 
might, in many cases, lead to extraordinary effects on tbe mind. 
Thus it may be explained how the coosoience of many a guilty in- 
diridual might here be aroused, and impd bim to the confeeaion of 
bis crime ; ' how many kinds of diseases, where a particular bent 
of the ima^nation or state of tbe nervouB system had special away, 
mi^t here be relioTed,— especially mental diseases, as indeed many 
of the chnrchea of tbe martyrs were celebrated for the cure of de- 
moniacs. The some effects were attributed to tbe rcliques of saints 
and martyrs, the sight and touch of which often produced great 
effects, by Tirtue of what they were for the mind of the beholder. 
Tbe fact was triumphantly appealed to, that the dirine grace re- 
vealed itself in ao manifold ways, through these consecrated organs, 
that tbe body of each martyr was not preserved in a single bnrial 
place, but cities and villages shared it between them ; and that al- 
though the martyr's body was thua distributed in fragments, yet the 
gracious virtne of the remiuna continued to be undivided.* But in 
this way it came about, that tbe people, on whom what was imme- 
diately present, and made a direct impression on their own s^ses, 
exerted the greatest inflnenoe, instead of adhering steadfastly to Uie 
one Saviour and Mediator for sinfiil bnmanity, forgot him in their 



t At the de4lh cl > venerated moak, conteulioiu nigbt siisa b«tiTMn tke people of 
tbe oitjuid thecaontryabonttbepiMteMODofluibodj. See Tlieo<]aret,lual. religioe. 
D. 21, t. ill. p. 1239. Bat pioui monki, u hu been already seen in the cue of As- 
tiwny, took cite beforehimd to have the place of their bnrial oanc«a1ed, and to pre- 
TBDt th^r bodies &om becoming objects of wonhip. See hist, religios. p. 1148 mi 
1321, in the vd. jii« oUed. 

■ Angnstin tdli theMoiy of k thief, who ma abont to perjure himself in the chtiTch 
of a marljT, bat was bo wrought npon aa to confean hia theft, and restore the abotai pro- 
perty. NoTimna Mediolaoi apad memoriam auatoram, nbi niirabiliter et terrihiliter 
dwrnoie* oonStentOT, fiiTein qaendam, qui ad earn locam renetat, nt falainn jnrwido de- 
oiperet, oompalsDin foiHe MtiGteri fortmn' et quod abatnleral reddere. Aagmtin. ep. 
78, 8 3. 

* Theodoret. 'EXXdhh. Si^min-ii. nJnftmr. diapotat. 8, p. 903. ninnf ■■! 
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admiratioti cf men Btandiiifr in equal need of redemption vith them- 
mItw, and made the latter theor mediators ; and tliat much vhich 
wan essentially heathen became ino(»poratdd, undw a CSiristian 
form, with Christian modes of feeling and thinking. There were 
to be foimd in the churches of the martyrs, as formerly in the 
temples of pagan gods, representations in gold or aiWer, of limbs 
supposed to have been healed by help of the martyrs, and which 
were suspended there as conaecrated gifts.' Transfening to these 
churls the old practice of incubation in the temples of .^Eaoula- 
pioB, sick persons laid themselres down in them, and sought for die 
cnre (tf their complaints by such remedies as it was supposed ihe 
martyrs would rereal, in dreams, during the night ; and many were 
the l^nds told of their appearances on these occasions. If a man 
was about to start on a journey, he besou^t some martyr to ac- 
company and protect him ; and, on bis safe retnm, he repaired 
again to the church to return thanks. As, under FaganisiD, erery 
prorince and city had its tutelary deity, ho now the martyrs were 
converted into these tutelary beings.* Stunetiniee Pagan myUis 
were mixed np with Christian legends, martyrs converted into 
mythical personages, and others invented irbo never Uved, Thus 
the fable of Castor and PoUoz was transferred to Fhocas, a martyr, 
said to have been a gardener at Sinope, in Fontus, — ^whether any 
such a person ever lived, or the whole was but a mythical invoi- 
tion, — and he was converted into a patron saint of sailors, whose 
opportune appearance and fiioLdly interposition formed the subject 
of many a legend.' The pagan cfdebrations in memory of the dead 

■ Thcodoi«t. L c. t. IT. f. 922. 

■ Ai Theodorettu uj* himiclf, I. c. 902 ; larn^at ul ^ix^' *■' rmftirm aal m- 
rftit Sri/td^tirri ■■! ii rt>.-tix;fti ri/un tui fikaMHf tnd Sjneaiiu itjt of the Thrv 



Hymn iii. t. 458. 
' ConnMtad wilfa thia ins tbe followiog bwDtifal, thoogli not porel; Ctniitiaii cat. 
tom. DiirmgaroTageKt sai^ inpMpftringtheoonimaiitabhfarthBwlioleersiT, kikh 
WIS Mt for Plnwi, who ms luppoMd to b« an iavUiUa gmtt. The difiarant ialiTJ. 
dull of the ersw porchaMd thi« dUi in toni. The ■mmuitof ■Utbad>7sof AeTojvg* 
ma nekansd np, and, tha vtaiel haring ptoaparoiulj tanmnaled her vojrage, the «r«w 
ilistribated all tha money thva eolkated among the poor, a» • teatioiaii; of gn^tude fur 
the lueceaaTHl jonnwr. Aaleriaa in Phocam. 
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(the parentalia), offerings and sacrificial banqaets in honour of the 
manes, were transfeiTed to martyrs and other deceaaed persons, at 
whose grares the people prepared feasts, which they were ioTited 
to attend as guests. Well-meaning bishops had orerlooked these 
things in the nntntored multitude, hoping that, by the triumph of 
Christianiiy orer sensual rudeness, these abuses would disappear 
of themselves.' But it was by means of this unwise GonnJTance, 
springing from an anxiety to promote conversion by maases, that 
encouragement was given to the habit of confounding pagan and 
Christian customs, and the pervading infiuence of the Christian 
spirit greatly retarded. The abuse, which might have been more 
eaaily suppressed at the beginnisg, was now upheld by the autho- 
rity of the older bishops, and, by length of time, became so inve- 
t^ttte, that a North-African conncit could only decree that these 
banquets should be discontinued as far as possible,* and that it 
required all the firmness and pastoral pmdence of an Augnstin, 
which few possessed in the same eminent degree, to get the better 
here over the rudeness and superstitjon of the multitude.' 

Pagans and Manichnans already frequently reproached the ca- 
tholic church with defying the saints. As it r^ards tiie Pagans, 
it was indeed oftentimes the very circumstance which most com- 
pletely accorded with the Christian feelmga, that was most repug- 
nant to Han own. The church fathom defended themselves against 
this reproach, by affirming that it was far from being the design of 
tiie church to deify the martyrs ; that they were only honoured and 
loved as instruments of the divine working. Thus, AngustiD says :* 
" The Christian people celebrate the memory of the martyrs, as 
well that we may be excited to emulate their virtues, as that we may 
share in their merits and be supported by their prayers. Yet it is 

> 8aa vol. !. § 3. 

■ Coneil. HippoD. i.D. 393, qtuatam fieri potest. 

■ See the report on thu matter in Angnitin. sp. 29 *d AlTpium. Ttiu pkgui cele- 
bration wu truivferred parUcnlarly to the festival which yns held originallj in remem- 
branoe of the power to biad and to looaa, oonfeired on Peter, the natiJiiia eodeuB at 
epiioopaliu. Ai tUm foaCiTal tell on the 22d of Febmary, the naage* oonnecled witb 
Tariona kiuda of sb-oSerioge, Qi^ parentalia, /tbrvationti, which happened in the month 
of Febnuur, came to be mixed in with it. Perhaps, too, the ides of the keys to the 
kingdom nf beaTen being given to Peter, gave oaauion for the introdnetion of vanon* 
pagan ideas and cnMoms of this sort. See Concil. Tnron. II. n.ii. fi67, c. 22, agtuMt 
those qui in feativitata cathedra Petii oibos mortni* o^mnt 

* C. Fanse. L 21, c. 31. 
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not to the martyrB, but only to the Gi)d of the martyre, eren in 
ehnrcherconsecrated to their memory, that ve erect altars. What 
bishop has ever stood at the altar near t^e grare of a martyr, and 
Bud, < We offer to thee, Peter, Pad, or Cyprian I' WhatoTer is 
offered, we offer to the God who croirned the martyrs, and we pre- 
sent it on the holy spots consecrated to the memory of those whom 
be has crowned ; so that, by the very recollections of the place, our 
feelings may rise upward, and our lore be enkindled as well towards 
those whose example we wonld imitate, as towards Him by whose 
help we may be enabled to do so. We honour the martyrs, then, 
with that revwence of lore and communion, which even in this life 
we pay to the holy men of God, who, in the temper of their hearts, 
appear to us to be prepared to suffer such things for the Gospel 
truth. But the former we rererence with the greater devotion, as 
the confidence is greater with which it can be done, after the con- 
ffict is o?er, — as the assurance with which we praise the conquerors 
ia more complete than we can hare with r^ard to those who are 
still engaged in the coufiict," So Theodoret : " We honour them 
as witnesses and well-disposed serrants of the most High.'" The 
chnrcb-teachers, as well as the rest, shared in that wide-spread fiuth 
in the (iterations of divine grace through the remains which had 
once served as the sanctified bodily organs of these men. They lott- 
ed upon these as an eridence of the importance which a aanct^ed 
man, in whatever state or condition, had in tbo sight of God ; they 
spoke on this subject with enthusiasm : bnt at the same time thoy 
constontly referred back from these sanctified men to God the au- 
thor of all, and represented them as only living monuments of the 
Bedeemer's grace. Teachers like Cbrysostom and Augustin ex- 
horted thdr hearers not to place their dependence on theintoves- 
sion of the martyrs, without any holiness of their own ; not to nso 
them as a crutch for tb^ own inactivity ; representing the martyrs 
and saints as being, after all, but men, in their sinful nature the 
same with all others ; and calling upon their hearers to rerer^ce 
them truly by imitating their virtues. In a word, we find here 
various conSicting elements of a Christian estimation of true worth, 
and an unevangelical over-Taluation of human instruments. 
So also the liturgy of the Eastern church, where it makes mcu- 
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tion of the mortyra, contains something at rariance witii the exag- 
gerated revorence hestowed on them. For as the original cnstom 
of oblathiMt pro mart^bua arose from the &ct tliat the; were 
placed on the same level with other redeemed siaful m«i, bo Aib 
Tiew of the case passed OTer into the litnrgical forms, and the mar- 
tyrs were mentiiHied, in like manner with others, in the interces- 
sions.' We must endeaTonr to reconcile this element, originatuig 
in the primitive Christian waj of thinking, with the preraiiiag 
notions concerning Uie martyrs, by some anch explanation as the 
following : that although the martyrs were mentioned in the same 
rank and series, yet this was done with a different reference and in 
another sense ; the martyrs being oonaidered as a standing witness 
of the redeeming power of Christ's snfierings, the remembrance of 
which was celebrated in the sacrament of the supper, and also of 
bis victory over death ;' just as, in the celebration of a tzinmph of 
the emperor, all those partook of the honour who had borne any 
^re in obtaining the victory. 

Much, however, as tlie more distinguished teachers of the church 
laboured to reconcile with tiie essence of the pore Christian wor- 
ship of God, and so to spiritualize, the worship of the saints, still 
tiie extravagant encomiiuns which they bestowed on them, in their 
rhetorico-poetical style of writing and speaking, could not fwl to 
result in promoting the popular superstition. And by the same 
principle on which they here proceeded to spiritualize the worship 
of the sainba, the New-Platonic philosophers could sublimate and 
spiritualize polytheism itself. 

But here, too, as in the case of the overstrained ascetic tendency, 
respecting which we have already spoken, an opposition manifested 
itself, which grew out <yS the original Christian spirit still remain- 
ing in the church. The extrav^ant veneration paid to the mar- 
tyrs, which among the people bordered on idolatry, moved tiie 
presbyter Vigilantins of Barcelona, a native of Gaul — ^whom we 
have mentioned in another connection as an opponent of the one- 
sided ascetic tendency and of Monachism— to call the wholfi thing 
in question. He seems to have been a man possessed, indeed, of 
too headstrong a tamper, yet actuated by an honest and pious seal 

' In the general rcrfifi for the Oommunit)' of beiiovers, it wu nid dso; KjT, 
•tmu in. mi, iri( /.m(Ti{K>. Chrjsost. H. 21, in act. ap. g 4. 
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for preserving the purity of the ChriBtian fMth.' Had ho used 
greater moderation in attacking aberrations of the religious spirit 
which Btill had some foundation in thefeelingB, although misiater- 
preted, of the Christian heart, he might have accomplished more. 
In a tract written agaimt the abuses of tbe church in hie time, he 
calls the Tenerators of mtu'tyra aud reliques, " asbes-worshippen 
and idolatere.'" He represents it as supremely ridiculous to mani- 
fest such Teneration, nayi adoration of a miserable heap of aahei 
and wretched bones ; to cover them under costly drapery, and kiss 
thrai.' • 

In answer to this reproach of worshipping the martyrs, Jerome 
replies, that Christians were far from intending to pay creatures 
the honour which is due to Uio Creator alone ; they so honoured 
the reliques of the martyrs as to worship Him only of whom the 
martyrs had borne testimony. The honour they shewed to the 
servants had reference to the Master himself, who says, Matth, 
X. 40, " He that receiveth yon, receiveth me." But was th« 
tAou^At which Jerome here makes «o prominent aelually present 
to the conBciousness of the people in (Mir veneration of reliques 
and martyrs ? 

When Vigilantiufl spoke of wretched bones, Jerome could very 
justly reply, that the devotion of believers saw and felt somewhat 
more (hau this in them ; that to the eye of faith, there was nothing 
here which was dead ; but tJiat, through those, believers looked up 
to the saints living with God ; that God is, in truth, not the God 
of the doad, but of the living. 

Vigtlantius complained that the heathen practice of placing 
lighted lamps before the imi^es of their gods had been transferred 
to the martyrs ; that wax tapers were burned during the day-light 
in the churches of the martyrs:' — bow could they think of honour- 

' Hence maj haro prooecdej the gomewbil ignonuit zoftl which he muifwted id the 
Origtnistic controvenica. See below. 

' Cinanrioa eC idololitna. Hieronym. ep. 109 Bd Ripaiiam. 

' Qnid nsceue est, ta tsnlo honare nomolnm hononre, ted stisoi adorare illad nef> 
eio quid, qaod id modico tucuIo tnTuriirendo colis ? nbiconqae pulTUcnlum DMcia 
quod in modico tucqIo pretioso linteimiae circnmdalain aiculinte« Rdaraul. Hiero- 
njm. e. YigiUnC. f 4. The neicio quod iatimstea, perhaps, thittho boDM of lome un- 
knowD person were often giTsn ont for rellqaes. 

* Frope rilaia gcntiiiam Tidamiu wb pnetezlD retigiania inlroductnia in eccWiiit, 
■olfl idhuc riilgctiia moles cc 
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iag those martyrs by the light of miserable wax candles, on whom 
the Lamb in the midst of Ood's throne reflected all die brightness 
of his majesty 1 To this Jerome replies : — " Eren though some 
of the Iwty or pious women might, in their simplicity, Buppose the 
martyrs were so honoured, yet we are bound to recognise aad to 
respect the pious feelings evinced, though they may err in the mode 
of tli^r expression. Thus Christ approred the pious feelings of 
the woman who anointed him, and reproved the disciples who 
found fault with her." Such con«derations ought, indeed, to 
teach indidgence towards errors of religious feeling ; yet not the 
less on this account ought those errors to be censured which might 
prove BO dangerous to pure Ghriatianity. True, the charity which 
seeks ont and indulgently embraces whatever of truth may be lying 
at tbe ground of the error, ought not to fail ; and it is only in con- 
nection with this charity that zeal for truth can work rightly ; but 
neither should the correctiTe zeal for truth be wanting, if the error 
must not be suffered at length wholly to supplant the fundamental 
tmth, and Christianity to be completely subTcrted by the unchris- 
tian element. Zeal for tmth, actuated by the spirit of love, must 
operate constantly as a corrective and refining energy in the life 
of the church, if its divine foundation is to be preserved pure and 
entire. 

Yigilantius inveighed, also, against the nocturnal assemblies (the 
vigils) held in the churches of the martyrs ; asserting, what his an- 
tagonist Jerome could not deny, that these assemblies, in which 
both the sexes participated, frequently served as a pretext and as 
an occasion for gross immoralities. He seems also to have thought 
it unbefitting that the vigils — which, according to ancient usage, 
were a distinctive feature of the Easter festival — should be trans- 
ferred to the festival of the martyrs. He inveighed next against 
the reliance placed on the inUrceaaiom of the martyrs. " Ac- 
cording to the holy Scriptures," says he, " the living only should 
mutually pray for each other." To this Jerome replies, that, if the 
apostles and martyrs in this earthly life, before they had yet come 
safely ont of the conflict, were able to pray for others, how much 
more could they do so after they had obtained the victory. But 
what word of Scripture bids the faithM call upon such doparteci 
saints to be their intercessors, as it invites the living to mutual in- 
tercession for each other, in the tbllowship of love ? 
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Ab an argument against sneh inrocationa, Vigilantius aflSnns 
that the martyrs could not be present Tbererer they wereinroked, 
to hear men's petilaons, and to be ready to sacconr them. Here 
he may have conc«ired of the habitation of the blessed spirits after 
a manner somewhat confined and local, and possibly may have 
taken various figurative ezpreseioiiB of the Ifeir Testament in too 
material and literal a sense.' On the other hand, Jerome asserts 
of the glorified saints, that they follow the Lamb irhithersoerer he 
goes, Ber. zir. 4. If, then, the Lamb is ererywhere present, so 
most we bdiere that they also who are with the Lamb are every- 
where present; tbos the fajthftil are, in spirit, everywhere present 
wiUt Christ. Both Vigilantine and Jerome, although in opposite 
ways, were for knowing too much respecting those things of a 
higher world which are hidden from the eye of man, and of which 
~ he cannot judge by the forms of his earthly perception. 

When die miracles said to have been wrought at tJie graves of 
martyrs, and by thedr reiiqnes, were allied in defence of the pro- 
priety and great importance of hononring them, we do not find 
that Vigilantius took much pains to examine into the credibility 
of diese reports, but he simply opposed to this prevailing passion 
for the miracnlouB, the Christian principle of judgment respecting 
miracles. " The Christian who is certain of his faith," says he, 
" nether seeks nor asks for miracles ; nor does he need them. 
Miracles were wrought, not for the beliering, but for the unbeliev- 
ing." Perhaps Yigilantius intended, by so saying, to have it un- 
derstood, on Uie one hand, that those who were seeking miracles 
&om the martyrs shewed, by this very circnmstance, how far re- 
moved they were {torn the genuine Christian spirit, and on the 
other, that, in the main, these pretended miracles were nothing bnt 
a delusion ; for, as the end for which all miracles were performed 
no longer existed in the minds of believers, miracles ought, among 
Christians, no longer to be admitted. 

This extravagant, superstitions tendency manifested itself also 
particularly in the tuonhip of the Virgin Mary. The ascetic 
spirit venerated in Mary the ideal of the unmarried life ; the name 
" mother of God," (piarixm), which it had become the custom to 

■ Wa perceira Inn the advocaM of the groaaljlilanlinteipratalion of the Bible, the 
opponeot of OrigsD, wbsn he aaTi : Vel in una Abraba Tel in looo ra&igerii ral aub. 
tcr aram Dei animai apoatolomm at mar^nm ooDaadiaaa. 
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apply to her ever since the lost timos of the fourth century, and 
vW.di afterwards became the occasion of so many controTeraies, — 
this name itself might, by a natural misoonstruction of the people, 
contribute some share tovards the deification of Uary, Among a 
small sect of women, who came from Thrace and settled down in 
Arabia, the superstition had already advanced to an idolatrous wor- 
ship of the vir^n Mary ; a practice univerBslly condemned, it is 
true, by the church. They lotjted upon tbemselrea as the prieeteaees 
of Mary. On a set day, consecrated to her as a festival, they convey- 
ed about in chariots {ii^i), similar to tlioae luied by the Pagans 
in religious procesuons, cakes or wafers consecrated to Mary, (mX- 
Xugiiii, xoXXufta, hence their name, xt>.Xuiiiia>iitt, CoUyridianians), 
which Uiey presented as offerings to her, and then ate thooselves. 
It would seem that this was a transfer of the oblations at tho 
Lord's supper to the worship of Mary, the whole taking tJie shape 
of a pagan ceremony.. The truth, perhaps, was,' that a corrup- 
tion was here introduced from the pagan worship of Ceres, that 
the customary bread-offerings at the heathen feastof the harvest, 
(Thesmophoria), in honour of Ceres, had been changed fw sudi 
offerings in honour of Mary. The excessive veneration of Mary 
had, as a farther consequence, however, to call forth still more 
violent opponents ; and these seem to have been antagoiusts, 
at the same time, of the one-sided ascetic tendency which chose 
Mary ae its ideal. This controversy grew more particularly 
out of a disputed question of history and exegesis. Many 
teachers of the charch had, in the preceding period, muntaiued 
that by the brethren of Jesus, mentioned in the New Testament, 
were to be understood the later bom sons of Mary. But tbg as- 
cetic spirit, and theexcessire venwation of Mary, were nowsbocked 
at the renewal of this opinion. Thus it came about that, at the 
close of the fourth century, a layman of Kome, by the name of 
Ilelvidivs, destitute, aa it would seem, of a regular theological 
education, supposed that in the New Testament ho found reasons 
for tbis opinion, while at the same time he appealed to the autho* 
rity of Tertullian and Victorinus of Fetavio. He affirmed, also, 
that by this opinion he nowise infringed on the honour of Mary ; 
and he was thus led to attack also tlic exaggerated opinion of the 

* A conjecture of birhop Milnter orScclanil. 
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unmarried life. He quoted the examples of the patriarchs, who 
had maintained a pious life in wedlock ; while, on the other hand, 
he reEerred to the examples of such virgins as had b; no means 
liTGd up to their calling. These opinions of Helvidius might lead 
UB to conclude, tliat Uie combating of a one-sided ascetic spirit 
was a matter of still more weight with him than the defence of his 
views with r^ard to Mary. Perhaps, also, he may have been led . 
into these views simply by ozegetical inquiries and observations, 
and so bad been drawn into this opposition to the over-valuation 
of celibacy, merely for the purpose of defending his opinion against 
an objection on the score of propriety. 

But when we consider, that at the very time when Helvidius 
appeared at Rome, the presbyter Jerome, by his extravt^ant en- 
comiums on the unmarried and his depreciation of the married 
life was creating there a great sensation, and, by his extreme Btato> 
mentB, giving every provocation which, according to the common 
course of things, would be likely to call forth opposition th)m the 
other side ; it seems mOTe probable, that both Helvidius and Jovi- 
nian were excited by this very counter-action of their own polemical 
efforts, although, in tLo case of the latter, the opposition doubtless 
was based on a deeper inward ground, in the whole, connected 
system of his Christian faith. Jerome wrote against Helvidius, to 
whom, in scientific cnlture and erudition, bo was confessedly supe- 
rior, witli all the violence and heat which characterized him. 

Among these opponents of the reigning opinion belongs also 
another contemporary, Bonosus, a bishop, probably of Sardica, in 
Illyria, against whose views several synods, as well as the bishops, 
Ambrose of Milan, and Siricins of Borne, protested.' 

The idolatrous veneration of the virgin Jffary, in Arabia, of 
which we have just spoken, was probably the occasion also of the 
same views being advanced by many, whom the blind zealot Epi- 
[dianiufl denominates enemies of Mary, (arTiSixe/iagianiral.) 

In the preceding period, we already noticed the devotion with 
which places in Palestine consecrated by religious remembrances 

* Sea the lellar lo Adtuds, biihop of Tbeiulonioa, probablj writlen by the Roman 
Inabap, Sbidiu. Both SIridu uul Ambrose held thia opiaiaa to be an enenlially 
falae doclrine. The latter aaji ; Hoe tadtam laeritagiam — aod we aee it mi nolhing 
but the aicMic ipirit irbicb attributed lo mnch importanoe to thii diipate— cmn om- 
nei ad oaltum virfpnitatis s. Marin adTocentar eicmplo. De inatilntiona Tirginii, 

c.v. sse. 
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irere regarded and sought out by the ChriatianB. The tendency 
towards the outward, in the religious spirit of these timefi, most 
have contributed to increase the veneration for these monuments of 
sacred history. Especially since the empress Helena and otfao- 
members of the Conatantinc family had been so eager to visit these 
spots, and had decorated them with magnificent churches, the cam- 
ber of pilgrims began greatly to multiply. Chrysostom says, Hat 
Irom all quitrters of the earth men flock to see the places wba« 
Christ was bom, where he suffered and was buried.' Emperors 
made pilgrimages to the tomb of the apostle Peter in Borne, and 
before tliey visited it, laid aside all their imperial insignia, in me- 
mory of tins hero of the faith. Even the memory of Job drew 
many pilgrims to Arabia, to see the dung-heap and to kiss the earth 
on which the man of God bad suffered with such resignation.* 
Very justly did it appear a great thing to Chrysostom, thai, while 
the monuments of earthly glory were overlooked, the places, in 
themselves inconsiderable, consecrated by nothing but the remem- 
brances of religion, should be searched out, after hundreds and 
thoHsands of years, by the common devotion ; and very properly 
might he say, that great profit could be derived from visiting diose 
spots, from the recollections and thoughts which they suggested, 
while the sight of imperial magnificence left bat a transient imprea- 
rion. It was in consonance witli a deep-seated feeling of human 
nature, that these places should possess a peculiar worth for the 
Christian heart. The only mischief was when too great stress was 
laid on these sensible and outward means of exciting devotion, since 
tbey usually made a momentarily, all-absorbing and transitory 
rather than a deep and lasting impression ; although certainly some 
allowance should bo made here for the different temperaments of 
southern and northern races of men. The effect was especially dis- 
astrous, when men began to attribute to these risits te holy places, 
in themselves considered, a sanctifying and justifying power. And 
it must be allowed that this would very soon happen, since men so 



' ExpodL in Pulm 100, $ 6, t. t. 259. 'H uhu^Im rnTfixi'- I" Uattli. H. 

Tii. s a. A^J r£. «ei™, »« .,w,.l™. Ux""; i-**/""- "■ 9^"" "^ ^' ""■*- 

' ChiTaqatoin. HomiL r. de aUniii, % 1, I. ii. p. &9. n>>.X« lir fMntmt rnm >■) 
i.mwi<riw irih/imt rrlXXMrm iri rSt ntirm rHi yHi ill nt 'AfaUm, r(Jj^»Ti(, 
iM tir ■•(■{III Iiii'im iluti mii 3lani/tliu ufafiXiinin rnr fit. 
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easily inclined to overlook the inirard grace in the outward form, 
the end in Uie means. Yet even here, a remarkable opposition of 
the pure evangelical spirit manifeateditself against the seDsoaJ ten- 
dency. Thufl Jerome declared' that " the places of the crucifixion 
and of the reanrrection of Christ profited those only who bore their 
own cross, and rose each day with Christ ; but those who said, 
' The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord,' should hearken 
to the apostle, ' Ye are the temple of the Lord, the Holy Spirit 
dwells within you.' Heaven stands open to ns in Britain, as well 
as in Jerusalem ; the kingdom of God shonld be within ourselves," 
He relates, that the venerable monk Hilarion, in Palestine, had 
visited the holy places but once in his life, although he lived in 
their vicinity, so that he might not give countenance to the exagge- 
rated veneration of them. And Gregory of Kyssa said (ep. ad 
Ambrosinm et Basilissam) : " Change of place brings God no 
nearw. Wherever thou art, God will visit thee, if the mansion of 
tity seal is found to be such that he can dwell and rule in thee. 
But if thou hast thy inner man full of wicked thoughts, then, whe- 
ther thou art on Golgotha, on the Mount of Olives, or at the monu- 
ment of the crucifixion, thou art still as far tVom having received 
Christ into thy heart, as if thou hadst never confessed him." The 
moral corruption which prevailed in these very regions, beyond 
what was the case in any other country, be very justly cites as a 
proof of the little influence which those impressions on the senses 
could of themselves have on the sanctification of the heart. 

Tbna, thronghoat this entire section, we perceive still going on, 
the conflict between the raiginal, free, and purely Christian spirit 
directed to the worship of God in spirit and in truth, and the en- 
croaching, sensuons, half-Jewish and half-pagan spirit, which would 
rob the inner man of the liberty achieved for him by Christ, and 
make him a slave to outward, earthly things, and to the maxims 
of this world. 

In concluding this section, we may bring forward another witness 
of this struggle, who appeared as an opponent of various novel ten- 
dencies of the church life, even of such as had their origin in the 
preceding period. Thiswas ..^ins, ayonthfnl friend of thatEusto- 
tbins, bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, whom we have already men- 

' Ep. 49 id Finlin. 
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tioned. Whea EuBtatbins waa mode bishop, he placed his friend, 
as preabyter, orer a house of paupers. But subsequently to this, 
MnuB fell into a quarrel with the bishop. He accused him of not 
remaining true to the ascetic life, which had originally bron^t 
them together, and of being too much interested in the acquisition 
of earthly property : — Whether the fact was that Enstathins de- 
serred this reproach, or that .^riae, owing to tjie strength of his 
prejudices, did him injustice, and would make no allowance for the 
change of conduct to which he was impelled by his office and the 
wants of the church placed under bis care. Frobal>ly also be had 
been drawn into disputes with his bishop respecting the proper ad- 
' ministration of ecclesiastical affairs; againatwhom he advocated the 
equality of bishops and presbyters, according to the original system 
of church polity. As evidence of this be brought the fact, that 
presbyters as well as bishops baptized and consecrated the elements 
of the holy supper. Finally, he became the author of a sdiiam, 
and attacked rarious usages of the dominant church. He in- 
veighed against the practice of attaching value to intercessions 
and to the celebration of the eucharist as an offering for the 
dead. If such an ordinance could help the departed to bliss, 
there would be no need of moral efforts in the present life ; it 
wQuld only be necessary for each to make or purchase for him- 
self fViends, who could be induced to pray and offer the oblation of 
the supper in his behalf. (See above.) It is worthy of notice, 
that, although an ascetic, he was opposed to the laws regulating 
fasts, and to the confining of fasts to set times, as Wednesday, 
Friday, the Quadrigesima, and Good-Friday. All this, ho main- 
tained, ought to be done according to the spirit of the Goepel, with 
freedom, according to the inclinations and neceesitiee of eaoh in~ 
dividual. He found fault with the ordmances of the dinrch on 
this point, because they had substituted the yoke of a Jewish bond- 
age to the law, in place of the Gospel liberty. He disputed, more- 
over, the custom of celebrating the passover, which, handed down 
fVom more ancient times, was still observed in these parts of A^ia. 
By the sufferings of Christ, that whidi this type foreshadowed was 
fulfilled once for all. Such a celebration was, in his opinion, a. 
confounding of Jewish rites with Christian. It is easy to see, that 
the spiritual bent of ^rius required a total separation of Christian 
ordinances and doctrines from Jewish. 
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TkohierarchicalaentimentoccasionedTiolGDtpersecutioiiaagainBt 
j^rins and his party. Driven from all quarters, they vere often 
obliged to hold thdr aasomblica in tlio open fields, in groTes and on 
the mountains,' 

* Tlie priacipat iiilboiitf, hitrpB. 73. 
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vlU be glad to be able to refer bis atndants lo it.'— Profeeaor P. K. SnnsTna, 
Cambridge, Vase. 

Juil puhiUhtd, in crown Sro, ;>rtee Iw. &£, 

CREATION; 

OR, THE BIBLICAL COSMOGONY IN THE UOHT OF MODERN SCIENCE. 

WITH ILLOBTRATIONS. 

By Professor ARNOLD GUYOT, LL.D. 

■Written with meoh knowledge and tae^. . . auggaative and atimnlatlng-'—A^tu) 
QltmHmtt RmUm. 

'The Issue of this bookls a Btting eondlaston to a beautiful career. . . . This, bis lest 
book, eoming from the authar's deijhbed, will terve two caneee ; It will idd ectsnoe bj 
■howlDg that It is a friend of the faith, and it will aid CbrlaUanitj by showing that U 
need not fear the test of the latest solentiao leseweh.'— iVwlyterun Ririeie. 
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HERZOfl'S EHCYCLOPJDIA. 
/n ThiTK Volvmu, ImperitU 8vo, price 2^3. each, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OR 

DICTIONARY 

OF 

BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

BASED OR IHI REil-EtCmOPlIIE OF lERJOli, (UtT, Mil BIDCt. 

EDITED BT 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 



'A» k comprehsnaiTS work of relersDce, wilbJD ■ m<v1eniM cnmpiM. w* know 
nothing M ftll eqnkl lo It Id the li^e depArtmenl which It detia lith.'— Church BiB$. 

' The work wtll mnatn u ft woederful monaraent of Indnsbr, leiitiliig, ud (kllL It 
will be ludlspeiuable to tiie Mudeat of speolflodly Proteetent theology ; nor, Indeed, do 
we think thet 407 •oholu', whatever be hie eapeciil line of thonght or etndj, wonld 
find It enperflnone on hie shelTe*.' — Litantrj Chirtlimaii. 

'We ODmmend thli work with e touch of eothiuiasni, for we keve often wuited *Doh 
oanelTes. It embraoae In itinngs o( wrltari all the leading anthon of Bnrop* on 
eocledutical qusetlone. A etadeiit maj deny himeelf man; other rolamM to Mear* 
thii, for it 1b certain lo take a prominent and permanent plaoe in out lilaratam.'^ 
Evamgtliail MagoMute, 

'Dr. Sohare name It agnaiaoleeforvalnable and thorongh work. Hie new Encyclo- 
p«dia (baeed on Henog) will be one of tbe meet nuefnl works of the day. It will prove 
■ etandard anthorlty on all rellgioae knowledge. No man In the oountry ie eo well Btled 
to perfect enoh a workaathli dletlnipiiehed and exact eoholar.' — Howabo OnosBT, D.D., 
LL.D., «e-C%«nMlIaro/tt<PiuMr«({v,Jirnc York. 

' Thli work will prove ol great eerrloe Id many; It mppliaa a dktinat want in onr 
tbenlogioal lltaatnre, and It ia erne to meet with weleome from nadera who wlah a 
papnlar book of reference on point! of hielorlca], biographical, and theoloeloal iDtereet. 
Uan; of the artlclee give facta which may be longht far and wide, and In vain in 01 
enoyelapwdlaa.'— Scotonan. 

' ThoM who poaaeee the lateet edition of Henog will lUll And thij work by no meai 
■nperilDon*. . , . Strange to My, the oondeneing prooeea 11111111 to have improved Uie 
original articlee^ . . . We hope that no mlniatei'e libiuy will long leniatn witboot a 
copy of tUa work.'— iM^ JItvinb 
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Jutl pubUthtd, in crown 8vo, priix 6f ., 

OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY: 

A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITIQUE. 
By Rev. J. B. HEARD. M.A. 

' We ciQ promfn &I1 tmI sladenta of H0I7 Soriptnra who luve found tbclr w>t out 
of aorae of Ihe wor»t o( Ihe aoholutlo bjeknes and ruts, md «to (UiTiiiB to roKh the 
broad iDd flrm b<gh road QM ItmAa to tha £lanul Citv, > inl Imt from the pemskt of 
tba«e pege*. Pn^resalTa thaologiuu, vho dedre to find " the old la the Dew, >Dd the 
new in tba old." will be deeplv Kntofnl to Hi. Eeud ioi thli ooonffeoiu knd able 
worf— aK.(ii» World. 

' Among the mlnj eic«11ent theolofcloil works, whether EnRllgh or Qannul, poblbbed 
by Meeu-B. Cl*rk, there are few that deserve more oarefal iludj than this book. ... It 
cannot fail to otaum by Ite grace of etyla, uid to supply food lor eoUd IhonghL' — Duiiia 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Ft/lh Edition, in crown Bvo, price 61., 

THE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN: 

SPIRIT, SOUL, AJID BODY. 

Apjdied to lUtutraie and Explain Ike Doctriites of Oriffinai Sin, Ihe New 

Birth, the Ditemhodied State, and the Spiriimi Body. 

d with plsuuiB.' 



Jiut publithed, in demy Siw, price 9*., 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

{NINTH SERIES OF THE CUNNINGHAM LECTURES.) 
By Rev. GEO. SMEATON, D.D., 

Profeasor of Excgetical Theology, New College, Ediabnrgh. 
'A valuable monograpb. ■ . . The nweterly eipodlioa of doctrine given In these 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Second Edition, in demf Hvo, price lOt. %d,, 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 

AS TAUGHT BY CHRIST HIMSELF; 

Or, The Sayings of Jesui ExegetwaUy Ex^pounded and Clamfied. 

* WeaUach rer7 ^reat value to thb aeaMMuble and loboUrly prodnotion. The idea 
of the work is moet happv, and the eiecntlon of It worthy of the idea. On » Mheme 
ol truly Baoonlan eiegeUcal indnolIoD, be preaents oa with ■ oompleto view of the 
variona poalttoni or propoaftion* wbloh a fall and aonnd doctrine of the atouameot 
eabneaa.'— Aihfjk and Fortiaa Evamfdital Rmtm. 

' The plan of the book ia admirable. A monograph and exegadt of 
Mjlsga oa thla nealeat ol aab)eola oonoanilng Himaalf, mnai naada be 
theologiana. And the aieontion ia thorough and palnatulng — azhaoMlv 



la oonoanlng Himaalf, mnai naada be valnabla to all 
thorough and palnatulng — azhaoa'' 
oompleteneaa of range over tiieee eayinga i> oonoemed.'— Canftnporary J 
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In demy 8to, 8«oond Edition, prioa 10s, (h1., 

THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST, 

m ITS PffysrcAL, ethical, and official aspects. 

Br A. B. BRUCE, D.D., 



* Dr, Bmoe'i ■t;l» it luiUomilj clwr >nd Tigorona, and this book of lila, ■■ > whole, 
hM the nrs idvuitue of being *t onea atimnlating uid nUif^g to the mind In * high 
degree.' — BrMih andFoniipt Emmgdieai Rmiev. 

' Tbie work rtimdi forth U ouee ■■ ta oHglnil, thoDghtful, thorangh pleoe o( work in 
the bruioh of sdentiflo theology, moh 4* we do not often meet in our Uugiuga. ... It 
iare^j > work of eicepUonal nloe; and no oneoan read it without perceptible gain in 
theologloal knowledge.' — EnaiiA Ckwrduuai. 



By the same Author. 

In demy 6to, Third Edition, price lOi. Gd., 

THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE; 

OH, 

EXPOSITION OF PASSAGES IN THE GOSPELS 

EXHIBITING THE TWELVE DISCIPLES OF JESUS UNDER 

DISCIPLINE FOR THE APOSTLESHIP. 

'Here we liaTe * really great book on an important, larga, and albmotlre enbjeot— a 
book full ol torlng, wholeeome, profound thoughts about the fundamealata of Chriadan 
faith and practice.' — Britiik and Fortiffn £vimgdieal Sttiae. 

* It ia eoina fire or eiz ;eara einoe thie work flret made Its appnraooe, and now that a 
second edition hai been oalled lor, the Author h*a taken the opportunity to make come 
alterattona whioh are likel; to render it itill more aoo^table. Bubetantially, liowever, 
the book remalne tlie same, and the hearty oommendatlou with which we noted ite first 
iisne qipliea l« it at least as much now.'^Boek. 

'Tba Talne, the beauty of this volume is that it ia a nniqne oontiibntlon to, becanae a 
loving aod onituiad stady ol, the lite ol Christ, in tlie relalion of the Uastar of the 
Twelve.' — EdtBlnrgk Daily Rtriev. 

In demy Sto, prioe lOs. 6d., 

DELIVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



Bxteneive leamiog which th^ao 

tbe author hao, in an anuauai 

meuura, tbe power of aoute and brilliant gensralication.'— Literary CJlurcAnoii. 

' It is a rich and nutritious book throughout, and In temper and spirit beyond all 
praise.' — BritiA and Foreign EBongtlieal RtiUte. 

'The Bubjeotii treated with a comprehensive grasp, knen logical power, clear analysis 
and learning, and In devout spiril.'— £ii«ii^icaj Jtayaiiae. 
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WORKS BY PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 



Jort published, In croirn Sto, price Gi., 

EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 

' Cuetul end velnkUe pieces ol waik.'—Spedatar, 

' A rtrj tDtarealliiB volume.^— LUeraty Churchman. 

' Dr. Olotg faendlet hla mbjeote rnrj tiilj, diijpUTiae; enryirliere ecennite end 
extenalve echoUnhlp, tad a floe api^reolktion ol the Hnea <A thongbt In thoee puugae 
irilh which he deel*. — AijUirt. 

'Cftudid, truth-lovins, derout-mlDded men wia be both tostcncted and pleued by 
■tiidiee to eohoUrl;, fnnk, end prutloeJ.'— AipMit MaeoEine, 



In mown Sro, price 7i. 6d^ 

THE MESSIANIC PROPHECIES, 

BEINO THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR IsrS. 



inuDdl^ uid 



' We ngud Dr. Oloeg'e work M e T>Iuble contrlbiition to th*olo^«el IltentnTe. 
here not apece to Bire the extended nolloe which Ite iDtiiaiio exeelleniM denuDdl 
moet content oareelTee with cordlellj recommending it to our reulen.' — ^pedoMr. 

In demj Sto, price lie., 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PAULINE 
EPISTLES. 



In T«roToIaiiiM,STO,priMSl*., 
A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 



.THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

* TUe oommenterr at Dt. Qloag's I heve eumlsed with ■ped>] ewe. For mj 
porpoeei I h«Te found It uDBnrpewed by eny aimilu work in iha English lugoegc. 
It ihowi » thorongh mutaij or Ibe mjitemi, philology, history, >nd lilarstare per- 
tAioing to this rugs ol itudj, knd a sklU in the nee oi uls knowledge which places it 
in the flist clsse ol modem sxpositiooi.'— if. B. HacMt, D.D. 

In Two Voluroea, 8vo (870 pp.), 21s., 

LIVES OF THE LEADERS OF THE CHURCH 
UNIVERSAL. 

FROM IGNATIUS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Epitkd bt Dr. FERDINAND PIPER. 
' A tot; IntereeUng end uselul hsglology. . . . The collection is one ol remarkuble 
Teloe uid interest.'— £ri(u& Quorttrly BmttB. 
' A really new idea, eieented with conuueDdabls care nnd skill.'— ^'wrnin. 
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HANDBOOKS FOR BIBLE CLASSES 
AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 



■niMe TOltUMi ua modals of tha mtiJfvM m pano itgla. W« btv* 
Ions dailnd to mMt with a Bailei or tUa Und— UttU BookB on OrMit 
SnbjMti.'— UtCTwy WoM. 



THB LIFE 07 OHUBT. Bt Bet. JAUB8 STALKER, ILA. 



THB BOQg OF JOTXIgS. Bt Bt, FBnrciTAL DOCQLAB. P.P. 
THS BOOK OF J0BH1TA. Br Bxv. PainairAi. DOUGLAB, D.D. 



THBOHOSOH. Bt Bbv. Fkormok WM. BlNKtE, P.P. [fr*e«U«A 
THB BFIBTLS TO THB BOHAHS. Br Esv. Pbucu-al BROWN, P.O. \PT\tt 3i. 

THS BOOS OF QBMEBII. Br MAKOUB D0D8, D.D. , \PTiit Zt. 

THB BBFOBHATIOir. Bi Bbt. Profimob LINDSAT, P.P. [iVte« 2(, 

PBBBBTTBBUinaiL Br Rbt. JOHN UACFUBBSOIf, IC.A. [Priet^^M, 

laeaowa OW THB LITB op CH BTBT. B-t R«t. WM. SCRTMGEODK. [i>rfcc2i.M. 

THB 8H0BTBB OATBcmslL Br ALEXANDER WETTE, D.D. [PHce2t.6t(. 

THB OOBFBL OF ST. KABK. Br Biv. Fbofubok LIKPSAT, D.D. [iVi«e 2>. U. 



A 8H0ET mSTOBT OP HISBIOKS. B; QEOBOE SUITE, LL.P. 
THB LIFE OF BT. PAUL. Br Bev. JAUES STALKER, U.A. 



[PribeS.. 6* 



TBB BOOK OP ACTS. (Put t Oll&pt. L-xU.) Bt Bit. PaonsaoR LINDSAT, P.P. 

[fH«li.6d. 

PALBBTIMB. With Mapi. Br Bit. ARCH. HBNPEHSON, M.A. Haps by CapL 

CuNDBR, B.K, of tha PftleBtine EiptontiOD Fund. \PTi» it. Sd. 
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BIBLE CLASS PRIMERS. 

Editzd bt Rev. Professor SALMOND, D.D. 

tlittt, to bt ati IntJfelMt 



In papor corers, Sd. caoh; frsa b; post, 7d. In oloth, 8d. suih; free bjpott, M. 
UFB OF THE APMTI2 TETBR. Bj fiav. Profewor Salhosd, D.D. 

' A. VHk whkli odIt ui iceompUihtd KhoUr could tu>v« prodocad.'— CSrWlm Ladtr. 
OtTTLims OF BABLT 0H1TR0H BIBTORT. By I{«t. Huwt Wauj* Smits, D.D. 

'An idmlnbleikelchorHiljChuTcbhliitoiTi'— fapCM' 
UFEOFIUTID. Ity ttw lata Rer. Fkter Thokso:!, H.A. ISth Thonumd. 

■ I think It li «celieDt IndHd, ud hive *wi notfaing of Uu Und M lood.'— B«t. Stuut 
LUTHBI, D.D. 

UFB OF HOSES. Bv Rev. Jamsi Ivrm^n, M.A. 20lb Thonund. 

' AccnnteV done, c[«r, mitDn, ud icliolulf.'— CirUIiiK, 
UFS OF PAUL. BjFAton J. 0LaAO,D.D. 10th Thmuand. 

' Thli llttla book oonld not wall ba rarpMiad.'— i)aiItF Jt«4(ig. 
UFB AHD BEIOM OF 80LOHOH. By Bav. Rathkb Wihtsrbotbam, U.A., LL.B. 
' Every tueher ihonM tun It.'— B«t. C. H. Bfuueoii. JOth TtaODaand. 

WimEBOw. fith Thoiuand. 
iobIk manner.'— U. P. iTafuiiH. 

Gth Thunsuid. 

THS KliraS OF JUDAB. Bj Bar. ProfaHor Qivu. Ph.D, 9th Thoiwnd, 

' Admliablj anmngad ; the i^le it sufflelentlj limpla and clear to be qolta within the eompaaa 
of jDong paopla.'— BHKik Vcsnvir. 

6th Tbonnuid. 



IN FRBPABATION. 

BnrORIOlL <nOGBAFHT OF THE BOLT U>Ih Bj BaT. S. B. UicPBAlL, U.A., 
Li Ter pool. 

SOOTTBH OHVBCH BISTORT. ByRer. O. Jorfstomk, ED., LIverpooL 

THB UFB OF OUR LORD. By Bar. Protaaaor SAtJionn D.D. 

TBB LORtn BOPPBK B y Bav. J. Uakuiau. LAtro, D.D., Bamny Obaroh, 01taE(ow. 

TBB PLAHTDtO OF THB OHUROH. By Rar. ProfaaaoT Livdsat, D.D., Olaigow. 

TO* mSTOBT OF lOHRnn. By B«T. Johh Robson, D.D., AberdeaD, and Rev. W. 
Flkmiii o BTXTmio» , P.P.. Dabliii. 

BIBTOBT OT RBW TBITAKBHT TIMBa. By R«*. Principal Faibbawi, D.D., Aire- 
dale Collage, Bndlord. 

IlKiHiM AHD TBB PATBURCHIL AOB. By Bar. Prafesaor A. B. Bmoc, D.D., 
Olawow. 

LIFE ABO raiSS OF JMBFB. 



Each Primer li ■ eonplate laxt-beok on lli lablaot, aiiu^ in aectlonn, with Hapa, to* 
ijneatlana An- Bnmlutlon. 

TUi Sariea la Intandtd to prortde taxt-booki ahnaat at Iha acholnnblp of Uia day: bnt i 
modarat* Id alieand prioa aa to Bt tbem lor ganatal ua among joung people nnder rellzloaa Inatmc 
tto« at waa>-^ and BnaJay aeboelt, and tn Bible elaeaaa. It la raeut not to conOJ^ with nch l 
•arlea aa ■ Tha Handbooka mr Blbla Claww and PriTate Student^' bnt to aarra *• a preparation Kn- 
it. Tha Volomaa will bewitttanbyeoouteotacholan, knonTKRirlheirlntareatln [ha jroong, and 
I Tulotu bnnchat of tha uutrch of the Raromatlon. 

By R«T. Cbaklh 
IBmo, doth, U. 
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JuMt pvbUAtd, in demy 8ro, price lOf. Gd., 

THE THEORY OF MORALS. 

Br PAUL JANET, Member oT the InBtitnte, Paris. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST FRENCH EDITION. 

CONTESTS.— Boo« I.:— Plranin ud Qood— Good ud L»w— The Prinoiple of 

EicellsDoa, or of Perfeotioa— Tbo PrinolplB of Hmi^sBS— ImperaoDal Qoadi— Tha 
True, the Oood, &iid the BMatifol— Abiolute Qood. Book II.;— Nitnre and Buii 
of tha Unnl Lnw— Good (nd Duty—Defimts mud Indeflatte Datiea— HiKht uid Duty— 
DiviKon of Botiee— Confliel of Duliee. Book III. ;— The Mor*l ConsokuMneee— MormJ 
Inlenlion— Mor»l Prot»bili«m— UniTer«JitTof Mor»l Prinoiplee— The UonJ SeotliDeiil 
—Liberty— Kb Dt'8 Tbeorr at Liberty— Virtne—Uoni Progress— Bin-UwU uid 
Demerit, the SBDCtlooe of the Moral Lav — BellgloD. 

' Aa remarkable for the force and beaotj of tt* form of eiprtHloD u f l« Ha Tast and 
-varied leamiog, Ita philoaophiaal acumen, and ita naKorm attjtncle o\ rersrenoe toward 
religioni and moral problema of tha moat tianaoeadeat intereet to mankind.'- Ltternry 
World. 

' Thia book i« really a valuable addition to the literatnre of the aabjaot. ... Lai 
tha Indent ol motala and religioa read It for himaalf. It ta pleasant reading, and tha 
tranalatlon aaama to na in erery nwpect admirable.' — Watcluiian, 



By the same Author. 
In One Volume, Stw, Second Edition, price 124., 

FINAL CAUSES. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE LATEST FRENCH EDITION 
Bt WILLIAM AFFLECK, B.D. 
00NTEKT8.— PaujiniiAHT OHApm— Tha Problem. Book I.— The I*w of 
Finality. Book IL— The Firat Canae o( Finality. AmamtJL 

' Tbi* Tery learned, aoonrata^ and, within it> preacribad Umll^ ezhanatlTe work, . . . 
The book aa a whole abonoda in matter of tha Ugbaat Intercat, and ia a modal of learn- 
ing and jadloiona treatment' — Owirdiaii, 

'A great oontrlbutlon to tha literature 
oondiUoD* of the oroldem, la at home Id the litaiatnre of adenoe and philoao^y, and haa 



A great oontrlbutlon to tha literatnre ot thia nbJecL H. Janet haa maatarad the 
.diUoD* of the proUem, la at home Id the litaiatnre of adenoe and philoao^y-'--' *-- 
U faonltj of felidtons exprsaalon which makaa French booka of the highaat ol 



delightful raadiDgi ... in olearneaa. Tigonr, and depth It baa been aaldom equalled, and 
more aatdom siodled. In philoaophical litaratare.'— ^acUor. 

> A wealth of adenij&o knowledge and a bgleal aenmen whiob wlU win the admSration 
of arary remier'—Onrdt Qaoriarfy Santie. 



In demy Sfo, price lOe. Sd., 

THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF MAN. 

iSBVENTH SEBIBS OF CUNlTINanAil LSCTURSS.') 

By JOHN LAIDLAW, D.D., 
Frofenor of Sys^mAtie Theolt^, New CoU^, Edinburgfa. 

' An Important and Taluable ooatrtbution to tha diaonailoD of the anthropology of the 
■aoied wTtttujph parhapa the mott oonaidaiable that haa appeared Id out own language.' 
—Lbarary OnrAman. 

'The work la a thooghtfal oonlrfbntfon to a aubieet which mnat alwaya have deep 
Intareat for tha daront studant of the Bible.* — Briliik (barterly Amev. 

' Dr. Laldlaw'a work la aoholarly , able, Intereatlng, and ntuabla^ . . . Thooghtfal 
and devout minda will find moch to atimulatatand not a little to aaabt, their medttttlma 
in thia laattied and, let na add, charmingly printed Tolnme.' — £«conI. 

* On tha whole, we take this to be the moat aeoalbie and reaoonable ctol«meiit of ttie 
Blblloal payohology ol man we have met.' — £apo«Aar. 
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